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CHAPTER I 

OUTLINE OP THK HISTORY OF THK FRTNCH INTELLECT FROM THE 
UIDDLE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY TO THE ACCESSION TO 
POWER OF LOUIS X1Y 

The consideration of these great changes in the English 
mind, has led me into a digression, which, so far fiom 
being foreign to the design of this Intioduction, is abso- 
lutely necessary for a right understanding of it In this, 
as in many other respects, there is a marked analogy be- 
tween investigations concerning the structure of society 
and investigations concerning the human body Thus, 
it has been found, that the best way of arriving at a 
theory of disease is by beginning with the theory of 
health , and that the foundation of all sound pathology 
must be fiist sought m an observation, not of the ab- 
normal, but of the normal functions of life Just in the 
same way, it will, I believe, bo found, that the best 
method of arriving at great social truths, is by first 
investigating those cases in which society has deve- 
loped itself according to its own laws, and in which the 
governing powers have least opposed themselves to the 
spirit of their times 1 It is on this account that, m 

1 The question aa to whether a neglect of it has introduced 
the study of normal phenomena confuBion into every work I have 
should or should not precede seen on general or comparative 
the study of abnormal ones, is history For this prehminarv 
of the greatest importance , and being unsettled, there has betat 
VOL II B 
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order to understand the position of France, I hare 
begun by examining the position of England In order 
to understand the way in which the diseases of the 
fiist country were aggravated by the quackeiy of igno- 


no recognized principle of ar 
r mgement , and histon ms, in- 
stead of following a scientific 
method suited to the ictin 1 exi- 
gencies of mu knowledge, have 
adopted an empmeal method 
suited to their own exigencies , 
aud have given priority to dif- 
ferent countries, sometimes ac- 
cording to their size, sometimes 
au 01 ding to their antiquity, 
sometimes according to th<ir 
geographical position, some 
tunes according to their wealth, 
sometimes according to their 
religion, sometimes according 
to the brilliancy of their lite- 
rature, and sometimes accord- 
ing to the fa< ihhes which the 
histormn himself possessed for 
collecting mateuals All these 
are factitious conbi delations , 
and, in a philosophic rar, it is 
evident that precodi nco should 
bo gnen to count uos by the 
histomn solely in refnenceto 
the case with winch tneir his 
tor> can be generalizul , follow- 
ing in thm lespect the scuntilu 
plan of proceeding trom the 
simple to the complex This 
leads ub to the conclusion tint, 
m the study of JM in, as in the 
study of Nature the question of 
prion t> rcsohes lfraU into a 
question of aberration , md that 
the more aberrant any people 
have bo n, that is to siy, the 
moie the) have been interferod 
with, the lower tliey must be 
Ia< ed in an arrangement of the 
istory of various countries 
Coleridge ( Lit Remains, voi 1 
P« 326, and elsewhere in his 


works) seems to suppose that 
the order should be the reverse 
of what I have stated, and that 
the Jaws both of nnnd ind body 
can be generalized from patlio 
logical data Without wishing 
to express myself too positively 
m opposition to so profound a 
thinker as Coleridge, I cannot 
help saying that tins is contra- 
dicted by an immense amount of 
ovidence, and, &o fir as I am 
aw ire, is supported by none It 
is contradicted by the fact, that 
those branehc s of inquiry which 
deal with phenomena little af 
footed by foreign causes, have 
been raised to sciences sooner 
than those which deal with 
phenomena greatly affected by 
foreign causes The organic 
Morld, for example, is more 
perturbed by the inorganic 
world, than the inorganic woild 
is poiturbed by it Hence we 
fmd that the inorganic scieuces 
hue always been cultivated 
before the organic ones, and at 
the present moment are far 
more advanced than they In 
the s irne wa) , human physiology 
is older than hum m pathology*, 
and while the physiology of the 
\pgt fable kingdom has been 
bucce&blully pruhccuted since the 
latter half of the seventeenth 
century, the pathology of the 
vegetable kingdom can scarcely 
be said to exist, since none of 
its laws have been generalized, 
and no systematic researches, on 
a laige scale, have yet been 
m ide into the morbid anatomy 
of plants It appears therefore, 
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iant rulers, it was necessary to understand the way in 
which the health of the second country was preserved 
by being subjected to smaller interference, and allowed 
with greater liberty to continue its natural march 
With the light, therefoie, which we have acquired by 
a study of the normal condition of the English mmd, 
we can, with the greater ease, now apply our prin- 
ciples to that abnormal condition of French society, by 
the operations of which, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, some of the dearest interests of civilization 
were imperilled 

In France, a long tram of events, which I shall here- 
after relate, had, from an early period, given to the 
clergy a share of power larger than that which they 


that different ages and different 
sciences bear unconscious testi- 
mony to the uselessness of pay- 
ing much attention to the ibnor- 
mal, until considerable progress 
has been made in the study of 
the normal, and this conclusion 
might be confirmed by innume- 
rable authorities, who, differing 
from Coleridge, hold that physi- 
ology is the oasis of pathology, 
and that the laws of disease are 
to be raised, not from the phe- 
nomena presented in disease, but 
from thoso prtseuted in health, 
in other words, that pathology 
should be investigated deduc- 
tively rather than inductively, 
and that morbid anatomy and 
clinical observations may verify 
the conclusions of science, but 
can never supply the means of 
creating the science itself On 
tins extremely interesting ques- 
tion, compare Geoffroy Samt 
Hilaire, Hist des Anomalies de 
V Organisation, vol n pp 9, 10, 
127 , Bowman 1 s Surgery , in En~ 
cyclop of the Medical Sciences , 
p 824 , Bichat , Anatomic Gbih- 
rale } vol i p 20 , Cullen's 


Works , vol l p 424 , Comte, 
Philos Positive, vol m pp 334, 
335 , Robin et Vended, Chimu 
Anatomique, vol i p 68 , Es 
quirol, Maladies Mentales , vol l 
p 111 , Georget, de la Folie, 
pp 2, 391, 392, Brodids Pa- 
thology and Surgery , p 3 , 
Blammlle, Physiologie comparee, 
vol i p 20 , Feuchtersleben 1 « 
Medical Psychology, p 200 , 
Lawrence's Lectures on Man, 
1844, p 45 , Simon's Pathology , 
P 5 

Another confirmation of the 
accuracy of this view is, that 
pathological investigations of 
the nenous system, numerous 
as they have been, have effected 
scarcely anything, the reason 
evidently being, that the pre- 
liminary knowledge of the nor- 
mal state is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced See Noble on the Brain, 
pp 76-92, 337, 338 , Henry on 
the Nervous System, in Third 
Report of Brit Assoc p 78, 
Holland's Medical Notes, p 608 , 
Jones and Sieve king's Patholog 
Anat p 211 
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possessed m England The results of this were for a 
tune decidedly beneficial, inasmuch as the church re- 
strained the lawlessness of a barbai ous age, and secured 
a refuge for the weak and oppressed But as the French 
advanced in knowledge, the spiritual authority, which 
had done so much to curb their passions, began to pi ess 
heavily upon their genius, and impede its movements 
That same ecclesiastical power, winch to an ignorant 
age is an unmived b< noht, is to a more enlightened 
age a senous evil The proof of this was soon ap- 
parent For when the Reformation broke out, the 
chuich had m England been so weakened, that it fell 
almost at the first assault , its revenues were seized by 
the crown, 3 and its offices, after being greatly dimi- 
nished both in authority and in wealth, were bestowed 
upon new men, who, fiom the uncertainty of their 
tenuie, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked that 
Long-established prescription by which the claims of 
the profession are mainly supported This, as we have 
alieady seen, was the beginning of an uninterrupted 
progress, in which, at every successive step, the eccle- 
siastical spirit lost some of its influence In France, on 
the other hand, the clergy were so powerful, that they 
were able to withstand the Reformation, and thus pre- 
serve for themselves those exclusive privileges which 
then English bi cthren vainly attempted to retam 
This was the beginning of that second marked diver- 
gence between French and English civilization, 3 which 
had its origin, indeed, at a much earlier period, but 
which now first pioduced conspicuous results Both 
countnes had, in their infancy, been greatly benefited 
by the chuich, which always showed itself ready to 
protect the people against the oppressions of the crown 

* A circumstance which Har- nue, vol 1 pp 181-184, and 
ns relates with evident delight, Ecclestone English Antiquities , 
ind goes out of his way to men- p 228 

tion it Lives of the Stuarts, * The first divergence arose 
vol lu p 300 On the amount from the influence of theprotec- 
of loss the church thus sustained, tive spirit, as I shall endeavour 
see Sinclair's Hist of the Reve - u explain m the next chapter. 
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and the nobles 4 * J 3 u t 111 both countncs, as society ad 
vanced, there arose a capacity foi belf-protection , and 
early m the sixteenth, or probably even m the fifteenth 
century, it became urgently necessary to dimmish that 
spiritual authority, which, by prejudging the opinions 
of men, has impeded the march of their knowledge 6 
It is on this account that Protestantism, so far from 
being, as its enemies have called it, an aberration 
arising from accidental causes, was essentially a normal 
movement, and was the legitimate expression of the 
wants of the European intellect Indeed, the Reforma- 
tion owed its success, not to a desne of purifying the 
church, but to a desire of lightening its pressure , and 
it may be broadly stated, that it was adopted in every 
omhzed country, except m those where preceding 
events had increased the influence of the ecclesiastical 
order, either among the people or among their rulers 
This was, unhappily, the case with France, where the 
clergy not only triumphed over the Protestants, but 
appeared, for a time, to have gamed fiesh authority by 
the defeat of such dangerous enemies 6 

4 On the obligations Europe aus jtnem Supreniat der Theo 
is under to the Catholic clergy, logieflossen, beengtundgchemmt 
see some liberal and very just Der erste war die menschliclie 
remarks in Kemble's Saxons in Vernunft kann nicht uber die 
England, vol n pp 374, 375, Offenbarung hinausgehon 
and in Gvtzot's Civilisation en Der zweite die Vernunft kann 
France bee also Neander's Hist mclits als walir erkennen, was 
of the Church , vol in pp 199- dem Inhalte der Offenbarung 
206, 255—257, vol v p 138, vol widersprickt, und mchts fur 
vi pp 406, 407 , Palgravds falsch erkeDnen, was dcrselben 
Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth, vol angemessen ist, — folgte aus dem 
l p 655 , Ungartfs Hist of ersten ’ Gcsch der Philos vol 
England , vol n p 44, Khmrath, mu part l p 8 
Travaux sur l' Hist du droit , vol 6 As to the influence of the 

l p 394, Carwithcn’b Hist of the Kelormation generally, in m- 
Churck of England , vol l cieasmg the power of the Catho- 
p 157 lie clergy, see M Ranke's lmpor- 

6 The way in which this acted tant work on the History of the 
is concisely stated by Tenne- Popes , and as to the result in 

manu ‘ Wenn sich nun auch ein France, see Monteil , Hist des 

freierer Geist der Forschung divers Etats , vol v pp 233-236. 

regte, so fand er sich gleich Corero, who was ambassador in 

durch ewei Grundsatze, welche France in 1569, writes, * II papa 
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The consequence of all thi8 was, th.it in Franco, 
everything assumed a more theological aspect than in 
England In our countiy, the ecclesiastical spirit had, 
by the middle of the s’xtccnth century, become so 
feeble, that even intelligent foieigners were struck by 
the peculiarity 7 The same nation, which, during the 
Crusades, had sacrificed innumerable lives m the hope 
of planting the Christ! m standard m the heait of Asia,® 
was now almost mdiflerent to the religion even of its 
own soveieign Henry VIII , by his sole will, legu- 


puo dire a mio giudizio, d aver 
in qmsti romon piuttosto guad 
agnato che perduto, perciodii 
tanta era la licenza del vivere, 
seconds cho ho inteso, pnma die 
quel regno si dividesse in due 
parti, era tanta poc i la devo- 
zione che avevano in Roma e in 
quei che vi abitavano, che ll papa 
era piu considerato come pnncipe 
grand 1 in Italia, che come capo 
della chiesa e pastore universale 
Ma scoperti che si furono gli 
ugonotti, cominciarono i cattolici 
\ riven re il suo nome, e rioonos- 
cerlo per vero \icnrio di Cnsto, 
confiimandoBi tan to pn’i in opin- 
lone di doverlo tener per talc, 
qutnto piil lo sentn ino spnz- 
zaro e negare da essi ugonotti ’ 
Relations des A mlmssadeurs Vem- 
tiens, vol il p 162 This inter- 
esting passage is one of many 
proofs that the immediate idvan 
tages derived fiom the Reforms - 
tion have been overrated , though 
the remote advantages were un- 
doubtedly immense 

T The indifference of the 
English to theological disputes, 
and the facility with which they 
changed their religion, caused 
many foreigners to censure their 
fickleness See, for instance, 
Essa*9 de Montaigne , livre n 
ehap xn p 365 Perlin, who 


tra\# lied in England in the mid 
die of the sixteenth century, says, 

‘ The people are reprobates and 
thorough enemies to good man 
ners and letters , for they don’t 
know whether they belong to 
God or the devil, which St Paul 
has reprehended in many people, 
s vying, Be not transpoitcd with 
divers sorts of winds, hut be 
const int and steidy to your be- 
lief Antiquarian Repertory, 
vol iv p 511, 4to 1809 See 
also the remarks of Michele in 
1557, and of Crespet in 1590, 
Fllid* Original Letfrrs, 2nd 
series, vol n p 239 , Hallam's 
Constitutional History , vol i 
p 102 , Southey's Commonplace 
Booh, 3rd series, p 408 

9 An historian of the thir 
teenth century strikingly ex 
presses the theologicil feeling* 
of the English crusaders, and 
the complete subordination of 
the political ones ‘ Indignum 
quippe judicabant ammarum 
suarum salutem omittere, et 
obsequium ccelestis Regis, clien- 
tele regis alicujus terrem post- 
pones , constituerunt lgitnr 
terminum, videlicet festum nativi- 
tatis beati Johanms Baptist* ’ 
Matthau Paris Histona Major , 
p 671 It is said, that the first 
tax ever imposed m England on 
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latod the national creed, and fixed the formularies of 
the church, which, if the people had been in earnest, 
he could not possibly have done , for he had no means 
of compelling submission , he had no standing army , 
and even his personal guards were so scanty, that 
at any moment they could have been destroyed by a 
rising of the warlike apprentices of London 9 After 
his death, there came Edward, who, as a Protestant 
king, undid the work of his father , and, a few years 
later, there came Mary, who, as a Popish queen, undid 
the work of her brother, while she, in her turn, was 
succeeded by Elizabeth, under whom another great 
alteration \tas effected in the established faith 10 Such 
was the indifference of the people, that these vast 
changes were accompanied without any serious risk 11 
In Franco, on the other hand, at the mere name of re- 
ligion, thousands of men were ready for the field In 
England, our civil wars ha\ e all been secular , tliey 
have been waged, either for a change of dynasty, or 


personal property ^as m 116G, 
and was for the purpose of cru- 
sading Sinclair's Hist of the 
Revenue, \ol l p 88 ‘It would 
not probably have been easily 
submitted to, had it not been 
ippiopriated for so popular a 
purpose ’ 

•Henry VIII had, at one time, 
fifty liorsc-guards, but they being 
expensive, were soon given up, 
and his only protection consisted 
of ‘the yeomen of the guard, 
fifty in number, and the common 
servants of the king’s household ’ 
Hallam's Const Hist vol i 
p 46 Theso ‘yeomen of the 
guard were raised by Henry 
VII in 1485 ’ Grose's Military 
Antiquities , vol i p 167 Com 
pare Turner's Hist of England , 
vol vu p 64 , and T/inqareCs 
Hut of England , vol in p 
298 


10 Locke, m lnstirst Letter on 
Toloration, has made some pun 
gent, and, I should suppose, veiy 
offensive, observitions on these 
ripid changes Locht's Works % 
\ol v p 27 

11 But, ilthough Mary eisily 
effected a change of uligion, the 
anti-ecclcsiastical spuit was far 
too strong to allow her to restore 
to the church its property ‘In 
Mary’s reign, accordingly, hor 
parliament, so obsequious w all 
matters of religion, adhered with 
a firm grasp to the possession ot 
church-lands ’ Halt am* s Const 
Hist vol i p 77 See also 
Short's Hist of the Church of 
England , p 213, T wgard's 
Hist of England, vol iv pp 
339, 340, Butler's Mem of ths 
Catholics, vol i p 253 , and 
Carmthen f s Hut of the Church 
of England , \ol i p J46 
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for an increase of liberty But those far more honiblc 
wars, by which, m the sixteenth century, France was 
desolated, were conducted m the name of Chnstianity, 
and even the political struggles of the great families 
wore merged in a deadly contest between Catholics and 
Protestants 12 

The effect this difference produced on the intellect of 
the two countries is very obvious Tho English, con- 
centrating their abilities upon great secular matters, 
had, by the close of the sixteenth century, produced a 
literature which never can pensh But the French, 
down to that penod, had not put forth a single work, 
the destruction of which would now be a los^ 1 to Europe 
What makes this contrast the more remarkable is, that 
m France the civilization, such as it was, had a longer 
standing, the material resources of the country had 
been earliei developed , its geographical position mado 
it the centre of European thought, 13 and it had pos- 
sessed a literature at a time when our ancestors were 
a mere tribe of wild and ignorant barbarians 

Tbe simple fact is, that this is one of those lnnumei 
able instances winch teach us that no country can rise 
to eminence so long as the ecclesiastical power pos- 
sesses much authority For, the predominance of the 
spiritual classes is necessarily accompanied by a cor- 
responding predominance of the topics in which those 
classes delight Wheneve 1 the ecclesiastical profession 
is very influential, ecclesiastical literature will be very 
abundant, and what is called profane literature will be 
very scanty Hence it occurred, that the minds of tho 
1< i cnch, being almost entirely occupied with religious 


** 1 Q.uand 6claU 1 1 guerre des 
©pinions religieuses, Ies antiquts 
nvaliUs des barons be trans 
form&rent en hnrne du preche ou 
de la messe ’ Capefigue , Hist de 
la Riforme ct de la T iguc, vol iv 
p 32 Compare Huplessts Mor- 
nay, Mbn et Correspond vok u 
PP 422, 563 , and Boullter , 
Matson Mtktaire du Rots de 


Frants , p 25, ‘des querdles 
d’autant plus vivos, qu’elles 
avoient la religion pour base ’ 

13 The intellectual advantages 
of France, arising from its posi 
tion between Italy, Germany, and 
England, are very fairly stated 
by M Lermimer ( Philosophy du 
Drovt , vol i p 9) 
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disputes, had no leisure for those great inquiries into 
which we in England weie beginning to enter , 14 and 
there was, as we shall presently see, an intei val of a 
whole generation between the progress of the French 
and English intellects, simply because there was about 
the same interval between the progress of their scepti- 
cism The theological literature, indeed, rapidly in- 
creased , 16 but it was not until the seventeenth century 
that France produced that great secular literature, the 
counterpart of which was to be found in England before 
the sixteenth century had come to a close 

Such was, m France, the natural consequence of the 
power of the church being prolonged beyond the period 
which the exigencies of society required But while 
this was the intellectual result, the moral and physical 
results were still more serious While the minds of 
men were thus heated by religious strife, it would have 
been idle to expect any of those maxims of chanty to 
which theological faction is always a stranger While 
the Protestants were murdering the Catholics , 16 and 
the Catholics murdering the Protestants, it was hardly 
likely that either sect should feel tolerance for the 
opinions of its enemy 17 During the sixteenth century, 

14 Just m the same way, the of the Catholics, and quite as 

lehgious disputes m Alexandria numerous relatively to the num* 
injured the interests of know- bers and power of the two par- 
ledge See the instructive re- ties Compare Sismondt , Hist 
marks of M Matter ( Hut de dts Frangais , vol xvm pp 516, 
VEcole <T Alexandria vol up 517, with Capejigue , Hist dc la 
131) Reforme , vol u p 173, vol vi 

15 Monted , Hut des divers p 54 , and Smedley, Hist of the 

Etats , vol vi p 136 Indeed, Reformed Religion m France, 
the theological spirit seized the vol i pp 199, 200, 237 
theatre, and the different secta- 17 In 1569 Corero writes 
nans ridiculed each other’s ‘ Ritrovai quel regno, certo, posto 
principles on the stage See a in grandissima confnsione , per- 
cunous passage at p 182 of the chfc, stante quella dmsione di 
same learned work, religione (convertita quasi in due 

u The crimes of the French faziom e mimicizie particolan), 
Protestants, though hardly no- era causa ch’ ognuno, senza ch« 
ticed in Felice's History of the amicizia o parentela potesse aver 
Protestants of France, pp 138- luoco, stava con l’oreochie at- 
143, were as revolting as those tente,epienodisospettoftscoltava 
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tieuties were occasionally made between the two parties , 
but they were only made to bo immediately biokcn , 18 
and, with the single exception of l’Hdpital, the baio 
idea of toleiation does not seem to have entered the 
head of any statesman of the age It was lecommendod 
by him , 19 but neither Ins splendid abilities, nor his 
unblemished integrity, could make head against the 
prevailing pic]udices °nd he eventually ic tiled into 
pt lvate life without effecting any of his noble schemes 20 
Indeed, in the leading events of this pu lod of French 
history, the predominance of the theological spirit was 
painfully shown It was shown m the universal deter- 
mination to subordinate political acts to lehgious 
opinions 21 It was shown in the conspiracy of Amboise, 
and m the confeience of Poissy , and still more was it 


da die parte nasceva qualche 
romore ’ Jxclat des Ambassad 
Venitiens, vol n p 10G He 
emphatically adds, ‘Temovano 
gl* ugonotti, t( mevmoli eittohci, 
temevi ll prmcipi, tomevino li 
sudditi ’ See also, on tins hor 
nble state of opinions, Sismondi, 
Hist d(s Frati (an, vol xvm pp 
21, 22, 118-120, 29b, 430 On 
both sides, the giosse&t eilummes 
were propagated and believed, 
and one of the charges biought 
ag mist Catherine de Mi dici was, 
that she caused the Cesarean 
operation to be perfoimul on the 
wives of Pint i stants, in order 
thit no ne iv hurtles might bt 
born Sprengel, Hist de la 
Mkdc< me, vol vn p 291 

18 Mably, Observations sur 
C Hut de France, vol m p 149 
In the reign of Charles IX alone, 
there were no less than five of 
these religions wars, each of 
which was concluded bj a treaty 
See Flassan, Hist de la Diplo- 
mats Ftan^aise, vol n p 69 
18 For which l’Hopital was 


accused of atheism ‘ ITomo 
doctus, sed verus atheus ’ Diet 
T kilo s u tide Athhsme ,\n(Euvres 
de Voltaire, vol xxxvn pp 181, 
182 

20 1 have not been able to 
mu t with any good life of this 
guat man that by Charles 
Putler is voiy superficial, and so 
is that by Eoinardi, in Rioq 
Umv vol xxi v pp 412-424 
My own information resputmg 
l’Hopital is from Sismondt, Hist 
des Fran^ais, vol xvm pp 431- 
430 Capejique , Hist de la De 
forme, vol n pp 135-137, 168- 
170, ])c 7 hou, Hut Umv vol 
in pp 519-523, vol iv pp 2-8, 
152-159, vol v pp 180-182, 
520, 521, 635, vol vi pp 703, 
7 04 , Sully, Gitonomies Roy ales 
vol l p 231 Duvernet {Hist 
de la Sorbonne vol i pp 215- 
218) is unsatisfactory, though 
fully recognizing his merit 

u ‘Ce hit alors que la nation 
ne pnt conseil que de son fana- 
tisme Les espnts, de jour en 
jour plus 6chauffi&s, ne virent 
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shown m those revolting curries so natural to supersti- 
tion, the massacies of Vassy and of St Bai tholomew, 
the murder of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry III by 
Clement These were the legitimate results of the spirit 
of religious bigotry They were the results of that 
accursed spn it, which, whenever it has had the power, 
has punished even to the death those who dared to 
differ fiom it, and which, now that the power has 
passed away, still continues to dogmatize on the most 
mysterious subjects, tamper with the most sacred prin- 
ciples of the human heart, and darken with its miser- 
able superstitions those sublime questions that no one 
should rudely touch, because they are for each accord- 
ing to the measure of his own soul, because they he m 
that unknown tract which separates the Finite from the 
Infinite, and because they are as a secret and individual 
covenant between Man and his God 

How long these sad days 52 would, m the ordinal y 
course of affairs, have been prolonged m France, is a 
question which we now perhaps have no means of an- 
swering , though theie is no doubt that the pi ogress 


plus (Vautie objet que celui de ]a 
religion, et par pi6t6 se firent les 
injures les plus atroces * Mably , 
Observations snr V Hist de 
France , \ol in p 145 
** Tho 19th and 20th volumes 
of Sismondi's Histoircdcs Fran- 
fais contain painful evidence of 
the internal condition of France 
before the accession of Henry 
IV Indeed, as Sismondi says 
(vol xx pp 11-16), it seemed at 
one time as if the only prospect 
wis a relapse into feudalism 
See also Monteit, Hist des divers 
Ftats , vol v pp 242-249 4 plus 
de trois cent mille maisons de- 
trudes * De Thou, m the me- 
moirs of his own life, says, ‘Les 
loix furent m6pris6es, et l’hon- 
neur de la France fut presque 
intanti et sous le voile 


de la religion, on ne rispiroit 
que la home, la vengeance, le 
massacre et lhncendie * Mkm 
de la Fie, in Histoire Umv vol 
l p 120, and the same writer, 
m his groat history, gives almost 
innumeidble instances of the 
crimes and persecutions con- 
stantly occurri ng Soe,for some of 
tlie most stnking cases, vol n 
p 383, vol iv pp 378, 380, 387, 
495, 496, 539, vol v pp 189, 
518, 5G1, 647, vol vi pp 421, 
422, 424, 426, 427, 430, 469 
Compare Duplessis, Mlm et 
Correspond vol n pp 41, 42, 
322, 335, 611, 612, vol m pp 
314,445, vol iv pp 112-114, 
Bf nmst Hist de CEdit de Nantes, 
vol i pp 307, 308 , Duvemet, 
Hist de la Sorbonne , vol l 
p 217 
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even of empmcal knowledge mubt, aocoiding to the 
process already pointed out, have eventually sufficed to 
rescue so great a country from her degraded position 
Fortunately, however, there now took place what wo 
must be content to call an accident, but which was tho 
beginning of a most important change In the year 
1589, Henry IV ascended the throne of France This 
great prince, who was far superior to any of the French 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century, 23 made small ac- 
count of those theological disputes which his predeces- 
sors had thought to be of paramount importance 
Before him, the kings of France, animated by the piety 
natural to the guardians of the church, had exerted all 
their authority to uphold the interests of the sacred 
profession Francis I said, that if his right hand were 
a heretic, he would cut it off 24 Henry II , whose zeal 


23 This, indeed, is not spying 
much , and far higher praise 
might be justly bestowed As 
to his domestic policy, thero can 
be only one opinion , and M 
Flassan speaks in the most fa 
vourable terms of his manage- 
ment of foreign affairs Flassan , 
Hut de la Diplomatic Fran f 
vol n pp 191, 192, 204-297, 
vol ill p 243 And see, to the 
same effect, the testimony of M 
Capefigue, an unfriendly judge 
Hut de la Reform e, \ol vn 
p xi v vol \m p 166 Fontenay 
Mareuil, who was a contenipo 
rary of Il**nry IV , though he 
wrote many years after the king 
was murdeud, says, ‘Co grind 
roy, qui estoit en plus de consi 
deration dans le mondo que pas 
un de see pr6d£cesseurs n’avoit 
est6 deprns Charlesmagne * Mkm 
de Fontenay , vol i p 46 Du- 
plessia Mornay calls him ' le plus 
grand roy que la chrestient^ ait 
port4 depuis cinq cens ana , f and 


Sully pronounces him to be ‘ le 
plus grand de nos rois 1 Duple < 
6U Mornay , Mkm et Correspond 
vol xi pp 30, 77, 131 Sully , 
(Economies Roy ale s, vol vn 
p 15 Compare vol vi pp 397, 
398, vol ix pp 36, 242, with 
some sensible remarks in Mkm 
de Gen Its, Paris, 1825, \ol ix 
p 299 

2< So it is generally related 
but there is a slightly different 
version of this orthodox declara- 
tion in Smedlcy's Hut of the 
Reformation m France , vol l 
p 30 Compare Maclaine's note 
m Mo s hi un! s / ecl es Hut vol 1 1 
p 24, with Sumondi , Hut dee 
Fran^ai «, vol xvi pp 453, 454, 
and Rdat d<s Ambassad Vbtt 
tiens , vol l p 50, vol n p 48 
It was also i rancis I who ad 
visod Chailes V to expel all 
the Mohammedans from Spam. 
Llorente , Hut de rinquuitton, 
vol i p 429. 
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was still greater , 25 ordered the judges to proceed against 
the Protestants, and publicly declared that he would 
‘make the extirpation of the heretics his principal 
business ’ 26 Charles IX , on the celebrated day of St 
Bartholomew, attempted to relieve the church by de- 
stroying them at a single blow Hemy III promised 
to ‘oppose heresy even at the risk of his life / for he 
said, ‘ he could not find a proudet grave than amidst 
the ruins of heresy ,27 

These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth 
century, by the heads of the oldest monarchy in 
Europe 28 But with such feelmgB, the powerful intel- 
lect of Henry IV had not the slightest sympathy To 
suit the shifting politics of his age, he had already 
changed his religion twice , and he did not hesitate to 
change it a third time , 29 when he found that by doingso 


25 The historian of the French 
Protestants says, in 1548, * le 
nouveau roi Ilenry II fut encore 
plus rigoureux que son pfere * 
Jknoist, Hist de V Edit de Nantes, 
\ol i p 12 

29 M Ranke ( Cnnl Wars in 
France, v ol i pp 240, 24 1) says, 
tint he issued i circular ‘ ad- 
dressed to the parliaments and 
to the judicial tribunals, in which 
they were urged to proceed 
against the Lutherans with the 
greatest seventy, and the judges 
informed that they would be held 
responsible, should they neglect 
these orders , and in which he 
declared plainly, that as soon as 
the peace with Spam was con- 
cluded, he was determined to 
make the extirpation of the 
heretics his pnncipil business ’ 
See also, on Henry II , in con- 
nexion with the Protestants, 
Mdbly , Observ sur VHist de 
France, \ ol m pp 133, 134, Be 
Thou, Hist Umv vol 1 pp 334, 
335, 387, vol li p 640, vol ill 


pp 365, 360 , Fehcds Hist of the 
French Protestants , p 58 

27 He said tins to the Estates 
of Blois in 1588 Rankis Civil 
Wars in France , \ol n p 202 
Compare his edict, in 1585, in 
Capifigue, Hist de la Reforme , 
vol lv pp 244, 245, and his 
speech in \ol v p 122 , and see 
Benou t, Hist de V Edit de Nan tes , 
vol l p 328, Duplessis Momay, 
Mem et Corresp vol i p 110, 
De Thou , Hist Umv vol j. 
p 250, vol vi n p 651, voL x, 
pp 294, 589, 674, 675 

29 With what zeal these opin- 
ions were enforced, appears, be- 
sides many other authorities, 
from Manno Cavalh, who writes 
in 1546, ‘ Li maestri di Sorbona 
lianno autoriti estrema di casti- 
gare li eretici, ll che fanuo con ll 
fuoco, brustolandoli vm a poco 
a poco’ Rclat des Ambassad, 
VSmtiens, vol l 262 , and see 
vol li p 24 

29 Indeed, Clement VIII was 
afterwards apprehensive of a 
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ho could ensure tranquillity to Ins country As ho had 
displayed such indifference about his own creed, he 
could not with decency show much bigotry about the 
creed of his subjects 30 We find, accordingly, that he 
was the author of the first public act of toleration which 
any government promulgated m France since Chris- 
tianity had been the religion of the country Only hve 
years after he had solemnly abjured Protestantism, he 
published tlio celebiauJ. Edict of Nantes , 31 by which, 
lor the first time, a Catholic government granted to 
heietics a fair share of civil and lehgious rights This 
was, unquestionably, the most important event that had 
yet occurred in the history of Fiench civilization 3 * If 
it is considered by itself, it is merely an evidence of the 
enlightened principles of the kmg , but when we look 
at its general success, and at the cessation of icligious 
war which followed it, we cannot fail to perceive that 
it was part of a vast movement, m which the people 
themselves participated Those who recognize the 
truth of the principles I have laboured to establish, will 
expect that this great step towaids religious liberty 
was accompanied by that spirit of sc cpticism, in the 


fourth apostasy * Er rneinte noch 
immer, IleimiLh IV w< ido zu- 
letzt vielleicht wit dor zuni Pro- 
festantismus zurmkkehn i , wic 
or cs schon einmal gah in ' 
Ranke , die Papstc , vol n p 216 
M TCinke, train his great know- 
ledge of It ill in m inuscripts, has 
thrown more light on thtse 
transactions than tho French 
historians lime been able to do 
so On his conversion, the chi 
raster of which was as obnous 
then as it is now, comp ire Du- 
ple s sis Mornay, Mem it Corre- 
spond vol i p 257, with Sully, 
(Economies Royalty, vol u 
p 1 26 Sec ilso Howell's Letters , 
book i p 42 , and a letter from 
Sir H Wotton in 1593, printed 
in Rehquus Wottoniana, p 711 


See also Ranke , Civil Wars m 
Loanee, vol n pp 257, 355 , 
Capcfguc, Hist dt la Reforme, 
vol n pp 305, 353 

31 iheedutof Nantes w is in 
1598, the abjuration in 1593 
Sistnondi, Hist dis Franqais, 
vol xxi pp 202, 486 But m 
1590 it was intimated to the 
pope as prohibit, if not certun, 
that Henry would * m den 
Sthooss der kathobsehen Kirche 
zuruckkohrcn ’ Ranke, die 
Papste , vol u p 210 
Si Of this edict, Sismondi says, 
4 Aucune 6poque dans Hustoire 
de France ne marque mieux peut 
6tre la fln d un monde ancien, 
le commencement d’un monde 
nouveau’ Hist des Fran gate 
vol xxi p 489 
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absence of which toleration has always been unknown 
And that this was actually the case, may be easily 
proved by an examination of the transitionary state 
which France began to enter towards the end of the 
sixteenth century 

The wri tings of Rabelais are often considered to affoi d 
the first instance of religious scepticism m the Fiench 
language 33 But, after a tolerably intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of this remarkable man, I have 
found nothing to justify such an opinion He cei taint) 
treats the clergy with great disrespect, and takes every 
opportunity of covering them with ridicule 34 His at- 
tacks, however, arc always made upon their personal 
vices, and not upon that narrow and intolerant spmt to 
which those vices were chiefly to be ascribed In not 
a single instance docs he show any thing hko con- 
sistent scepticism nor docs he appear to be aware 
that the disgraceful lives of the French clergy were but 


” On Rabelais, as the sup- 
posed founder of French scepti- 
cism, compare Laval Ike, Hist des 
Frangais,v ol 11 p 306, Stephen's 
Lectures on the History of France, 
vol u p 242 , Sismondi , Htst 
des Fran gens, vol xvi p 376 
** Particularly the monks 
See, among numerous other in- 
stances, vol i pp 278, 282, vol 
a pp 284, 285, of (Euvrcs do 
Rabelais , edit Amsterdam, 1725 
However, the high dignitaries of 
the church are not spared , for 
he says that Girgnntua 'se mor- 
voitenarchidiacre,* vol i p 132, 
and on two occasions (vol in 
p 65, vol lv pp 199, 200) he 
makes a very indocent allusion 
to the pope In vol i pp 260, 
261, he satirically notices tho 
way in which the services of the 
church were performed ‘ Dont 
luy dist le moyne Je ne dors 
jamais a mon aise, smon quand 


je suis au sermon, ou quand je 
pne Dieu ' 

85 His joke on the strength of 
Samson ( (Euvres de Rabelais , 
vol n pp 29, 30), and bis ridi- 
cule of one of the Mosaic laws 
(vol in p 34), are so unconnected 
with other paits of his work, as 
to have no appearance of belong- 
ing to a gonoral scheme The 
commontators, who find a hidden 
meaning in e\ory author they 
annot ito, have represented Rabe 
His as aiming at the highest ob- 
jects, and seeking to effect the 
most extensive social and reli- 
gious reforms This I greatly 
doubt, at all events I have seen 
no proof of it, and I cannot 
help thinking that Rabelais owes 
a large share of vs reputation 
to the obscurity of ins language 
On the other side of the ques- 
tion, and in favour of his com 
prehensiveneas, see a hold passage 
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the inevitable consequence of a system, which, corrupt 
as it was, still possessed every appearance of strength 
and vitality Indeed, the immense popularity which he 
enjoyed is, almost of itself, a decisive consideration, 
since no one, who is well infoimed as to the condition 
of the French early in the sixteenth century, will be- 
lieve it possible that a people, so sunk in superstition, 
should delight m a wnW by whom superstition is con- 
stantly attacked 

But the extension of experience, and the consequent 
increase of knowledge, were preparing the way for a 
great change in the French intellect The process, 
which had just taken place in England, was now begin- 
ning to take place in France , and m both countries the 
oidor of events was piecisely the same The spirit 
of doubt, hitherto confined to an occasional solitary 
tlnnkei, gradually assumed a bolder foim first it found 
a vent in the national literature, and then it influenced 
the conduct of practical statesmen That there was, 
m Fiance, an intimate connexion between scepticism 
and toleration, is proved, not only by those general 
arguments which make ns infer that such connexion 
must always exist, but also by the circumstance, that 
only a few years before the promulgation of the Edict 
of Nantes, there appeared the first systematic sceptic 
who wrote m the French language The Essays of 
Montaigne were published m 1588, 36 and form an epoch, 
not only in the literature, but also m the civilization, of 
France Putting aside personal peculiarities, which have 
less weight than is commonly supposed, it will be found 
that the difference between Rabelais and Montaigne is 
a measure of the difference between 1545 37 and 1588, 

\n CoUrulge ' Lit Tit mams, vol i Pantagruel of Rabelais has no 
pp 138, 139 date on the title-page, but it is 

18 The two first books in 1580, known that the third book was 
the third in 1588, with additions printed m 1515, and the fourth 
to the first two See Niceron , book in 1546 See Brunet , 
Mbit pour sermr a C Hist dea Manuel du Labraire , vol iv pp* 
Homme* illustres, vol xyi p 210, 4-6, Pans, 1843 The statement 

Pans, 1731 in Btog Untv vol xxxvi pp 

81 The first impression of the 482, 483, is rather confused 
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and that it, in some degree, corresponds with the rela- 
tion I have indicated between Jewel and Hooker, and 
between Hooker and Chillingworth For, the law which 
governs all these relations is the law of a progressive 
scepticism What Rabelais was to the supporters of 
theology, that was Montaigne to the theology itself 
The writings of Rabelais were only directed against 
the clergy , but the writings of Montaigne were 
directed against the system of which the clergy were 
the offspring 38 Under the guise of a mere man of 
the world, expressing natural thoughts m common 
language, Montaigne concealed a spirit of lofty and 
audacious inquiry 39 Although he lacked that com- 
prehensiveness which is the highest form of genius, 
he possessed other qualities essential to a great mind 
He was very cautious, and yet he was very bold He 
was cautious, since he would not believe strange things 

88 Mr 31 dlam {Lit of Europe, fact seems to be, thal Montaigne, 
rol n p 29) says, that bis seep- while recognizing abstractedly 
ticiam * is not displayed in nil- the existence of religious truths, 
gion ’ But if m use the word doubted our capacity for knowing 
‘ religion’ in its ordinary sense, them , th it is to say, he doubted 
as connected with dogma, it is if, out ot the immense number of 
evident, from Montaigne’s lan- religious opinions, there were 
guage, that he was a sceptic, and any means of asroi taming whit li 
an unflinching one too Indeed, wereaccurito His observations 
he goes so far as to say that all on miracles (pp /ill, 653, 654, 
religious opinions are the result 675) illustrate the character of 
of custom ‘ Comme de vray Ins mind , and whit he says on 
nous n’avons zultre mire de la prophetic visions is quoted and 
v6nt6 et de la raison, que Tex- confirmed by Piuel, m his pio- 
emple et id6e des opinions et found work Alienation Men tale, 
usances du pais ou nous eommes p 25G Compaze Maury , he- 
ld est touswurs la parfaicte reli- gendes Pk uses, p 268 note 
gton, la parfaicte police, parfaict 89 His friend, the celebrated 
et accornply usage do toutes He Thou, calls him 4 homme 
ohoses’ Essais dc Montaigne , fianc.ennemidetouteecntr unte ’ 
p 121, livre l chap xxx As a Mbnotres , in De T/iou , Hist 
natural consequence, he lays XJtiiv vol i p 59 see also vol 
down that religious error is not xi p 590 And M Lamartine 
criminal, p 63 , compare p 28 classes him with Montesquieu, 
See also how he notices the as ' ces deux grands republicans 
usurpations of the theological do la pens^e fran^aise ’ Hist 
spirit, pp 116, 508, 628 The des Girondms, vol i p 174 

VOL II 0 
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because they had been handed down by his forefathers , 
and he was bold, sm( e he was undaunted by the re- 
proaches with which the ignorant, who love to dogma- 
tize, always cover those whose knowledge makes them 
ready to doubt 40 These peculiarities would, m any 
age, have made Montaigne a useful man in the six- 
teenth century they made lnm an important one At 
the same time, Ins easy and amusing style 41 increased 
the circulation of his woiks, and thus contributed to 
popularize those opinions which he ventmed to recom- 
mend for general adoption 

This, then, is the first open declaration of that scep- 
ticism, which, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
publicly appeared in Fiance 45 During neaily three 
generations, it continued its couise with a constantly 
increasing activity, and developed itself in a manner 
similai to that which took place in England It will 
not be necessaiy to follow all the steps of this great 
process , but I will endeavour to trace those which, 
by then piommence, seem to be the most important 

A few years alter the appeal anco of the Essays of 
Montaigne, thoie was published m France a woik, which 
though now little read, possessed m the seventeenth 


40 He Bays (Essais, p 97), * Ce 
n’est paa a l’adventure sans rai- 
son que nous attiibuons a, Bim- 
plesse et ignorance la facility de 
croire et de se laisser persuader ’ 
Compare two striking passages, 

§ p 199 and 685 Nothing of 
ns sort had ever appeared be 
fore in the French language 
41 Dugald Stewart, whose turn 
of mind was very different from 
that of Montaigne, calls him 
‘this most amusing author’ 
Stewart's Philos of the Mind , 
vol i p 468 But Rousseau, in 
every respect a more competent 
judge, enthusiastically praises 1 la 
naivetA, la grAce et l’energie de 
son style inimitable’ Musset 
Pathaif , Vie de Rousseau, vol i 
p 186 Compare Lettres de 


SStngni, vol. in p 491, edit 
Paris, 1 843, and Lettres de 
Dudeffand a Walpole, vol i p 

94 

42 ‘Mais celui qui a r6pandu 
et populansi en France le scep- 
ticiBme, e’est Montaigne ’ Cousin , 
Hist dc la Philos , ti sArie, vol 
n pp 288, 289 • Die erste 

Regung des skeptischen Geistes 
finden wir in den Vorsuchen des 
Michael von Montaigne ’ Tenne- 
mann , Gcsih dcr Philos vol ix 
p 443 On the immense mflu 
ence of Montaigne, compare 
Tennemann, vol ix p 468, 
Monteil, Divers Etats , vol v pp 
263-266 , Sorel , Bxhlvothbjus 
Fran^oue, pp 80-91 , Le Ixmg, 
Bibhothique Histonque, vol iv 
p 627 
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century a reputation of the highest oidor This was 
the celebi atod Treatise on Wisdom , by Charron, m which 
we find, for the first time, an attempt made in a modem 
language to construct a system of moials without the 
aid of theology 43 What rendered this book, in some 
respects, even more foimidable than Montaigne’s, was 
the air of gravity with which it was written Chan on 
was evidently deeply impressed with the importance of 
the task he had undertaken, and he is honourably dis- 
tinguished from his contempoi anes, by a remarkable 
purity both of language and of sentiment His woik 
is almost the only one of that age m which nothing 
can be found to offend the chastest cuts Although he 
borrowed from Montaigne innumerable illustrations , 44 
he has carefully omitted those indecencies into which 
that otherwise chaimmg wnter was often betrayed 
Besides this, there is about the work of Cliarron a 
Systematic completeness which never fails to attract 
attention In originality, he was, in some respects, 
inferior to Montaigne , but he had the advantage of 
coming after him, and there can be no doubt that ho 
rose to an elevation which, to Montaigne, would have 


41 Compare the remarks on 
Charron in Tennemann , Ge- 
sekwhte der Philosophic, vol lx 
p 527, with two insidious pas- 
sages in Charron , De la Sages % 
vol l pp 4, 366 

44 The obligations of Charron 
to Montaigno wore very consider- 
able, but are stated too strongly 
by many writers Sorel t Bibho- 
tftique Fran^oisc, p 93 , and 
Hallam's Literature of Europe , 
vol li pp 362, 509 On the 
most important subjects, Charron 
was a bolder and deeper thinker 
than Montaigne, though he is 
now so little read, that the only 
tolerably complete account I 
have seen of hie system is in 
Tennemann, Gesch der Philoso- 
phic, vol ix pp 458-487 Buhle 
\GcscHichte der neuem Philoso- 


phic, vol n pp 918-925) and 
Cousin ( Hist de la Philos ii 
s6rie, vol u p 289) are short 
aod unsatisfactory Even Dr 
Parr, who was oxtensively read 
in this sort of literature, appoars 
only to have known Charron 
through Bayle (soe notes on the 
Spital Sermon, m Parr's Works , 
vol n pp 520, 521), while 
Dugald Stewart, with suspicious 
tautology, quotes, in three differ- 
ent places, the same passage 
from Charron Stewart's Philo 
sopht/ of the Mind, vol u p 2,13, 
vol ill pp 365, 393 Singularly 
enough, Talleyrand was a great 
admirer of De la Sag esse, and 
presented his favourite copy of 
it to Madame de Genlisl See 
her own account, in Mhn d* 
Gcnhs, vol iv pp 352, J53 
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been inaccessible Taking his stand, as it woie, on the 
summit ol knowledge, he boldly attempts to enumorate 
the elements of wisdom, and the conditions under which 
those elements i\ ill work In the scheme which he thus 
consti ucta, he entnely omits theological dogmas , 45 and 
ho treats with undissembled scoi n many of those con- 
clusions which the people had hitherto umvei sally 
icceived He reminds his countiymen that their reli- 
gion is the accidental icsult of their birth and educa- 
tion, and that if they had been boin m a Mohammedan 
countiy, they would have been as him believers in Mo- 
hammedanism as they then were m Oh 1 istianity 46 Fiom 
this consideration, he insists on the absurdity of their 
ti oubling themselves about the vauety of creeds, seoing 
that such variety is tho result of cncumstanccs over 
which they have no control Also it is to bo observed, 
that each of these different religions declares itself to 
bo tlie tine one , 47 and all of them are equally based 
upon supernatural pretensions, such as mystenes, mi- 
racles, piophets, and the like 48 It is because men 
forget these things, that they are the slaves of that 
confidence which is the great obstacle to all real know- 
ledge, and which can only bo lemoved by taking such 
a large and comprehensive \ie\v, as will show us how 
all nations cling with equal /eal to the tenets m winch 
they have been educated 49 And, says Chau on, if we 


45 See his dehnition, or rather 
description, of wisdom, m Char- 
ron, De la Sages se, vol i p 295, 
vol ii pp 113, 115 

** Be la Say esse vol i pp 63, 
351 

4T ‘Chacune pe piel&re aux 
antres, et se confie d’etre la meil 
leure et plus vraie quo les autres 
et s’entie reprochenfc apsM les 
Hues aux autres quelque those, 
et par-14 s’entre condarauent et 
rejettent ’ De la Sages se, vol i 
p 348 , see also vol l pp 144, 
304, 305, 306, vol n p 116 
Expressions almost identical ire 


used by M Charles Compte, 
Traite dt Legislation, vol i 
p 233 

4S ‘ r l outee trouvent et fournis- 
ai nt miracles, prodigey, oracles, 
ni) stores sacr^s, saints prophet os, 
tetes, certains articles de foy et 
cifeanco ntaessancs au sdut’ 
Be la Sagesse, vol l p 346 

4 ® Hence he opposes prose 
btism, and takes up the philoso- 
phic ground, that religious 
opinions, being governed by un- 
deviating laws, owo their varia- 
tions to \anation8 in their 
antecedents and are alwdys, if 
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look a little deeper, we shall see that each of the great 
religions is built upon that which preceded it ThuB, 
the religion of the Jews is founded upon that of the 
Egyptians , Christianity is the result of Judaism , and, 
Irom these two last, there has natuially sprung Moliam 
medamsm 50 We, therefore, adds this gieat writer, 
should rise above the prctonsions of hostile sects, and, 
without being terrified by the fear of future punish- 
ment, or allured by the hope of future happiness, 
we should be content with such practical religion as 
consists in performing the duties of life , and, uncon- 
trolled by the dogmas of any particular creed, we should 
strive to mako the soul retire inward upon itself, and 
by the efforts of its own contemplation, admire the 
ineffable grandeur of the Being of beings, the supreme 
cause of all created things 51 

/eft to themselves, suited to the mais les Tieilles condamueut bien 
existing state of things * Et do tout-A-fait et entiirement les 
ces conclusions, nous apprendrons jeunes, et les tiennent pour en- 
a n’^pouser nen, ne jurer a nen, neimes capable* ’ Dc la Sage&se, 
n'admirer nen, ne se troubler de vol l p 3 19 This, I believe, 
nen, mais quoi qu’il adnenne, is the first m&tance in any mo- 
que roncrie,tempete, se resoudre dcrn language of the doctnne of 
a ce point, que c’est le cours du religious development, a doctnne 
monde, dest nature qui fait des which, since Clmrron, has been 
siennes' Bela && 7 «*w,vol l p 311 steadily advancing, particularly 
40 1 Mais comme elles naissent among men whose knowledge m 
Tune apr£s l’autre, la plus jeune extern e enough to enable them 
bfi-tit toujours sur son ain6e et to compare the different religions 
prochame pr6c6dente, laquelle which have prevailed at different 
elle n’unprouve, ni ne condamno times In this, as in other sub- 
de fond en comble, autrement jects, they who are unable to 
elle ne seroit pas ouie, et ne compare, suppose that everything 
pourroit prendre pied , mais is isolated, simply because to 
seulem entV accuse ou d’imperfec- them the continuity is invisible 
tion, ou de son tenne fini, et qu’i As to the Alexandrian doctrine 
cette occasion elle vient pour lui of development, found particu 
succ6der et la parfaire, et amei larly in Clement and Ongen, see 
la ruine peu-i-peu, et s’enrichit Neander's Hist of the Churchy 
de ses (Upouilles, comme la vol u pp 234-267 , and in par- 
Judaique a fait a la Gentille et ticular pp 241, 246 
Egypticnnc, la Chritienne a la 41 Dc la Sagesse , vol l pp 
Judaique, la Mahometane k la 366, 36V5 , two magnificent pas 
Judaique etChr/stionneensembl* sages But the whole chaptei 
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Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, 
were for the first time laid before the French people in 
then own mothei -tongue 52 The sceptical and secular 
spirit, of which they weie the representatives, con- 
tinued to mciease, and, as the seventeenth century 
advanced, the decline of fanaticism, so far fiom being 
confined to a few isolated thmkeis, gradually became 
common, even among oi dinaiy politicians 53 The clergy, 
sensible of the danger, wished the government to check 
the progress of mquuy , 54 and the pope himself, m a 
formal remonstrance with Henry, urged him to remedy 
the evil, by prosecuting the heretics, from whom he 


ought to be read, Ime ii chap v 
In it there is an occasional am- 
oiguity Tennemann, however, 
in the most important point, 
understands Charron as I do in 
regard to the doctrine of futuio 
punishments Get>chichte dcr 
Philosophic , vol lx p 473 
62 The fust edition of La 
Sagib&e was published at Bour- 
deuux in 1601 Nlceron, Ifommes 
illustre a, vol xvi p 224 , Hal- 
t a ni 3 Lit of Furupe, vol u p 
509, Biog Uiuv vol vm p 2.50 
Two editions wore susoquently 
published in Pans, in 1604 and 
1607 Br7in.it, Manuel du Li 
hr air e , vol i p 639 

6a Sismondi (Hist desFranfais, 
vol xxn p 86) and La valine ( Hist 
des Fran^ais, xol m p 84) havo 
noticed the diminution of religious 
zeal e vrly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury , and some curious e\ idem o 
will also be found m thecorrespon 
deuce of Duplessis Mornay See, 
tor instance, a letter he wrote to 
Diodati, m 1609 ‘A beaucoup 
aiyourd’hui il fault commencor 
par la, qu’il y a une religion, 
premier que de leur du e quelle ’ 
Duplessis , Mhn et Corresp yo ! x 


p 415 This middle, or socu 
lar party, received the name of 
‘ Politiques,’ and began to be 
poweiful in 1592 or 1593 
Benoist (Hud de F Edit de Nantes, 
yoI i p 113), under the year 
1 59 b contemptuously says ‘II 
s’61ova une foulede concilidteura 
de religion,* see also pp 201, 
273 In 1590, and in 1694, the 
' Politiques * are noticed by De 
Thou {Hist Untv vol xi p 171, 
vol xn p 134), and on the in 
crease in 1593, of ‘ le tiers parti 
politique et n^gociatenr/ see 
Capejigue , Hist de la Riforme, 
vol y i p 235 See also, respect 
ing ‘ les politiques/ a letter from 
the Spanish ambassador to his 
own court, in 1615, in Capefique's 
Richelieu , iol i p 93, ana for 
the rise in PuriB, in 1592, of a 
4 politisch und kirchlich gemas- 
sigte Gesmnung/ see Ranke, du 
Papste, vol ii p 243 
54 The Sorbonne went so far 
as to condemn Charron’s great 
work, but could not succeed in 
having it prohibited Compare 
Duvernet, Hu>t de la Sorbonne, 
vol ii p 1 39, with Ragle, article 
Charron, note t 
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thought all the mischief had originally proceeded 66 But 
this the king steadily refused He saw the immense 
advantages that would anse, if he could weaken the 
ecclesiastical power by balancing the two sects against 
each other , 66 and therefore, though he was a Catholic, 
his policy rather leaned m favour of the Protestants, 
as being the weaker party 67 He granted sums of 
money towards the support of their ministers and the 
repair of their churches , 58 he banished the Jesuits, 
who were their most dangerous enemies , 69 and he 
always had with him two representatives of the re- 
formed church, whose business it was to inform him of 


41 In the appendix to Ranke 
(Die Romischen Papste , vol hi 
pp 141, 142), there will be found 
the instructions which were given 
to the nuncio, in 1603, when he 
was sent to the French court, 
aud which should be compared 
with a letter, written m 1604, m 
Sully, (Economies Roy ales, vol v 
p 122, edit 1820 
58 * Sem Sinn war lm Allge- 
meinen, ohne Zweifel,dasGleich- 
gewicht zwischen ihnen zu er- 
halten ’ Ranke, die Papste, vol 
u pp 430, 431 ‘Henri IV, 

F expression de Find TiSrentisme 
religieux ee posa comme une 
transaction entre ces deux 
syst^mes ' Capejigue, Hist de la 
Mforme, vol vi p 368 ‘Henry 
IV endeatoured to adjust the 
balance evenly ’ Smedlef* Hist 
of the Reformed Religion m 
France , vol in p 19 See also 
Benoist, Hist de V Edit de Nantes, 
vol l p 136 Hence, of course, 
neither party was quite satisfied 
Mablys Observations, vol in 
p 220 Mezeray , Histoire de 

France, vol m p 959 
6T Compare Capejigue, Hist de 
la Rtforme, vol vm p 61, with 
Bazin, Hist de Ijouts XIII, ^ ol i 


pp 32, 33 See also, on his 
inch lation towards the Protes 
tants, Mhn de Fontenay Mareuil, 
vol l p 91 Fontenay, p 94, 
mentions, as a singular instance, 
that ‘ ll se vist de son temps des 
huguenots avoir des abbayes ’ 

M Sully , (Econo miis Royales , 
vol iv p 134, vol vi p 233, 
Duplessxs Mornay , Mem et Cor 
resp vol xi p 242 , Benoist, 
Hist de r Edit de Nantes, vol n 
pp 68, 205 Those grants were 
annual, and were apportioned by 
the Protestants themselves See 
their own account, in Quick's 
Synodtcon in Gallia, vol i pp 
198, 222, 246, 247, 249, 276-277 
58 Henry IV banished the 
Jesuits in 1594 , hut they were 
allowed, later m his reign, to 
make fresh settlements in h ranee 
Flassan, Hist de la Diplomats, 
vol vi p 485, Bazin, Hist de 
Louis XIII, vol l p 106 , Mon 
teil. Divers Ftats, vol v p 192 
note, De Thou, Hist Umv vol 
xiv p 298 Compare the notices 
of them in Sully, (Economies, vol 
ll p 234, vol iv pp 200, 235 
245 But there can be little doubt 
that they owed their recall to 
the dread entertahied of their 
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any mfi action of those edicts which ho had issued in 
favour of their religion 60 

Thus it was, that in Fiance, as well as in England, 
toleration was pieceded by scepticism, and thus it 
was, that out of this scepticism there arose the humane 
and eulightend measuies of Hemy IV The great 
prmee, by whom these things were effected, unhap- 
pily loll a victim to that fanatical spirit which he had 
dono much to cuib, 6i but the circumstances which 
occuired after his death, showed how gieat an impetus 
had been given to the age 

On the murder oi Hemy IV , m 1610, the govern- 
ment fell into the hands of the queen, who administered 
it duimg the minority of her son, Louis XIII And it 
is a remarkable evidence of the direction which the 
mind was now taking, that she, though a weak and 
bigoted woman, 62 refrained fiom those persecutions 
which, only one geneiation before, had been considered 
a necessary proof of religious sincerity That, indeed, 
must have been a movement of no common eneigy, 
which could force toleration, early m the seventeenth 
century, upon a princess of tho house of Medici, an 
ignoiant and supeistitions Catholic, who had been cdu- 


intriguos ( Gregove , Htst des 
Confesseurs, p 316), and Homy 
evidently disliked as well as 
feared them See two letteis 
fiom him in Duphssis, Mem it 
Corresp \ol vi pp 129, 151 
It would appear, fiom the Mim 
de BkJuIicu, vol \ p 350, Pans, 
1823, that tho king never re- 
stored to thorn then former 
authority in regal’d toeducition 

60 Bazin , Hist dt Lovu> Alii \ 
vol i pp 142, 143, Le Vassor, 
vol l p 1 56, Sismcndi, vol xxn 
p 116, Duplessis Mornay , v ol i 
p 389 , Sully , (Economies, vol v n 
pp 105, 4 32, 442 

61 When Itavaillac was ex 
amined, he said, ‘qu’il y avail 


6t^ excite par TinUrdt de la re- 
ligion, et par une impulsion 
irresistible ’ Bazin , Hist de 

Loins XIU, vol i p 38 This 
woik contains the fullest account 
I have met with of Ravaillac , 
ot whom there is, moreover, a 
description in Lcs Histonettes de 
Tallement des Beaux, vol i p 85, 
Pans, 1840, a very curious book 
0 T e Vassor (Hist de Ijoun 
A III, vol i p 279) calls her 
‘ supers ti ti euse au dernni point,’ 
and, in vol v p 481, 4 femme 
cr^dule et superstition so ' See 
also vol m p 250, vol vi p 628, 
and (irkgoire , Hist des Confes 
senrs , p 65 
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catod in tlie midst of her priests, and had been accus- 
tomed to look for their applause as the highest object 
of earthly ambition 

Yet this was what actually occurred The queen 
continued the ministers of Henry TV , and announced, 
that m every thing she would follow his example 63 Her 
fust public act was, a declaration, that the Edict of 
Nantes should be inviolably pieserved , for, she says, 
experience has taught our predecessois, that violence, 
so far from inducing men to return to the Catholic 
church, prevents them from domg so 64 Indeed, so 
anxious was she upon this point, that when Louis, in 
L6I4, attamed his nominal majority, the first act of his 
government was another confirmation of the Edict of 
Nantes 66 And, in 1615, she caused the king, who still 
remained under her tutelage, 66 to issue a declaration, 


" ‘ Elle annon 9 a qu’elle vou- 
loit suivre en tout l’exemple du 
feu roi Le miniature de 

Henn IV, que la reine conti- 
nuous’ Sumondi , Hist des 
Franyais, vol xxn pp 206,210, 
and see two letters from her, in 
Duph ssis Mornay , Mem et Cor- 
resp yoI xi p 282, vol xn 
p 428 Sully had feared that the 
death of Henry IV would cause 
cl change of policy * que 1’on 
b’alloit jeter dans des dessems 
tous contraires aux regies, ordree 
et maximes du feu roy 9 (Eco- 
nomies Royales , vol vm p 401 
• 4 Seethe declaration m Bazin, 
Hut de Louis XIII , vol i pp 
74, 75 , and notices of it m Mem 
de Richelieu, vol i p 58 , Cape- 
figue's Richelieu, vol i p 27, 
Benoist, Hut del Edit de Nantes, 
vol n p 7, Ije Vassor, Hut de 
Louis XIII, vol i p 58 But 
uone of these writers, nor Sis- 
mondi (vol xxn p 221), appear 
to he aware that the issuing of 
this declaration was determined 


on, in council, as eirly as the 
17th of May, that is, only three 
days after the death of Henry 
IV This is mentioned by Pont- 
chartrain, who was then one of 
the ministers See Mhn dc 
Pontchar tram, edit Petitot, 1822, 
vol 1 p 409 , a book little 
known, but well worthy of being 
read 

65 Bazin, Hut do Louis XIII, 
vol 1 p 262 , Benoist, Hut de 
VEdit de Nantes, vol 11 p 140, 
Mkm de Fontenay Mareuil , vol 
1 p 257 , Le Vassor, vol 1 
p 604 

88 ‘ Laissant n^anmoins l’ad- 
mimstration du royaume a la 
reme sa mdre ' Mem de Bas 
sompierre, vol 11 p 52 Com- 
pare Sully, (Economies, vol ix 
p 177 She possessed complete 
authority over the king till 1617 
See Mernmns de Montglat, vol 1 
p 24 * a voit 6t6 tenu fort bas 

par la reine sa m&re * See also 
Le Vassor, Hut de Louis XIII 
vol 11 pp 640, 077, 716, 704 
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by which all preceding measures in favour of the Pro 
testants were publicly confirmed 67 In the same spirit, 
she, in 1611, wished to raise to the presidency of par- 
liament the celebrated Do Thou , and it was only by 
making a formal annount < mont ot his heresy, that the 
pope succeeded in trust latmg what, he considered an 
impious design 68 

The tum which things wcie now taking, caused no 
little alaim to the fi lends of the hierarchy The most 
zealous chuichmen loudly censured the policy of the 
queen , and a great historian has observed that when, 
during the reign of Louis XIII , such alarm was caused 
m Europe by the active encroachments of the ecclesi- 
astical power, France was the first country that ventured 
to oppose them 69 The nuncio openly complained to 
the queen of her conduct m favourmg heretics , and he 
anxiously desired that those Protestant works should 
be suppicsscd, by which the consciences of true be- 
lievers were greatly scandalized 70 But these, and 
similar representations, were no longer listened to with 
the respect they would formerly have received , and the 
affairs of the country continued to be administered with 
those purely temporal views, on which the measures of 
Henry IV had been avowedly based 71 

Such was now the pohey of the government of France, 


67 Bazin, Hist de Louis XIII, 
vol i pp 381, 382 

“ In 1611, * le pape le rejeta 
furmolloment comma h^rctique ’ 
Bazin, vol i p 174 This is 
glossed over by Pontchartrain 
( Mbnoins , vol l p 450) , but 
the statement of M Ba^m is 
confirmed in the preface to Be 
Thou, Histoirc Umverselle, vol i 
p xvi 

“ 9 4 Ler erste Einhalt den die 
kirchliche Restauration erfuhr, 
geschah in Frankreich ’ Banke , 
die Bamtschen Papste, vol m 

p 160 

76 This desire was expressed 


several times, but in vain 
4 Gem batten die Nuntien Werko 
wie \ on Thou tind Richer vtrbo- 
ten, aber es war lhnen mcht 
raoglich ' Banke, die Papste, 
\ol in p 181, Anil ing Com- 
pare Mem de Bicheheu, vol n 
p 68 , Mem de Pontchartram, 
vol l, p 428 

71 This decline of the ecclesi- 
astical power is noticed by many 
writers of the time, but it is 
sufficient to lefer to the very 
curious remonstrance of the 
Trench clergy, in 1605, in Be 
Thou, Hut Umv vol xiv pp 
446 447 
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a government which, not many years before, had con- 
sidered it the great duty of a sovereign to punish heretics 
and extirpate heresy That this continued improve- 
ment was merely the result of the general intellectual 
development, is evident, not only fiom its success, but 
also from the character of the queen-regent and the king 
No one who has read the contempoiay memoirs, can deny 
that Mary de Medu i and Louis XIII were as supersti- 
tious as any of then predecessors , and it is, therefore, 
evident, that this disregard of theological prejudices was 
due, not to their own personal merits, but to the ad- 
vancing knowledge of the country, and to the pressure 
of an age which, m the rapidity of its progiess, hurried 
along those who believed themselves to be its rulers 
But these considerations, weighty as they are, will 
only slightly dimmish the merit of that remarkable 
man, wlio now appeared on the stage of public affans 
During the last eighteen years of the reign of 
Louis XIII , France was entiroly governed by Riche- 
lieu, 7 * one of that extremely small class of statesmen 
to whom it is given to impress their own character on 
the destiny of their country This great ruler has, in 
his knowledge of the political art, probably nevei been 
surpassed, except by that prodigy of genius who, in our 
time, troubled the fortunes of Europe But, in one 
important view, Richelieu was superior to Napoleon 
The life of Napoleon was a constant effort to oppress 
the Liberties ol mankind , and his unrivalled capacity 
exhausted its resources in struggling against the ten- 
dencies of a great age Richelieu, too, was a despot , 
but his despotism took a nobler turn He displayed, 
what Napoleon never possessed, a just appreciation of 
the spirit of his own time In one great point, mdeed, 
he failed His attempts to destroy the power of the 

12 As M Monteil says (Hist adds, pp 218, 219, that he 4 avoit 
des Fran$ais des divers Etats, gouvern6 dix-huit ans la France 
vol vn p 114), ‘Richelieu tint avec un pouvoir absolu et uno 
le sceptre , Louis XIII porta la gloire sans parcille ’ Compare 
couronne ' And Campion (MS- MSm du Cardinal de Betz, vol l 
mmrcs, p 37) calls him 4 plutot p 63 
le maltre (pie le mimstre and 
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French nobility were altogether futile , 73 for, owing to 
a long course of events, tho authority of that insolent 
class was so deeply looted m the popular mmd, that the 
labours of anothei century were required to efface its 
ancient influence But, though Richelieu could not 
dimmish tho sot i il and moral weight of the French 
nobles, he curtnled their political privileges, and he 
chastised their crimes wdh a seventy which, for a time 
at least, repressed their former license 74 So little, 
however, can even tho ablest statesman effect, unless ho 
is seconded by the general temper of the age in which 
he lives, that these checks, rude as they were, produced 
no permanent result After his death, the French 
nobles, as we shall presently see, quickly rallied , and, 
m the wars of the Fronde, debased that great struggle 
into a mere contest of nval families Nor was it until 
the close of the eighteenth century, that France was 
Anally relieved irum the overweening influence of that 
poweiful class, whose selfishness had long retarded the 
progress of civilization, by retaining the people m a 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have 
not yot fully recovered 

Although m this respect Richelieu failed m achieving 
his designs, he in other matters met with signal success 
This was owing to the fact, that his large and compre- 

78 The common opinion, put cfntur), when the intellect of 
forth in Alisons Hist of Europe, > ranee rebelled against it, over- 
vol l pp 101-104, and in many threw it, and tin ally effected the 
other books, is that Richelieu French Revolution 
did destroy their influence, but 4 Richelieu appeirs to hive 
this error anses from confusing formed the design of humbling 
political influence with social m- the nobles, at least as early as 
tiueuce What is termed the po- 1624 See a characteristic pas 
htical power of a class, is merely sage in his Memoircs , vol n 
the symptom and manifestation of p 340 In Swinburnes Courts oj 
its real power , and it is no use Europe, vol il pp 63-65, there 
to attack the first, unless'you cm is a curious traditional anecdote, 
also weaken tho second The which, though probably false, 
real power of the nobles was shows, at all evt nts, the fear and 
social, and that neither Riche- hatred with which the French 
lieu nor Louis Xl\ could im- uobles regarded the memory of 
pair, and it remained intact un- Richelieu more than a century 
til the middle of tho eighteenth after Ins death 
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hensive views harmonized with that sceptical tendency, 
of which I have just given some account For this 
remarkable man, though lie was a bishop and a cardinal, 
never for a moment allowed the claims of his profession 
to make lnm forego the superior claims of his countiy 
He knew, what is too often forgotten, that the governor 
of a people should measure affairs solely by a political 
standard, and should pay no logard to the pi ©tensions 
of any sect, or the propagation of any opmions, except 
m refcience to the present and pi actical welfare of men 
The consequence was, that, during his administration, 
there was seen tho marvellous spectacle of supreme 
authority wielded by a pnest, who took no pams to m- 
cieaso the power of the spiritual classes Indeed, so 
far from this, he often treated them with what was then 
considered unexampled rigour The xoyal confessois, 
on account of the importance of then functions, had 
always been legarded wnth a certain veneration , they 
were supposed to be men of unspotted piety , they had 
hitheito possessed immense influence, and even the 
most powerful statesmen had thought it advisable to 
show them the deference due to their exalted position 76 
Richelieu, however, was too familiar with the arts of 
his profession, to feel much lespect for these kcopors of 
the consciences of kmgs Caussm, the confessor ol 
Louis XIII , had, it seems, followed the example of his 
predecessors, and endeavouied to instil lus own views 
of policy mto the mind of the loyal penitent 76 But 

75 On their influence, see Gre- ( Hist Umv vol x pp 666,007) 
'join, lltatoire dts Confesscurs , sajaof tlut pimte ‘ Scat tun 
and compaio tho remarks of Mr perament, soit Education, la pre 
Groto, agreit writer, whose mind &uiee d’un moine faisait toujours 
is always leady with historical plusn a Henri, etje lui ai moi 
analogue Grote's Hist oj Grucc, mum souvent entendu dire, que 
vol vi p 393, 2nd edit 1851 luir vue produisoit le mOme effet 
Many ot the 1* i on eh kmgs had sm son &me, que le chatouille 
a strong natural afhction for ment le plus cUIk it sur le 
monks , but the most singular corps ’ 

instance I have found of this 74 One ot his suggestions was, 
sort of love is mentioned by no ‘ sur les dangers que couroit le 
less a man than I)e Thou, r(- latholicisme en Allemagne, par 
spcctmg Henry III He Thou ses liaisons avoc ha puissances 
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Richeliou, so soon as he heard of this, dismissed him 
from office, and sont him into exile , foi, lie contemptu- 
ously says, ‘ the little father Caussm ’ should not inter- 
fere in matters of government, since ho is one of 
those ‘ who have always been brought up in the inno- 
cence of a r eligious life 77 Caussm was succeeded by 
the celebrated Sirmond , but Richelieu would not allow 
the new confessor to begin his duties, until he had 
solemnly promised nevei to interfere in state affairs 78 
On another occasion of much more importance, 
Richelieu displayc d a similar spn it The French clei gy 
were then possessed of enormous wealth , and, as they 
enjoyed the privilege of taxing themselves, they were 
careful not to make what they considered unnecessaiy 
contributions towaids defraying the expenses of tho 
state They had cheei fully advanced money to carry 
on war against the Protestants, because they believed i fc 
to be their duty to assist m the extirpation of horesy 79 

protestantes ’ Gr&goirc, Hi&toire ceuce dune vie religieuse ’ see 
des Confcssturs , p 342 The also p 216, on his ‘ simplicity et 
fullest account of Causei n is in ignorance’ Respecting Riehe- 
Le Vassor, Hist dc Louis XIII, lieu’s treatment of Caussm, see 
vol ix pp 287-299, to which, Mem dc Montglat, \o\ i pp 173- 
however, ur^goire never refers 175, Lettres de Patw, vol l 
As I shall have frequent occa- p 49 , Dcs Riaux, Hu>toriettcs, 
bion to quote Le Vassor, I may vol n p 182 
observe, that he is far more ac- 78 SismoncU, Hist dcs Fran^ais, 
curate than is generally sup- vol xxm p 332, rallemant dcs 
posed, and that he has been -seiy Ittavx, Uistonettes , vol, in p 78 
unfairly treated by the iuajouly note Le Vassor (Hist de Louts 
of 1‘rench writers, among whom XIII, v ol x part n p 761) Bays, 
he is unpopular, on account of his that Sirmond 4 se soutint a la 
constant attacks on Louis XIV cour sous le mimst&re de Richo- 
Sismondi (Hist dcs Frangai s, lieu, parce qu’il ne se m61oit 
vol xxn pp 188, 189) speaks point dcs affaires d’etat * Ac- 
highly of his Hist of I ouisAIII , cording to the same writer (vol 
and so far as my own reading vui p 166), Richelieu thought 
extends, I can confirm his favour- at one time of depriving the 
able opinion Jesuits of their post of confessor 

TT 4 Le petit p&re Cousin’ to the king 
Mbn de Uuheheu, vol x p 206, 79 Lavallee , Hist drs Fran^ats^ 

and at p 217, he is classed among vol in p 87, Le Vassor, Hist 
the 4 personnel qui avoient tou- de Louis XIII , vol iv p 208 , 
jouis 4t6 nournes dans Tiuno- Bazin, Hist de Louis XIII, a 
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But they saw no reason why their revenues should be 
wasted m effecting mcro temporal benefits , they con- 
sidered themselves as the guardians of funds set apart 
for spiritual purposes, and they thought it impious that 
wealth consecrated by the piety of their ancestors 
should fall into the profane hands of secular statesmen 
Richelieu, who looked on these sciuples as the arti- 
fices of interested men, had taken a veiy different view 
of the relation which the clergy bore to the counti y 80 
So far from thinking that the interests of the church 
weie superior to those of the state, he laid it down as 
a maxim of policy, that ‘ the reputation of the state 
was the first consideration ’ 81 With such fearlessness 
did he carry out this principle, that having convoked 
at Mantes a great assembly of the clergy, he compelled 
them to aid the government by an extraordinary supply 
of 6,000,000 francs , and finding that some of tho 
highest dignitaries bad expressed their discontent at so 
unusual a step, he laid hands on them also, and to the 
amazement of the church, sent into exile not only four 
of the bishops, but likewise the two archbishops of 
Toulouse and of Sens 82 

p 144, Bcnotst, Hist de VEdit il n’y a men de plus agr6able au 
de Nantes , vol n pp 337, 338 P6re commun des homines, que 
Benoist sajs ‘Le clerg6 de de garantir une nation de sa 
France, ignorant et corrompu, mine Dieu n’ayant besom de 
croyoit tout son dovoir compns nen, lui consacrer des biens, 
dans l’extirpation des h6r£tiques , e’est lea destiner a des usages 
et mfime il offroit de grandee qui lui soient agr6ables De 
soramos, a condition qu’on les plus, les biens de I’^ghse, de 
employ&t a cette guerre ’ l’aveu du clerg£ lui-m&me, sont 

M In -which he is fully borne en grande partie destines aux 
out by the high authority of pauvres Quand l’6tat est dans 
Vattel, whose words I shall quote, le besom, u est sans doute le 
for the sake of those politicians premier pauvre, et le plus digne 
who still cleave to the superan- de secours’ Vattel , le Dtoit des 
nuated theory of the sacredness Gens , vol i pp 176, 177 
of church -property ‘Loin que 81 ‘ Que la reputation del’ 6tat 
l’exemption appartienne aux est pi durable a toutes choses ’ 
biens d’6gbse parce qu'ils sont Mhn de Richelieu, v ol « p 482 
consacr^s k Dieu, e’est au con- This was in 1626, and by way of 
traire par cette raison m&me, refuting the logate 
qu'ils doivent 6tre pns les pre- 82 Sismondi , Hut des Frangaw, 
nners pour le salut de l’6tat , car vol xxm pp 477, 478 , Bazin 
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It these things had btc.L done fifty years earlier, they 
would most assuredly have pioved fatal to the mmistei 
who dared to attempt them But Richelieu, m these 
and similar measures, was aided by the spmt of an age 
which was beginning to despise its ancient masters 
For this general tendency was now becoming apparent, 
not only in literature and in politics, but even in the 
proceedings of the ordinary tribunals The nuncio in- 
dignantly complained ol the hostility displayed againsl 
ecclesiastics by the French judges , and he said that, 
among other shameful things, some clergymen had beer 
hung, without being first deprived of their spiritual 
character 83 On other occasions, the increasing con- 
tempt showed itself m a way well suited to the coarse- 
ness of the pi ovailing manners Sourdis, the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux, was twice ignominiously beaten , onco 
by the Duke d’Epernon, and afterwards by the Mar6- 
chal do Yitry 84 Nor did Richelieu, who usually ti eated 
the nobles with such seventy, seem anxious to punish 


Hist dc Ix)iw> XIII, vol iv 
pp 325, 326 The Caidin il (le 
Retz, vho knew Ruhelieu per 
sonall), says ‘ Jtf le cardinal 
do Richelieu avoit donn6 une 
afteinte cruclle a la digmt6 ct i 
B liberty du clerg6 dans l’a*- 
sembl6e do Man tv, et il avoit 
exil6, avec dos circonstanccs 
atroces, mx de ^es pr^lats ha 
plus consult rabies ’ ’l fem dc 
Retz, vol i p 50 
81 ‘ Dio Nuntion findon kmn 
Eude der Beschwoiden die sic 
nmchen zu mussen glauben, 
vorzuglich uber die Bi schran- 
kungin welche dio goistliche 
Jurisdiction crfilire Zu- 

weilen werde oin Geistlicher hm- 
gerichtet ohne erst degradirt zu 
rte^n* Ranke, die Papste, vol 
m p 167 a summary, in 1641, 
ot the complaints of the then 
nunuo, and of those of his pre- 
lect bsors Le Vassur {Hid d* 


Louis XIII, vol v pp 61, seq ) 
has given some curious details 
rospoctmg the animosity between 
the clergy and the secular tn 
bimals of kranco in 1624 
84 Sismondt, Hist des Fraih ms, 
vol xxm p 301, Mhn dc Has 
sompur/e , vol m pp 302, 363 
Bazin, who notices this disgrace 
till affair, simply says ( Hist dt 
Ijouis XIII, vol m p 463) 
‘Le marshal de Vitry, snivant 
1’exeniph qui lui en avoit domi6 
le due d Epernon, s’emporta jus- 
qu’a le fi ipp i de son baton ’ 
In regard to Epernon, tho best 
account is in Mem de Richelieu, 
where it is stated (vol vm 
p 104) that the duke, just belore 
flogging the archbishop, ‘disoit 
iii peuple, “Rangez vous, vous 
verro7 comme j’6tnllerai votre 
archeveque This was stated 
by a witness, who heard the duke 
uttei the words Compare, for 
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this gross outrage Indeed, the archbishop not only 
received no sympathy, but, a few years later, was pe- 
remptorily ordered by Richelieu to retire to his own 
diocese , such, however, was his alarm at the state of 
aflairs, that he fled to Carpentras, and put himself undei 
the protection of the pope 85 This happened m 1641 
and nine years eailier, the church had incurred a still 
greater scandal For in 1632, serious disturbances 
having arisen m Languedoc, Richelieu did not fear to 
meet the difficulty by depriving some of the bishops, and 
seizing the temporalities of the others 86 

The indignation of the clergy may be easily imagined 
Such repeated injuries, even if they had proceeded from 
a layman, would have been hard to endure , but they 
were rendered doubly bitter by being the work of one 
of themselves — one who had been nurtured m the pro- 
fession against which he turned This it was which 
aggravated the offence, because it seemed to be adding 
treachery to insult It was not a war from without, 
but it was a treason from within It was a bishop 
who humbled the episcopacy, and a cardinal who 
affronted the church 87 Such, however, was the general 


further information, Le Vassor , 
Hwt de Louis XIII, yoI z 
part li p 97, with Tallemant des 
RSaux , Historiettes, vol m p 
116 Des R6aux, who, m his 
own wav, was somewhat of a 
philosopher, contentedly says 
‘ Cet archev&que se pouvoit 
vanter d’etre le pr61at du monde 
qui avoit 6t6 le plus battu ' His 
brother was Cardinal Sourdis , a 
man of some little reputation in 
his own time, and concerning 
whom a curious anecdote is re- 
lated in Mfon de Co nr art, pp 
231-234 

95 Sismondi, Hist des Frangais, 
vol xxm p 470 Le Vassor 
{Hist de Louis XIII , vol x. 
part n p 149) says* ‘II s’en- 
fuit done honteusement k Car- 
YOL H 


pentras sous la protection du 
pipe ’ 

88 * Les drSques furent puma 
pir la saieie de leur temporel , 
Alby, Nimes, Uz&>, furent pri- 
vies de lours prints’ Cape- 
Jiguds Richelieu, Pans, 1844, 
vol li p 24 The Protestants 
were greatly delighted at th« 
punishment of the bishops oi 
Alby and Nimes, which * les 
mimstres regardoiont comme une 
vengeance divine ‘ Benoist , Hist 
de C Edit de Nantes , vol n pp 
628, 629 

87 In a short account of Ri- 
chelien, which was published 
immediately after his death, the 
writer indignantly says, that 
‘being a cardinal, ho afflicted 
the church-’ Somers Tracts, 
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fcempei of men, that the clergy did not venture to strike 
an open blow , but, by means of their partisans, they 
scattered the most odious libels against the great mi- 
nister They said that ho was unchaste, that ho was 
guilty of open debauchery, and that he held incestuous 
commerce with his own niece 88 They declared that he 
had no leligion , that he was only a Catholic in name 
that he was the pontifl of the Huguenots , that he was 
the patriarch of atheists , 89 and what was worse than 
all, they even accused him of wishing to establish a 
schism m the French church 90 Happily the time was 
now passing away in which the national mmd could bo 
moved by such aitifices as these Still the chaiges are 
worth recording, because they illustrate the tendency 
of public affairs, and the bitterness with which the 
spiritual classes saw the rems of power falling fiom 
their hands Indeed, all this was so manifest, that m 
the last civil wai raised against Richelieu, only two 
years before his death, the msm gents stated m their 
proclamation, that one of their objects was to revive the 
lespect with which the clei gy and nobles had formei 1y 
been treated 91 

The moie we study the caieer of Richelieu, the more 
piominent does this antagoiu&m become Every thing 
proves that he was conscious of a great struggle going 
on between the old ecclesiastical scheme of government 
and the new secular scheme , and that he was detex mined 
to put down the old plan, and uphold the new one 
For, not only m his domestic adimiustiation, but also 


vol v p 640 Compile Bazin , 
Hist de Ijou%$ XIII, vol iv 
p 322 

“ This scandalous charge m 
regard to his niece was a fa- 
vourite one with the ehrgy, and 
among many other instances, the 
accusation mum In ought by the 
Cardinal de Valen^ay in the 
grossest manner See Tallemant 
des Beaus, Histonettes, vol ui. 

p 201 


89 ‘l)e la ces pi tits 6 cnts qui 
le d^noi^aient comme le “ pon- 
tife dcs huguenots ” ou 14 le 
patnarche des ath 6 es ” ' Cape - 
Jigucs liicheluu, \ol i p 312 
80 Compare Des Bbaui, Ilzsto- 
nettes , vol n p 23 3, with U 
Vassor, Hist de I mils A III, vol 
vm pait u pp 177 , 178 , \ol ix 
p 277 

** See the nnmfcsto in Sis* 
numdi. Hist des Francois, w\ 
um pp 462, 463 
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in his foreign policy, do wo find the same unprecedented 
disregard of theological interests The House of Austria, 
particularly its Spanish branch, had long been respected 
by all pious men as the faithful ally of the church , it 
was looked upon as the scourge of heresy , and its pro- 
ceedings against the heretics had won for it a great 
name m ecclesiastical history 98 When, therefore, the 
French government, in the reign of Charles LX , made 
a deliberate attempt to destroy the Protestants, France 
naturally established an intimate connexion with Spam 
as well as with Rome , 93 and these three great powers 
were firmly united, not by a community of temporal in- 
terests, but by the force of a ieligious compact Tins 
theological confedeiacy was afterwards broken up by 
the personal character of Henry IV , 94 and by the glow- 
ing mdiffei once of the age , but during the minority of 
Louis XIII , the queen-regent had m some degree re- 
newed it, and had attempted to revive the superstitious 
prejudices upon which it was based 9fi In all her feel- 
ings, she was a zealous Catholic , she was warmly 
Attached to Spam , and slio succeeded m marrymg her 
son, the young king, to a Spanish princess, and her 
daughter to a Spanish prince 9b 


62 Late in the bixteenth cen- 
tury, * fils ain6 do TKglise was 
the recogn,z«l and well-merited 
title of the kings of Spain De 
Thou, Hist Umv vol xi p 280 
Compare Tuples sis Mornay , 
Mhn et Correspond vol xi 
p 21 And on the opinions 
which the Catholics, early in tho 
seventeenth century, generally 
held respecting Spam, see Mem 
de Fontenay , Mareuil, vol l 
p 189 , Mhn de Bassompierre, 
vol i p 424 

w As to tho connexion be- 
tween tins foreign policy and the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
see Capefigue, Hist de la IUforme, 
vol hi pp 253, 268, 209 
9i On the policy, and still 

D 


more on the feelings, of Henry 
IV towauls the House of Aus- 
tria, see Sully , (EconomiesRoyales 
vol n p 291, vol in pp 162, 
166, vol iv pp 289, 290, 321, 
313, 344, 364, vol v p 123, 
vol vi p 293, vol vn p 303, 
vol vm pp 195, 202, 348 
• 5 Capefigitds Richelieu , vol i 
pp 26, 369 , Mhn de Montglat , 
vol i pp 1 6, 1 7 , Le Fassor, 
Hist de Louis A 111, vol i p 268, 
vol vi p 349, Sismondi, Hist 
des Frangais, vol xxn p 227 
Her husband, Henry IV , said 
that she had ‘the soul of a 
Spaniard * Capefigue , Hist de la 
IUforme, vol vw p 160 
99 This was, in her opinion, a 
master-stroke of policy ' Ent&tee 
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It might have been expected that when Richelieu, a 
great dignitary of the Romish church, was placed at 
the head of affairs, he would have reestablished a con- 
nexion so eagerly desired by the profession to which he 
belonged 97 But his conduct was not regulated by 
such views as these His object was, not to favour the 
opinions of a sect, but to promote the interests of a 
nation His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes 
of his foreign alliances, were all directed, not against 
the enemies of the church, but against the enemies of 
Fiance By erecting this new standard of action, 
Richelieu took a great step towards secularizing the 
whole system of European politics For ho thus made 
the theoretical interests of men subordinate to their 
practical interests Before his time, the rulers of 
France, in order to punish their Protestant subjects, 
had not hesitated to demand the aid of the Catholic 
troops of Spam , and in so doing, they merely acted 
upon the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of a 
government to suppress heiesy Tins pernicious doc 
tune was first openly repudiated by Richelieu As earljf 
as 1G17, and before he had established his power, he. 
in an instruction to one of the foreign ministers which is 
still extant, laid it down as a pnnciple, that, m matters 
of state, no Catholic ought to profer a Spaniard to a 
French Piotestant 98 To us, indeed, m the progiessof 


du double n ai 1 igt avi c l’Esp igne 
qu’elle a\oit manage avtc taut 
d’applic ition, et qu’ellc regardoit 
comme le plus feme appui do 
son autonte * Le Vasi>or t Hist 
de Louis XIII, vol 1 pp 453, 
454 

87 So late as 1656, the French 
clergy wished ‘ to hasten a peace 
with Spam, and to curb the 
heretics in l 4 ranee’ Litter jr&m 
Bell to Thurloe, written in 1656, 
and printed m Vaughan's Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell , vol l p 
43b, 8vo, 1839 During the 
minority of Lome XIII we hear 


of 1 les z&16z cithohques, et ceux 
qui (ldaiioicnt, a quclque pnx 
qua ce fust, 1’ union des deux 
roys, et des deux conronnes de 
Funce et d’Espagne, comme le 
seul moyen propre, selon leur 
ad vis, pour 1’ extirpation des 
h^r&sics dans la chrcstienti ’ 
Sully, (Econ Boy ales, vol ix p 
181 compare vol vu p 248, on 
‘les z616z eatholiques espagno- 
lisez de France ’ 

88 See Swmondi, Hist des 
Frangais , vol xxn pp 387-389, 
where the importance of t.hm 
document is noticed, and it is 
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society, such preference of the claims of our country to 
those of our ci ecd, has become a matter of course , but 
m those days it was a startling novelty 99 Richelieu, 
however, did not fear to push the paradox even to its 
remotest consequences The Catholic church justly con- 
sidered that its interests were bound up with those of 
the House of Austria , 100 but Richelieu, directly he was 
called to the council, determined to humble that house 
in both its branches 101 To effect this, he openly sup- 
ported the bitterest enemies of his own religion He 
aided the Lutheians against tlioEmperoi of Germany, he 
aided the Calvinists against the king of Spain During 
the eighteen years he was supreme, he steadily pursued 
the same undeviating policy 102 When Philip attempted 
to repress the Dutch Protestants, Richelieu made com- 
mon causo with them , at first, advancing them large 
Bums of money, and aftcrwaids inducing the French 


Raid that Richelieu had drawn it 
up * avec beaucoup do bom ’ The 
language of it is very peremp- 
tory 4 Cue nul c&tholique n’est 
hi aveugle d’estmier en mature 
d’£tat im Espagnol meilleur 
qu’un Fran<jais huguenot ' 

09 Even m the ri ign of Henry 
1Y the French Protestants weie 
not considered to be Frenchmen 
‘The intolerant dogmas of Roman 
Catholicism did not recognize 
them as Frenchmen Thoy 
were looked upon as foreigners, 
or rather as enemies , and were 
treated as such ’ Felice Hut of 
the Protestants of France , p 216 
,w 4 Sismondi says, imder the 
year 1610, ‘Toute l’^glise catho- 
lique croyoit son sort li6 a celrn 
de la maison d’Autnche ’ Hut 
des Frangau, vol xni p 180 
101 4 8a vue dominante fut 
rabaissement de la maison 
d’Autnche * Flassan , Hist de la 
DtplonuUte Frangaue , vol ui 
p 81 And, on the early forma- 


tion of this scheme, see Mem de 
la Rothifoinaiddy vol ] p 350 
De Retz says, th it before Riche- 
lieu, no one had even thought of 
such a step 4 Celui d’attaquer la 
formidable maison d Autriche 
n’avoit £t6 imagin6 do per^onne ’ 
Mkm de lictz, vol i p 45 This 
is rither too stiongly expressed, 
but the whole paragraph is 
curious, as written by a man who 
possessed groat ability, which De 
Retz undoubtedly did, and who, 
though hating Richelieu, could 
not refrain from bearing testi 
mony to his immense services 
102 4 Obwohl Cardinal dcr 
romischcn Kirche, trug Richelieu 
kem Bedenken, mit den Pro 
testanten selbst unverhohlen in 
Bund zu treten * Ttanfce, di« 
Papste t vol u p 610 Compare, 
m Mim de Fontenay Mareml , 
vol li pp 28, 29, the reproach 
which the nuncio Spada addressed 
to Richelien for treating with 
the Protestant*, 4 da la pant qm 
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kmg to s lgn a treaty of intimate alliance with those 
who, m the opinion of the church, he ought rather to 
have chastized as rebellious heretics 103 In the same 
way, when that great war broke out, m which the em- 
peror attempted to subjugate to the true faith the con- 
sciences of German Protestants, Richelieu stood forward 
as their protector , he endeavoured from the beginning 
to save their leader the P.ihitine , 104 and, failmgm that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus , 105 the ablest military commander the Re- 
formers had then produced Ror did he stop there 
After tlio death of Gustavus, he, seeing that the Pro- 
testants were thus deprived of their great leader, made 


still more vigorous efforts 

ee trutoit avec Its huguenots ’ 
See also Le Vdssor, Hist de 
Louis ALII, \o\ v pp 236, 351- 
350, 507 , and a good passage in 
Lavallce , Hist dcs Fran cats, vol 
m p 90, — an able little work, 
and perhaps the best small 
history ever published of a great 
country 

101 De Itctz mentions a curious 
illustration of tlio f < clings of the 
ecclesi istical party reBprcting 
this treaty Ho says, that the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who, the 
year after the death of Richelieu, 
was for a moment at the head of 
affairs, began his administration 
by giving to the Dutch their 
choice, either to abandon their 
religion, or else forfeit their 
alliance with France ‘Et il 
demanda d£s le premier jour aux 
llollandois qu’ilfl seconverti&sent 
a la religion catholique, s’lls 
vouloient demeurer dans l’al- 
liance de France’ Mbn du 
Cardinal de Betz, vol l p 39 
This, I suppose, is the original 
authority for the statement m 
the Biog Umv vol xiv p 440 , 
though, as is U>o often tho case 


m their favour 106 He m- 

m that otherwise valuable work, 
the writer has omitted to indi 
cate the source of his information 

101 In 1626, he attempted to 
form a league 1 cn favour du 
Falilin’ JS ksmondi, Hist dcs 
Franca? t ( vol xxn p 576 
Sismondi scorns not quite certain 
as to the sincerity of his pro 
posal, but as to this there can, 
I think, he little doubt, for it 
appears from his own memoirs, 
that even in 1624 he had in view 
the recovery of the Palatinate 
Mem de Bwhelicu, vol n p 405, 
ind again in 1625, p 468 

105 Sismondi, vol xxm p 173, 
Capefigud 8 Bickehcu , vol i p 
415, Le Vassor, Hist de Louis 
A 111 , vol n pp 12, 600 , and at 
p 489 ‘Lo roi de SuMe qiu 
comptoit umquement but le 
cardinal ’ 

,M Compare Mim de Mont- 
glat, vol i pp 74, 75, vol n pp 
92, 93, with Mkm de Fontenay 
Mareud , vol n p 198, and 
Howells Letters, p 247 The 
different views which occurred to 
his fertile mind in consequence 
of the death of GnstAvns aro 
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fcrigued for them m foreign courts , he opened negotia- 
tions m their behalf, and eventually he organized for 
their protection a public confederacy, in which all 
ecclesiastical considerations were set at defiance This 
league, which formed an important precedent m the 
international polity of Europe, was not only contracted 
by Richelieu with the two most powerful enemies of his 
own church, but it was, from its tenor, what Sismondi 
emphatically calls a 4 Protestant confederation’ — a Pro- 
testant confederation, ho says, between France, England, 
and Holland 107 

These thmgs alone would ha\ c made the adminis- 
tration of Richelien a gieat epoch m the history of 
European civilization For his government affords the 
hist example of an eminent Cathcbc statesman system- 
atically disregarding ecclesiastical interests, and show- 
ing that disregard m the whole scheme of his foreign, 
as well as of his domestic, policy Some instances, 
indeed, appioac hmg to this, may be found, at an earlier 
period, among the petty rulers of Italian states, but, 
even there, such attempts havo never been successful , 
they had never been contmuod for any length of time, 
nor had they been carried out on a scale largo enough 
to raise them to the dignity of international prece- 
dents The peculiar glory of Richelieu is, that his 
foreign policy was, not occasionally, but invariably, 
governed by temporal considerations , nor do I behove 
that, duimg the long tenure of his power, thoro is to 
be found the least proof of his regard for those theo- 
logical interests, the promotion of which had long been 
looked upon as a matter of paramount importance. 
By thus steaddy subordinating the church to the state , 
by enforcing the principle of this subordination, on a 


strikingly summed up in Mhn de 
Richelieu , yol vu pp 272-277 
On his subsequent pecuniary 
advances, see vol ix p 395 
l0T In 1633, ‘ les ambassa- 
deurs de France, d’Augleterre et 
de Hollande mirent a profit le re- 
pos de l’hiver pour reewerrer la 


confederation protestante ’ jSw- 
mondi, Hut dee Fran fats, vol 
xxi n p 221 Compare, in Whxte- 
lockds Swedish Embassy , vol i p 
27 6, the remark made twenty 
years later by Christina, daughter 
of Gustavos, on the union with 
* papists ' 
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large scale, with great ability, and with unvarying suc- 
cess, he laid the foundation of that purely secular 
polity, the consolidation of winch has, smco his death, 
been the aim of all the best European diplomatists 
The result was a most salutary change, which h<id 
been for some time prepaimg, but which, undei him, 
was first completed For, by the introduction of this 
system, an end was put to religious wars , and the 
chances of peace wcie me leased, by thus removing one 
of the causes to winch the interiuption of peace had 
often been owing 108 At the same time, there was pre- 
paied the way for that final separation of theology from 
politics, which it will be the business of future genera- 
tions fully to achieve How great a step had been 
taken m this direction, appears from the facility with 


109 This change may be lllus- 
frited by comparing the work of 
Giotius with that of Vattel 
These two eminent men are still 
n spected as the most authonta 
live expounded s of international 
law , but there is this important 
difference between them, th\t 
Vattel wrote more than a century 
a ft ol Grotius, and when the 
oular principles enforced bj 
Richoheu had penetrated the 
minds < vc nof common politicians 
Therefore, Vattel sajs {Le Brent 
des (nn s, \ol i pp 379, 380) 

‘ On dem inde h’iI cst permis de 
f Lire alliance a\ec nno nation qui 
ne prof< sso pas la mane religion ? 
Si les trait&s faits avee les en 
norms de la foi sont validos ? 
Grotius a trait6 la question assez 
an long Cette discussion pouvait 
6tre nlcissaire dans un temps ou 
la fureur des partis obscurcissait 
encore des pnncipes qu’elle avait 
long-temps fait oublior, osons 
croire qu’elle serait superflue 
dans notre sifecle La loi natu 
relie smle rigi t les trades des 


nations , la diff&ience de religion 
y est absolument 5trang&re * See 
also p 318, and vol n p 151 
On the other hand, Grotius 
opposes alliances between nations 
of different religion, and says, 
that nothing can justify them 
except f une extreme n6cessit6 
Car 1 faut cliercher premi&n.- 
nient le rfegne celeste, e’est a 
dire ponsor avant toutes choses a 
li propagation do 1 6vangile * 
Ana hefuither recommends that 
princes should follow the advice 
given on this subject by Foulques, 
A rchbishop of Rheims ' Grotius, 
le Droit de la Guerre et de la 
Patx f livre n chip xv sec xi 
vol i pp 485, 1SG, edit Ear 
beyrac, Amsterdim, 1724, 4to , 
a passage the more instructive, 
because Grotius was a man of 
great genius and great humanity 
On religious wars, as naturally 
recognized in birbarous times, 
see the curious and important 
ttork, Institutes of 7\moui , pp 
141, 333, 336 
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which the operations of Richelieu were continued by 
men every way Ins inferiors Less than two years after 
his death, there was assembled the Congress of West- 
phalia , 109 the members of which concluded that cele- 
brated peace, which is remarkable, as being the first 
comprehensive attempt to adjust the conflicting in- 
terests of the leading European countries 110 In this 
important t 1 eaty, ecclesiastical interests were alogether 
disregarded , in and the contracting parties, instead of, 
as heretofore, depriving each other of their possessions, 
took the holder course of indemnifying themselves at 
the expense of the church, and did not hesitate to seize 
her rovenues, and secularize several of her bishoprics 11 2 
From this gne vous insult, which became a precedent 
m the public law of Europe, the spiritual power has 
never recovered , and it is remarked by a very com- 
petent authority that, since that period, diplomatists 
have, m their olhcial acts, neglected religious interests, 
and have preferred the advocacy of matters relating 
to the commerce and colonies of their respective 


109 ‘Le Congrfo de Wcstpha- 
he s’ouvrit le 10 a\nl 1643’ 
Lavalike , Hist dcs Fran^ais, vol 
m p 156 Its two great divisions 
at Munster and Osnabruok were 
tormed m March 1644 Flassan , 
Hist de la Diplomatic, vol m 
p 110 Richelieu died in De- 
cember, 1642 Ihog TJmv vol 
xxxvin p 28 

110 ‘ Les i^gnes de Charles- 
Qumt ct dL Henri IV font^poquo 
pour certames parties du droit 
international , mais le point de 
depart le plus saillant, e’est 
la paix de Westphalie ’ Eschbach , 
Introduc a V Etude du Droit , 
Pans, 1846, p 92 Compare 
the remarks on Mably, in Ihog 
Univ vol xxvi p 7» and Sis - 
mondi, Hist des Frangais , vol 
xxiv p 179 * base au droit 


1,1 Compare the indignation of 
the pope at this treaty ( Vattel , le 
Droit des Gens , vol u p 28), 
with Rankds Papste , vol n p 
676 ‘Das religiose Element let 
zuruekge reten , die politischcn 
Rucksichten beherrschen die 
Welt ’ a summary of the general 
state of affairs 

112 ‘La France obtint par ce 
traits, en indemnity, la souve- 
rainet6 des trois 6v4ch6s, Metz, 
Toul et Verdun, ainsi que cclle 
d’ Alsace La satisfaction ou in 
demmtd des autres parties in 
t^ress^cs flit convenue, ©n grande 
partie, aux d^pens de l’6glise, et 
moyennant la secularisation dc 
plusieurs 6v6ch6s et bAnMces ec 
cl^siastiques ' Koch, Tableau da 
Devolutions, vol i p 328 
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countries 113 The truth of tins observation is confirmed 
by the interesting fact, that the Thirty Years’ War, to 
which this same treaty put an end, is the last great re- 
ligious wa 1 ’ which has ever been waged , 114 no civilized 
people, during two centuries, having thought it worth 
while to peril their own safety in order to disturb the 
bolief of their neighbours This, indeed, is but a part 
of that vast secular movement, by which superstition 
has been weakened, and the civilization of Europe se- 
cured Without, however, discussing that subject, I 
will now endeavoui to show how the policy of Richelieu, 
in icgard to the French Protestant church, coi responded 
with his policy in regard to the French Catholic church , 
so, that, in both departments, this great statesman, 
aided by that progress of knowledge for winch his ago 
was lemaikable, was able to struggle with prejudices 
from which men, slowly and with mfinto difficulty, 
were attempting to emerge 

The treatment of the Fiench Piotcsfants by Richelieu 
is, undoubtedly, one of tlio most honourable parts of 
his system , and in it, as in other liberal measures, he 
was assisted by the course of preceding evonts His ad- 
ministration, taken m connexion with that of Henry IV 
and the queomregent, presents the noble spectacle of 
a toleration fa? moio complete than any which had 
then been seen in Catholic Europe While in other Chns- 
tian countries, men were being incessantly persecuted, 


1,1 Dr Vaughan (Protectorate 
of Cromwell , \ ol i p civ ) bays 
‘ It is a leading fact, also, in the 
history of modern Europe, that, 
trorn the peace ot Westphalia, in 
1048, religion, as the great object 
of negotiation, began everywhere 
to give place to questions re- 
lating to colonies and commerce ' 
Charles Butler observed, that 
this tre ity 'considerably lessoned 
the influence of religion on poli- 
tics ’ Butlers Reminiscences , 
vol i p 181 


1,4 The fact of the Thirty 
Years’ War being a religious 
contest, formed the basis of one 
of the charges which the church 
party brought against Richelieu 
and an author, who wrote in 
1 634, ‘ montroit bien au long que 
l’alhance du roy de France avec 
les protestantes 6toit contraire 
aux int6r6ts de la religion catho- 
lique , parce que la guerre des 
Provinces Umes, et celle d’AIle- 
magne itoiont des guerres de re- 
ligion ’ Benoist , Hist de V Edit 

d 4 Nantes, vol n p 636 
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simply because they held opinions different from those 
professed by the established clergy, France refused to 
follow the general example, and protected those heretics 
whom the church was eager to punish Indeed, not 
only were they protected, but, when they possessed 
abilities, they wore openly rewarded In addition to 
their appointments to civil offices, many of them were 
advanced to high military posts , and Europe beheld, 
with astonishment, the armies of the king of France 
led by heretical generals Rohan, Lesdiguieres, Cha- 
tillon, La Forco, Bernard de Weimar, were among the 
most celebrated of the military leaders employed by 
Louis XIII , and all of them were Piotestants, as also 
weio some younger, but distinguished officers, such as 
Gassion, Rantzau, Schomberg, and Turcnne For now, 
nothing was beyond the reach of men who, half a cen- 
tury oarlier, would, on account of their heresies, have 
been pei secutcd to the death Shortly before the ac- 
cession of Louis XIII , Lesdiguieres, the ablest general 
among the Fi cnch Protestants, was made marshal of 
Fiance 115 Fourteen yeais later, the same high dignity 
was conferred upon two other Protestants, Chatillon 
and La Foice, tlio former of whom is said to have 
been the most influential of the schismatics 1,6 Both 
these appointments were in 1022, 117 and, m 1634, still 
greater scandal was caused by the elevation of Sully, 
who, notwithstanding his notorious heresy, also re- 
ceived the staff of maishal of France 118 This was the 

111 According to a contempo- the transactions which he de- 
rary, he received this appoint- senbes 

ment without having asked for 116 ‘ II n’y avoit personne dans 
it ‘ sans 6tre a la cour m Tavoir le parti huguenot si considerable 
demand 6 ’ Mem de Fontenay , que lrn ’ Tallemant des Riaux, 
Mareuil , vol i p 70 In 1622, Uistonettes , vol v p 204 
even the lieutenants of Lesdi- 1,7 Biog Umv vol xv p 247 , 
gui&res were Protestants * sos Bcnoist, Hut de CKdit de Nantes, 
lieutenants, qui estant tous hu- vol n p 400 
guonots ' Ibid vol \ p 638 1,8 Additions to Sully, (Eoono- 

Theae memoirs are very valuable mies Royales , vol vin p 496 , 
m regard to political and mill- Smedlet/s Hist of the Reformed 
tary matters , thou author hav- Religion in France , vol in p 
ing played a conspicuous part m 204 
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work of Richelieu, and it gave serious offence to the 
friends of the church , but the great statesman paid so 
Little attention to their clamour, that, affcei the civil 
war was concluded, ho took another step equally ob- 
noxious The Duke do Rohan was the most active of 
all the enemies of the estiblished church, and was 
looked up to by the Protestants as the mam support 
of their paity He had taken up aims m their favour, 
and, declining to abandon Ins religion, had, by the fate 
of war, been driven from Prance But Richelieu, who 
was acquainted with Ins ability, caied little about his 
opinions He, therefore, recalled him from exile, em- 
ployed him m a negotiation with Switzeiland, and sent 
him on foreign service, as commander of one of the 
armies of the king of Fiance 119 

Such weie the tendencies which characterized this 
new state of things It is liaidly necessary to observe 
how beneficial this great change must have been , since 
by it men were encouraged to look to their country as 
the fiist consideration, and, discarding then old dis- 
putes, Catholic soldiois were taught to obey heretical 
generals, and follow their standards to victory In ad- 
dition to this, the more Rocial amalgamation, arising 
from the professors of diffeient creeds mixing m the 
same camp, and fighting undcL the same banner, must 
have still furthei aided to disarm the mind, partly by 
merging theological feuds m a common, and yet a tem- 
poial, object, and partly by showing to each sect, that 
their religious opponents were not entnely beieft of 
human vntue , that they still re tamed some of the 
qualities of men , and that it uas even possible to com- 
bine the errors of heresy with all the capabilities of a 
good and competent citizen 140 

Capcjiqucs Richelieu, vol Rohan took place at different 
u p 51, Mim de Rohan, vol i tunes between 1632 and 1635 
pp 66, 69 , Mhm de Bassoni - 100 Late in the sixteenth cen 

pterre, vol in pp 324, 348 , tury, Luplessis Momay had to 
MSm de MontgJat, vol i p 86 , state what was then considered 
lx Vassor , Hist de Louis XIII \ by the mtyonty of men an in 
vol vn p 167, vol vm p 284 credible paradox, ‘qnece n’es 
This great rise uq the fortunes of toit pas chose incompatible d’es 
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But, while the hateful animosities by which Trance 
had long been distracted, were, under the policy of Riche- 
lieu, gradually subsiding, it is singular to observe that, 
though the prejudices of the Cathohcs obviously dimi- 
nished, those of the Piotestants seemed, for a time, to 
retain all their activity It is, indeed, a striking proof 
of tho perversity and pertinacity of such feelings, that it 
was precisely m the country, and at the period, when 
the Protestants were best treated, that they displayed 
most turbulence And m this, as in all such cases, the 
cause principally at work was the influence of that class 
to which circumstances, I will now explain, had se- 
cured a temporary ascendency 

For, the diminution of the theological spirit had effect- 
ed m the Protestants a 1 ©markable but a very natural 
result Tho increasing to lei ation of the French govern- 
ment had laid open to their leaders prizes which before 
they could never have obtained As long as all offices 
vvere refused to tho Protestant nobles, it was natural 
that they should cling with the greater zeal to their own 
party, by whom alone their virtues were acknowledged 
But, when the principle was once recognised, that the 
state would reward men for their abilities, without re- 
gard to their religion, there was introduced into every 
sect a new element of discord The leaders of the Re- 
formers could not fail to feel some gratitude, or, at all 
events, some interest for the government which em- 
ployed them , and the influence of temporal consider- 
ations being thus strengthened, the influence of reli- 
gious ties must have been weakened It is impossible 
that opposite feelings should be paramount, at the 
same moment, in the same mind The further men 
extend their view, the less they caio for each of the 
details of which the view is composed Patriotism is 
a corrective of superstition , and the more we feel for 
our country, the less wo feel for our sect Thus it is, 


tre bon huguenot et bon Franks 46, 77, 677, vol vu p 294, vol 
tout ensemble ' JhvpU%8U } Mkm xi pp 31,68, interesting pas 
tt Correspond voL l p 146 sages for the history of opinions 
Compare p il3, vol n pp 45, in France 
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that in the progress of civilization, the scope of the 
intellect is widened , its horizon is enlarged , its 
sympathies are multiplied , and, as tho range of its 
excursions is increased, the tenacity of its grasp is 
slackened, until, at length, it begms to perceive that 
the infinite variety of circumstances necessarily causes 
an infinite variety of opinions , that a creed, which is 
good and natural for one man, may be bad and un- 
natural for another , and that, so far from interfering 
with the march of religious convictions, wo should be 
content to look into ourselves, seaicli our own hearts, 
purge our own souls, soften the evil of our own passions, 
and extirpate that insolent and intolerant spmt, which 
is at once the cause and the effect of all theological 
controvei sy 

It was in tins direction, that a prodigious step was 
taken by the French in the hist half of the seventeenth 
century Unfortunately, howevci , the advantages which 
arose weie accompanied by sonous drawbacks From 
the introduction of temporal consideiations among the 
Protestant leadcis, there occurred two results of con- 
siderable impoitanee The first tesult was, that many 
of tho Piotestants changed then religion Before the 
Edict of Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, 
and had, as constantly, meuased 121 But, undei the 
tolerant policy of lleniy IV and Louis XIII , they con- 
tinued to dimmish 122 Indeed, this was the natural 
consequence of the growth of that secular spirit winch, 


111 See Benoist, Hist de Vfrdit 
dc Nantes, vol i pp 10, 14, 18 , 
I)e Thou , Hist Umv vol m pp 
181, 242, 357, 358, 513, 058, 
vol i\ p 1 55, lief at dts Am- 
hassadeurs Venitiens , \ol i pp 
112, 536, vol li pp, 60, 74, 
Rankes Civil Wars m France, 
vol i pp 279, 280, \ol n p 94 
122 Compiro Hollain' s Const 
Hist vol i p 173, with Ranke, 
die Romischen Papste, vol n pp 
477-479 In spite of the in- 
crease of population, the Pro- 


tt stunts diminished absolutely, 
is well as relatively, to tho Ca- 
tholics In 1598 they had 760 
churches, in 1619 only 700 
'medley s Hist oj the lit formed 
Rt lip ion in France, io] m pp 
40, 145 De Thou, in the pre 
face to his History (vol i p 
320), obsirvts, that the Pro- 
testants had increased during 
tho ware earned on against 
them, but ' dmunuoient eu nom- 
bre et en credit pendant ia 
pars' 
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tn every country, has assuaged religious animosities 
For, by the action of that spirit, the influence of social 
and political views began to outweigh those theological 
views to which the minds of men had long been con- 
fined As these temporal ties increased m strength, 
there was, of course, generated among the rival factions 
an increased tendency to assimilate , while, as the Catho- 
lics were not only much more numerous, but m every 
respect, more influential, than their opponents, they 
reaped the benefit of this movement, and gradually drew 
over to their side many of their former enemies That 
this absorption of the smaller sect into the larger, is 
due to the cause I have mentioned, is rendered still 
more evident by the interesting fact, that the change 
began among the heads of the party , and that it was 
not the inferior Protestants who first abandoned their 
leaders, but it was rather the leadeis who deserted their 
followers Tins was because the leaders, being moie 
educated than the gieat body of the people, were more 
susceptible to the sceptical movement, and therefore set 
the example of an indifference to disputes which still 
engrossed the popular mind As soon as this indiffer- 
ence had reached a certain point, the attractions offered 
by the conciliating policy ot Louis XIII became irre- 
sistible , and the Protestant nobles, m particular, being 
most exposed to political temptations, began to alienate 
themselves from their own party, m order to form an 
alliance with a court which showed itself ready to rev ard 
their merits 

It is, of course, impossible to fix the exact period at 
which this important change took place 133 But we 
may say with certainty, that very early in the reign of 


123 M Ranke has noticed how 
the French Protestant nobles fell 
off from their party , but he does 
not seem aware of the remote 
causes of what he deems a sud- 
den apostasy * Iudemnamhchen 
Momenta trat nun auch die 
grosse Wendung der Dmge in 
Frankreich em F ragen wir, 


woher lm Jahr 1621 die Vcrluste 
des Protestantismus hiuptsach- 
lich kamen, so w ir cs die Ent- 
zweiUDgderselben, der Abfalldes 
Adels * Ranke , die Papste, vol 
n p 476 Compare a cunous 
passage in Benout , Hist de 
VEdit de Nantes , vol \i p 33, 
from which it appears that in 
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Louis XIII many of the Protestant nobles cared nothing 
for their lehgion, while the remainder of them ceased 
to feel that interest m it which they had formerly ex- 
pressed Indeed, some of the most eminent of them 
openly abandoned their creed, and joined that very 
church which they had been taught to abhor as the man 
of sm, and the whore of Babylon The Duke de Lesdi- 
guieres, the greatest of all the Protestant generals , 124 
became a Catholic, and, as a reward for his conversion, 
was made constable of France 125 The Duke do la 
Tremouille adopted the same course , n6 as also did the 
Duke de la Meilleiaye , 127 the Duke de Bouillon , 128 and 
a fow years later the Marquis de Montausier 129 These 
illustrious nobles were among the most powoiful of the 
members of the Reformed communion , but they quitted 
it without compunction, sacrificing then old association! 


1611 the French Protestants 
were breaking into three parties, 
one of which consisted of 4 les 
seigneurs d’^minente quality ’ 

u4 1 Le plus il lustre guemer 
du parti protestant ’ Sisinondi, 
Hist des Frangais, vol xzu p 
506 In the contemporary de- 
spatches of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, he isciUed 4 1’undts hugue- 
nots les plus marquans, homme 
d’un grand poids, et d’un grand 
credit ’ Capefigue's Richelieu, 
voL i p 60 His principal in- 
fluence was in Dauphnm Be- 
noist , Hist de l Edit de Nantes , 
vol i p 236 

1 4 Iiiog Umv vol xxiv p 
293 , anil a dry remark on his 
1 conversion’ in Mbm de Riche- 
lieu, vol n p 215, which may 
be compared with (Euvres de 
Voltaire , vol xvui p 132, and 
Barm , Hist de Louis XIII , vol 
n pp 196-197 Rohan ( Mkm 
vol l p 228) plainly says, ‘ le 
due de Lesidigmlres, ayant hardi 
sa religion pour la charge de con- 


n^table de France ’ See also p 
91, and Mm de Montglat, vol i 
p 37 

129 Sismondi, Hist des Fran 
gais, vol xx in p 67 , Le Vassor , 
Hist de Louis XIII , vol v pp 
809, 810, 866 

127 TaUimant des Reaux, Hu- 
toriettes, vol in p 43 La 
Meilleraye was also a duke, and 
what is far more in his favour, 
he was a friend of Descartes 
Biog Umv vol xxun pp 152, 
163 

128 Sismondi {Hist dis Fran 
t,ai$, vol xxm p 27) says, Ml 
abjura en 1637 / but according 
to Benoist {Hist de VEdit de 
Nantes , vol u p 550) it was in 
1636 

128 Tallemant des Reaux , Hi $ 
tonettes, vol m p 246 Des 
R£aux, who saw these changes 
constantly happening, simply 
observes, 4 notre marquis, voyant 
<jue sa religion 6toit un obstacle 
a son dessein, en change ’ 
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m favour of the opinions professed by the state Among 
the other men of high rank, who still remained nomi- 
nally connected with the French Protestants, we find a 
similar spirit We find them lukewarm respecting 
matters, for which, if they had been born fifty years 
earlier, they would have laid down their lives The 
Marechal de Bouillon, who professed himself to be a 
Protestant, was unwilling to change his religion , but 
no so comported himself as to show that he considered 
its interests as subordinate to political considerations 130 
A similar remark has been made by the French 
historians concerning the Duko de Sully and the 
Marquis de Chatillon, both of whom, though they were 
members of the Itofoimed cliurcli, displayed a marked 
mdiflerence to those theological interests which had 
formerly been objects of supremo importance 131 The 
result was, that when, m 1621, the Protestants began 
then civil war against the government, it was found 
that of all their gieat leaders, two only, Rohan and his 
brother Soubise, were prepared to nsk their lives in 
support of their religion 132 


110 ‘ Mettoit la pohtiquo avant 
la religion ’ Sismondi, Hist 
des Fran cats, vol xxn p 264 
This was Henry Bouillon, whom 
some writers hare confused with 
Frederick Bouillon Both of 
them were dukes , but Henry, 
who was the father, and who 
did not actually change his ie- 
ligion, was the marshal The 
following notices of him will 
more than confirm the remark 
made by Sismondi , Mhm de 
Bassompierre, vol i p 455, 
Smedlet/s Reformed Religion m 
France , vol m p 99 , Cape- 
fane's Richelieu, vol l p 107 , 
Le V as sor. Hist de Louis XIII , 
vol n pp 420, 467, 664, vol iv 
p 619 , Mint de Richelieu , vol l 
p 104, vol u p 269 , MSm de 
Duplessis M or nay, vol xi p 460, 
vol n 


vol xn p 79, 182, 263, 287, 
345, 361, 412, 506 
1,1 Renoist, Hut de VEdit de 
Nantes, vol l pp 121, 298, 
vol u pp 5, 180, 267, 341 , 
Capefigue's Richelieu, vol l p 
267, Felice' 8 Hut of the Pro- 
testants of France, p 206 Sully 
advised Henry IV, on mere 
political considerations, to be- 
come a Catholic , and there were 
stroDg, hut I believe unfounded 
rumours, that he himself intended 
taking the sime course See 
Sully, (Economies Royales , vol u 
p 81, vol vu pp 362, 363 

‘There were, among all 
the leaders, but the Duke de 
Rohan and his brother the Duke 
de Soubise, wbo showed them- 
selves disposed to throw their 
whole fortunes into the new 
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Thus it was, that the first groat consequence of the 
tolerating policy of the French government was to de- 
prive the Protestants of the support of their former lead- 
ers, and, m several instances, even to turn their sympa- 
thies on the side of the Catholic church But the other 
consequence, to which I have alluded, was one of far 
greater moment The growing indifference of the 
higher classes of Pi ofesfcants thiew the management 
of their party into the hands of the clergy The post, 
which was deserted by the secular leaders, was naturally 
seized by the spiritual leaders And as, m evory sect, 
the clergy, as a body, have always been remarkable for 
their intolerance of opinions different to their own, it 
followed, that this change infused into the now mutilated 
ranks of the Protestants an acrimony not mfenor to 
that of the worst times of the sixteenth century !33 
Hence it was, that by a singular, but perfectly natural 
combination, the Protestants, who professed to take 
their stand on the right of private judgment, became, 

ware of religion ’ Felice's Hist citoient les mmistres qui 6toient 
of the Protestants of France , p devonus les chefs, les repr&sen- 
241 For this, M Felice, as tans et les demagogues des hu- 
usual, quotes no authority, hut guenots , et lls apportoient dans 
Rohan himself sajs • C'est ce leurs deliberations cette &piet£ 
qui s’est passe en cette seconde et cette mflexibibte theologiques 
guerre (1626), ou Rohan et qui sem blent caracinser les pre- 
Soubise ont eu pour contraires tres de toutes les religions, et 
tous les grands de la religion de qui donnent a leurs haines une 
France’ Mhn de Rohan, y ol i amerlume plus offeusante * Sts 
p 278 Rohan claims great nvondt , Hist des Frangais , vol 
merit for his religious sincerity , xxn p 87 Compare p 478 In 
though, from a passage in Mbn 1621, * Rohan lui-meme voyait 
de Fontenay Mareuil , vol i p continueUement ses operations 
418, and another in Benoist , contraries par le conseil-ghi- 
Htst de V Kdit de Nantes , vol n ral des eglises ’ Lavallee , Hist 
p 173, one may be allowed to des Franqais, vol in p 88 In 
doubt if he were so single-minded the same year, M Capefigue 

(Rtaheltcu, vol i p 271) says, 
1M Sismondi notices this re 4 Le parti modere cessa d’ avoir 
markable change , though he action sur le preche , la direction 
places it a few years earlier than des forces huguenot es itait pas 
the contemporary writers do s6e dans les mains des ardente, 

* JDepuis que les grands seigneurs conduit* par les ministres ' 
p’4toient 4loign4s dee eglises, 
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early m the seventeenth century, more intolerant than 
the Catholics, who based their religion on the dictates 
of an infallible church. 

This is one of the many instances which show how 
superficial is the opinion of those speculative writers, 
who believe that the Protestant rebgion is necessarily 
more liberal than the Catholic If those who adopt 
this view had taken the pains to study the history of 
Europe m its original sources, they would have learned, 
that the liberality of every sect depends, not at all on 
its avowed tenets, but on the circumstances m which it 
is placed, and on the amount of authority possessed by 
its pnestliood The Protestant religion is, for the most 
pait, more tolerant than the Catholic, simply because 
the events which have given rise to Protestantism have 
at the same time increased the play of the intellect, and 
therefore lessened the power of the clergy But who- 
ever has read the works of tho great Calvinist divines, 
and above all, whoever has studied their history, must 
know, that m tlio sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the desire of persecuting their opponents burnt as hotly 
among them, as it did among any of the Catholics even 
in the worst days of the papal dominion This is a more 
matter of fact, of which any one may satisfy himself, by 
consulting the original documents of those times And 
even now, there is more supeistition, moio bigotry, and 
less of the chanty of real religion, among tho lower 
order of Scotch Protestants, than there is among the 
lower order of French Catholics Yet for one intolerant 
passage in Protestant theology, it would be easy to 
point out twenty m Catholic theology The truth, how- 
ever, is, that the actions of men are governed, not by 
dogmas, and text-books, and rubnes, but by the 
opinions and habits of their contemporaries, by the 
general spirit of their age, and by tho character of those 
classes who are in the ascendant This seems to be the 
origin of that difference between religious theory and 
rehgious practice, of which theologians greatly complain 
as a stumbling-block and an evil For, religious theo- 
ries being preserved in books, m a doctrinal and dog- 
matic form, remain a perpetual witness, and, therefore, 
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oannot bechangod without incurring the obvious charge 
of inconsistency, or of heresy But the practical part 
of eve y religion, its moral, political, and social work- 
ings, embrace such an immense variety of interests, and 
have to do with such complicated and shifting agencies, 
that it is hopeless to fix them by formularies they, 
even in the most rigid systems, aie left, in a great mea- 
sure, to private disci of ion, and, being almost entirely 
umv lit ten, they lack those precautions by which the 
peimancnco of dogmas is effectually seemed 134 Hence 
it is, that while the religious doctrines professed by a 
people m their national ciced are no cn tenon of their 
civilization, their teligious practice is, on the other 
hand, so pliant and so capablo of adaptation to social 
wants, that it foims one of the best standards by which 
the spirit of any age can be measured 

It is on account of these things, that wo ought not 
to bo surprised that, during many years, the French 
Piotcstants, who affected to appeal to the light of 
private judgment, weio more mtoleiant of the exercise 
of that judgment by their adversanes than were the 


134 Tho church of Romo has 
alwiys seen this, and on that 
account has been, and still is, 
very pli mt in regard to morals, 
and veiy inflexible in regard to 
dogmas , a striking proof of tho 
great sagacity with which her 
affairs iro administered In 
Blanco White's Evidence against 
Catholicism , p 48, and in Barr's 
Works, vol vn pp 454, 455, 
there is an unfavourable and, 
indeed, an unjust notice of this 
peculiarity, which, though strong- 
ly marked in the Romish church, 
is by no means confined to it, 
but is found m every religious 
sect which is regularly organized 
Locke, in his Letters on Toler a- 
turn, observes, that the clergy are 
naturally more eager against error 
than against vice ( Works , vol r 


pp 6, 7, 241) , and their prefei 
once of dogmas to moral truths 
is also mentioned by M C 
Cora to, TraitS de LSgislat vol i 
p 24 , and is alluded to by 
Kant in his comparison of 4 ein 
raoralischer Xatechismus’ with 
a 4 Rehgionskatechiflmus ’ Die 
Melaphgsik dtr Sitten ( Ethische 
Methodenlehre), in Kant's Werke , 
vol v p 321 Compare Tem- 
ples Observations upon the Uni- 
ted Provinces , in Works of Sir 
W Temple , vol i p 154, with 
the strict adhesion to formularies 
noticed in Ward's Ideal Church , 
p 358 , and analogous cases m 
Mills Hist of India, vol l pp 
399, 400, and m Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians, vol in p 87 , 
also Combes Notes on the United 
States, vol w pp 256, 257 
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Catholics ; although the Catholics, by recognising an 
infallible church, ought, in consistency, to be super- 
stitions, and may be said to inherit intolerance as their 
natural birthright 135 Thus, while the Catholics were 
theoretically more bigoted than the Protestants, the 
Protestants became practically more bigoted than the 
Catholics The Protestants continued to insist upon 
that right of private judgment m rehgion, which 
the Catholics contmued to deny Yet, such was the 
force of circumstances, that each sect, m its practice, 
contradicted its own dogma, and acted as if it had em- 
braced the dogma of its opponents The cause of this 
change was very simple Among the French, the theo- 
logical spirit, as we have already seen, was decaying , 
and the decline of the influence of the clergy was, as 
invariably happens, accompanied by an increase of 
toleration But, among the French Protestants, this 
partial diminution of the theological spirit had pro- 
duced different consequences , because it had brought 
about a change of leaders, which threw the command mto 
the hands of the clei gy, and, by increasing their power, 
provoked a reaction, and revived those very feelings to 
the decay of which the reaction owed its origin This 
seems to explain how it is, that a rehgion, which is 
not protected by the government, usually displays 
greater energy and greater vitality than one which is 
so protected In the progress of society, the theolo- 
gical spirit first declines among the most educated 
classes , and then it is that the government can step 
in, aB it does m England, and, controlling the clergy, 
make the church a creature of the state , thus weak- 
ening the ecclesiastical element by tempering it with 
secular considerations But, when the state refuses to 
do tins, the reins of power, as they fall from the hands 
of the upper classes, are seized by the clergy, and there 

,M Blanco White ( Evidence not of sincerity, but of consis- 
agamst Catholicism , p vi ) harsh- tency A sincere Roman Catko- 
ly gays, ‘ sincere Roman Catho- he may be, and often ib, con- 
lies cannot conscientiously be scientiously tolerant, a consistent 
tolerant But he is certainly Roman Catholic, never 
mistaken, for the question is one, 
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arises a state of things of which the French Protestants 
m the seventeenth century, and the Irish Catholics in 
our own time, form the best illustration In such cases, 
it will always happen, that the religion which is tole- 
rated by the government, though not fully recognised 
by it, will the longest retain its vitality , because its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, must cling closer to 
the people, m whom alone is the source of their power 136 
On the other hand, in a religion which is favoured and 
nchly endowed by the state, the union between the 
priesthood and inferior laity will he less intimate , the 
clergy will look to tho government as well as to the 
people , and the interference of political news, of con- 
siderations of temporal expediency, and, if it may be 
added without irreverence, the hopes of promotion 
will secularize the ecclesiastical spirit , 137 and, according 
to tho process I have already traced, will thus hasten 
the mai cli of toleration 

These generalizations, which account for a great 
part of the present superstition of the Irish Catholics, 
will also account for the foimer superstition of the 
French Protestants In both cases, the government 
disdaining the supervision of an heretical religion, 
allowed supreme authority to fall mto the hands of the 
priesthood, who stimulated the bigotry of men, ana 

136 We also see this very m Respecting the working of 
clearly in England, where the tins m England, there are some 
dissenting clergy have much shrewd remarks made by Le 
more influence among their Blanc in his Lettrea d'un Fran 
hearers than the clergy of the fats, vol l pp 267, 268 , which 
Establishment have among theirs may be compared with Lord 
This haa often been noticed by Hollands Mem of the Whig 
impartial observers, and we are Party , vol n p 253, where it is 
now possessed of statistical proot suggested, that in the case of 
that * the great body of Pro- complete emancipation of the 
testant dissenters are more as- Catholics, 'eligibility to worldly 
siduous’ in attending religious honours and profits would some- 
worship than churchmen are what abate the fever of religious 
See a valuable essay by Mr zeal * On this, there are obser 
Mann On the Statistical Position vations worth attending to m 
of Religious Bodies in England Lord Cloncurry's Recollection s 
and Wales, in Journal of Statist Dublin, 1849, pp 342, 343 
Soc voL xvm p 162 
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encouraged them in a hatred of their opponents What 
the results of this are m Ireland, is best known to those 
of our statesmen, who, with unusual candour, have de- 
clared Ireland to be their greatest difficulty What 
the results were in France, we will now endeavour to 
ascertain 

The conciliating spirit of the French government 
having diawn over to its side some of the most emi- 
nent of the French Protestants, and having disarmed 
the hostility of others, the leadership of the party fell, 
as we have already seen, into the hands of those inferior 
men, who displayed m their new position the intole- 
rance characteristic of their order Without pretending 
to write a history of the odious feuds that now aioso, 
I will lay before the reader some evidence of their in- 
creasing bitterness , and I will point out a few of the 
steps by which the angiy feelings of religious contro- 
versy became so inflamed, that at length they kindled 
a civil war, which nothing but tho improved temper 
of the Catholics prevented from being as sanguinary 
as wore the horrible struggles of the sixteenth century 
For, when the French Protestants became governed 
by men whose professional habits made them consider 
heresy to be the greatest of crimes, thero naturally 
sprung up a missionaiy and proselytizing spmt, which 
induced them to interfere with the religion of the Ca- 
tholics, and, undei the old pretence of turning them 
from the error of their ways, revived thoso animosities 
which tho progress of knowledge tended to appease 
And as, under such guidance, these feelings quickly 
inci eased, the Protestants soon learned to despise that 
great Edict of Nantes, by which their kberties were 
secured , and they embarked m a dangerous contest, 
in which their object was, not to protect their own 
religion, but to weaken the religion of that very party 
to whom they owed a toleration, which had been re- 
luctantly conceded by the prejudices of the age 
It was stipulated, m the Edict of Nantes, that the 
Protestants should enjoy the full exercise of their reli- 
gion , and this right they contmued to possess until the 
reign of Louis Xi V To this there were added several 
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other privileges, such as no Catholic Government, ex- 
cept that of France, would then have granted to ita 
heretical subjects But these things did not satisfy the 
desires of the Protestant clergy They were not con- 
tent to exercise their own religion, unless they could 
also trouble the religion of others Their first step was, 
to call upon the government to limit the performance 
of those ntes which the French Catholics had long 
revered as emblems of the national faith For this pur- 
pose, directly after the death of Henry IV they held 
a great assembly at Saumur, in which they formally 
demanded that no Cathohc processions should be 
allowed m any town, place, or castle occupied by the 
Protestants I3S As the government did not seem in- 
clined to countenance this monstrous pretension, these 
intolerant sectaries took the law into their own hands 
They not only attacked the Cathohc processions 
whore ver they met them, but they subjected the priests 
to personal insults, and even endeavoured to prevent 
them from administering the sacrament to the sick If 
a Catholic clergyman was engaged m burying the dead, 
the Protestants were sure to be present, interrupting 
the funeral, turning the ceremonies into ridicule, and 
attempting, by their clamour, to deaden the voice of the 
minister, so that the service performed m the church 
should not be heard 139 Nor did they always confine 
themselves even to such demonstrations as these For, 


1M ‘Les processions catho- 
hques seraient mterdites dans 
toutes les places yilles et cha- 
teaux occupAs par eeux de la re- 
ligion * Capejiguds Richelieu , 
vol 1 p 39 

Ja> Of these facts we ha\e the 
most unequivocal proof , for they 
were not only stated by the Ca- 
tholics in 1623, but they are re- 
corded, without b6ing denied, by 
ihe Protestant historian Benoist 
* On y accusoit les Reformer 
d’mjuner les prAtres, quand Us 
les voyoient passer, d’empAchei 
lee processions des Cathohques , 


^administration des sacremens 
aux maladcs , Veuterrement des 
morts avec les cArAmomes accou- 
tumAes , que les RAfor- 

mez s’Aboient emparez des cloches 
en quelques lieux, et en d’autres 
se servoient de celles des Catho- 
liques pour avcrtir de l'heure du 
prAche , qu’ils affectoient defaire 
du bruit autour des Aghses pen- 
dant le service , qu’ils tournoient 
en dArision les cArAmomes de 
l’Aglise romaine ’ Benoist, Hist 
de CEdit de Nantes , vol u pp 
433, 434, see also pp 149, 16Q 
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certain towns having been, perhaps imprudently, placed 
under their control, they exercised their authority in 
them with the most wanton insolence At La Rochelle, 
which for importance was the second city m the king- 
dom, they would not permit the Catholics to have even 
a single church m which to celebrate what for centuries 
had been the sole religion of France, and was still the 
religion of an enormous majority of Frenchmen 140 
This, however, only formed part of a system, by which 
the Protestant clergy hoped to trample on the rights of 
their fellow- subjects In 1619, they ordered in their 
general assembly at Loudun, that m none of the Pro- 
testant towns should there be a sermon preached by a 
Jesuit, or indeed by any ecclesiastical person comm is- 
sioned by a bishop 141 In another assembly, they for- 
bade any Protestant even to be present at a baptism, 
or at a marriage, or at a funeral, if the ceremony was 
performed by a Catholic priest 142 And, as if to cut off 
all hope of reconciliation, they not only vehemently 
opposed those intermarriages between the two parties, 
by which, in every Christian country, religious animosi- 
ties have been softened, but they publicly declared, that 
they would withhold the sacrament from any parents 
whose children were married into a Catholic family 143 
Not, however, to accumulate unnecessary evidence, 
there is one other circumstance worth relating, as a 
proof of the spirit with which these and similar regula- 
tions wore enforced When Louis XIII , in 1620, 
visited Pau, he was not only treated with indignity, as 
being an heretical prince, but he found that the Pro- 
testants had not left him a single church, not one place, 
m which the king of France, m his own territory, could 

146 4 On pouvait dire quo La (Economics Hoy ales , vol vn p 
Rochelle 4tait la capitale, le 164, Senout, /list deCEdttde 
eamt temple du calvmisme, car Nantes , vol n pp 70, 233, 279 
on ne \ojait 14 aucune £glise, 142 Quick's Synodwon in Gal - 
aucune c4r4mome papiste ’ Cape- lia t vol n p 196 
fiyuds Hichelteu, vol l p 342 141 For a striking instance of 

141 Mhn de Hichelteu t vol u the actual enforcement of this 
p 100 For other and similar intolerant regulation, see Quick' g 
evidence, see Duplessis Momay > Synoduxm tn Gallia , vol u p 
Mhnoirea , vol xi p 244 , Sully, 344. 
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perform those devotions which he believed necessary 
for his future salvation 144 

ThiB was the way in which the French Protestants, 
influenced by their new leaders, treated the first Catholic 
government which abstained from persecutmg them, 
the first which not only allowed them the free exeicise 
of their religion, but even advanced many of them to 
offices of trust and of hop our 145 All tins, however, was 
only of a piece with the rest of their conduct They, 
who in numbers and m intellect formed a miserable 
minority of the French nation, claimed a power winch 
the majority had abandoned, and refused to concede to 
others the toleration they themselvos enjoyed Sovoral 
persons, who had joined their party, now quitted it, 
and returned to the Catholic church , but for exercising 
this undoubted right, they were insulted by the Pro- 
testant clergy in the grossest manner, with every term 
of opprobrium and abuse 146 For those who resisted their 
authority, no treatment was considered too seveio In 
1012, Fernor, a man of some reputation m his own day, 
having disobeyed their injunctions, was ordered to ap- 
pear before one of their synods The gist of Ins offence 
was, that he had spoken contemptuously of ecclesiastical 
assemblies, and to this there wore, of course, added 
those accusations against his moral conduct, with which 
theologians often attempt to blacken the character of 
their opponents 147 Readers of ecclesiastical history 
are too familiar with such charges to attach any lmpoi- 
tanco to them , but as, in this case, the accused was 


144 Bazin , Hist deisms XIII , 
vol u p 124, Mem de Hicheheu, 
vol li pp 109, 110, Felice's 
Hist of the Protestants of Fi anci, 
p 238 

144 In 1625, Howell writes 
th\t tho Protestants had put up in 
inscription on the gates of Mon- 
tauban, ‘ Roy sans foy, ville sans 
peur* Howell 8 Letter s, p 178 
,4# Sometimes they wero called 
dogs returning to the vomit of 
popery , sometimes they were 


swine wallowing in the mire of 
idolatry Quick's Synodicon in 
Gal ha, vol l pp 385, 398 
147 It is observable, that on 
the first occasion (Quick's Sy- 
nodicon, vol i p 362) nothing is 
said of Fcmer's immorality , 
and on the next occasion (p 449) 
the synod complains, among 
other things, that ‘ he hath most 
licentiously inveighed against, 
and satirically lampooned, the 
ecclesiastical assemblies ’ 
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tried by men who were at once his prosecutors, his 
enemies, and his judges, the result was easy to anticipate 
In 1613 Femer was excommunicated, and the excom- 
munication was publicly proclaimed m the church of 
Nimes In this sentence, which is still extant, he is 
declared by the clergy to be ‘ a scandalous man, a per- 
son incorrigible, impenitent and ungovernable * We, 
therefore, they add, 4 m the name and power of our Lord 
Jesus Chnst, by the conduct of tho Holy Ghost, and 
with authority from the church, have cast, and do now 
cast and throw him out of the society of the faithful, 
that he may be deliveied up unto Satan 11 48 

That he may be delivered up unto Satan f This was 
the penalty winch a handful of clergymen, m a corner 
of France, thought they could inflict on a man who 
dared to despise their authority In our time such an 
anathema would only excite derision, 149 but, early m 
the seventeenth century, the open promulgation of it 
was enough to rum any private person against whom it 
might be directed And they whoso studies have em 
abled them to take the measure of the ecclesiastical 
spirit will easily believe that, m that age, the threat did 
not remain a dead letter The people, inflamed by their 
clergy, rose against Ferrier, attacked his family, de- 
stroyed his property, sacked and gutted his houses, and 
demanded with loud cries, that the ‘traitor Judas * 
should be given up to them The unhappy man, with 
the greatest difficulty, effected his escape , but though 
he saved his life by flying in the dead of the night, he 
was obliged to abandon for ever his native town, as he 

118 See this frightful and im- Gens, v ol i pp 17 7, 178 In 
pious document, in Quick’s Sy- England, the terrors of excom- 
nodveon, vol l pp 448, 450 munication fell into contempt 

148 Thu notion of theologiins towards the end of the seven- 
respecting excommunication may teenth century See Life oj 
be seen in Mr Palmer's enter- Archbishop Sharpe, edited by 
taming book, Treatise on the Newcome, vol l p 216 com- 
Church , vol i pp 64, 67, vol n pare p 363 , and see the mourn 
pp 299, 300 , but the opinions ful remarks of Dr Mosheim, in 
of this engaging writer Bhould his Eccles Hist vol n p 79 , 
be contrasted with the indignant and Sir Philip War yields Me 
language of Vattel, Ta Lrmt dee nwtrs, pp 176, 176 
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dared not return to a place where he had provokod so 
active and so implacable a party 180 

Into other matters, and even into those connected 
with the ordinary functions of government, the Pro- 
testants earned the same spirit Although they formed 
so small a section of the people, they attempted to con- 
trol the administration of the crown, and, by the use 
of threats, turn all its acts to their own favour They 
would not allow the state to determine what ecclesias- 
tical councils it should recognize , they would not even 
permit the king to choose his own wife In 1615, 
without the least pretence of complaint, they assembled 
m large numbers at Grenoble and at Nimos 181 The 
deputies of Grenoble insisted that government should 
refhse to acknowledge the Council of Trent , 15 * and 
both assemblies ordered that the Piotestanta should 
prevent the marriage of Louis XIII with a Spanish 
princess 183 They laid similar claims to interfere with 
the disposal of civil and military ofhccs Shortly after 
the death of Henry IY , they, in an assembly at Sau- 
mur, insisted that Sully should be restored to some 
posts from which, m their opinion, he had been un- 
justly removed 154 In 1619, another of their assem- 


i5 ° On tho treatment of Fer- 
rier, which excited greit atten- 
tion as indicating tne extreme 
lengths to which the Protestants 
were prepared to go, see Mfon 
de Richelieu, vol i p 177, Mem 
de Pontchartratn, vol n pp 5, 6, 
12, 29, 32, Mhn de Duplessis 
Momay, vol xu pp 317,333,341, 
350, 389, 399, 430, Felice's Hist 
oj the Protect ajitb of France, p 
235, Biog Umv vol xiv p 440, 
TalleTnent desRkaux, Ihstonettes , 
vol v pp 48-64 Mr Qmcdley, 
who refers to none of these au- 
thorities, except two passages m 
Duplessis, has given a garbled 
account of this not See his 
History of the Reformed Religion 
m France, vol in pp 119, 120 


111 Capefiguc's Richelieu , voL 
l p 123 

158 Capejigue , vol i p 123, 
Bazin, Hist de Ixtuis XIII, vol 
i p 3b i , Binoist , Hist de 
f Edit de Nantes, vol n p 183, 
Mem de Rohan , vol l p 130 

143 Capejigue s Richelieu, vol 
i p 124, Mem de Pontchartratn, 
vol u p 100 , Ijc Vassor, Hist 
de fouls XIII, vol li pp 333, 
334 Tho consequence was, that 
the king was obliged to st ud a 
powerful escort to protec* his 
bride against his Protestant sub- 
jects Mfon de Richelieu , vol i 
p 274 

14< Capefgue's Richelieu, vol i 
p 38, Benotst, Hist de VEdtf 
de Nantes , vol u pp 28, 29, 63 
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bhes at Loudun declared, that as one of the Protestant 
councillors of the Parliament of Pans had become a 
Catholic, he must be dismissed , and they demanded 
that, for the same reason, the government of Lectoure 
Bhould bo taken from Fontrailles, he also having 
adopted the not infrequent example of abandoning Ins 
sect in older to adopt a creed sanctioned by the state !0f 

By way of aiding all this, and with the viow of ex- 
asperating still fui tlior religious animosities, the prin- 
cipal Protestant clergy put fortli a series of works, 
which, for bitterness of feeling, have hardly ever been 
equalled, and which it would certainly be impossible to 
surpass The intense hatied with which they regarded 
then Catholic countrymen can only bo fully estimated 
by those who have looked into the pamphlets written 
by the French Piotestants during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, 01 who have read tho laboured 
and formal treatises of such men as Charmer, Drelm- 
couit, Moulin, Thomson, and Vigmer Without, how- 
ever, pausing on these, it will perhaps be thought suffi- 
cient if, for tho sako of brevity, I follow the mere 
outline of political events Gieat numbers of the Pro- 
testants had joined m tho rebellion which, in 1615, 
was raised by Conde , 156 and, although they were then 
easily defeated, they seemed bent on trying the issue 
of a fiesli stiuggle In Bearn, where they were unu- 
sually numerous, 157 they, even duimg the reign of 
Hemy IV , had refused to tolerate the Catholic reli- 


>45 Mem de Fontenay Mareutl, 
vol l p 460, Mhn de Bassom- 
pierre, rol n p 161 See a 
similar instance, in the case ot 
Berger, in Benoist, Hist de 
VEdit de Nantes , vol u p 136, 
whom the Protestants sought to 
deprive because ‘il avoit quitt6 
leur religion ’ 

ls * Bazin , Hist de Louis XIII , 
vol l p 381 Sismondi ( Hist 
des Frangais , vol xxn p 349) 
says that they had no good rea- 
son for this , and it is certain 


that their privileges, so lar from 
being diminished since the Edict 
of Nantes, had been confirmed 
and extended 

157 M Felice ( Hist of the Pro- 
testants of France , p 237) says 
of Lower Navarre and B&arn, in 
1617 ‘Three-fourths of the po- 
pulation, some say nine-tenths, 
belonged to the reformed com- 
munion * This is perhaps over 
estimated, but we know, from 
De Thou, that they formed a 
majority in B£aro in 1 666 ‘ Lea 
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gion , ‘ their fanatical clergy,’ says the historian of 
France, 4 declaring that it would be a crime to permit 
the idolatry of the mass M68 This charitable maxim 
they for many yeais actively enforced, seizing the 
property of the Catholic clergy, and employing it m 
support of their own churches , ia9 so that, while in one 
part of the dominions of the king of Franco the Pio- 
testants were allowed to exercise their religion, they, 
in another part of his dominions, prevented the Ca- 
tholics from exercising theirs It was hardly to be 
expected that any government would suffei such an 
anomaly as tins , and, in 1G18, it was ordered that the 
Piotestants should restore the plunder, and reinstate 
the Catholics in their former possessions But the re- 
formed clergy, alarmed at so sacrilegious a pioposal, 
appointed a public fast, and inspiriting the people to 
i esi stance, forced the loyal commissioner to fly from 
Pau, where he had ai lived m the hopo of effecting a 
peaceful adjustment of the claims of the rival parties 160 
The rebellion thus raised by the zeal of the Protest- 
ants, was soon put down , but, according to the con- 
fession of Rohan, one of the ablest of their leaders, it 
was the beginning of all their misfortunes 161 The 
sword had now been drawn , and the only question to 


Protect ms y fiiMunt en plus 
grand nombre que lea Citho- 
hques * Dc Thou , Hut Umv 
vol v p 187 

,w * Les mimstres fanatiquos 
ddclaroient qu’ils no pouvaient 
sans crime souffrir dans co pajs 
r6g3n^rd 1 ldol&tne de la messe ’ 
Sumondi, Hist des Fran pais, 
vol xxii p 415 

,i# Notice sur les Mbnoires de 
Rohan, vol i p 2G Compare 
the account given by Pontclur- 
train, who uas one of the minis 
tors of Louis XIII Mem de 
Pontchartrain , vol n pp 248, 
264 , and see Mbn de Richelieu , 
vol i p 443 

,w Basin, Hut de France sous 


Louis Jill], \ol li pp G2-64 
The pith of the question was, 
that 4 l’6dit de Nantes ayant 
donn6 pouvoir, tant aux catho 
liqucs qu'aux huguenots, dc ren- 
trer partout dans leurs biens, les 
eccMsidStiques de Binrn deman- 
dcrent aussytost les leurs ’ Mkm 
de Fontenay Mareud, voL l p 
392 

161 ‘ L’aftaire deBtarn, source 
do tous nos in iux ’ Mbn de 
Rohan, vol i p 156, see also 
p 183 And the Protestant Le 
Vassor says {Hist de Loins XIII, 
vol in p 634) * L'affaire du 
Bearn et Tassembl^e qui se con- 
voqua ensuite h la Rochelle, sont 
la source veritable des malheurs 
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be decided was, whether France should be governed 
according to the principles of toleration recently esta- 
blished, or according to the maxims of a despotic sect, 
which, while professing to advocate the right of private 
judgment, was acting m a way that rendered all private 
judgment impossible 

Scarcely was the war in Beam brought to an end, 
when the Protestants determined on making a great 
effort in the west of France 162 The scat of this new 
struggle was Rochelle, which was one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe, and was entirely in the hands of 
the Protestants, 163 who had grown wealthy, partly by 
their own industry and paitly by following the occu- 
pation of public pirates 164 In this city, which they 
believed to be un pregnable, 16A they, m December, 1620, 
held a Great Assembly, to which their spiritual chiefs 
flocked fiom all parts of France It was soon evident 
kliat their party was now governed by men who were 
bent on the most violent measures Tlieir gieat secular 

des ^ghaes r£form6es de France France , vol m p 426) m 1587 
sous le r&guo dont j’^ens l'hia- ‘et les Rochelois, qui par le 
toiro * moyen du commerce et de la 

182 On the connexion between piratene,' &c 
the proceedings of B6am and 185 4 Ceste place, que les hugue 
those of Rochelle, compare Mem nots tenoient quasy pour lmpre- 
de Montglat , vol i p 33, with nable ’ Mkm de Fontenay Ma- 
Mem de Btchelieu, vol n p 113, reuil, vol l p 512 4 Cette or- 

AndMem de Bohan, vol l p 44C gueilleuse cit6, qui se croyoit 

188 Their first church was ee lmprenable * Mem de Montglat , 
tablished m 1556 ( Ranke's Civil vol. i p 45 Howell, w 7 ho 
Wars m France , vol i p 360), visited Rochelle in 1620 and 
but, by the reign of Charles IX 1622, was greatly struck by its 
the majority of the inhabitants strength Howeirs Letters , pp 
were Protestants Sc eDe Thou, 46, 47, 108 At p 204, he 
Hist Umv vol it p 263, vol calls it, in his barbarous style, 
v p 379, ad. ann 1562 and 4 the chiefest propugnacle of the 
1567 Protestants there’ For a de- 

184 Or, as M Capefigue cour- scription of the defences of Ro- 
teously puts it, ‘ les Rochelois chelle, see De Thou, Hist Umv 
ne respectaient pas touj ours les vol vi pp 616-617, and some 
pavilions amis * Capefigue' s Biche- details worth consulting in Mere 
lieu, vol l p 332 A delicate ray, Hist de France , vol n pp 
circumlocution, unknown to 077-980 
Mezeray who says (Hist de 
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leaders weio, as wo have already seen, gradually falling 
off, and, by this time, there only remained two of much 
ability, Rohan and Mornay, both of whom saw the in- 
expediency of their proceedings, and desired that the 
assembly should peaceably separate 166 But the autho- 
rity of the clergy was irresistible , and, by their prayers 
and exhortations, they easily gained over the ordmaiw 
citizens, who weie then a gToss and uneducated body 
Under their influence, the Assembly adopted a course 
which rcndeied civil war inevitable Their first act 
was an edict, by which they at once confiscated all the 
property belonging to Catholic ohuiclies 168 They then 
caused a great seal to bo struck 7 under the authority 
of which they oidernl that the people should be armed, 
and taxes collected fiom them lor the pmposo of 
defending their iehgion 169 Finally, they drew up the 


Ufl Bazin , Ihst de Louis A /II, 
rol li p 139, Sismondi , Hist 
des Frangais, vol xxn pp 480, 
481 Rohan himsolf sijs (Mem 
vol l p 446) ‘jg ni’oftorq u do 
la separer’ In a remarkable 
letter, Minch Mornay wiote ten 
3 oars beforo this, lie shows his 
apprehensions of tho evil that 
would result from the mere ising 
violence of his party, and he 
advises, ‘qua nostra zMt soit 
temp6r6 de prudence ’ Mi m et 
Correspond vol xi p 122 , and 
as to the divisions this caused 
among the Protestants, see pp 
154, 610, vol xu pp 82, 266, 
and Sully , (Economies Roy ales, 
vol ix pp 3 r )0, 436. 

187 ‘Les seigneurs du parti, et 
Burtout lesage Dupleseis Mornay, 
flrent ce qu’ils purent pour en- 
gager les r£form£s a ne pas pro- 
voquer l’autorit^ royal© pour des 
causes qui ne pouvoicut justifier 
une guerre civile , mais le pou- 
voir dans le parti avoit pass<5i 
presque absolument aux bour- 
geois des villes et aux mi metres 


qui se livroient aveuglement a 
leur Linatismc, ct a leur orgueil, 
et qui itoient d’autant plus ap 
plaudis qu’ils montroientplusds 
violence* Stsmondt, Hist des 
Fran^ais, vol xxn p 478 

im * On confisqua les biens 
des ^glises catholiques * Laval - 
Uc des Frangais , vol m p 85 
and see Capefiguds Richelieu , 
vol i p 258 

i«e « xis donnent des commis 
sions d’armcr et de fair© des im- 
positions sur le peuple, et co 
sous leur grand sceau, qui 6toit 
une Religion appuyta sur une 
croix, ay ant en la mam un livre 
de l’^vangile, foulant auxpieds un 
vieux squelette, qu’ils disoient 
6tre l'^glise roraaine ’ Mbn de 
Richelieu, vol n p 120 M 
Capefigue ( Richelieu , vol l p 
269) says that this seal still 
exists but it is not even alluded 
to by a late writer (Felice, Hist 
of the Protestants of France, p 
240), who systematically sup- 
presses every fact unfavourable 
to his own party 
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regulations, and organised the establishment of what 
they called the Reformed Churches of France and of 
Bearn , and, with a view to facilitate the exercise of 
their spiritual jurisdiction, they parcelled out France 
into eight circles, to each of which there was allotted 
a sepai ate general, who, however, was to be accom- 
panied by a clergyman, siuco the administration, in all 
its parts, was held responsible to that ecclesiastical 
assembly which called it into existence 170 

Such were the forms and pomp of authority assumed 
by the spiritual leaders of the French Protestants , men 
by nature destined to obscurity, and whoso abilities were 
so despicable, that, notwithstanding their tempotary 
importance, they have left no namo m history These 
insignificant puests, who, at the best, were only fit to 
mount the pulpit of a country village, now arrogated to 
themselves the right of ordering the affairs of France, 
imposing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating property, 
raising troops, levying war, and all this for the sake of 
propagating a creed, which was scouted by the country 
at large as a foul and mischiovous heresy 

In the face of these inordinate pretensions, it was 
evident that the French government had no choice, ex- 
cept to abdicate its functions, or else take arms m its 
own defence 171 Whatever may be the popular notion 
respecting the necessary intolerance of the Cathohcs, it 
is an indisputable fact, that, early in the seventeenth 
century, they displayed m France a spirit of forbear- 
ance, and a Christian chanty, to which the Protestants 
could make no pretence During the twenty-two 
years which elapsed between the Edict of Nantes nd 
the Assembly of Rochelle, the government, notwith- 
standing repeated provocations, never attacked the 


170 Le Vassor, Hist de Louis Protestant, was naturally preju^ 
XIII, vol iv p 157, Basin , diced in favour of the Hugu<v 
Hist de Louis XIII ', vol n p nots, Bays, that they had esta- 
145 , Benout , Hut de I Edit de blished * lmpemnn m imperio , 
Nantes, vol n pp 353-365 , and he ascribes to the violence 
CapcfiguJs Richelieu, voL i p of their rulers the war of 1621 
258 Mosheim's Eccles Hist vol n, 

in Even Mosheim, who, as a pp 237, 238. 

VOL F 
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Protestants , 172 nor did they malce any attempt to de- 
stroy the privileges of a sect, which they were bound to 
consider heretical, and the extirpation of which had 
been deemed by their fathers to be one of the first 
duties cf a Christian statesman 

The war that now broke out lasted seven years, and 
was uninterrupted, except by the short peace, first of 
Montpelier, and afterwards of Rochelle, neither of 
which, however, was very strictly preserved But the 
difference in the views and intentions of the two parties 
corresponded to the difference between the classes which 
governed them The Protestants, being influenced 
mainly by the clergy, made their object religious domi- 
nation The Catholics being led by statesmen, aimed 
at temporal advantages Thus it was, that circum- 
stances had m France so completely obliterated the 
original tendency of these two great sects, that, by a 
singular metamorphosis, the secular prmciplo was now 
represented by the Catholics, and the theological prin- 
ciple by the Protestants The authority of the clei gy, 
and therefore the interests of superstition, weie up- 
held by that veiy party which owed its origin to the 
diminution of both , they were, on the other hand, at- 
tacked by a party whose success had hitherto depended 
on the increase of both If the Catholics triumphed, 
the ecclesiastical power would be weakened, it the 
Protestants triumphed, it would be strengthened Of 
this tact, so far as the Protestants are concerned, I have 
just given ample proof, collected from their proceedings, 
and from the language of their own synods And that 
the opposite, or secular principle, predominated among 
the Catholics, is evident, not only from their un deviat- 
ing pohey m the reigns of Henry IV and Louis XIH , 
but also from another circumstance worthy of note For, 
their motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal 
to the church, that the pope, as the great protector of 
religion, thought himself bound to reprehend that dis- 
regard of theological interests which they displayed, 

1,2 Compare Mbn de Fonte - Flassan, Hist de la ViplomaUt 
nay Mareutl , to! n p 88, with Frangaise, voL n p 351 
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and which he considered to be a crying and unpardon- 
able offence In 1622, only one year after the struggle 
between the Protestants and Catholics had begun, he 
strongly remonstrated with the French government 
upon the notorious indecency of which they were guilty, 
in carrying on war against heretics, not for the purpose 
of suppressing the heresy, but merely with a view of 
procuring for the state those temporal advantages which, 
in the opinion of all pious men, ought to he regarded 
as of subordinate importance 173 

If, at this juncture, the Protestants had earned the 
day, the loss to France would have been immense, per- 
haps irreparable For no one, who is acquainted with 
the temper and character of the French Calvinists, 
can doubt, that if they had obtained possession of the 
government, they would have revived those religious 
persecutions which, so far as their power extended, they 
had already attempted to enforce Not only in their 
writings, but even ixl the edicts of their assemblies, we 
hnd ample proof of that meddling and intolerant spirit 
which, in every age, has charactenzed ecclesiastical 
legislation Indeed, such a spirit is the legitimate con- 
sequence of the fundamental assumption from which 
theological lawgivers usually start The clergy are 
taught to consider that their paramount duty is to pre- 
serve the punty of the faith, and guard it against the 
invasions of heresy Whenever, therefore, they rise to 
power, it almost invariably happens, that they carry 
into politics the habits they have contracted in their 
profession , and having long been accustomed to con- 
sider religious error as criminal, they now naturally 
attempt to make it penal And as all the Euiopcan 

See the paper of inatruc- teresse’ Bazin (Hist de Louts 
tions from Pope Gregory XV XIII, vol n p 320) sa y% that 
in the appendix to Ranke, die Richelieu attacked the Hague 
Rom Pajpste , vol m pp 173, nots 'sans aucune id6e de pers6- 
174 ‘Die Hauptsache aber ist cution religieuse ’ See, to the 
was er dem Komge von Prank- same effect, Capejigue' 8 Richelieu, 
reich vorstellen soil 1, dass er vol i p 274, and the candid 
ia nicht den Verdacht auf sich admissions of the Protestant L« 
Wen werde als verfolge er die Vaesor,in hisHist de Louts XIII, 
Protestanten bloss aus Staatsin- vol v p 11 
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countries have, in the period of thoir ignorance, been 
once ruled by the clergy, just so do we find in the law- 
books of every land those traces of their power which 
the progress of knowledge is gradually effacing We 
find tho professors of the dominant creed enacting laws 
against the professors of other creeds laws sometimes 
to bum them, sometimes to exile them, sometimes to 
take away their civil rights, sometimes only to take 
away their political rights These are the different gra- 
dations through which persecution passes , and by ob- 
serving which, we may measure, in any country, the 
enorgy of tho ecclesiastical spirit At the same time, 
the theory by winch such measures are supported 
generally gives rise to other measuies of a somewhat 
diffluent, though of an analogous character For, by 
extending the authority of law to opinions as well as 
to acts, the basis of legislation becomes dangerously 
enlarged , the individuality and independence of each 
man aie invaded, and encoui agement is given to the 
enactment of intrusive and vexatious regulations, which 
are supposed to perfoim foi morals the servico that the 
other class of laws performs for religion Under pie- 
tence of favouring the practice of virtue, and maintain- 
ing the purity of society, men are troubled in their most 
ordinary pursuits, m the commonest occurrences of life, 
in then amusements, nay, even in the veiy dress they 
may bo inclined to wear That this is what has actually 
been done, must be known to whoever has looked into 
the writings of the fathers, into the canons of Christian 
councils, into the diflcrcnt systems of ecclesiastical law, 
or into the sermons of the earlier clergy Indeed, all 
this is so natural, that regulations, conceived m the same 
spirit, were drawn up for the government of Geneva by 
the Calvinist clergy, and for the government of England 
by Archbishop Cranmer and his coadjutors , while a 
tendency, precisely identical, may bo observed m the 
legislation of the Puritans, and to give a still later in- 
stance, m that of the Method Lste It is, therefore, not 
surprising that, in France, the Piotcstant clergy, having 
great power among their own party, should enforce a 
similar discipline Thus, to mention only a few exam- 
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pies, they forbade any ono to go to a theatre, or even 
to witness the performance of private theatricals 174 
They looked upon dancing as an ungodly amusement, 
and, therefore, they not only strictly prohibited it, but 
thoy ordered that all dancing-masters should be admo- 
nished by the spiritual power, and desired to abandon 
so unchristian a profession If, however, the admoni 
tion failed m effecting its purpose, the dancing- masters, 
thus remaining obdurate, were to be excommunicated 174 
With the same pious oare did the clergy superintend 
other matters equally important In ono of their 
synods, they oidered that all persons should abstain 
from wearing gay apparel, and should arrange 
their hair with becoming modesty 176 In anothor 
synod, they forbade women to paint , and they 
declared that if, after tins injunction, any woman 
persisted in painting, she should not be allowed to re- 
ceive the sacrament 177 To their own clergy, as the 
instructors and shepherds of the flock, there was paid 
an attention still more scrupulous The ministers of 
the Word were permitted to teach Hebrew, because He- 
brew is a sacred dialect, uncontammated by profane 
writers But the Greek language, which contams all 
the philosophy and nearly all the wisdom of anti- 
quity, was to be discouraged, its study laid aside, its 
professorship suppressed 178 And, m order that the 
mind might not be distracted from spiritual things, the 
study of chemistry was likewise forbidden , such a mere 
earthly pursuit being incompatible with the habits of 


174 Quick's Synodicon m Gal - 

/to, vol l p 62 

,TS Ibid vol i pp Ivn 17, 
131, vol u p 174 
174 ‘And both sexes are re- 
quired to keep modesty in their 
hair/ &c Ibid vol l p 119 
177 Quicks Synodicon t voL l 
p 165 

,T * The synod of Alez, in 1020, 
says, *A minister may at the 
same time be professor in di- 
vinity and of the Hebrew tongue 


But it is not seomly for him to 
profess the Greek also, because 
the most of his employment will 
be taken up m the exposition of 
Pagan and profane authors, un- 
less he be discharged from the 
ministry 7 Quick? s Synodicon , 
vol n p 57 Three years later, 
the synod of Charenton sup- 
pressed altogether the Greek 
professorships, ‘ as being super- 
fluous and of small profit” Ibid 
vol li p 115 
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the sacred profession 179 Lest, however, m spite of 
these precautions, knowledge should still creep in among 
the Piotestants, other measures were taken to prevent 
even its earliest approach The clergy, entirely forget- 
ting that right of private judgment upon which their 
sect was founded, became so anxious to protect the un- 
waiy from error, that they forbade any person to print 
or publish a work without the sanction of the church , 
in other words, without the sanction of the clergy them- 
selves 180 When, by these means, they had destroyed 
the possibility of free inquiry, and, so far as they were 
able, had put a stop to the acquisition of all real know- 
ledge, they pioceedcd to guard against another circum- 
stance to which their measures had given nse Foi, 
several of the Protestants, seeing that under such a 
system, it was impossible to educate their families with 
advantage, sent their children to some of those cele- 
brated Catholic colleges, where alone a sound education 
could then be obtained But the clergy, so soon as they 
heard of this practice, put an end to it, by excommuni- 
cating the oflendmg parents , 181 and to this there was 
added an order forbidding them to admit into their own 
private houses any tutor who professed the Catholic 
religion 182 Such was the way m which the French 
Protestants were watched over and protected by their 
spintunl masters Even the minutest matters were not 
beneath the notice of these great legislators The^ 
ordered that no person should go to a ball or masque- 
rade , 183 nor ought any Christian to look at the tricks 
of conjurors, or at the famous game of goblets, or at 
the puppet-show , neither was he to be present at mor- 
ns-dances, for all such amusements should be sup- 
pressed by the magistrates, because they excite curiosity, 


,T * The synod of St Maixant, in 191 Quick' s Synodicon, vol i, 
1609, orders that * colloquies and pp lv 235, 419, vol u pp 201, 
synods shall have a watchful eye 609, 615 Compare Benout i 
over those ministers who study Hist de UEdit de Nantes , vol n. 
•hemisfcry, and grievously reprove p 473 

%nd censure them 'Ibid voLi p 314 192 QuicJds Syncdtcon, vol u 

180 Ibid vol l pp 140, 194, p 81 
roL u p 110 Ibid vol n p 174 
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cause expense, waste time 1 84 Another thing to be at- 
tended to, is the names that are bestowed m baptism 
A child may have two Christian names, though one is 
preferable l8fi Great care, however, is to be observed 
m their selection They ought to be taken fiom the 
Bible, but they ought not to be Baptist or Angel , 
neither should any infant receive a name which has 
been formerly used by the Pagans 186 When the chil- 
dren are grown up, there are other regulations to which 
they must be subject The clergy declared that the 
faithful must by no means let their hair grow long, lest 
by so doing they indulge m the luxury of ‘lascivious 
curls M87 They are to make their garments in such a 
manner as to avoid ‘ the new-fangled fashions of the 
world * they are to have no tassels to their dress their 
gloves must be without silk and nbbons they are to 
abstain from fardingales they are to boware of wide 
sleeves 188 

Those readers who have not studied the history of 
ecclesiastical legislation, will perhaps he surprised to 
find, that men of gravity, men who had reached 
the years of discretion, and were assembled together 
in solemn council, should evince such a prying and 
puenle spirit , that they should display such mise- 
i able and childish imbecility But, whoever will take 
a wider survey of human affairs, will bo inclined to 


184 1 All Christian magistrites 
arc advised not m the least to 
suffer thorn, because it feeds 
foolish curiosity, puts upon un- 
necessary expenses, and wastes 
time’ Ibid vol l p 194 

185 This was a very knotty 
question for the theologians , but 
it was at length decided m the 
affirmative by the synod of Sau- 
mur * On the 13th article of 
the same chapter, the deputies of 
Poictou demanded, whether two 
names might be given a child at 
baptism ? To which it was re- 
lied The thing was indifferent , 
owever, parents were advised 


to observ e heroin Christian sim- 
plicity * Ibid vol i p 178 

188 Ibid vol l pp xlvi 25 

187 I quote the language of the 
synod of Castres, in 1626 Ibid 
vol li p 174 

188 Qutctfs Synodwon , vol i 
p 165, vol n pp 7, 174, 674, 
683 In the same way, the 
Spanish clergy, early m the 
present centuiy, attempted to 
regulate the dress of women 
S z&Doblado's letters from Spatn f 
pp 202-205 a good illustration 
of the identity of the ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit, whether it be Catholic 
or Protestant 
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blame, not so much the legislators, as the system oi 
which the legislators formed a part For as to the 
men themselves, they merely acted after their kind 
They only followed the traditions in which they were 
bred By virtue of their profession, they had been 
accustomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose 
to power, it was natural that they should carry those 
views into eflcct, thus transplanting into the law-book 
the maxims they had already preached in the pulpit 
Whenever, therefore, we read of meddling, inquisitive, 
and vexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, we should remember, that they are but the 
legitimate result of tho ecclesiastical spirit, and that 
the way to remody Buch grievances, or to prevent their 
occurrence, is not by vainly labouring to change the 
tendencies of that class fiom whence they proceed, 
but rather by confining the class within its proper 
limits, by jealously guarding against its earliest en- 
croachments, by taking every opportunity of lessening 
its influence, and finally, when the progress of society 
will justify so great a step, by depriving it of that poli- 
tical and legislative power which, though gradually 
falling fiom its hands, it is, even in the most civilized 
countries, still allowed m some degree to retain 

But, setting aside those general considerations, it 
will, at all events, bo admitted, that I have collected 
sufficient evidence to indicate what would have hap- 
pened to Fiance, if tho Protestants had obtained the 
upper hand After tho facts which I have brought 
forward, no one can possibly doubt, that if such a 
misfortune had occurred, the liberal, and, considering 
the age, tho enlightened policy of Henry TV and 
Louis XIII would have been destroyed, m order to 
make way for that gloomy and austere system, which, 
m every age and in every country, has been found 
to be tho natural fruit of ecclesiastical power To 
put, theicforo, tho question m its proper form, in- 
stead of saying that there was a war between hostile 
creeds, we should rather say that there was a war 
between rival classes It was a contest, not so much 
between the Catholic religion and the Protestant re- 
ligion, as between Catholic laymen and Protestant 
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clergy It was a struggle between temporal interests 
and theological mtei ests, — between the spirit of the 
present and the spirit of the past And the point now 
at issue was, whether France should be governed by 
the cml power or by the spiritual power,— whether 
she should be ruled according to the large views of 
secular statesmen, or according to the narrow notions 
of a factious and intolerant priesthood 

The Protestants having the great advantage of being 
the aggressive party, and bemg, moreover, inflamed by 
a religious zeal unknown to their opponents, might, 
under ordinary circumstances, have succeeded m their 
hazardous attempt , or, at all events, they might have 
protracted the struggle for an indefinite period But, for- 
tunately for France, m 1624, only three years after the 
war began, Richelieu assumed the direction of the go- 
vernment He had for Borne years been the secret adviser 
of the queen-mother, into whose mind he had always 
inculcated the necessity of complete toleration 189 When 
placed at the head of affairs, he pursued the same 
policy, and attempted m every way to conciliate the 
Protestants Tho clergy of Ins own party were con- 
stantly urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose 
presence they thought polluted France 190 But Riche- 
lieu, having only secular objects, refused to embitter 
the contest by turning it into a religious war He was 
determined to chastise the rebellion, but he would not 
nnmsh the heresy Even while the war was raging, 
ie would not revoke those edicts of toleration by 
which the full liberty of religious worship was granted 

,w On hie influence over her urging him ‘ assiiger la Rochelle, 
m and after 1616, see Le Vassor, et chdtior on, pour mieux dire, 
Hist de Louts XIII , \ol n p external ner k>s huguenots, toute 
508 , M&m de Pontchartrain, autre affaire cesaante ’ Bazin , 
voL n p 240 , Mhn de Mont- Hist de Lotjlxs XIII, vol u p 
alat, vol i p 23 , and compare, 276 Seo also, on the anxiety o t 
in Mem de Richelieu , vol n pp the clergy in the reign of Louis 
198-200, the curious arguments XIII to destroy the Protestants, 
which he put in her mouth re- Benotst , Hist de V Edit de Nantes, 
specting the impolicy of making vol n pp 155, 166, 232, 245, 
war on the Protestants 338, 378, 379, 427, Stsmondt, 

In 1626, the Archbishop Hist des Fran^ais vol ixn 
of Lyons wrote to Richelieu, p 485 
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to the Protestants And when they, in 1626, showed 
signs of compunction, or at all events of fear, ho pub- 
licly confirmed the Edict of Nantes, 191 and he gi anted 
them peace , although, as he says, ho knew that by 
doing so he should fall under the suspicion of those 1 who 
so greatly affected the name of zealous Catholics ’ 192 
A few months afterwards, war again broke out, and 
then it was that Richelieu determined on that cele- 
brated siege of Rochelle, which, if brought to a suc- 
cessful issue, was sure to be a decisive blow against 
the French Protestants That he was moved to this 
hazardous undertaking solely by secular considerations 
is evident, not only from the general spirit of his prece- 
ding policy, but also from his subsequent conduct 
With the details of this famous siego history is not 
concerned, as such matters have no value except to mili- 
tary readers It is enough to say that, in 1628, Rochelle 
was taken , and the Protestants, who had been induced 
by their clergy 193 to continue to resist long after relief 
was hopeless, and who, m consequence, had suffered the 
most dreadful hardships, wero obliged to surrender at 
discretion 194 The privileges of the town were revoked, 
and its magistrates removed , but the great minister 
by whom these things were effected, still abstained from 
that religious persecution to which he was urged 196 


1,1 lie confirmed it in March 
1626 , Flassan , Hist de la Di- 
plo7natieFrangaise,\o\ n p 399, 
and also in the preceding Janu- 
ary See Benoist , Hist de l 1 Edit 
de Nantes , vol n appendix, 
PP 77, 81 

‘ Ceux qui affectent autant 
le nom de z6Us catholiques * 
Mfon de Ihcheheu, vol in p 16, 
and at p 2, he, m the >same year 
(1626), says, that he was op- 
posed by those who had ' un trop 
ardent etpr6cipit4 d6sir de ruiner 
les huguenots ’ 

1W Sisvumdt, Hist des Fran - 

p an, vol xxiu p 66 


184 On the sufferings of the 
inhabitants, see extract from the 
Dupuis Mss , in Capejiguds Riche- 
lieu, vol i p 361 Fontenay 
Maroml, who was an eye-wit- 
ness, says, that the besieged, m 
some instances, ate their own 
children, and that the burial- 
grounds were guarded, to prevent 
the corpses from being dug up 
and turned mto food Mhn de 
Fontenay Mareutl, vol u p 119 
184 And in which he would 
most assuredly have been sup 
ported by Louis XIII , of whom 
an intelligent writer says ‘ 11 
6toit plein de pi&A et de zMepour 
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He granted to the Protestants the toleration which he 
had offered at an earlier period, and he formally con- 
ceded the free exercise of their public worship 190 But, 
such was their infatuation, that because he likewise 
restored the exercise of the Catholic religion, and thus 
gave to the conquerors the same liberty that he had 
gi anted to the conquered, the Protestants murmured 
at the indulgence , they could not bear the idea that 
their eyes should be offended by the performance of 
Popish rites 197 And their indignation waxed so high, 
that m the next year they, in another part of France, 
agam rose in arms As, however, they were now 
stripped of their principal resources, they were easily 
defeated, and, their existence as a political faction 
bemg destroyed, they were, in reference to their reli- 
gion, treated by Richelieu in the same manner as 
before 198 To the Protestants generally, he confirmed 
the privilege of preaching and of performing the other 
ceremonies of their creed 199 To their leader, Rohan, 
he granted an amnesty, and, a few years afterwaids, 
employed him in important public services After this, 
the hopes of the party were destroyed, they never 

le service de Dieu et pour la leur ville ’ Capefigue's Richelieu , 
grandeur de l’^glise , et ea plus vol l p 359 
sensible joie, en prenant La Ro- 1BS *D6s qu’il ne s’agit plus 
chelle et les autres places qu ll d’un parti politique, ll eonc&ia, 
pnt, fut de peuser qu’il cliasbo- comme & la Rochelle, la liberty 
roit de son royaume les h6r6- de conscience et la faculty de 
tiques, ot qu’il le purgeroit par pr&che ’ Capcjigue' s Richelieu , 
cette voie des diffirontea re- vol l p 381 Compare Smed- 
ligions qm g&tent et infectent ley's Hist of the Reformed Re 
l’6gli8e de Dieu ’ MSm de Mot- ligion in France , vol m p 201, 
tevdle, vol i p 425, edit Petitot, with Mbnoires de Richelieu , vol 
1824 iv p 484 

1M Bazin, Hist de Louis XIII, 1W ‘The Edict of Nismes, in 
vol ll p 423 , Sismondt, Hist 1629, an important document, 
des Frangais , vol xxm p 77 , will be found in QwicKs Synodi - 

M ie’s Richelieu, vol l p con, vol i pp xevi -cm , and in 
em de Fontenay Mareuil, Benoist , Hist de l' Edit de Nantes, 
vol li p 122 vol li appendix, pp 92-98 , and 

,,r * Lee huguenots murmu- a commentary on it m Bazin, 
raient de voir le r6tablissement Hist de Louis XIII, vol in pp 
9e l’^ghse romame au sem de 36-38 M Bazin, unfortunately 
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again rose in arms, nor do wc find any mention of them 
until a much later period, when they were barbarously 
persecuted by Louis XIV 200 But from all such into- 
lerance Richelieu sedulously abs tamed , and having 
nowcleired the land from lebellion, he embarked in 
that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have 
already given some account, and m winch he clearly 
Bhowed that his proceedings against the Protestants 
had not been caused by hatred ol their religious tenets 
For, the samo party which he attacked at home, he 
supported abioad He put down the French Piotest- 
ants, because they were a turbulent faction that troubled 
the state, and wished to suppress the exercise of all 
opinions unfavomable to themselves But so far from 
carrying on a ciusade against their religion, he, as I 
have already observed, encouraged it m other countries , 
and, though a bishop of the Catholic church, ho did 
not hesitate, by treaties, by money, and by force of 
arms, to support the Piotestants against the House 
of Austria, maintain the Lutherans against the Emperor 
of Geimany, and uphold the Calvinists against the 
King of Spam 

I have thus endeavoured to diaw a slight, though, I 
hust, a clear outline, of the events which took place in 
France during the reign of Louis XIII , and particularly 
during that part of it winch included the administration 
of Richeheu But such occurrences, important as they 
ai e, only formed a single phase of that larger develop- 
ment which was now display mg itself m nearly every 
branch of the national intellect They were the mere 
political expression of that bold and sceptical spirit 
which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions of 
men For, the government of Richeheu was successful, 
as well as progressive , and no government can unite 
these two qualities, unless its measures harmonize with 

for the reputation of this other- Hist de V Edit de Nantes, vol 11 
wise valuable work, never quotes p 532 Compare Sir Thomas 
his authorities Hanmer's account of France in 

w In 1633, their own histo- 1648, in Bunburfs Correspond 
nan says 'les R^formoz re of Hanmer, p 309, Lond 1838 
faisoient plus de party ’ Benoxst t 
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the feelings and temper of the age Such an adminis- 
tration, though it facilitates progress, is not the cause 
of it, but is rather its measure and symptom The cause 
of the progress lies far deeper, and is governed by the 
general tendency of the time And as the different 
tendencies observable m successive generations depend 
on the difference m their knowledge, it is evident, that 
we can only understand the working of the tendencies, 
by taking a wide view of the amount and character of 
the knowledge To comprehend, therefore, the real 
nature of the great advance made during the reign of 
Louis XIII , it becomes necessary that I should lay be- 
fore the reader some evidence respecting those higher 
and more important facts, which historians are apt to 
neglect, but without which the study of the past is an 
idle and trivial pursuit, and history itself a barren field, 
which, bearing no fVmt, is unworthy of the labour that 
is wasted on the cultivation of so ungrateful a soil 
It is, indeed, a veiy observable fact, that while Riche- 
lieu, with such extraordinary boldness, was secuLiuzing 
the whole system of French politics, and by his disregard 
of ancient interests, was setting at naught the most 
ancient traditions, a course precisely similar was bemg 
pursued, in a still lngliei department, by a man greater 
than he , by one, who, if I may express my own opinion, 
is the most profound among the many eminent thinkers 
France has produced I speak of Rend Descartes, of 
whom the least that can bo said is, that he effected a 
revolution more decisive than has ever been brought 
about by any other single mind With his mere phy- 
sical discoveries we are not now concerned, because m 
this Introduction I do not protend to trace the progress 
of science, except m those epochs which indicate a new 
turn m the habits of national thought But I may 
remind the reader, that he was the first who successfully 
applied algebra to geometry , 201 that ho pointed out the 

301 Thomas (Elope, in Oeuvres this, in the highest sense, is 
de Descartes, vol l p 32) says, strictly true , for although Vi eta 
‘ cet instrument, e'est Descartes and two or three others in the 

3 ui l’a erdd, e’est rapplicatioii sixteenth century had anticipated 
e l'alg&bre k la gdom^tne 1 And this step, we owe entirely to 
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important law of the sines , aoa that m an age m which 
optical instruments were extremely imperfect, he dis- 
covered the changes to winch light is subjected in the 
eye by the crystalline lens , a03 that he directed attention 
bo the consequences resulting from the weight of the 

Descartes the magnificent dis- 203 See the interesting remarks 
covery of the possibly of of Sprengel (Hist de la Medecine 
applying algebra to the geometry vol iv pp 271, 272), and (Euvres 
of curves, he being undoubtedly de Descartes , vol iv pp 37 1 seq 
the first who expressed them by What makes mis the more obser- 
algebraic equations See Mon - vable is this that the study of 
tucla , Hist des Mathemat vol l the crystalline lens was neg- 
pp 704, 705, voL n p 120, vol lected long after the death of 
Hi p Descartes, and no attempt made 

The statements of Huy- for more than a liumhed years 
gons and of Isaac Vossius to the to complete his views by ascer 
effect that Descartes had seen taming its intimate structure 
the papers of Knell before pub- Indeed, it is said (Thomson's 
hshing his discovery, are unsup- Animal Chemistry , p 512) that 
ported by any direct evidence, the crystalline lc ns and the two 
at least none of the historians of humours were first analyzed in 
science, so far as I am aware, 1802 Compare Simon's Animal 
have brought forward any So Chemistry, vol n pp 419-421, 
strong, however, is the disposi- Henle , Praitb cC Anatomic, vol i 
tion of mankind at largo to de- p 357 , I (Jhlhlur, Physiologic 
preciate great men, and so gene- Midicalc , vol m p 160 , Mayo's 
ral is the desire to convict them Human Physiol , p 279 , Plain 
of plagiarism, that this charge, vdlt, Physiol comparke, vol ui 
improbable in itself, and only pp 325-328 , none of whom 
robting on the testimony of two refer to any analysis earlier than 
envious rivals, has been not only the nineteenth century I notice 
revived by modern writers, but this partly as a contribution to 
has been, even m our own time, the history of our knowledge, 
spoken of as a woll-ostabhshed and partly as proving how slow 
and notorious fact I The flimsy men have been in following Des- 
basis of this accusition is clearly cartes, and in completing his 
exposed by M liordas Domoulin, mows, for, as M Blanvilla 
in his valuable work Le Cartesi- justly observes, the chemical 
anxsme, Pans, 1843, vol u pp laws of the lens must be under- 
9-12 , while, on the other side of stood, before we can exhaustively 
the question, I refer with regret generalize the optical laws of its 
to Sir D Brewster on the Progress refraction , so that, m fact, the 
of Optic*, Second Deport of researches of Berzelius on the eye 
BntaA ^mcKiftort.pp 309,310, are complements! to those of 
and to WhewelVs Hist of the In - Descartes The theory of the 
ductive Sciences, vol n pp 379, limitation of the crystalline lens 
502, 503, according to the descending scalo 
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atmosphere , S04 and that he, moreover, detected the 
causes of the rainbow , 205 that singular phenomenon, with 
which, in the eyes of the vulgar, some theological supei- 
stitions are still connected 206 At the same time, and 
as if to combine the most varied forms of excellence, 
he is not only allowed to be the first geometrician of the 


of the animal kingdom, and the 
connexion between its develop- 
ment and a general increase of 
sensuous perception, seem to 
have been little studied , but Dr 
Grant {Comparative Anatomy, 
p 252 ) thinks that the lens exists 
m some of the rotifera , while m 
regard to its origin, I find a curi- 
ous statement in Muller’s Phy - 
swlogy, vol up 450, that after 
its removal m mammals, it has 
been reproduced by its matrix, 
the capsule (If this can be re- 
lied on, it will tell against the 
suggestion of Schwann, who sup- 
poses, m Ins Microscopical Re- 
searches, 1847, pp 87, 88, that 
its mode of life is vegetable, and 
that it is not * a secretion of its 
capsule’) As to its probable 
existence in the hydrozoa, see 
Rymer Jones's Animal Kingdom, 
1855, p 96, ‘ regardod either as 
a crystalline lens, or an otohthe, ’ 
and as to its embryonic develop- 
ment, see Burdach , Traite de 
Physiologu, vol m pp 435-438 
m Torncelli first weighed the 
air in 1643 Brande's Chemistry, 
vol i p 360 , Leslie's Natural 
Philosophy , p 419 but there is 
a letter from Descartes, written 
as early as 1631, 4 oA ll explique 
le ph6nom&ne de la suspension 
du mercure dans un tuyau ferm6 
par en haut, en l’attnbuant au 
poids de la colonne d’air 61ev6e 
jusqu'au dela dee nues ’ Bordas 
Demouhn , le Cartisianisme, vol 
up 311 And Montucla {Hist 


des Mathemat vol n p 205) 
says of Descartes, ‘ nous avons 
des preuves que ce philosophe 
reconnut avant Torricelli la 
pesanteur de l’air’ Descartes 
himself says, that he suggested 
the subsequent experiment of 
Pascal (Kuvres de Descartes , 
vol x pp 344, 351 
205 Dr Whowoll, who has 
treated Descartes with marked 
injustice, does nevertheless allow 
that he is 1 the genuine author of 
the explanation of the rainbow’ 
Hist of the Indue Sciences, vol 
li pp 380, 384 See also Boylds 
Works, vol in p 189, Thom- 
son's Hist of the Royal Society, 
p 364 Hallam’s Lit of Europe, 
vol in p 205 , (Euvres de 
Descartes, aoI i pp 47, 48, vol 
v pp 265-284 On the theory 
of the rainbow as known m the 
present century, see Kannts, 
Course of Meteorology , pp 440- 
445 , and Forbes on Meteorology, 
pp 125-130, in Report of British 
Association for 1840 Compare 
Leshds Natural Philosophy, p 
531, Pouillet , ElSmens de Phy- 
sique, vol n p 788 

208 The Hebrew notion of the 
rainbow is well known , and for 
the ideas of other nations on 
this subject, see Prichard! s 
Physical History of Mankind t 
vol v pp 154, 176 , Kamds 
Sketches of the History of Man , 
vol tv p 252, Edinb 1788, and 
Burdache's Physiologic, vol v pp 
646, 547, Pans, 1839, 
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age , 207 but by tho clearness and admirable precision of 
his style, he became one of the founders of French 
prose 208 And although he was constantly engaged m 
those lofty inquiries mto the nature of the human mind, 
which can never be studied without wonder, I had 
almost said can never be read without awe, ho combined 
with them a long course of laborious experiment upon 
the animal frame, which raised him to the highest rank 
among tho anatomisks of his time 209 The great dis- 
covery made by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, 
was neglected by most of his contempoi anes ,* !0 but it 

207 Thomas calls him ‘Jo plus (Euvres de Descartes, \ol l p 


grand glome tre de son si5cle ’ 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol i p 89 
Sir W Hamilton ( Discussions on 
Philosophy, p 271) says, ‘the 
greatest mathemetiuan of tho 
ago and Montucla can find no 
one but Plato to compaio with 
him 4 On no sauroit donner unr 
idle plus juste de ce qu’ i Itl 
l’lpoque do Descartes d ins la 
glomltrio ancienne 
De inline enfin que Platon pre- 
para par sa d<hou\ or te cellos dee 
Archimlde, des Apollonius, &c , 
on peut dire que Descartes i 
jettl les fond< mens de cellcs 
qui lllustrent aujourd hu] les 
Newton, les Leibnitz, &c' 
Montucla, Hist des Matklmat 
vol li p 112 

308 ‘Descartes joint encore a 
ses autres titres, celm d’avoir Itl 
un des er6ateurs de notrelangue ’ 
Ihog Umv vol xi p 154 Sir 
James Mackintosh (Dissert on 
Ethical Philos p 186) has also 
noticed tho influence ot Descartes 
in forming the style of French 
writers, and I think that M 
Cousin has somewhere made a 
similar remark 

Thomas says, 4 Descartes eut 
a ns si la gloire d’etre un des pre- 
miers anatomistes de son sifecle* 


55, see also p 101 In 1639, 
Discartes writes to Meisenno 
( (Euvres, vol vm p 100) that he 
had been engaged ‘ depuis onze 
ans ' in studying comparable 
anatomy by dissection Compare 
p 174, and vol i pp 175-184 
aio jj r Whewell (Hist of the 
Inductive Sciences, vol m p 440) 
s i}s 4 It was for the most part 
readily accepted by his country- 
men , but that abroad it had to 
encounter considerable opposi 
tion ' For this no authority is 
quoted , and yet one would be 
glad to know who told Dr 
Wliewell that the discovery was 
readily accepted So far from 
meeting in England with ready 
acceptance, it was during many 
years most universally denied 
Aubrey was assured by Harvey 
that, in consequence of his book 
on the Circulation of the Blood, 
he lost much of his practico, was 
believed to be crackbrained, and 
was opposed by 4 all the phy- 
sicians ’ Aubrey’s Letters and 
Lues , vol u p 383 Dr 
Willis {Life of Harvey, p xli , 
in Harvey's Works, edit Syden- 
ham Society, 1847) says ‘Harvey’s 
views were at first rejected al- 
most universally ’ Dr Elhotsou 
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was at once recognized by Descartes, who made it the 
basis of the physiological part of his work on Man 2,1 
He likewise adopted the discovery of the lac teals by 
Aselli, 212 which, like every great truth yet laid before 
the world, was, at its first appearance, not only dis- 
believed, but covered with ndicule 2,3 

These things might havo been sufficient to rescue 
even the physical labours of Descartes from the attacks 
constantly made on them by men who either have not 
studied his works, or else, having studied them, are 
unable to understand their ment But the glory of 
Descartes, and the influence he exercised over his age, 
do not depend even on such claims as these Putting 
them aside, he is the author of what is emphatically 
called Modem Philosophy 214 He is the originator of 

(Human Physiology, p 104) Renourd, Hist de la Mbdecine, 
says, ‘His immediate reward \ol n p IG3 See also Bordas 
was general ridicule and abuse, Demoultn, le Cartesianisme, vol 
and a groat diminution of his n p 324, and CEuvres de Des- 
practice’ Brouesais (Ex amen des cartes , vol i pp 68, 179, vol iv 
Doctrines Midicales , vol l p pp 42, 449, vol ix.pp 159,332 
vn ) says, ‘Harvey passa pour Compare Willis's Life of Harvey t 
fou quand ll annonga la de- p xlv , in Harvefs Works 
couverte de la circulation ’ 2,2 ‘ Les veines blanches, dites 

Finally, Sir William Temple, lact6os, qu’AeeUius a d^couvertes 
who belongs to the generation depuis pea dans le mdsent&re’ 
subsequent to Harvey, and who, De la Formation du Foetus, sec 
indeed, was not born until some 49, m (Euvrcs de Descartes, vol 
years after the discovery was iv p 483 

made, mentions it in his works 213 Even Harvey denied it to 
i n such a manner as to show that the last Sprengel, Hist de la 
even then it was not universally M£d vol iv pp 203, 204 Com- 
r&eeived by educated men See pare Harvey's Works, edit 
two curious passages, which have Sydenham Soc pp 605,614 
escaped the notice of the his- 214 M Cousin (Hist de la 
tonans of physiology, m Works Philos IT stale, vol i p 39) 
of Sir W Temple, vol m pp says of Descartes, * Son premier 
293, 469, 8vo , 1814 ouvrage ecrit en fraugais est de 

2,1 ‘ Taken by Descartes as the 1637 C’est done de 1637 quo 
basis of his physiology, in his date la philosophie modern©’ 
work on Man ’ WhewelVs Hist See the same work, I sene, vol 
of the Indue Sciences, vol m m p 77 , and compare Stewart?* 
p 441 *R6n6 Descartes se Philos of the Mind, vol l pp 

dtalara un des premiers en faveur 14, 629, with Eloge de Parent, m 
de la doctrine de la circulation ’ CEuvres de Fontenelle, Pans, 
VOL II 
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that great system and method of metaphysics, which, 
notwithstanding its errors, has the undoubted merit of 
having given a wonderful impulse to the European 
mind, and communicated to it an activity which hag 
been made available for other purposes of a different 
character Besides this, and superior to it, there is 
another obligation which wo are under to the memory 
of Descartes He deserves the gratitude of posterity, 
not so much on account of what he built up, as on 
account of what he pulled down His life was one great 
and successful waifare against the prejudices and tra- 
ditions of men Ho was great as a creator, but he was 
far gi eater as a destroyer In this respect he was tlio 
tiuo successor of Luther, to whose labours his own were 
the fitting supplement He completed what the great 
Geiman refoimci had left undone 816 Ho bore to the old 
systems of philosophy precisely the same relation that 
Luther bore to the old systems of religion He was 
tlio great reformer and liberator of the European intel- 
lect To piefer, thcrefoie, even the most successful 
discoverers of physical laws to this great innovator and 
disturber of tradition, is just as if we should prefer 
knowledge to fioedom, and believe that science is better 
than libeity Wo must, indeed, always bo grateful to 
those eminent thinkers, to whose labours we are in- 
debted foi that vast body of physical truths which we 
now possess But, let us resei ve the full measure of 
our homage for those far gi cater men, who have not 
hesitated to attack and destroy the most inveterate 
prejudices men who, by removing the pressure of tra- 

1766, vol v p 444, and \ol vi religion, le g6me fran 9 ais si actif 
p 318 * Cart&sien, ou, si l’on et si prompt 1’importait dans la 
veut, philosophe modern© ’ philosophie, et l’on pout dire h la 

3,8 ‘Descartes avait ^tabli dans double gloire de 1 Allemagne et 
le domain© de la pensta l’ind&- de la France que Descartes est le 
pendance absolue de la raison , fils ami de Luther * Lcrmtnier, 
ll avait d£clar6 A la scholastique Philos du Droit , vol u p 141 
et & la th6ologie que 1* esprit de See also, on the philosophy of 
l’homme ne pouvait plus relever Descartes as a product of the 
quo de 1’ Evidence qu’il aurai t Reformation Wartfs Ideal oj 
obtenue par lui-mfeme Ce que a Christian Church, p 498 
Luther avait commence dans la 
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dition, have purified the very source and fountain of 
our knowledge, and secured its future progress, by 
casting off obstacles in the presence of which progress 
was impossible 816 

It will not be expected, perhaps it will hardly be 
desired, that I should enter into a complete detail of the 
philosophy of Descartes a philosophy which, in Eng- 
land at least, is rarely studied, and therefore, is often 
attacked But it will be necessary to give such an 
account of it as will show its analogy with the anti- 
theological policy of Richelieu, and will thus enable us to 
see the full extent of that vast movement which took 
place m France before the accession of Louis XIV By 
this means, we shall be able to understand how the 
darmg innovations of the great minister were so success- 
ful, since they were accompanied and reinforced by 
corresponding innovations m the national intellect , 
thus affording an additional instance of the way m 
which the political history of every country is to be 
explained by the history of its intellectual progress 

In 1G37, when Richelieu was at the height of his 
power, Descartes published that great work which he 
had long been meditating, and which was the first open 
announcement of the new tendencies of the French 
mind To this work he gave the name of a ‘ Method , ’ 
and, assuredly, the method is the most alien to what is 
commonly called theology that can possibly be conceived 
Indeed, so far from being theological, it is essentially 
and exclusively psychological The theological method 
rests on ancient records, on tradition, on the voice of 
antiquity The method of Descartes rests solely on the 
consciousness each man has of the operations of his own 
mmd, and lest anyone should mistake the meaning of 
this, he, in subsequent works, developed it at great 
length, and with unrivalled clearness For his mam 
object was to popularize the views which he put forward 
Therefore, says Descartes, 4 1 write m French rather 

3,4 For, as Turgot finely says, l'esprit de routine, tout ce qu 
' ce n’est pas l’erreur qui s’oppose porte a l’maction 1 Pensies in 
aux progr^s de la v6nt4 Ce CEuvres <U Turgot , voL u p 348. 
sont la mollesse, I’entAtement, 

a 2 
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than in Latin, because I tiust that they who only employ 
then simple and native reason will estimate my opinions 
more fanly than they who only believe m ancient 
books ’ 217 So strongly does he insist upon tins, that, 
almost at the begin nin g 1 of his first work, he cautions 
his readers against the common eiror of looking to 
antiquity for knowledge, and he reminds them that 
* when men are too curious to know the practices of past 
ages, they generally iemam very ignorant of their 
own ,J18 

Indeed, so far from following the old plan of seai ch- 
in g for truths in the records of the past, the great 
essential of this now philosophy is to wean ourselves 
fiom all such associations, and, beginning the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge by the work of destruction, first pull 
down, m order that afterwards we may build up 219 
When I, says Descartes, set forth m the pursuit of ti uth, 
I found that the best way was to reject every thing I had 
hitherto received, and pluck out all my old opinions, in 
Older that I might lay the foundation of them afresh 
believing that, by tins means, I should more easily 
accomplish the gi eat scheme of life, than by building on 
an old basis, and supporting myself by principles which 
I had learned in my youth, without examining if they 
were really true 220 ‘ I, therefore, will occupy mysell 

h eely and earnestly m effecting a general destruction of 
All my old opinions * 221 For, if we would know all the 
tiuths that can be known, we must, m the hist place, 


21 T 4 Lt m j’ecrib tn fran^ais, 
qui est 1 1 Ungue de raon pa> 8, 
plutot qu’en tifcm, qin eat celle 
de mes prtaepteurs, c’ust a cau^e 
que j’esp^re que ccux qui ne 8e 
eer\ent que de leur raison natu- 
reile toute pure, jugeront mieux 
de mes opinions que ceux qui ne 
croient qu’aux livres anciene’ 
Disioursde la Methods, in Oeuvres 
de Descartes, vol i pp 210, 211 
2,8 Ibid vol l p 127 
2,8 * Ft fLng also vom Zweifel 
an, und gmg durch denselben 


/sin Gewibslieit uber’ Tenne 
mann, Gesch dcr Philos vol x 
p 218 Compare Second Di — 
cours en Sorbonne , m (Euvres de 
Turgot, voL n p 89 

2 -° Disc de la Methode, in 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol l p 
136 

221 ‘ Je m’appliquerai s^neuse- 
ment et a\ ec liberty a d^truire 
g^n^raleraent toutos mes an- 
ciennes opinions * Miditations in 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol l p 
236 
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free ourselves from our prejudices, and make a point 
of rejecting those things which wo have received, until 
we have subjected them to a new examination 222 We, 
therefore, must derive our opmions, not from tradition, 
but from ourselves We must not pass judgment upon 
an y subject which we do not clearly and distinctly 
understand , for, even if such a judgment is correct, it 
can only be so by accident, not having solid ground on 
which to support itself 323 But, so far are we from this 
state of indifference, that our memoiy is full of pre 
judices 224 we pay attention to words rather than to 
things , 226 and being thus slaves to form, there are too 
many of us ‘ who believe themselves religious, when, in 
fact, they are bigoted and superstitious , who think 
themselves peifect because they go much to church, 
because they often repeat prayers, because they wear 
short hair, because they fast, because they give alms 
These are the men who imagine themselves such friends 
of God, that nothing they do displeases Him , men who, 
under pretence of zeal, gratify their passions by com- 
mitting the greatest crimes, such as betraying towns, 
killing prmces, exterminating nations and all tins they 
do to those who will not change their opinions ’ 226 


Principes de la Philosophic, 
part l see. 75, in Oeuvres de 
Descartes, vol in pp 117, 118, 
and compare vol n p 417, where 
hegnos a striking illustration 
of this view 

22a Meditations , in (Euvres de 
Descartes , vol 1 pp 303, 304 
224 ‘Nous avons rempli notre 
mcmoire do beaucoup de preju- 
g6s’ Pnncipcs de la Philos 
part i sec 47, in (Euvres , vol 
in p 91 

224 (Euvres, \ol m p 117 
226 * Ce qu’on peut parti cull de- 
ment remarquor en eeux qui, 
croyant 6tre ddvots, sont seule- 
ment bigots et superstitieux,c’est 
a dire qui, sous ombre qu’ils 
vont sou vent 4 l’^glise, qu’ile re- 


el tent force pn6res, qu’ila por 
tent les cheveux courts, qu’ils 
jetinent, qu’ils donnentl’aumdne, 
pensent etre entiferement par 
faits, et s’lmagment qu’ils som 
si grands anus de Dieu, qu lls ne 
sauroient non fair© qui lui d4 
laise, et qua tout ce que leur 
icte leur passion est un bon 
z&lo, bien qu’elle leur dicte 
quolquefoia lea plus grande 
crimes qui puissoat &tre commis 
par des homines, comme de trahir 
des viUes, de tuer des prmces, 
d’exterminer des peuples entiere, 
pour cela seul qu ils ne smvent 
pas leurs opmions * Les Passions 
de VAme , in (Euvres de Descartes, 
voL iv pp 194, 195 
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These were the words of wisdom which this great 
teacher addressed to his countrymen only a few years 
after they had brought to a close the last religious war 
that has ever been waged m France The similarity of 
those views to those which, about the same time, were 
put forth by Chillingworth, must strike every reader, 
but ought not to excite surprise , for they were but the 
natural products of a state of society in which the right 
of private judgment, and the independence of the 
human reason, were first sohdly established If we 
examine this matter a little closer, we shall find still 
further proof of the analogy between France and Eng- 
land So identical are the steps of the progress, that 
the 1 elation which Montaigne bears to Descaites is just 
the same as that which Hooker hears to Chillmgworth , 
the same m reference to the difference of time, and 
also in leference to the difference of opinions The 
mind of Hooker was essentially sceptical , hut his 
genius was so restrained by the prejudices of his age, 
that, unable to discern the supreme authority of private 
judgment, lie hampered it by appeals to councils and 
to the geneial voice of ecclesiastical an tiquity impedi- 
ments which Chillmgwoith, thirty years later, effectually 
removed In precisely the same way, Montaigne, like 
Hooker, was sceptical , but, like him, he lived at a 
period when the spirit of doubt was yet young, and 
when the mind still trembled before the authority of 
the Church It is, therefore, no wonder that even Mon- 
taigm , who did so much for his age, should have hesi- 
tated respecting the capacity of men to work out for 
themselves groat truths, and that, pausing in the 
course that lay before him, his scepticism should often 
have assumed the form of a distrust of the human 
faculties 237 Such shortcomings, and such imper- 
fections, are meiely an evidence of the slow growth of 
society, and of the impossibility for even the greatest 
thinkers to outstrip their contemporaries beyond a 

w As is particularly evident chap xn Pans, 1843, pp 270 
in his long chapter, headed 382, and see Tennemann , Ge*ch 
1 Apologie de Raunond Sebond 1 der Philos vol ix p 455 
Eeeaxs de Montaigne , hvre n 
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certam point But, with tho advance of knowledge), 
this deficiency was at length supplied , and, as tho 
generation after Hooker brought forth Chillingworth, 
just so did the generation after Montaigne bring forth 
Descartes Both Chillingworth and Descartes wero 
eminently sceptical , but their scepticism was directed, 
not against the human intellect, but against those 
appeals to authority and tradition without which it had 
hitherto been supposed that the intellect could not 
safely proceed That this was the case with Chillmg- 
worth, we have already seen That it was likewise the 
case with Descartes, is, if possible, still more apparent , 
for that profound thinkei believed, not only that the 
mmd, by its own eflorts, could root out its most ancient 
opinions, but that it could, without fresh aid, build up 
a new and solid system m place of the one winch it had 
thrown down 228 

It is this extraordinary confidence m the power of 
the human intellect, which eminently characterizes 
Descartes, and has given to his philosophy that peculiar 
sublimity which distinguishes it fiom all other systems 
So far from thinking that a knowledge of the external 
world is essential to the diseoveiy of truth, bo laid it 
down as a fundamental ptmciple, that we must begin 
by ignoring such knowledge that the fii st step is to 

He very clearly separates external world , nor does ths 
himself from men like Mon- passage quoted from him by Mr 
taigne * Non que j’lmitasse pour Jobert {New System of Philos 
cela les sceptiques, qui ne dou- vol 11 pp 161, 162,Lond 1849) 
tent que pour douter, etaffectent at all justify the mterpietation 
d’etre touj ours lrr^eolus , car, au of that ingenious writer, who 
contraire, tout mon dessein ne confuses certainty in the ordinary 
tendoit qu'a m’assurer, et a reje- sense of the word with certainty 
ter la ter re mou\ante et le sablo m the Cartesian sonse A si mi- 
pour trouver le roc ou l’argilo ’ lar error is made by those who 
Discours de la Mtthode, m suppose that his ‘ Je pens©, done 
QCuvres de Descartes , vol l pp je suis/ is an enthymeme , and 
153, 154 having taken this for granted, 

According to the view of they turn on the great philoso 
Descartes, it was to be ignored, pher, and accuse him of begging 
not denied There is no instance the question I Such critics oror 
to be found in his works of a look the difference between a lo- 
deaial of the existence of the gical process and a psychological 
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eepaiate ourselves from the delusions of nature, and 
reject the evidence presented to our senses 230 For, 
says Descartes, nothing is certain but thought , nor are 
there any truths except those which necessarily follow 
from the operation of our own consciousness We 
have no knowledge of our soul except as a thinking 
substance 231 and it were easier for ns to believe that 
the soul should cease to exist, than that it should cease 
to think 232 And, as to man himself, what is he but 
the incarnation of thought ? For that which consti- 
tutes the man, is not his bones, nor his flesh, nor his 
blood These aie the accidents, the incumbrances, the 
impediments of his nature But the man himself is the 
thought The invisible me, the ultimate fact of exist- 
ence, the mystery of life, is this ‘ I am a thing that 
thinks 9 This, therefore, is the beginning and the 
basis of our knowledge The thought of each man is 
the last element to which analysis can carry us , it is 

one , and therefore they do not pouvons voir que notre Ame, en 
eee that this famous sentence was tant qu’elle est une substance 
the description of a mental tact, distinct© du corps, ne nous est 
and not the stat ement of a muti- connue que par cela seul qu’elle 
lated syllogism The student of pense ’ (Euvres de Descartes , 
the philosophy of Descartes must vol iv p 432 Compare vol ill 
always distinguish between those p 96, Pnncipes de la Philosophic , 
two processes, and remembei part i sec 53 
that each process has an ordei 282 4 En sorte qu’il me seroit 
of proof peculiar to itself, or at bien plus aisd de croire que 
all events he must romember l’Ame cesseroit d’etre quand on 
that such was the opinion of dit qu’elle eeBse de pens or, que 
Descartes Compare, on the non pas de concevoir qu’elle soit 
Cartesian enthymemo, Cousin, sans pensde ’ (Euvres de Des - 
Hist dc la Phdos I s<kie, vol cartes , vol vin p 574 That 
iv pp 512, 613, with e. note m ‘the soul always thinks,’ is a 
Kritik der retnen Vemunft, conclusion also arrived at by 
Kants Werke, vol n pp 323,324 Berkeley by a different process 
230 Midrfattons, in (Euvres dc See his subtle argument, Prtn 
Descartes , vol l pp 220, 226 , ciples of Human Knowledge, 
and again in the Objections et part l sec 98, in Berkeley's 
Rbponses, (Euvres, vol n pp Works, vol l p 123 , and for a 
245, 246 curious application of this to the 

2#i 4 Au lieu que, lorsque nous theory of dreaming, aoeBurdach, 
tAchons a conuottre plus dig- Physiologic comme Science d! Ob 
hnctement notre nature, nous servation , vol v pp 205, 230 
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the supreme judge of every doubt , it is the startmg- 
pomt for all wisdom 233 

Taking our stand on tins ground, we rise, says Des- 
cartes, to the perception of the existence of the Deity 
For, our belief m His existence is an irrefragable proof 
that He exists Otherwise, whence does the belief arise? 
Since nothing can come out of nothing, and since no effect 
can be without a cause, it follows that the idea we have 
of God must have an origin , and this origin, whatever 
name we give it, is no other than God 234 Thus, the 
ultimate proof of His existence is our idea of it In- 
stead, therefore, of saying that we know ourselves 
because we believe m God, wo should rather say that 
wo believe in God because we know ourselves 235 This 
is the order and precedence of things The thought of 
each man is sufficient to prove His existence, and it is 
the only proof we can ever possess Such, therefore, 
is the dignity and supremacy of the human intellect, 
that even this, the highest of all matters, flows from it, 
as from its sole source 236 Hence, our religion should 
not be acquired by the teaching of others, but should 
be worked out by ourselves it is not to he borrowed 
from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by each man’s 
mmd , it is not traditional, but personal It is because 
this great truth has been neglected, that impiety has 
arisen If each man were to content himself with that 


288 (Euvres de Dtscartes, vol i 
pp 251, 252, 279, 293, vol n 
pp 252, 283 

234 Ibid vol l p 419, and at 
p 420 ‘Or de tout cola on 
conclut tr&s-mamfestement que 
Dieu exist* * See also pp 169- 
162, 280, 290, 291 But the 
simplest statement is in a letter 
to Mersenne (vol vm p 529) 

4 Tai tir6 la preuve de ! existence 
de Dieu de l’ldtaqueje trouve 
en moi d’un 6tre souveramement 
parfait * 

‘ Am si, quoique, de ce que 
je suis, je conclue avec certitude 


que Dieu est, je ne puis r&npro- 
quement affirmer, de ce que Dieu 
est, que j’existe * Tibgles pour la 
Direction de V Esprit, in (Euvres, 
vol xi p 274 See also Pnn- 
cipes de la Philosophic, part l 
sec 7, vol m p 66 
23a On this famous argument, 
which it is said was also broached 
by Anselm, see King y 8 Life of 
Locke, vol n p 133 , the Bene- 
dictine List Lit de la France , 
vol ix pp 417,418, Moshezm’s 
Eccles Hist vol i p 239 , and 
CudwortF 8 Intellect Syst vol m, 
p 383 
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idea of God which is suggested by his own mind, he 
would attain to a true knowledge of the Divine Nature 
But when, instead of eonhning himself to this, he 
mixes up with it the notions of others, his ideas become 
perplexed , they contradict themselves , and the com- 
position being thus confused, he often ends by denying 
the existence, not, indeed, of God, but of sucli a God 
as that m whom he has been taught to believe 337 
The mischief which those principles must hav e done 
to the old theology is very obvious 138 Not only were 
they fatal, m the minds of those who received them, to 
many of the common dogmas — such, for instance, as 
that of transubstantiation, 239 — but they were likewise 
du ectly opposed to other opmions, equally indefensible, 
and far more dangerous For Descartes, by founding 
a philosophy which rejected all authority except that of 
the human reason , 340 was, of couise, led to abandon the 

2 * T 'Fit certes jam us les hom- respecter mfiminenb lea thAolo 
mes ne pourroicnt s'Aloignei de gicns Une philosophie qui pre- 
la vraie connoissance de cette noit pour base le doute et Vex 
nature divine, s’lls vouloient amen devoit les effarcucher ' 
seulement porter leur attention Duclos , Mbnoircs , vol i p 109 
sur VidAe qu’ils ont dc l’Atre 239 On the relation of the Car- 
son veramement parfait JVIdis tesian philosophy to the doctrine 
ceux qui melent quelques autres of transubstantiation, compare 
idAes avec celle-la composent par l'ahner'8 IVeatise on the Churchy 
cemoytn un dieu chimAnquo, in vol n pp 169, 170, with Hal 
la nature duquel ll y adcs clioses lam's Lit of Europe, vol n 
qui sc contranent , et, aprcs p 45,3 , and the remaik ascribed 
l’avoir ainsi compost, ce n’est to Hobbes, in Aubrey's Letters 
pas merveille s’lls ment qn’un and Lives , vol u p 626 But 
tel dicu, qui leur eet reprAsentA Hobbes, if he really made this 
par une fausse idAe, exist© * observation, had no right to 
(Euvres de Descartes, vol i pp expect Descartes to become a 
423, 424 martyr 

238 'Ihis is delicately but 240 ‘Le cnractAie do la plnlo- 
clearly indicated in an able letter sophio du moyen Age est la sou- 
from Arnaud, printed in (Euvres mission a une autorjtA autre que 
de Descartes, vol n pp 1-36 la raison La philosophic mo- 
see in particular pp 31, 34 And derno ne recommit que 1 autontA 
Duclos bluntly Bays 4 Si, depum de la raison C’est le cartAsiun 
la revolution que Descartes a isme qui a opArA cette rA\ olutiun 
commencAe, les thAologiens se decisive’ Cousin , Hist de la 
8ont AIoignAs dee philosophes, Philos II sAne, vol i pp 258 
e’est que ceux-ci ont paru ne pas 259 3 
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study of final causes, 241 — an old and nafcmal supersti- 
tion, by which, as we shall hereafter see, the Gorman 
philosophers were long impeded, and which still hangs, 
though somewhat loosely, about the minds of men 242 
At the same time, by superseding the geometry of the 
ancients, he aided m weakening that inordinate respect 
with which antiquity was then regarded In another 
matter, still more important, he displayed the same 
spirit, and met with the same success With such 
energy did he attack the influence, or rather the 
tyranny of Aristotle, that although the opinions of that 
philosopher were intimately interwoven with the Chris- 
tian theology , 243 Ins authority was entn cly o\ erthrown 


241 ‘ Nous rejetterons entice- 
ment de notre philosophic la 
recherche des causes finales 1 
Prmcnpes de la Philos , part l 
sec 28, m (Euvres de Descartes , 
vol m p 81 See also part m 
sec 3, p 182, and his reply to 
Gassendi, in (Lucres, vol n pp 
280, 281 Compare Cousin, Hist 
dela Philosophxe , II s6ne, vol n 
p 71, with Sprengel , Hist de la 
Medecme , vol v p 203 

242 Dr Whewell, for instance, 
says, that we must reject final 
causes m the inorganic sciences, 
but must recognize them m the 
organic ones, which, in other 
words, simply means, that we 
know less of the organic world 
than of the inorganic, and that 
because we know less, we are to 
believe more , for here, as every- 
where else, the smaller the 
science the greater the supersti- 
tion Whew ell's Philos of the 
Inductive Sciences, 8vo 1847, 
voL i pp 620, 627, 628 , and 
his Hist of the Indue Sciences , 
vol ni pp 430, 431 If the 
question were to be decided by 
authority, it would be enough to 
appeal to Bacon and Descartes, 


the two greatest writers on the 
philosophy of method m the 
seventeenth century , and to Au 
guste Comte, who is admitted by 
the few persons who have mas- 
tered his Philosophic Positive , to 
bo the greatest m our own time 
These profound and comprehen- 
sive thinkers have all rejected 
the study of final causes, which, 
as they have clearly seen, is a 
theological invasion of scientific 
rights On the injury which this 
study has wrought, and on the 
check it has given to the advance 
of our knowledge, see Robin et 
Verdeil , Chwae Anat Pans, 
1853, vol l pp 489, 493, 494, 
\ ol n p 555 , Renouard , Hist 
de la Mkdecvne, vol i pp 232, 
237 , Sprengel, Hist de la Mk- 
decine, vol n, pp 220 , Geoffroy 
Saint- Hilaire, Hist des Anoma- 
lies de l Organisation , vol m 
pp 435, 436, Herder , Ideen zur 
Gesch der Menschheit, vol ill 
p 270, Lawrencds Lectures on 
Man , p 36 , and Burdock , 
Traitk de Physwlogie, vol i 
p 190 

*** Auf das innigste verbundon 
mit der Theologie, nicht allein in 
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by Descartes , and with it there perished those scho- 
lastic prejudices, for which Aristotle, indeed, was not 
responsible, but which, under the shelter of his mighty 
name, had, during several centuries, perplexed the un- 
derstandings of men, and retarded the progress of their 
knowledge 244 

These were the principal services rendered to civiliza- 
tion by one of the greatest men Europe has ever pro- 
duced The analogy between him and Richelieu is very 
striking, and is as complete as their relative positions 
would allow The same disregard of ancient notions, 
the same contempt for theological interests, the same 
indifference to tradition, the same determination to 
prefer the present to the past in a word, the same 
essentially modern spirit, is seen alike in the writings 
of Descartes, and in tho actions of Richelieu What 
the hist was to philosophy, that was the other to 
politics But, while acknowledging the merits of these 
eminent men, it behoves us to remember that their 
success was the result, not only of their own abilities, 
but likewise of the general temper of their time The 
nature of their labours depended on themselves , the 
way in which their labours were received, depended on 
their contemporaries Had they lived in a more super- 
stitious ago, their views would have been disregarded, 

don katholischen, sondern selbst throwing the authority of Aris- 
auch in den protestantisehen totle,’ &c See also Duvernct, 
Landern ’ Tennemann, Gesck Hist de la Sorbonne, vol 11 
der Philos vol ix p 516 Des- p 192 , Cuvier, Hist des Sciences, 
cartes, in a letter to Mersenne part u p 532, and Locke's 
(( Euvres , vol vi p 73), writes, Works, vol m p 48 This, I 
m 1629, ‘La theologie, laquelle need hardly say, refers to the 
on a teliement assujettie a Aris- habit of appealing to Aristotle, 
tote, qu’il est impossible d’ex- as if lie were infallible, and is 
pliquer line autre philosophic very different from that respect 
qu’il ne semblo d’abord quelle which is naturally felt for a man 
soit contre lafoi * Compare vol who was probably the greatest 
vn p 344, vol vm pp 281, of all the ancient thinkers The 
497 difference between the Aristote- 

iU Dr Brown ( Philosophy of ban and Cartesian systems is 
the Mind , Edinburgh, 1838, touched on rather hastily in 
p 172) calls Descartes ‘that Cudworth's Intellect Syst vol l 
illustrious rebel, who, m over- pp 170, 171 
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or, if noticed, would have been execrated as impious 
novelties In the fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth 
century, the genius of Descartes and of Richelieu would 
have lacked the materials necessary to then work , their 
compiehonsive minds would, in that state of society, 
have found no play, they would have awakened no 
sympathies, their bread would have been cast upon 
those waters which return it not again And it would 
have been well for them if, m such a case, indifference 
were the only penalty with which they would be visited 
It would have been well if they had not paid the forfeit 
incurred by many of those illustrious thinkers who 
have vamly attempted to stem the torrent of human 
credulity It would have been well if the church had 
not risen m her wrath — if Richelieu had not been 
executed as a traitor, and Descartes burned as a heretic 

Indeed, the mere fact that two such men, occupying so 
conspicuous a place before the public eye, and enforcing 
views so obnoxious to the interests of superstition, 
should have lived without serious danger, and then 
have died peaceably in their beds — the mere fact tha< 
this should have happened, is a decisive proof of the 
progress which, during fifty years, had been made by 
the French nation With such rapidity were the pre- 
judices of that great people dying away, that opmions 
utterly subversive of theological traditions, and fatal to 
the whole scheme of ecclesiastical power, were with im- 
punity advocated by Descartes, and put in practice bj 
Richelieu It was now clearly seen, that the two fore- 
most men of their tune could, with little or no risk, 
openly propagate ideas which, half a century before, 
it would have been accounted dangerous even for the 
most obscure man to whisper in the privacy of his own 
chamber 

Noi are the causes of this impunity difficult to under- 
stand They are to be found m the diffusion of that 
sceptical spirit, by which, m France as well as in Eng- 
land, toleration was preceded For, without entering 
into details which would be too long for the limits of 
this Introduction, it is enough to say, that French 
literature generally was, at this period, distinguished 
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by a freedom and a boldness of inquiry, of which, Eng- 
land alone excepted, no example had then been seen 
in Europe The generation which had listened to the 
teachings of Montaigne and of Charron, was now suc- 
ceeded by another generation, the disciples, indeed, of 
those eminent men, but disciples who far outstripped 
their masters The result was, that, during the thirty 
or forty years which preceded the power of Louis 
XIV , 145 there was not to bo found a single French- 
man of note who did not share in the general feeling — 
not one who did not attack some ancient dogma, or sap 
the foundation of some old opinion This fearless 
temper was the characteristic of the ablest writers of 
that time , 146 but what is still moie observable is, that 
the movement spread with such rapidity as to include 
in its action even those parts of society which are in- 
variably the last to be affected by it That spirit of 
doubt, which is the necessary precursor of all inquiry, 
and therefore of all solid impiovement, owes its origin 
to the most thinking and intellectual parts of 
society, and is naturally opposed by the other parts 
opposed by the nobles, because it is dangerous to their 
interests , opposed by the uneducated, because it 
attacks their prejudices This is one of the reasons 
why neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are 
fit to conduct the government of a civilized country , 
since both of them, notwithstanding individual 
exceptions, are, m the aggregate, averse to those 
reforms which the exigencies of an advancing nation 
constantly require But, m France, before the middle 
of the seventeenth century, even these classes began 

245 That is in 1661, when Lamothe-Levayer ’ To these may 
Louis XIV first assumed the be added Naudi, Patin, and pro- 
go^rnment bably Gassendi Compare HaU 

248 M Barante (Tableau de la lam's Literat of Europe , vol n 
Littirature Fran$aise, pp 26,27) pp 364,365, with Mackintosh's 
notices 1 cette imUpeiid&nce dans Ethical Philos p 116, and Lettres 
los idies, ca jugement audacieux de Patin t vol i p 297, vol u. 
de toutes choses, qu’ou remarque pp 33, 186, 191, 242, 342, 498 
dans Corneille, dans M6z6ray, 608 vol in p 87 
d ans Balzac, dans Saint-Rial, dans 
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to participate m the great progress so that, not 
only among thoughtful men, but likewise among the 
ignorant and the frivolous, there was seen that in- 
quisitive and incredulous disposition, which, what- 
ever may be said against it, has at least this peculiarity, 
that, in its absence, there is no instance to be found of 
the establishment of those prmcijdes of toleration and 
of liberty, which have only been recognized with in- 
finite difficulty, and after many a hard-fought battle 
against prejudices whose inveterate tenacity might 
almost cause them to he deemed a part of the original 
constitution of the human mind 147 

It is no wonder if, under these circumstances, the 
speculations of Descaites and the actions of Richelieu 
should have met with great success The system of 
Descartes exercised immense influence, and soon per- 
vaded nearly every branch of knowledge 248 The policy 


247 The increase oi incredulity 
whs so remarkable, as to give 
nse to a ridiculous assertion, 
‘ qu’il y avoit plus de 50,000 
athtas dans Pans vers l'an 1623 ' 
Badlet, Jugemens des Savans, 
Pans, 1722, 4to 'id i p 185 
Baillet has no difficulty in reject- 
ing this preposterous statement 
(which is also noticed in Cole- 
ridge's Literary Remains , vol l 
p 305 , where, however, there 
is apparently a confusion between 
two different penods) , but the 
ipread of scepticism among the 
upper ranks and courtiers, during 
the reign of Louis XIII and the 
minority of Louis XIV , is at- 
tested by a great variety of evi- 
dence See Mbn de Madam e 
de Mottemlle, vol m p 62 , Mbn 
de Retz, vol i p 266 , Conrart , 
Mbn p 236 note , Des R&aux, 
Histonettes, vol vn p 143 , Mbn 
de Brtenne, vol n p 107 note 
2M Volumes might be written 
on the influence of Descartes, 


which was seeu, not only in sub- 
jects immediately connected with 
his philosophy, but even in those 
apparently remote from it Com- 
pare Broassais, Examen des Doc - 
rtnes Mkdicalcs, vol n pp 55 
seq , Lettres de Patin, vol m 
p 153 Sprengel, Hist de la 
Medectne , vol iv p 238 , Cuvier , 
Hist des Sciences, part n pp 327, 
332, 352, 363 , Staudhn, Ge - 
schichte der tkeologi&chen Wissen- 
schaftcn, vol l p 263 , Terms - 
matin , Gesch der Philos vol x 
pp 285 seq , Huetius de Rebus 
ad eum pertinentibus , pp 35, 
295, 296, 385-389, Mosheim’s 
Eccles Hist vol n p 268 
Darner, Raryport Ihstonque, 
p 334 , Leslie's Nat Philos 
p 121 Eloges , m (Euvres de 
Fontenclle, Paris, 1766, vol v 
pp 94, 106, 137, 197, 234, 
392, vol vi pp 167, 318, 449, 
Thomson's Hist of Chemistry, 
voh i p 196, QuSrard, France 
Lit vol in p 273 
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of Richelieu was so firmly established, that it was con- 
tinued without the slightest difficulty by his immediate 
successor nor was any attempt made to reverse it 
until that forcible and artificial reaction which, under 
Louis XIY , was fatal, for a time, to every sort of civil 
and religious liberty The history of that reaction, 
and the way m which, by a counter- reaction, the French 
Revolution was prepared, will be related in the sub- 
sequent chapters of this volume, at present we will 
resume tho thread of thoso events which took place m 
France before Louis XIY assumed tho government 
A few months after the death of Richelieu, Louis 
XIII also died, and the crown was inherited by Louis 
XIY , who was then a child, and who for many years 
had no influence m public affairs During his mino- 
rity, the government was administered, avowedly by his 
mother, but m reality by Mazann a man who, though 
m every point inferior to Richelieu, had imbibed some- 
thing of his spirit, and who, so far as ho was able, 
adopted the policy of that great statesman, to whom he 
owed his promotion 249 He, influenced partly by tho 
example of his predecessor, partly by his own cha- 
racter, and partly by the spirit of his ago, showed no 
desire to persecute the Protestants, or to disturb them 
in any of the rights they then exercised 260 His first 
act was to confirm the Edict of Nantes , 251 and, to- 
wards the close of his life, he even allowed the Protes- 
tants agam to hold those synods which their own 


249 On the connexion between 
Richelieu and Mazann, see Sis- 
mondi, Hist des Fran^ais, vol 
xxiu pp 400,630, and a curious, 
though perhaps apocryphal an ec 
dote in Tallemant des lUaiuc , 
Histonettes, vol n pp 231, 232 
In 1636 there was noticed ‘l’e- 
troite union 4 between Richelieu 
and Mazann I e Vassor , Hist 
de Louis XIII, vol vni part n 
p 187 

‘Mazann n’avoit m faua- 
tibme m espnt per secateur, 4 


Sismondi, Hist des Frangats, 
vol xxiv p 631 That he did 
not persecute the Protestants is 
grudgingly confessed in Felice's 
Hist of the Protestants of France, 
p 292 See also Smedlefs Re- 
formed Religion m France, vol in 

p 222 

261 He confirmed it in July, 
1643 See Benoist , Hist de 
I Edit de N antes, vol m appen- 
dix, p 3 , and Quick's Synodxcon 
m Gallia , -vol i p cm 
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violence had been the means of intern uptmg 362 Be- 
tween the death of Richelieu and the accession to 
power of Louis XIV , there elapsed a period of nearly 
twenty years, during which Mazann, with the excep- 
tion of a few intervals, was at the head of the state , 
and in the whole of that time, I have found no instance 
of any Fienchman being pumshed for his religion 
Indeed, the new government, so far from protecting the 
church by repressing heresy, displayed that indif- 
ference to ecclesiastical interests which was now be- 
coming a settled maxim of French policy Richelieu, 
as we have already seen, had taken the bold step of 
placing Protestants at the head of the royal aimies , 
and this he had done upon the simple principle, that 
one of the first duties of a statesman is to employ for 
the benefit of the country the ablest men he can find, 
without regard to then* theological opinions, with which, 
as he well knew, no government has any concern Bui 
Louis XIII , whose pei sonal feelings wero always op- 
posed to the enhghtened measures of his great minister, 
was offended by this magnanimous disregard of ancient 
prejudices , his piety was shocked at the idea of Ca- 
tholic soldiers being commanded by heretics , and, as 
we are assured by a well-informed contemporary, he 
determined to put an end to this scandal to the church, 
and, for the future, allow no Protestant to receive 
the staff of marshal of Franco 253 Whether the king, if 
he had hved, would have carried his pomt, is doubtful , 3S4 
but what is certam is, that, only four months after his 

242 In 1669, there was assem- the bid he had committed, that 
bled the Synod of Loudon, the before his death he m treated the 
moderator of which said, ‘ It is Protestant marshals to change 
now fifteen years since we had a their creed ‘ II ne voulut paa 
national synod ' Quick's Syno - mounr sans avoir exhort^ de sa 
diconm Gallia , vol n p 517 propre bouche leB mar6chaux Ue 

,M Brienne records the deter- la Force et de Chatillon a se fairo 
mmation of the king, ‘ que cette Catholiques ’ Benoist , Hist de 
digmt6 ne seroit plus accord6e a V Edit de Nantes , vol n p 612 
des Protestans ’ Sismondi , His- The same circumstance is men- 
toire des Fran^ais , vol xxiv tioned by Lo Vassor, Hist de 
p 65 Louis XIII , vol x part n 

254 He was so uneasy about p 785 
VOL n B. 
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death, this appointment of marshal was bestowed upon 
Turenne, the most able of all the Protestant generals 
And in the very next year, Gassion, another Protestant, 
was raised to the same dignity , thus affording the 
strange spectacle of the highest militaiy power in a 
gieat Catholic country wielded by tw r o men against 
whose religion the church was never weary of directing 
her anathemas 256 In a similar spirit, Mazarm, on 
mere grounds of political expediency, concluded an 
intimate alliance with Ciomwell, an usurper who, in 
the opmion of the theologians, was doomed to per- 
dition, since he was soiled by the triple crime of rebel- 
lion, of heresy, and of regicide 257 Finally, one of the 
last acts of this pupil of Richelieu’s 258 was to sign the 
celebrated treaty of the Pyrenees, by which ecclesias- 
tical interests were seriously weakened, and great injury 
inflicted on him who was still considered to bo the 
head of the church 259 

aSi Louis XIII died in May 
1643, and Turenne was made 
marshal in the September follow- 
ing Laval Ue , Hist des Franqais, 

\ol m pp 148, 151 

Sismondi {Ihst des H'ran- 
cais , vol xxiv p 65) makes the 
appointment of Gassion in 1641, 
according to Montglat (M&moires, 
vol i p 437) it was at the end 
of 1643 There are some singu- 
lar anecdotes of Gassion in Les 
Histonettes de Tallemant des 
Rtaux, vol v pp 167-180 and 
an account of his death in Mini 
de Mottevdle , vol n p 290, from 
which it appears that he remained 
a Protestant to tho last 

2i1 The Pope especially was 
offended by this alliance (Ranke, 
die Papste, vol m p 158, com- 
pared with Vaughan's Cromwell , 
vol i p 343, vol u p 124) , 
and, judging from the language 
of Clarendon, the orthodox party 
in England was irritated by it. 


Clarendon' s Hist of the Rebellion , 
pp 699, 700 Contemporiry 
notices of this union between the 
cardinal and the regicide, will be 
found in Mhn de Betz , vol i 
p 349, MSm de Montglat, vol n 
p 478, vol m p 23 , Lettres de 
Patin , vol n pp 183, 302, 426, 
Marchand, Diet Historiqne,v6\ u 
p 56, Mem of Sir Philip War- 
wick, p 377 , Iiarrid s Inves of 
th Stuarts , vol in p 393 
58 De Retz ( Memoir es , vol 1 
p 59), who knew Richelieu, calls 
Mazann ‘ son disciple * And at 
p 65 he idds, 'comme llmarchoit 
sur les pas du cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, qui avoit achev6 de dfitruire 
toutes les anciennes maximes de 
r^tat ' Compare Mem de Motte 
mile , vol li p 18 , and MSm 
de la Rochefoucauld , voL i p 444 
1,49 On the open affront to the 
Pope by this treaty, see Ranke, 
die Papste , vol m p 159 ‘An 
dem pyrenaisehen Fried en nahno 
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But, the circumstance for which the administration 
of Mazarm is most remarkable, is the breaking out of 
that great civil war called the Fronde, m which the 
people attempted to carry into politics the insubor- 
dinate spmt which had already displayed itself in 
literature and in religion Here we cannot fail to note 
the similarity between this struggle and that which, at 
the same time, was taking place m England It would, 
indeed, be far from accurate to say that the two events 
were the counterpart of each other , but there can be 
no doubt that the analogy between them is very strik- 
ing In both countries, the civil war was the first 
popular expression of what had hitherto been rather 
a speculative, and, so to say, a literary scepticism In 
both countries, incredulity was followed by rebellion, 
and the abasement of the clergy preceded the humi- 
liation of the crown , for Richelieu was to the French 
church what Elizabeth had been to the English church 
In both countries there now first arose that great pro- 
duct of civilization, a free press, which showed its 
liberty by pouring forth those fearless and innumerable 
works which mark the activity of the age 260 In both 


er auck mcht emmal mehr einen 
eckembaren Antheil man ver- 
mied es seme Abgeordneten 
zuzulassen kaum ward© seiner 
noch darm gedacht ' The conse- 
quences and the meaning of all 
this are well noticed by M 
llanke 

200 ‘ La press© jouissait d’une 
entire liberty pendant les trou- 
bles de la Fronde, et le public 
prenait un tel jnt6r6t aux debats 
politiques, que les pamphlets ee 
d^bitaxent quelquefois au nombre 
de huit et dix mille exemplaires * 
Samte-Aulaire, Hist de la Fronde, 
vqI i p 299 Tallemant des 
R6aux, who wrote immediately 
after the Fronde, says (Historic 
ettes,y ol tv p 74), ‘Durant la 
Fronde, qu’on impnmoit tout* 


And Omer Talon, with the in 
dignation natural to a magis 
trate, mentions, that in 1649, 
* toutes sortes de libelles et de 
diffamations se publioient haute- 
mcnt par la \illo bans permission 
du magistral Mem (TOmcr 
Talon , vol li. p 466 For fur- 
ther eudence of the great im- 
portance of the press in France 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, see Mbm de Linet , vol l 
p 162 , Mem de Mottewlle, 
vol in pp 288, 289, Lettree de 
Pat*n,v ol i p 432, vol n p 617, 
Monteil , Hist des divers Etats, 
vol vn p 176 

In England, the Long Parlia 
ment succeeded to the licensing 
authority of the Star-chamber 
(Blackstone's Commentaries , vol 
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countries, the struggle was between retrogression and 
progress , between those who clung to tradition, and 
those who longed for innovation , while, in both, the 
contest assumed the external form of a war between 
king and parliament, the kmg being the organ of the 
past, the parliament the representative of the present 
And, not to mention inferior similarities, there ^vas one 
othei point ol vast impoitance in which these two 
gieat events coincide This is, that both of them were 
eminently secular, and arose from the desire, not of 
propagating religious opinions, but of securing civil 
liberty The temporal character of the English rebel- 
lion I have already noticed, and, indeed, it must bo 
obvious to whoever has studied the evidence m its 
original sources In France, not only do we find the 
same result, but we can even maik the stages of the 
progress In the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
immediately after the death of Henry 111 , the French 
civil wars were caused by religious disputes, and were 
earned on with the fervour of a crusade Early m 
the seventeenth century, hostilities again broke out , 
but though the efforts ot the government wore di- 
rected against the Protestants, this was not because 
they were heretics, but because they were rebels the 
object being, not to punish an opinion, but to control a 
faction This was the first great stage m the history 
of toleration , and it was accomplished, as we have 
already seen, during the reign of Louis XIII That 
geneiation passing away, tlioie arose, m the next age, 
the wars of the Fronde , and m this, which may be 
called the second stage of the French intellect, the 


iv p 152) , but it is evident 
from the literature of that time, 
that for a considerable period 
the power was m reality m 
abeyance Both parties attacked 
each other freely through the 
press, and it is said that be- 
tween the breaking ont of the 
civil war and the restoration, 
there were published from 30,000 
to 50,000 pamphlets Morgan's 
Phoenix BrUannicus 1731 4 to 


pp ni 557 , Carlyles Cromwell, 
vol l p 4 , Southed 8 Common- 
place Book , third senes, p 449 
See also on this great movement 
of the press, Bates's Account of 
the Late Troubles , part i p 
78 , Bulstrodd 8 Memoirs, p 4 , 
HowdVs Letters , p 354 , Hunt s 
Hist of Newspapers, vol 1 p 45 , 
Clarendon's Hist of the Rebellion, 
p 81, Nichols's Lit Anec vol iv 

pp 80, 102 
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alteration was still more remarkable For, in the mean 
time, the principles of the great sceptical thinkers, 
from Montaigne to Descartes, had produced their na- 
tural fruit, and, becoming diffused among the educated 
classes, had influenced, as they always will do, not only 
those by whom they were received, but also those by 
whom they were rejected Indeed, a mere knowledge 
of the fact, that the most eminent men have thrown 
doubt on the popular opinions of an age, can never 
fail, in some degree, to disturb the convictions even of 
those by whom the doubts are ridiculed 261 In such 
cases, none are entirely safe the firmest behef is apt 
to become slightly unsettled , those who outwardly pre- 
serve the appearance of orthodoxy, often unconsciously 
waver , they cannot entirely resist the influence of su- 
perior minds, nor can they always avoid an unwelcome 
suspicion, that when ability is on ono side, and igno- 
rance on the other, it is barely possible that the ability 
may be nght, and the ignorance may lie wrong 

Thus it fell out m France In that country, as m 
every other, when theological convictions diminished, 
theological animosities subsided Formerly religion had 
been the cause of war, and had also been the pretext 
under wlncli it was conducted Then there came a 
time when it ceased to be the cause but so slow is the 
piogiess of society, that it was still found necessary to 
set it up as the pretext 262 Finally, there came the 
great days of the Fronde, m which it was neither cause 


241 Dugald Stewart ( Philos of 
the Mindy vol l p 357) says, 

1 Nothing can be more just than 
the obscrv ation of Fontenelle, 
that u the number of those who 
behove in a system already es- 
tablished in the world, does not, 
in tho least, add to its credibility, 
but that the number of those 
who doubt of it, has a tendency 
to dimmish it ” ’ Compare witn 
this Newman on Development, 
bond 1845, p 31 end the re- 


mark of Hylas in Berkdey's 
Workby edit 1843, vol l pp 151, 
152, fu Bt dialogue 

Compare Capefig ite’s Riche- 
lieu, vol l p 293, with a re- 
markable passage in Mem de 
Bohan , vol l p 317 , where 
Rohan contrasts the religious 
wars he was engaged in during 
the administration of Richelieu, 
with those very different wars 
which had been waged in Francs 
a little earlier 
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nor pretext, 263 and m which there was seen, foi the 
first tune in France, an arduous struggle by human 
beings avowedly for human purposes a war waged 
by men who sought, not to enforce their opinions, but 
to increase their liberty And, as if to make this 
change still more striking, the most eminent leader of 
the insurgents was the Cardinal de Hetz, a man of 
vast ability, but whose contempt for his profession was 
notorious , 264 and of whom a great historian has said, 
* he is the first bishop m France who carried on a civil 
war without making religion the pretence ’ 266 

We have thus seen that, during the seventy years 
which succeeded the accession of Henry IV , the 
French intellect developed itself m a manner remark- 
ably similar to that which took place m England We 
have seen that, in both countries, the mind, according 


2 «s ‘i/ eS p n t rcligieux ne &6- 
tait mcU en aucune mam&re aux 
querelles do la Fronde ’ Capt- 
figuc>7 ol u p 434 Lon ct, who 
had great influence wi th what was 
called the party of the princes, 
says th it he always avoided any 
attempt * a faire aboutir notre 
parti a une guerre de religion * 
Mem de Lend, vol l p 619 
Even the people said that it was 
unimportant whether or not a 
man died a Protestant, but that 
if he were a parti zan of Mazann 
he was sure to bo damned * Ils 
disoient qu 6tant mazirm, il 
falloit quil ffit damnA ’ Lend, 
vol i p 434 

M< Indeed he does not conceal 
this even in his memoirs He 
ea>s (Mem vol ) p 3), he had 
4 l'Ame peut~6tre la moms eccl6- 
siastique qui f&t dans rumvers ’ 
At p 13, 4 le chagrin que ma 
profession ne laissoit pas de 
noumi toiyours dans le fonds 
demon Ame ’ At p 21, ‘jehais- 
rois ma profession plus que ja- 


mais ’ At p 4S, ‘le clerg£, qui 
donne toqjours l' example do 
la servitude, la pr£choit aux 
antres eons lo tit i e d’ob&ssanee 1 
See alto the remark of his gn at 
friend Jol y(Mem de Joly , p 209, 
edit Petitot, 1825), and the 
account given by Tallemant des 
R6aux, who knew De Retz well, 
and had travelled with him, His - 
toruttes, vol vu pp 18-30 The 
same tendency is illustrated, 
though in a much smaller degree, 
by & conversation which Charles 
II , when in exile, held with De 
Retz, and which is preserved in 
Clarendon's Hist of the Rebellion, 
p 806, and is worth consulting 
merely as an instance of the 
purely secular view that De Retz 
always took of political aff tire 
265 4 Cot homme singuher est 
le premier frvfcque en France qui 
ait fait une guerre civile sans 
avoir la religion pour pr^texte * 
Sikcle de Louis XIV , in (Euvres 
de Voltaire , vol xix p 261 
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to the natural conditions of its giowth, first doubted 
what it had long behoved, and then tolerated what it 
had long hated That this was by no means an ac- 
cidental or capricious combination, is evident, not only 
from general arguments, and from the analogy of the 
two countries, but also from another cncunistance of 
great interest This is, that the order of events, and as 
it were their relative proportions, were the same, not 
only m reference to the increase of toleration, but also 
in reference to the increase of literature and science 
In both countries, the progress of knowledge bore 
the same ratio to the decline of ecclesiastical influence, 
although they manifested that ratio at different periods 
We had begun to throw off our superstitions somewhat 
earlier than the French were able to do , and thus, 
bemg the first m the field, we anticipated that great 
people in producing a secnlar literature Whoever will 
take the pams to compare the growth of the French 
and English mmds, will see that, m all the most im- 
portant departments, we were the first, I do not say m 
merit, but in the order of time In prose, in poetry, 
and m every branch of intellectual excellence, it will 
be found, on comparison, that we were before the 
French nearly a whole generation , and that, chrono- 
logically, the same proportion was preserved as that 
between Bacon and Descartes, Hooker and Pascal , 266 
Shakespeare and Corneille, Massmger and Racme, Ben 
Jonson and Moliere, Harvey and Pecquet These emi- 
nent men were all justly celebrated m their respective 
countries , and it would perhaps be invidious to in- 
stitute a comparison between them But what we have 
here to observe is, that among those who cultivated the 
same department, the greatest Englishman, m eveiy 
instance, preceded the greatest Fienchman by many 
years The difference, running as it docs, through all 
the leading topics, is far too regulai to be considered 
accidental And as few Englishmen of the present day 

2<w Hooker and Pascal may duced , for Bossuet is as inferior 
properly be classed together, as to Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is 
the two most sublime theological inferior to Hooker 
writers either country has pro- 
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will bo ho piesumptuous as to suppose that we possess 
any native and inherent superiority over the French, 
it 38 evident that theie must be some marked pecu- 
liarity m which the two countries differed, and which 
has prod need this difference, not m their knowledge, 
but m the time at which their knowledge appeared 
Nor does the discovery of this peculiarity rcquiro 
much penetration For, notwithstanding that the 
French were more tardy than the English, still, when 
the development had fairly begun, the antecedents 
of its success were among both people precisely the 
same It is, therefore, clear, according to the com- 
monest principles of inductive reasoning, that the late- 
ness of the development must be owing to the late- 
ness of the antecedent It is clear that the French 
knew less because they believed more 267 It is clear 
that their progress was chocked by the prevalence of 
those feelings which are fatal to all knowledge, because, 
looking on antiquity as the sole receptacle of wisdom, 
they degiado the present in order that they may ex- 
aggerate the past feelings which destroy tho prospects 
of man, stifle his hopes, damp his curiosity, chill his 
energies, impait his judgment, and, under pretence of 
humbling the pride of his reason, seek to throw him 
back into that more than midnight darkness from which 
hi s reason alone has enabled him to emerge 

Tho analogy thus existing between France and Eng- 
land, is, indeed, very striking, and, so far as we have 
yet considered it, seems complete in all its parts To 
Bum up the similarities m a few words, it may bo 
said, that both countries followed the same older of 
development m their scepticism, m their knowledge, 
in their literature, and m their toleration In both 
countries, there broko out a civil wai at tho Bame 
time, for the same object, and, in many respects, under 
the Bame ch cumstances In both, the insurgents, at 

WT One of the most remarkable couvert, moins on voitce qui roste 
men they have e\er possessed Ad^convrir Quandles homines 
notices this connexion, which he sont lgnor&ns, ll est ais6 de tout 
expresses conversely, but with eavoir' Ihscours en Sorbonne, 
equal truth ‘ moms on salt, in (Euvres de Turgot , vol n 
moms on doute, moms on a d6- pp 6J, 70 
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first triumphant, were afterwards defeated , and the 
rebellion being put clown, the governments of the two 
nations were fully restored almost at the same moment 
in 1660 by Charles II , in 1601, by Louis XIV 268 But 
there the similarity stopped At this point there began 
a marked divergence between the two countries, 269 
which continued to increase for more than a century, 
until it ended in England by the consolidation of the 
national prosperity, in France by a revolution more 
sanguinary, more complete, and more destructive, than 
any the world has over seen This difference between 
the fortunes of such great and civilized nations is so 
lemaikable, that a knowledge of its causes becomes 
essential to a right understanding of European histoiy, 
and will he found to thiow considerable light on other 
events not immediately connected with it Besides 
this, such an inquiry, independently of its scientific 
interest, will have a high practical value It will show, 
what men seem only recently to have begun to undei - 
stand, that, in politics, no certain principles having 
yet been discoveied, the first conditions of success aio 
compiomise, barter, expediency, and concession It 
mil show the utter helplessness even of the ablest 
rulers, when they try to meet new cmeigencies by old 
maxims It will show the intimate connexion between 
knowledge and liberty , between an increasing civili- 
zation and an advancing democracy It will show 
that, for a progressive nation, there is required a pro 
gressive polity , that within certain limits, innovation 
is the sole ground of security , that no institution can 
withstand the flux and movements of society, unless it 
not only repairs its structure, but also widens its 

69 Mazann, until his death in directly after the death of Ma 
1661, exorcised complete au- zarin, the king assumed the go- 
thonty over Louis See Slide de vernment, is related by Erienne, 
Louis XI V, in (Euvres de Voltaire, who was present Minx de 
vol xix pp 318,319, and La- Bnenne, vol n pp 164-158 
valUc, Hist des Frangais , vol in By this I mean, that the 

p 195 , so that, as Montglat says divergence now first became clear 
(Mim. vol ui p 111), * On doit to < very observer, but the origin 
appel or co tempsda le commence- of the divergence dates from a 
ment du rftgne de Louis XIV * much earlier period, as we shall 
The pompous manner in which, see in the next chapter 
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entrance , and that, even in a material point of now, 
no country can long remain either prosperous or safe, 
in which the people are not gradually extending their 
power, enlarging their privileges, and, so to say, in- 
corporating themselves with the functions of the state 

The tranquillity of England, and her freedom from 
civil war, are to be ascubed to the recognition of these 
great tiuths , 270 while the neglect of them has entailed 
upon other countries the most woful calamities On 
this account, therefore, if on no other, it becomes in- 
teresting to ascertain how it was that the two nations 
we have been comparing should, m regard to these 
truths, have adopted views diameti ically opposite, al- 
though, m other matters their opinions, as wo have 
already seen, wero very similar Or, to state the ques- 
tion m other words, we have to inquire how it was that 
the French, after pursuing precisely the same course 
as the English, in thorr knowledge, m their scepticism, 
and in their toleration, should have stopped short in 
their politics , how it was that their minds, which had 
effected such great things, should, nevertheless, have 
been so unprepaied for liberty, that, m spite of the 
hoioic efforts of the Fronde, they not only fell under 
the despotism of Louis XIV , but never cared to resist 
it, and, at length, becoming slaves in their souls as 
well as in their bodies, they grew proud of a condition 
which the meanest Englishman would have spurned as 
an intolerable bondage 

The cause of this difference is to be sought m the 
existence of that spirit of protection which is so danger- 
ous and yet so plausible, that it forms the most serious 
obstacle with which advancing civilization has to con- 
tend This, which may tiuly be called an evil spirit, 
has always been far stronger m France than in Eng- 
land Indeed, among the Fiench, it continues, even 
to the present day, to produce the most mischievous 

270 That is to say, their prac- innovation will be the last, and 
Ucal recognition , theoretically, enticing men into reform under 
they are still denied by innumer- the pretext that by each change 
able politicians, who, neverthe- they are returning to the spirit 
less, assist in carrying them into of the ancient British conetitn 
*ffect, fondly hoping that each tion 
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results It is, as I shall hereafter point out, inti- 
mately connected with that love of centralization which 
appears in the machinery of their government, and in 
the spirit of their literature It is this which induces 
them to retain restrictions by which their trade has 
long been troubled, and to preserve monopolies which, 
m our country, a freer system has effectually destroyed 
It is this which causes them to mterfere with the 
natural relation between producers and consumers , to 
force into existence manufactures which otherwise 
would never arise, and which, for that very reason, are 
not required , to disturb the ordinary march of in- 
dustry, and, under pretence of protecting their native 
labourers, diminish the produce of labour by diverting 
it from those profitable channels mto which its own 
mstinctB always compel it to flow 

When the protective principle is earned mto trade, 
these are its inevitable results When it is canned mto 
politics, there is formed what is called a paternal go- 
vernment, m which supreme power is vested m the 
sovereign, or m a few pnvileged classes When it is 
earned into theology, it produces a powerful church, 
and a numerous clergy, who are supposed to be the ne- 
cessary guardians of religion, and every opposition to 
whom is resented as an msult to the public morals 
These are the marks by which protection may be recog- 
nized , and from a very early period they have displayed 
themselves m France much more clearly than m England 
Without pretending to discover their precise origin, I 
will, in the next chapter, endeavour to trace them back 
to a time sufficiently remote to explam some of the dis- 
crepancies which, m this respect existed between the 
two conntnes 

ISote to p 93 Descartes died in Sweden on a visit to Christina, 
bo that, strictly speaking, there is an error in the text But thia 
does not affect the argument , because the works of Descartes, being 
eagerly read m France, and not being prohibited, wo must suppose 
that has person would have been safe, had he remained in his own 
country To bum a heretic is a more decisive step than to suppress 
a book , and as the French clergy were not strong enough to effect 
the latter, it is hardly likely that they could have accompbshcd the 
Former 
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HiarOKY OP THE PROTECTIVE SPIRIT, AND COMPARISON OF IT IN 
FRANCE AND ENG J AND 

When, towaids the end of the fifth century, the Roman 
empire was broken up, there followed, as is well known, 
a long ponod of ignorance and of enmo, in which even 
the ablest minds were immersed in the grossest super- 
stitions Dunng these, which arc lightly called the 
Dark Ages, the clei gy were supreme they ruled the 
consciences of the most despotic sovereigns, and they 
were respected as men ot vast learning, because they 
alone wore able to read and write , because they wero 
the sole depositaries of those idle conceits of which 
European science then consisted , and because they 
preserved the legends of the saints and the lives of the 
fathers, from which, as it was believed, the teachings of 
divme wisdom might easily be gathered 

Such was tho degradation of the European intellect 
for about five hundred years, during which the credulity 
of men i cached a height unpaialleled m the annals of 
ignorance But at length tho human reason, that divine 
spark which evon the most corrupt society is unablo to 
extinguish, began to display its power, and disperse tho 
mists by which it w r as suriounded Various circum- 
stances, which it would be tedious here to discuss, 
caused tins dispci sion to take place at difieient times m 
diffeient countries However, speaking generally, we 
may say that it occurred m the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and that by the twelfth century there was no 
nation now called civilized, upon whom the light had 
not begun to dawn 

It is from this point that the first great divergence 
between the European nations took its nse Boforo this 
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time their superstition was so gieat and universal, that 
it would avail little to measure tho decree of their ic- 
hitive darkness Indeed, so low had they fallen, that, 
during the earlier period, the authority of the clergy 
was in many icspects an advantage, as forming a bar- 
ner between tho people and then rulers, and as supply- 
mg the sole instance of a class that even made an ap- 
proach to intellectual pursuits But when the great 
movement took place, when the human reason began to 
rebel, the position of the clergy was suddenly changed 
They had been friendly to reasoning as long as the 1 ea- 
sonmg was on their side 1 While they weie tho only 
guardians of knowledge, they were eager to promote its 
interests Now, however, it was falling from then 
hands it was becoming possessed by laymen it was 
growing dangerous it must bo reduced to its proper 
dimensions Then it was that there first became general 
tho inquisitions, the imprisonments, the torturings, tho 
burnings, and all the other contrivances by which tho 
church vamly endeavoured to stem the tide that had 
turned agamst her 2 From that moment there has been 


1 ‘ Toute influence qu’on ac- 
uordait X la science ne pouvait, 
dans les premiers temps, qu’6tre 
favorable au clerg& ’ Meyer , In- 
stitut Judic \ol i p 498 

2 Early in the eleventh cen- 
tury the clergy first began sys- 
tematically to repress indepen- 
dent inquiries by punishing men 
who attempted to think for them- 
selves Compare Sismondi, Hist 
des Fr an^ais, \ol iv pp 145, 146, 
Nmnder'8 Hist of the Church, 
vol vi pp 365, 366, Prescott's 
Hist of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
vol l p 261 note Before this, 
such a policy, as Sismondi justly 
observes, was not required ‘ Pen- 
dant plusieurs slides, lAglise 
n’avoit 6t4 trouble par aucune 
h&Asie , Vignorance 6toit trop 
complete la soumiseion trop ser- 


vile, la foi trop aveuglo, pour qu* 
los questions qui lvoient si long- 
temps exerc^la subtility dcs Grees 
fussent seulement comprises par 
les Latins * As knowledge ad- 
vanced, the opposition between 
inquiry and belief became more 
marked the church redoubled 
her efforts, and at the end of the 
twelfth century the popes first 
formally called on the secular 
power to punish heretics , and 
the earliest constitution ad- 
dressed ‘ mquisitonbus hsereticse 
pravitatis ’ is one by Alexandf r 
IV Meyer , Inst Jud vol u 
pp 554, 556 See also on this 
movement, Llorente , Hist de 
V Inquisition, vol i p 125, vol iv 
p 284 In 1222 a synod assem- 
bled at Oxford caused an apostate 
to be burned , and this, ea ya 
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an. unceasing struggle between these two great parties, 
— the advocates of inquiry, and the advocates of belief 
a struggle which, however it may be disguised, and 
under whatever forms it may appear, is at bottom 
always the same, and represents the opposite interests 
of reason and faith, of sceptism and credulity, of pro- 
gress and reaction, of those who hope for the future, 
and of those who cling to the past 

This, then, is the great staitmg point ol modem civi- 
lization From the moment that reason began, how- 
ever faintly, to assert its supremacy, the improvement 
of every people has dopended upon their obedience to 
its dictates, and upon the success with which they have 
reduced to its standard the whole of then actions To 
understand, therefore, the original divergence of France 
and England, we must seek it m the circumstances 
that took place when this, which may bo called the 
great rebellion of the intellect, was first clearly seen 
If now, with a view to such mquny, we examine the 
history ol Europe, wo shall find that just at this period 
there sprung up the feudal system a vast scheme of 
polity, which, clumsy and imperfect as it was, supplied 
many of the wants of the rude people among whom it 
arose 3 The connexion between it and the decline of 

Lmgard ( Hist of England, vol n tois, dars une ckarte de Charles 
p 148), ‘ is, I believe, the first le Gros en 88 1 ’ This is a quos 
instance of cipital punishment tion more curious than important , 
m England on the ground of since whatever tko origin of the 
religion ’ Compare Wright \ word may be, it is certain that 
Biog Brit hit \ol u p 444 the thing did not, and could not, 
8 Sir F Palgrave ( English exist before the tenth century at 
Commonwealth, vol n p ccvi ) the earbest inasmuch as the 
says, ‘it is generally admitted, extreme disorganibition of society 
by the best authorities, that from rendered so coercive an matitu- 
about the eleventh century bene- tion impossible M Guizot, in 
fices acquired the name of fiefs or another work (Essais sur VHist 
feuds and Robertson (State of de France, p 239), rightly says, 
Europe , note vni in Works, p 393) ‘ Au X* sifecle seulement, les 

supposes that the word feudum rappoits et les pouvoirs sociaux 
does not occur before 1008 But acquirent quelque fixity * See 
according to M Guizot ( Civthsa- also his Civilisation en Europe 
tion en France , vol m p 238), p 90 
'll apparaft, pour la premiere 
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the ecclesiastical spirit is very obvious For tbe feudal 
system was the first great secular plan that had been 
seen in Europe smce the formation of the civil law it 
was the first comprehensive attempt which had been 
made, during more than four hundred years, to organize 
society according to temporal, not according to spiritual 
circumstances, the basis of the whole arrangement being 
merely the possession of land, and the performance of 
certain military and pecuniary services 4 

This was, no doubt, a great step m European civiliza- 
tion, because it set the first example of a large public 
polity m winch the spiritual classes as such had no re- 
cognized place , ft and hence there followed that struggle 
between feudality and the church, which has been ob- 
served by several writers, but the origin of which has 
been strangely overlooked What, however, we have 
now to notice is, that by the establishment of the feudal 
system, the spirit of protection, far from being destroyed, 
was probably not even weakened, but only assumed a 
new form Instead of being spiritual, it became tem- 

4 4 La terre est tout dans ce to performing services no separa- 
syst&me Le system© f^odal tion of classes was admitted 

est comme une religion de la ‘ After the feudal polity became 
terre * Ongmes du Droit, m established, we do not find that 
(Euvrea de Michelet , vol n p 302 there was any dispensation for ec- 
‘ Le caract&re de la ftodaliU, clesiastical fiefs ’ Hallam's Sup- 
c’6tait la predominance de la plementil Notes ; p 120 , and for 
r&alitt sur la personnahU , de la further proof of the loss of the old 
terre sur Thomne ’ Eschbach , privileges, compare Grose's Mih- 
Etude du Droit, p 2 56 t ary Antiquities, vol i pp 5, 64 

a According to the social and Meyer, Instit Judtc vol l p 267, 
political arrangements from the Turner's Hist of England, vol iv 
fourth to the tenth century, the p 462 , and Mabltfs Observations , 
clergy were so eminently a class voL i pp 434, 435 so that, as 
apart, that they were freed from this writer says, p 216, * Chaque 
‘ burdens of the state,’ and were seigneur laic avait gagn6 per- 
not obliged to engage m military sonnellement a la revolution qui 
services unless they thought forma le gomernement f^odal, 
proper to do so See Neander's mais les 6v6ques et les abb&, en 
Hist of the Church, vol m p 196, devenant souverams dans leura 
voL v pp 133, 140, and Petru's terres, perdrrent au contraire 
Ecclesia8t Archit p 382 But be lucoup de leur pouroir et de 
under the feudal system this im- leur dignitA ’ 
m unity was lost , and in regard 
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poral Instead of men looking up to the church, they 
looked up to the nobles For, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this vast movement, or rather as a part of it, 
the great possessors of land were now being organized 
mto an hereditary aristocracy 6 In the tenth centuiy, 
we find the first surnames 7 by the eleventh centuiy 
most of the great offices had become hereditary m the 
loading families 8 and m the twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented, as well as other heialdic devices, 
which long nourished the conceit of the nobles, and 
were valued by them descendants as marks of that su- 
penonty of birth to winch, durmg many ages, all other 
superiority was considei ed subordinate 9 

Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, 
in the sense m which that word is commonly used 
With the consolidation of its power, feudality was made, 
m reference to the organization of society, the successor 
of the church , l ° and the nobles, becoming hereditary, 

* The great change of turning names being part of a large social 
life-possessions of land into here- movement, can under no circum 
ditary possessions, began late m stances be ascribed to a single 
the ninth century, being initiated event 

in Prance by a capitulary of tt On this process from the end 
Charles the Bald, m 877 See of the ninth to the twelfth 
Allen on (he Prerogative , p 210, century, compare Hallam’s Sup 
Spence* Origin of the Laws of plementa! Notes, pp 97,98, Dal- 
kuropc, pp 282, 301 , Meyer , rymple' sHist of Feudal Property , 
Instit Judiciaires, vol i p 206 p 21, Klimrath, Hist du Droit, 

7 That surnames first arose in vol l p 74 
the tenth century is stated by 9 As to the origin of armorial 
the most competent authorities bearings, which cannot be traced 
Sec Stsmondi , Hist de Frangais , higher than the twelfth century, 
vol in pp 452-155, Hallam's see Hallam's Middle Agts, vol i 
Middle Ages, vol l p 138, Mon- pp 138, 139, Ledmch , Antiqm 
tedylhst des divers Etats, vol in tie a of Ireland , pp 231, 232, 
p 268, Petne'sFcclesiast Archit Origmes du Droit, in (Euvres de 
pp 277, 342 Koch ( Fableau Michelet , vol n p 382 
dee Revolutions, vol l p 138) 10 For, as Lermima says (Z*Ai- 

erroneously says, ‘e’est pareille- los du Droit , vol i p 17), ‘la 
ment aux croisades que V Europe loi f6odale n’est autre chose que 
doit 1’ usage des surnoms de fa- la terre 61ev6e k la souverametA 9 
mille / a double mistake, both On the decline of the church in 
us to the date and the cause, consequence of the increased 
since the introduction of sur feudal and secular spirit, see 
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gradually displaced in government, and m the general 
functions of authority, the clergy, among whom the 
opposite principle of celibacy was now firmly esta- 
blished 11 It is, therefore, evident, that an inquiry into 
the ongm of the modern protective spirit does, m a 
groat measure, resolve itself into an inquiry into the 
ongm of the anstocratic power, smce that power was 
the exponent, and, as it were, the covei under which the 
spirit displayed itself This, as we shall hereaftci see, 
is likewise connected with the great religious rebellion 
of the sixteenth ccntuiy, the success of which mainly 
depended on the weakness of the protective principle 
that opposed it But, reserving this for funiie con- 
sideration, I will now endeavour to tiaco a few of the 
circumstances which gave the aristocracy more power 
m France than in England, and thu^ accustomed the 
French to a closer and more constant obedience, and 
infused into them a more reverential spirit than that 
which was usual m our country 

Soon after the middle of the eleventh century, and 
therefore while the aristocracy was in the process of form- 
ation, England was conquered by the Duke of Normaudy, 
who naturally introduced the polity existing m his own 
country 12 But, m his hands, it underwent a modifica- 

Sismondi , Hist dcs Fran^ais, speculative doctrine, constantly 
vol iu p 440, vol iv p 88 In disobeyed See Neander's Hist 
our own country, one fact may of the Church , vol vi pp 62, 61 
be mentioned illustrative of the 62, 72, 93, 94 note, vol vn pp 
earliest encroachments of laymen 127-131, Mosheun s Eccles Hist 
namely, that before the twelfth vol l pp 248, 249 , Eccleston’s 
century, we find no instance in English Antiq p 96 
England of the great seal being 12 Where it was particularly 
entrusted ‘ to the keeping of a flourishing * la f6odalit6 fut or 
layman * Campbell's Chancellors , ganis6e en Normandie plus forte 
vol i p 61 rnent et plus syst6matiquement 

11 Celibacy, on account of its quo partout ailleurs on Fiance' 
supposed ascetic tendency, was Khmrath, Travaux sur CHist du 
advocated and in some countries Droit , vol i p 130 The 1 cou- 
was enforced, at an early period , tume de Normandie ’ was, at a 
but the first general and decisive much later period, only to be 
movement m its favour was m found in the old ‘grand eon- 
the middle of the eleventh cen- tumier ' Khmrath , vol n p 160 
tury, be tore which time it was a On the peculiar tenacity with 
VOL II I 
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tion suitable to the now circumstances in which ho was 
placed Ho, being m a foreign countiy, the general of 
a successful army composed paitly ofmerconaiies , 13 was 
able to disponse with some of those feudal usages which 
were customary in France The great Norman lords, 
thrown as strangers into tho midst of a hostile popula- 
tion, were glad to accept estates from the crown on 
almost any terms that would guarantee their own se- 
curity Of this, William naturally availed himself For, 
by granting baronies on conditions favourable to the 
ciown, ho prevented the barons 14 from possossmg that 
powci which they exercised in Fiance, and which, but 
tor this, they would have exeicised in England, The 
result was, that the most powerful of our nobles became 
amenable to the law, or, at all events, to the authority 
of the king 15 Indeed, to such an extent was this cai- 
ried, that William, shortly before his death, obliged all 
the landowners to render their fealty to him , thus en- 
tirely neglecting that peculiarity of feudalism, according 
to which ( ach vassal was separately dependent on his 
own lord 16 

But in France, the course of affairs was voiy different 
In that countiy tho great nobles held then lands, nov 


which the Normans clung to it, 
see Let ire <? d' Aguesseau, vol 11 
pp 225, 226 1 accoutum6s a 

respecter leur coutume comm* 
TAvangtle ’ 

11 Mills ' s Hist of Chivalry , 
rol 1 p 387 , Turner's Hist of 
hmgland, vol 11 p 390, vol iv 
p 76 Mercenary troops were 
also employed by his immediate 
successors Grose's Military 
Antiq vol 1 p 55 

14 On the different meanings 
attached to the word * baron,’ 
compare Khmrath, Hist du Hunt, 
vol 11 p 40, with Meyer , Inst it 
Judtciaircs, vol 1 p 105 But 
M Guizot savs what seems most 
likely, * ll cut probable que ce 


110 m fut commun onginaircinent 
a tous les vassuix imm&hats do 
la couionne, li6s <iu roi per scr 
mtium milxtare , par le ^ervuo do 
che^lier’ Essais, p 265 
15 Meyer , Instil Judvc vol 1 
p 242, Turners Hist of England, 
vol 111 p 220 The same policy 
of reducing the nobles was fol- 
lowed up by Henry II , who de- 
stroyed the baronial castles 
Turner, vol iv p 223 Com 
pare Lingard, vol 1 pp 315,371 
14 ‘Delude ccepit homagu 
hominum totius Anglia?, et juia 
mentum fldehtatis cujuscumqiif 
essent feodi vel tenementi ’ 
Matthcti Westmonnst Flores Ihe 
torxarum, vol 11 p 9 
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so much by grant, as by presmption 17 A character of 
antiquity was thus thrown over their rights , which, 
when added to the weakness of the crown, enabled 
them to exercise on their own estates, all the functions 
of independent sovereigns 18 Even when Ihey leceived 
iheir hrst great check, under Philip Augustus , 19 they, 
in his reign, and indeed long aftei, wielded a power 
quite unknown in England Thus, to give only two 
instances the right of coming mono) , which has always 
been regarded as an attribute of sovereignty, was nevei 
allowed in England, even to the gieatest nobles 30 But 
in Ftance it was exorcised by many persons indepen- 
dently of the crown, and was not abiogated until the 
sixteenth century 31 A similar remark holds good of 
what was called the right of private war , by virtue of 
which the nobles were allowed to attack each other, and 
distuib the peace of the countiy with the prosecution 
of their private feuds In Er gland the aristocracy were 
never strong enough to have this admitted as a right , 33 
though they too often oxeicised it as a practice Butin 
France it became a part of the established lav* , it was 

IT See some good remarks on Guizot, Civilisation en France , 
this difference between the Fieneh vol iv pp 134, 135, Courson , 
and English nobles, in Hallam’s Hist des Peuples Britons , Paris, 
Middle Ages, vol n pp 99, 100 1840, vol n p 350 

Mably ( Observations, vol i p 60) 20 ‘No subjects ever enjoyed 

tnj r * en offet, on n^gligea, sur the right of coining silver in 
la fin de la pi emigre race, de England without the roj al stamp 
conserver les titres pnmordiaux and superintendence , a lemark- 
de ses possessions * As to the able proof of the restraint in 
old customary French law of pre- which the feudal aristocracy wai 
scnption, see Giraud, Precis de always held in this country 
V Ancien Droit, pp 79, 80 Hall anils Middle Age s, \ol l p 

'• Mably , Observations sur 164 
V Hut de France , vol i pp 70, 21 Brougham's Polit Philos 

162, 178 1849, vol i p 446 In addition 

18 On the policy of Philip Au- to the evidence there given on the 
gustus in regard to the nobles, right of coinage, see Mablt/s Ob- 
see Mably , Observations, vol i servations , vol l p 424, iol u 
p 246, Tsrmnier, Philos du pp 296,297, and Turner's For- 
Droit, vol i p 265, Boulam - mandy, vol n p 261 
vtlliers, Hist de C Ancien Gou- 22 Hallam's Supplemental Rote*, 
vemsment, vol. m. pp 147-150, pp 304,305 
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incorporated into the text-books of feudalism, and it is 
distinctly recognized by Louis IX and Philip the Fair, 
— two kings of considerable energy, who did every thing 
m their power to curtail the enormous authority of the 
nobles 33 

Out of this diHerence between the aristocratic power 
of France and England, there followed many conse- 
quences of great importance In our country the nobles, 
being too feeble to contend with the crown, were com- 
pelled, in self-defence, to ally themselves with the peo- 
ple 34 About a hundred years after tbe Conquest, tbo 
Normans and Saxons amalgamated , and both parties 
united against the king m order to uphold their common 
rights 85 The Magna Charta, which John was forced to 

13 ‘Saint-Louis consacra le with Brougham's Polit Philos 
droit de guerre Philippe Le vol i p 339, vol m p 222 

Bel, qui voulut 1 aholir, finit par In regard to the general ques 
le ritablir’ Montlosier, Mo- tion of the amalgamation of races, 
narchie Fran^aise, vol l pp 127, we ha\e three distinct kinds oi 
202 see also pp 434, 435, and evidence 

vol u pp 436, 436 Mably(05- 1st Tow-mis thn end of th* 
servations, vol n p 338) men- twelfth century, a new Janguagi 
tions * lettres-patentes do Phi- began to be formed hy blending 
hppe do-Valois du 8 fivrier 1330, Norman with Saxon, andFnglisb 
Jiour permettre dans le duclii literature, properly so called, 
d’ Aquitaine les guerres privies,’ dates from the commencement 

, and he adds, « le 9 avnl of the thirteenth century Corn- 
1363 le roi Jean renouvelle l’or- pare Madden's Preface to Laya- 
donnance de S Louis, noram^e mon, 1847, vol i pp xx xxi , 
la quarantaine du roi, touchant with Turners Hist of England , 
les guerres privies’ vol vm pp 214, 217, 436, 437 

24 Sir Francis Palgrave (in Ins 2nd We have the specific 
Rise, and Progress of the English statement of a writer in the reign 
Commonwealth , vol i pp 51-56) of Henry 11 , that ' sic permixtae 
has attempted to estimate the sunt nationes ut vix discerm 
results produced by the Norman possit hodie, de libens loquor, 
Conquest , but he omits to notice quis Auglicus, quis Normannus 
this, which was the most lm- sit genere’ hot m Hallanis 
portant consequence of all Middle Ages , vol n p 106 

2 ' On this political union be 3rd Before the thirteenth cen- 
tween Norman barons and Saxon tury had passed away, the dif 
citizens, of which the first clear ference of dress, which in that 
indication is at the end of the state of society would survive 
twelfth century, compare Camp many other differences, was no 
ells Chancellors , voL l p 113, longer observed, and the distme- 
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yield contained concessions to the aristocracy , but its 
most important stipulations were those m favour of 4 all 
classes of freemen ’ 36 Within half a century, fresh con- 
tests broke out , the barons were again associated with 
the people, and again there followed the same results, 
— the extension of popular privileges being each time 
the condition and the consequence of this singular 
alliance In the same way, when the Earl of Leicester 
raised a rebellion against Henry HI , he found his own 
party too weak to make head against the crown He, 
therefore, applied to the people 37 and it is to him that 
our House of Commons owes its ongm , smce he, m 
1264, set the first example of issuing writs to cities and 
boroughs , thus calling upon citizens and burgesses to 
take their place m what had hitherto been a parliament 
composed entirely of pnests and nobles 38 

live peculiarities of Norman and itself improbable, because at an 
Saxon attire had disappeared early period the citizens, though 
See Strut fs View of the Dress and rapidly increasing m power, were 
Habits of the People of England , hardly important enough to war- 
vol u p 67, edit Planch6, 1842, rant such a step being taken 
4 to The best authorities are now 

28 ‘ An equal distribution of agreed to refer the ongm of the 
civil rights to all classes of free- House of Commons to the period 
men forms the peculiar beauty of mentioned in the text See Hal - 
the charter * HaU arris Middle lam's Supplement, Notes , pp 335- 
Ages, vol ft p 108 This is very 339, Spence's Origin of the Laws 
finely noticed in one of Lord of Europe t p 512, Campbell! & 
Chatham’s great speeches Pari Chancellors , vol l p 155 , Lin 
Hist vol xn p 662 gard!8 England , vol n p 138 , 

21 Compare, Meyer , Instit Guizots Essais, ]3 319 The 
Judic vol li p 39, with Lin notion of tracing this to the witte 
garcCs England , vol n p 127, nagemot is as absurd as finding 
and Somers Tracts , vol vi p 92 the origin of juries in the system 
* 8 * He is to be honoured as the of compurgators , both of which 
founder of a representative system were favourite errors m the seven - 
of government in this country’ teenth, and even in the eighteenth 
Campbell! s Chief -Justices, vol l century In regard to the witte 
p 61 Some writers (see, for nagemot, this idea still lingers 
instance, Dalrymplds Hist of among antiquaries but, in re- 
Feudal Property , p 332) suppose gard to compurgators, even they 
that burgesses were summoned have abandoned their old ground, 
before the reign of Henry III and it is now well understood 
but this assertion is not only un- that trial by jury did not exist 
supported by evidence, but is in till long after the Conquest 
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The English aribtocracy being thus forced, by their 
own weakness, to rely on the people, 89 it naturally fol- 
lowed, that the people imbibed that tone of inde- 
pendence, and that lofty bearing, of which our civil and 
political institutions are the consequence, rather than 
iho cause It is to this, and not to any fanciful pecu- 
liarity of race, that we owe the sturdy and enterprising 
spirit for which the inhabitants of this island have long 
been lemarkable It is this which has enabled us to 
baffle all the arts of oppression, and to maintain for 
centuries liberties which no other nation has ever 
possessed And it is this which has fostered and up- 
held those great municipal privileges, which, whatever 
be then faults, have, at least, the invaluable merit of 
accustoming free men to the exercise of power, giving 
to citizens the management of their own city, and per- 
petuating the idea of independence, by preserving it 
m a living type, and by enlisting in its support the in- 
terests and affections of individual men 

But the habits of self-government winch, under these 
cncumstances, were cultivated in England, were, undei 
opposite circumstances, neglected m Franco The great 
French lords bomg too powerful to neod the people, 
weio unwilling to seek their alliance 30 The result 
was, that, amid a gieat variety of forms and names, 
society was, in reality, only divided into two classes — 
the upper and the lower, the protectors and the pro* 
tected And, looking at the ferocity of the pi evading 

Compare Palgrave’s English Com- cease Elle a subi Poppiession , 
monwealth , part i pp 243 se^ , elle ne Pa point accepts En 
with Niger, Insttt Judic vol n Angleterre, elle a couni dAs la 
pp 162-173 There are few things promi&re commotion, se rAfugier 
in our history so irrational aa the dans lea rangs dea bourgeois, et 
admiration expressed by a certain sous leur protection Elle a ab 
class of writers for the institu diqu6 ainsi son existence ’ Mont 
tions of our barbarous Anglo- losier, Monarchie Frangaise, vol 
Saxon ancestors m p 1C2 Compare an instruc- 

29 Montlosier, with the fine Uve passage in De Stael , Conxid 
spirit of a French noble, taunts sur la Revolution, vol i p 421 
the English anstocracy with this *° See some good remarks in 
* En France la noblesse, ittaqu&e Nablg , Observations sur VHut 
sans cease a’est dAfondae sans de France, \ol m pp 114, 116 
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manners, it is not too much to say, that in Franco, 
under the feudal system, every man was eithei a tyiant 
oi a slave Indeed, m most instances, the two cha- 
racteis weie combined m the same person Foi, the 
practice ot subinfeudation, which m our cotiufiy was 
activoly cheeked, became m Franco almost universal 31 
By this, the great lords having gi anted lands on con- 
dition of fealty and othei soi vices to certain poisons, 
these last subgranted them , that is, made thorn over 
on similar conditions to other persons, who had like- 
wise the power of bestowing them on a fourth party, 
and so on m an endless senes , 33 thus forming a long 
cham of dependence, and, as it were, organizing sub- 
mission into a system 33 In England, on the othei 
hand, such ai ran elements were so unsuited to the 
general state of affairs, that it is doubtful if they weie 
ever earned on to any extent, and, at all events, it 
is certain that, m the leign of Edwaid I , they wero 
finally stopped by the statute known to lawyeis as 
Quia emptore^ 34 

Thus early was there a great social divergence be- 
tween France and England The consequences of this 
wore still more obvious when, m the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the feudal system rapidly decayed in both coun- 
tries For m England, the principle of protection 
being feeble, men were m some degree accustomed to 
self-government, and thoy weie able to hold fast by 
those great institutions which would have been ill 
adapted to the more obedient habits of the Fionch 
people Our municipal privileges, the rights of our 
yeomanry, and the security of our copyholdeis, were, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the 

31 Halt (inis Middle Ages, \ol i do patronage’ Cassagnac, Ittvo* 
p 111 lutwn Frangaise , vol i p 459 

u ‘Originally there was no 31 This is 18 Ed w I c 1, re- 
limit to subinfeudation ’ Broug- speetmg which, see Blackstonds 
ham's Polit Philos vol l p 279 Comment vol n p 91, vol iv 

13 A living French historian p 425 , Iieevds Hist of English 
boasts that, m his own country, Law, vol n p 223 , Dairy mplds 
‘ toute la soci£t6 f^odale formait Hist of Feudal Property , pp 102, 
ainei nne Aehelle de clientele et 243, 340 
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three most important guarantees for the liberties of 
England a6 In France such guarantees weie impossible 
The real division being between those who were noble, 
and those who were not noble, no room was left for 
the establishment of intervening classes , but all were 
compelled to fall into one of these two gieat ranks 36 
The French have never had any thing answering to our 
yeomanry, noi were copy lioldei s recognized by their 
laws And, although they attempted to introduce into 


86 The kibtoiy of the doc ay of 
that once most important class, 
the .English yeomanry, is an in- 
teresting subject, and one for 
which I hare collected consider- 
able materials , at present, I will 
only say, that its decline was 
first distinctly perceptiblo in the 
1 itter half of the seventeenth 
century, and was consummated 
by the rapidly-increasing power 
of the commercial and manufac- 
turing classes early in the 
eighteenth century A fter losing 
their infiuenco, thoir numbers 
naturally diminished, and they 
made way for other bodies of 
men, whose habits of mind were 
less prejudiced, and thoiofore 
better suited to that now state 
winch society assumed in the 
last ago I mention this, be- 
cause some writers regret the 
almost total destruction of the 
yeoman freeholders , overlooking 
the fact, that they are disappeai- 
mg, not m consoquenco of any 
violent revolution or stretch of 
arbitrary power, but simply by 
the general march of aftans, 
society doing away with what it 
no longer requires Compare 
Kai/s Social Condition of the 
People, vol l pp 43, 602, with 
a letter from Woidsworth m 
Bunburf s Correspond of Ilan- 
mer, p 440, a noto in Mill's 


Poht Eton vol i pp 311, 312, 
another in Nicholas Lit Ante 
vol v p 323, and Sinclair's 
Correspond vol l p 229 
u This is stated as an ad- 
mitted fact by French wnteis 
living in different periods and 
holding different opinions, but 
all agreod to there being only 
two divisions * commo en h ranee 
on est toiyours ou noble, ou ro- 
tuner, et qu’il n’y a pas de milieu * 
Mem de Itwarol , p 7 ‘La 
grande distinction dee nobles et 
des roturiers ’ Giraud, Prlcis 
de l Ancien Droit , p 10 Indeed, 
according to the Coutumes, the 
nobles aud roturiers attained 
their majority at different ages 
Khmrath, Hist du Droit , \ ol n 
p 249 (erroneously stated in 
Ston/s Conflict of Law*, pp 56, 
79, 114) See further respecting 
this capital distinction, Mem de 
Duplessis Mornay , vol n p 230 
(‘ agr4able a la noblesse et au 
peuple’l, (Euvres de Turgot, 
vol vin pp 222, 232, 237 , 
Bun bury s Correspond of Han 
nur, p 25 G , Mably, Observa- 
tions, vol m p 263 , ana Mercier 
sur Bousseau, vol 1 p 38 ‘On 
6toit rotuner, vilam, homme de 
n&rat, canaille, dfes quon n« 
s’appelloit plus marquis baron, 
comte, chev alier, etc ’ 
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their country municipal institutions, all such efforts 
were futile , for, while they copied the forms of liberty, 
they lacked that bold and sturdy spirit by which alone 
liberty can be secured They had, mdeed, its image 
and superscription, but they wanted the sacred fire 
that warms the image mto life Every thing else they 
possessed The show and appliances of freedom were 
there Charters were granted to their towns, and pri- 
vileges conceded to their magistrates All, however, 
was useless For it is not by the wax and parchment 
of lawyers that the independence of men can be pre- 
served Such things are the mere externals , they set 
off liberty to advantage , they are as its dress and para- 
phernalia, its holiday-suit in times of peace and quiet 
But, when the evil days sot in, when the invasions of 
despotism have begun, liberty will be retamed, not by 
those who can show the oldest deeds and the largest 
charters, but by those who have been most mured to 
habits of independence, most accustomed to think and 
act for themselves, and most regardless of that insidious 
protection which the upper classes have always been so 
ready to bestow, that, m many countries, they have now 
left nothing worth the trouble to protect 

Amd bo it was m France The towns, with few ex- 
ceptions, fell at the first shock , and the citizens lost 
those mumcipal privileges which, not being grafted 
on the national character, it was found impossible to 
preserve In the same way, m our country, power na- 
turally, and by the mere force of the democratic move- 
ment, fell mto the hands of the House of Commons , 
whose authority has ever since, notwithstanding oc- 
casional checks, continued to mcrease at the expense 
of the more aristocratic parts of the legislature The 
only institution answering to this in France was the 
States- General , which, however, had so little in- 
fluence, that, m the opinion of native historians, it 
was hardly to be called an institution at all 37 Indeed, 


91 Lee 6tats - g6n&raux sont s’il eat permis de donner ce nora 
port&b dans la liete de nos insti- a des rassemblemens aussi irri- 
tations Je ne sais cepondant gull era ’ Montlosier, Monarc hu 
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the French were, by this time, so accustomed to the 
idea of protection, and to the subordination which that 
idea involves, that they were little inclined to uphold 
an establishment which, m their constitution, was the 
sole representative of the popnlai element The result 
was, that, by the fourteenth century, the liberties of 
hJnglishinen weio secured , 38 and, since then, their only 
concern has been to mciease what they have already 
obtained But m that same centuiy, in France, the 
protoctivo spirit assumed a new form , the power of the 
anstocracy was, in a great measure, succeeded by the 
power of the crown , and there began that tendency to 
centralization which, having been pushed still further, 
first under Louis XIV , and afterwards under Napoleon, 
has become the bane of the French people 39 For by it 
the feudal ideas of superiority and submission have long 
survived that baibaious ago to which alone they -were 
suited Indeed, by then transmigration, they seemed 

Frangmse, vol i p 266 ‘Ed vernemtnt, vol i pp 292, 314 
France, les 6tats-g6n6mux, au vol n pp 37, 38 , and in Guizot, 
moment m4me de lour plus grand Civilisation en France , vol iv 
6clat, e’est a dire dans le corns du pp 170-192 M Guizot says, 
xiv* si&cle, nont gu^re que perhaps too strongly, that his 
des accidents, un pouvoir na- reign was ‘ la metamorphose do 
tioual et souveut m\oqu6, mais la royaut6 en despotisme ’ On 
non un 6tablibseinent const! tu- the connexion of this with tho 
tionnel ’ Guizot , Essais , p 253 centralizing movement, bee 
See also MaJbly , Observations, Tocqucvilh’s Democratic , vol i 
vol in p 147 , and Sismondi, p 307 * lie gout de la centrali- 

Hist dcs Frangais , vol xiv p sation et la manie r^glemontaire 
642 remontent, en France, a l’^poque 

•* This is frankly admitted by ofi les 16gistes eont entire dans 
one of the most candid and on- le gouvernement , ce qui nous 
lightened of all tho foreign reporte au tomps de Philippe le 
writers on our Jubtory, Guizot , Bel f Tennemann also notices, 
Kssais , p 297 ' En 1307, les that m his reign tho ‘ Rechts 

droits qui devaient entanter en thoone’ began to excercise in 
Angleterre un gouvernement fluence , but this learned writer 
libre ^taiont d^ftmtivement re- takes a purely metaphysical view, 
connus ’ and has therefore misunderstood 

H9 See an account of the policy the more general social tendency 
of Philip the Fair, in Mahly , Gesch der Philos vol vm p 
ObtirtxittoJis, vol n pp 25-44, 823 

in Boulatnvilltcrs, Ancten Gou~ 
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fco have gamed fresh strength In France, every thing 
is referred to one common centre, in which all civil 
functions are absorbed All improvements of any im- 
portance, all sell ernes for bettering even the material con- 
dition of the people must lcceive the sanction of govern- 
ment, the local authonties not being considered equal 
to such arduous tasks In ordei that inferior magisti ates 
may not abuse their power, no power is conferred upon 
them The exercise of independent jurisdiction is 
almost unknown Every thing that is done must be 
done at head quarters 40 The government is believed 
to see every thing, know every thing, and provide for 
every thing To enforce this monstrous monopoly there 
lias been contrived a machinery well worthy of the 
design The entiro country is covered by an immense 
ai ray of officials 4 1 who, in the regularity of then hiei - 


As se\eral writers oil law 
notice this system with a lenient 
eye Ongmes du Droit Frangais , 
in (Euvres de Michelet , vol n 
p 321 * and Esckbach , Etude du 
Droit, p 129 4 lo syst&me 6ner- 
gique de la centralisation '), it 
may bo well to state how it 
actually works 

Mr Bulwor, writing twenty 
years ago, says 1 Not only can- 
uot a commune determine its 
own expenses without the consent 
of the minister or one of his de 
puted functionaries, it cannot 
e7en elect a building, the cost 
of which shall have been sanc- 
tioned, without the plan being 
adopted by a board of public 
works attached to the central 
authority, and having the super- 
vision and direction of every 
public building throughout the 
kingdom ’ Buhner's Monarchy 
of the Middle Classes, 1836, vol 

li p 262 

M Tocqueville, writing in the 
present year (1856), says, 'Sous 


l’ancien regime, comms de nos 
jours, il n’y avait \ulle, bourg, 
village, m si petit hameau en 
France, hopital, fabnque, cou 
vent nt college, qni ptit avoir 
une volont6 mddpendante dans 
see affaires particuli&res, m ad 
mimstrer a sa volont6 ses propres 
biens Alors, cm nine aujourd' kui, 
radmimstration tenait done tous 
les Fran^ais en tutelle, et si 
l’msolence du mot ne s’6tait pas 
encore produite, on a\ ai t du moms 
dAjA la chose * Tocqueville, 
VAncien BSgime, 1856, pp 79, 
80 

41 The number of civil func- 
tionaries in France, who are paid 
by the government to trouble the 
people, passes all belief, being 
estimated, at different periods 
during the present century, at 
from 138,000 to upwards of 
800,000 Tocqueville, de la De 
mocratie, vol i p 220 , Alison's 
Europe, vol xiv pp 127, 140, 
Kay's Condition of the People, 
vol i p 272 , Laintfs Note#, 
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archy, and m the order of then' descending senes, form 
an admirable emblem of that feudal pnnciple, winch 
ceasing to be territorial, has now become personal In 
fact, the whole business of the state is conducted on 
the supposition that no man either knows his own in- 
terest, or is fit to take care of himself So paternal are 
the feelings of government, so eager foi the welfare of 
its subjects, that it has drawn within its jurisdiction the 
most rare, as well as the most ordinary, actions of life 
In order that the French may not make impiudent 
wills, it has limited the right of bequest , and, for fear 
that they should bequeath their property wrongly, it 
prevents them from bequeathing the greater part of it 
at all In ordei that society may be protected by its 
police, it has directed that no one shall travel without 
a passport And when men are actually travelling, they 
are met at every turn by the same interfering spirit, 
which, under pretence of protecting their persons, 
b hackles their liberty Into another matter, far more 
serious, the French have earned the same pnnciple 
Such is their anxiety to protect society against criminals, 
that, when an offender is placed at the bar of one of 
their courts, theie is exhibited a spectacle which is no 
idle boast to say we, m England, could not tolerate for 
a single hour There is seen a great public magistrate, 
by whom the prisoner is about to be tried, examining 
him m order to ascertain his supposed guilt, re-examin- 
ing him, cross-examining him, performing the duties, 
not of a judge, but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear 
agamst the unhappy man all the authority of his judicial 
position, all his professional subtlety, all his experience, 
all the dexterity of his practised understanding This 
is, perhaps, the most alarming of the many instances 
in which the tendencies of the French intellect are 
shown , because it suppbes a machinery ready for the 
purposes of absolute power , because it brings the ad- 
ministration of justice into disrepute, by associating with 

2d eonoe, p 185 Mr Lamg, Philippe, tho civil functionaries 
writing m I860, says * in wore stated to amount to 807, 03C 
France, at the expulsion of Ixmis individuals ’ 
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it an idea of unfairness , and because it injures that 
calm and equable temper, which it is impossible fully to 
maintain under a system that makes a magistrate an 
advocate, and turns the judge mto a partizan But this, 
mischievous as it is, only forms part of a far larger 
scheme For, to the method by which criminals are 
discovered, there is added an analogous method, by 
which crime is prevented With this view, the people, 
even in their ordinary amusements, are watched and 
carefully superintended Lest they should harm each 
other by some sudden indiscretion, precautions aie 
taken similar to those with which a father might sur- 
round his children In their fair3, at their theatres, 
their concerts, and their other places of public resort, 
there are always piesont soldiers, who are sent to see 
that no mischief is done, that there is no unnecessary 
crowding, that no one uses harsh language, that no one 
quarrels with lus neighbour Nor does the vigilance 
of the government stop there Even the education of 
children is brought under the control of the state, in- 
stead of being regulated by the judgment of masters 
or parents 42 And the whole plan is executed with such 
energy, that, as the French while men are never let 
alone, just so while children they are never left alone 43 
At the same time, it being reasonably supposed that the 
adults thus kept m pupilage cannot bo proper judges of 
their own food, the government has provided for this 
also Its prying eye follows the butcher to the shambles, 
and the baker to the oven By its paternal hand, meat 

42 ‘ The government in France the whole education of the em- 
possesses control over all the pire was brought effectually 
education of the country, with undei the direction and appoint- 
the exception of the colleges for ment of government ’ 
the education of the clergy, which 48 Much attention is paid to 
are termed seminaries, and their the surveillance of pupils , it 
subordinate institutions ’ Report being a fundamental principle of 
on the State of Superior Educa - French education, that children 
turn i7i France m 1843, in Journal should never be left alone Re- 
of Statist Soc vol vi p 304 port on General Education m 
On the steps taken during the France tn 1842, in Journal oj 
power of Napoleon, see Alison* s Statist Soc vol, v p 20 
Europe, vol vm p 203 ‘Nearly 
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is examined lost it should be bad, and biead is weighed 
lest it should be light In short, without multiplying 
instances, with which most readers must be familiar, 
it is enough to say that in France, as m every country 
where the protective principle is active, the govern- 
ment has established a monopoly of the worst hind , a 
monopoly which comes home to the business and 
bosoms of men, follows them in thorr daily avocations, 
troubles them with its petty, med dlin g spirit, and, wluib 
is worse than all, diminishes their responsibility t-o 
themselves , thus depriving them of what is the only 
leal education that most minds leceivc, — the constant 
necessity of piovidmg for future contingencies, and the 
habit ot gi.ippling with the difficulties of bfe 

The consequonce of all this has been, that the French, 
though a great and splendid people, — a people full of 
mettle, high-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and 
perhaps less oppressed by superstition than any other 
in Europe, — have always been found unfit to exercise 
political powor Even when they have possessed it, 
they have never been able to combine permauenco with 
hbeity One of these two elements has always been 
wanting They have had free governments, which have 
not been stablo Tlioy have had stable governments, 
which have not been free Owing to their fearless 
temper, they have rebelled, and no doubt will continue 
to rebel, against so evil a condition 44 But it does not 
need tlio tongue of a prophet to tell that, for at least 
some generations, all such efforts must be unsuc- 
cessful For men can never be free, unless they are 
educated to freedom And this is not the education 
which is to be found m schools, or gained from books , 
but it is that which consists in selfidisciplmo, in self- 
reliance, and in self-government These, in Eng- 
land, are matters of hereditary descent — tiaditional 
habits, which we imbibe m our youth, and which re- 

** A distinguished trench ce mal e’est la haine de Tauto- 
author says ‘ La t ranee souffre i iU ’ Gustine , Russtc, vol n. 
du mal du si&cle, elle on est p 136 Compare, Rey, Science 
plus maladequ’aueun autre pays , Sociale, vol n p 86 noto 
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gulate us in the conduct of life Tho old associations 
of the French all point in another dnection At 
the slightest difficulty, they call on the government for 
support What with ns is competition, with them is 
monopoly That which wo effect by pnvate com- 
panies, they effect by public boaids They cannot cut 
a canal, or lay down a raihoad, without appealing to 
tho government for aid With thorn, the people look 
to the rulers , with us, the rulers look to the people 
With them, the executive is the centre from winch 
society radiates , 45 with us, society is the instigator, 
and the executive the organ The diffeience m the 
lesult has corresponded with the difference in the pro- 
cess We have been made fit for political power, by 
the long oxercise of civil rights, they, neglecting tho 
exercise, think they can at once begin with the power 
Wo have always shown a determination to uphold our 
liberties, and, when tho times are fitting, to increase 
them , and this wo have done with a decency and a 
gravity natural to men to whom such subjects have 
long been familiar But the French, always treated 
as children, are, in political matters, children still 
And as they have handled the most weighty con- 
cerns in that gay and volatile spirit which adorns 
their lighter literature, it is no wonder that they liavo 
failed m matters whero tho first condition of success 
is, that men should have been long accustomed to rely 
upon their own energies, and that before they try their 
skill in a political struggle, their resources should have 
been sharpened by that preliminary discipline, winch 
a contest with the difliculties of civil life can nevei tail 
to impart 

It is to tho activity of this thorn favour the establishment of 
protective and centralizing spirit academies , and it is probably 
that we must ascribe, what a very to the same principle that their 
great authority noticed thirty jurists owe their love of codih 
years ago, as * le d^faut de spon- cation All these are mamlesta- 
tan&tA, qui caractfonse les msti- tions of an unwillingness to rely 
tutions de la France moderne’ on the general march of affairs, 
Meyer , Instii Judic vol iv and show an undue contempt for 
p 030 Tt is also thn which, in tho unaided conclusions of pn 
literature and in science, makes vate men 
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These aiu among tho considerations by which we 
must bo guided, in estimating tho piobable destinies of 
the great countries ot Europe But what we are now 
rather concerned with is, to notice how tho opposite 
tendencies of France and England long continued to be 
displayed in the condition and treatment of their aris- 
tocracy, and how from this there naturally followed 
some striking differences between the war conducted 
by the Fronde, and that waged by the Long Pailiament 
When, in the fourteenth century, the authority of 
tho French kings began rapidly to increase, the poli- 
tical influonce of the nobility was, of course, corre- 
spondingly diminished What, howevor, proves the 
extent to which their power had taken root, is the un- 
doubted fact, that, notwithstanding this to them un- 
favourable circumstance, the people were never able to 
emancipate themselves from their control 46 The re- 
lation the nobles bore to the thione became entirely 
changed , that which they bore to tho people remained 
almost tho same In England, slavery, or villenage, 
as it is mildly teimed, quickly diminished, and was 
extinct by the ond of the sixteenth century 47 In 


Mably (Observations , vol in 
pp 154, 155, 352-362) has col- 
lected some striking evidence ot 
the tyranny of tho trench nobles 
l u the sixteenth century , and v- 
to the wanton cruelty with which 
tli ey exercised their power in the 
seventeenth century, see Dcs 
Biaujc, Histonettes, vol vn 
p 155, vol vm p 79, vol ix 
pp 10, 61, 62, vol x pp 255- 
257 In the eighteenth century, 
matters were somewhat better , 
but still the subordination was 
excessive, and the people were 
poor, ill-treated, and miserable 
Compare (Euvres de Turgot , 
vol iv p 139 , Letter from the 
Earl of Cor k y dated Lyons, 1754, 
in Burton's Diary , vol iv p 80, 
the bt noiuont of box, in Pari 


Hist vol xxxi p 406, Jtjfer 
son's Correspond vol li p 45 , 
and Smith ' ? Tour on the Conti - 
nent, edit 1793, vol in pp 201, 
202 

47 Mr Eccleston (English 
Antiq p 138) says, that in 14o() 
4 villenage had almost passed 
away , ’ and according to Mr 
ThorntOD (Ovir- Population, p 
182), ‘Sir Thomas Smith, who 
wrote about the year 1550, de- 
clares that he had never met with 
any personal or domestic sla\ eh , 
and that the villains, or predial 
slaves, still to be found, were so 
few , as to be scarcely worth men 
tiomng ' Mr Hal lam can find 
no ‘ unequivocal testimony to the 
existence of villenage ’ later than 
1574 Middle Ages , vol n p 
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France, it lingered on two hundred years later, and 
was only destroyed in that great Revolution by which 
the possessors of ill-gotten power were called to so 
sharp an account 48 Thus, too, until the last seventy 
years, the nobles were m Franco exempt from those 
onerous taxes which oppressed the people The taillo 
and coivee were heavy and grievous exactions, but 
they fell solely on men of ignoble birth , 49 for the 
French anstociacy, being a high and chivalrous race, 
would have deemed it an insult to their illustrious 
descent, if they had been taxed to the same amount as 
those whom they despised as their inferiors 60 Indeed, 


312 , see, to the name effect, Bar- 
rington on the Statutes , pp 308, 
309 If, however, my memory 
does not deceive me, I have met 
with evidence of ut in the reign 
of James I , but I cannot recall 
the passage 

48 M Cassaguae ( Causes de la 
Revolution, vol in p 11) says 
‘Chose surprenante, ll y avait 
encore, au 4 aoftt 1789, un million 
cinq cent nolle serfs de corps , ' 
and M Ghraud ( Precis de V An cien 
Droit , Pans, 1852, p 3), ‘jusqu’a 
la revolution une division fonda- 
mentale partageait les personnes 
en personnes hbres et personnes 
sujettes 4 condition servile ’ A 
few years before the Revolution, 
this shameful distinction was 
abolished by Loins XVI in his 
own domains Compare Esih 
bach , Etude du Droit, pp 271, 
272, with Du Mcsml, Mem sur 
le Irmce le Brun, p 94 I notice 
this particularly, because M 
Monteil, a learned and generally 
accurate writer, supposes that the 
abolition took place earlier than 
it really did Hist des divers 
Etats, vol n p 101 

48 Cassagnac, de la Revolution, 
vol i pp 122, 173, Ghraud, 
vol n i 


Ancien Droit, p 11 , Soidame 
M6m de Louis XVI, , vol vi 
p 156 , Mfon auRox sur les Mu 
mcipaXites , m CEuvres de Turgot , 
vol vu p 423, Mem de Genlts, 
vol 1 p 200 

Further mlormati on respecting 
the amount and naturo of those 
vexatious impositions will be 
found in De Thou , Hist bniv 
vol xm p 24, vol xiv p 11 S 
Saint Aulaire, Hist de la Fronde, 
vol 1 p 125, Tocguf mite, Ancien 
Regime, pp 135, 191, 120,440, 
Sully , (Economies Roy ales, \ ol 11 
p 412, vol 111 p 22b, vol iv 
p 199, vol v pp 339, 410, vol 
vi p 94 , Relat des Ambassad 
Venit vol 1 p 96 , Mably, Ob- 
servations, vol m pp 356, 356 , 
Boulatmnlliers, Ancien Gouveme- 
merit, vol 111 p 109, Le Vassor, 
Hist de Louis XIII, vol 11 p 29 , 
Mkrti d Oilier Talon , vol 11 pp 
103, 369, Mem de Montglat , 
vol 1 p 82 , Tocquemlle, Rhgne 
de Louts XV, vol 1 pp 87, 332 , 
(Euvres de Turgot, vol 1 p 372, 
vol iv pp 58, 69, 74, 76, 242, 
278, vol v pp 226, 242, vol vi 
p 144, vol vm pp 152, 280 

14 So deeply rooted were these 
feelings, that, even in 1789, the 
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every thing tended to nurture this general contempt 
Every thing was contrived to humble one class, and 
exalt the other For the nobles there were reserved 
the best appointments in the church, and also the most 
important military posts 51 The privilege of entering the 
army as officers was confined to them , 52 and they alone 
possessed a proscriptive right to belong to the cavalry 53 
At tho same tune, and to avoid the least chance of con- 
fusion, an equal vigilance was displayed m the most 
tnfluig matters, and care was taken to prevent any 
siunlaiity, even in the amusements of the two classes 
To such a pitch was this brought, that, m many paits 
of Franco, the right of having an aviary or a dovecote 
depended entnely on a man's rank, and no French- 
man, whatever his wealth might be, could keep pigeons, 
unless he were a noble , it bemg considered that these 
reci cations were too elevated for persons of plebeian 
origin 64 

\oy year the solution broke p 65 Compare pp 117, 265 
out, it was deemed a great con- 271, with Mhn, de Genhs, vol m 
cession that tho nobles ‘will con p 74, and De Stael , Consul sur 
sent, indeed, to equal taxation’ la Rev \ol l p 123 
See a letter from Jefferson to Jay, M Thus, Do Thou says of 
dated Paris, May 9th, 1789, m llenry III , *il remet sous l’an 
Jefferson's Corrcsp vol n pp cien pied la ca\alene ordinaire, 
462, 463 Compare Mcrcier sur qui n’&oit compost que de la 
Rousseau, vol i p 136 noblesse’ Hist XJmv vol ix 

41 * Les nobles, qui a\aient le pp 202, 203 , and see vol x pp 
privilege exclusif dos grandes 504, 505, vol xm p 22 , and an 
digmt6s et dos gros b5n&ficos ’ imperfect statement of the same 
Mhn do Rivarol, p 97 see also fact in Bout her, Hist des divers 
Mhn de BoutllS , vol i p 56 , Corps de la Matson Mdxtaire dcs 
Lcmontey , Etabhsscment Monar- Rois de France, Pans, 1818, p 58, 
cinque, p 337, Daniel, Hist de a superficial work on an umn- 
la Milice Franqoise, v ol n p 656, teres ting subject 
Campan, Mim sur Marie-Antoi- M Tocquenlle ( L'Ancien 

nette, vol l pp 238, 239 Regime, p 448) mentions, among 

12 1 L’ancien regime n’aiait other regulations still m force 
admis que des nobles pour offi- late in the eighteenth century, 
eiers ’ Mhn de Roland , vol l that * en Dauphin^, en Bretagne, 
p 398 S6gur mentions that, en Normandie, ll est prohibi k 
early in the reign of Louis XVI , tout roturier d’avoir des colom* 
'les nobles seuls avaient le droit biers, fuieB et voli&re, ll n’y a 
d’entrer au servico coiumo sous- que les nobles qui puissent avoir 
hentenans’ Mhn dcSlgur f \6L\ dos pigeons ’ 
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Circumstances like these are valuable, as evidence 
of the state of society to which they belong , and 
their importance will become pecuharly obvious, when 
wo compare them with the opposite condition of Eng- 
land 

For m England, neither these nor any similar dis- 
tinctions have ever been known The spirit of which 
our yeomanry, copylioldci s, and free burgesses wero 
the representatives, proved far too strong for those pro- 
tective and monopolizing principles of which the aris- 
tocracy arc the guardians in politics, and the clergy in 
religion And it is to the successful opposition made 
by these feelmgs of individual independence that we owe 
our two greatest national acts — our Reformation in the 
sixteenth, and our Rebellion m the seventeenth century 
Bcfoie, however, tracing the steps taken in these matters, 
there is one other point of view to which I wish to call 
attention, as a further illustration of the early and ra- 
dical difference between France and England 

In the eleventh century there arose the celebrated 
institution of chivalry , 55 which was to manners what 
feudalism was to politics This connexion is clear, not 
only fiom the testimony of contemporaries, but also 
from two general considerations In the first place, 
chivalry was so highly aristocratic, that no one could 
even receive knighthood unless he were of noble bntli , 56 
and tho preliminary education which was hold to be 
necessary was carried on either in schools appointed by 


45 ‘ D&s la fin da onzi&me si&- 
cle, a l’6poque m&me oh commen- 
ce rent les croisades, on trouve la 
chevalene Stabile ’ Koch, Tab 
des Revolutions, voL 1 p 143 , 
see also Samte-Palaye, Mem sur 
la Chevalene, vol l pp 42, 68 
M Guizot (Citnhs en France, 
vol m pp 349-354) has at- 
tempted to trace it back to an 
earber period , but he appears to 
have failed, though of course its 
germs may be easily found. Ac- 


cording to some writers it ongi 
nated in northern Europe, ac- 
cording to others in Arabia! 
Malletfs Northern Antiquities, 
p 202 , Journal of Asiat Soc 
vol 11 p 11 

40 ‘ L ordre de chevalerie n’6toit 
accord^ qu’aux homines d’un sang 
noble ’ Sismondt, Hist des Fran- 
gats, vol lv p 204 Compare 
Daniel, Hist de la Mihce , vol i 
p 97, and Mills * Hist of Chi 
vury, vol l p 20 
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the nobles, or elso in their own baronial castles 67 In 
the second place, it was essentially a protective, and 
not at all a reforming institution It was contrived 
with a view to remedy certain oppressions as they suc- 
cessively arose , opposod in this respect to tho reform- 
ing spirit, which, being remedial rathei than palliative, 
strikes at the root of an evil by humbling tho class from 
which tho evil proceeds, passing over individual cases 
in order to direct its attention to general causes But 
chivalry, so far from doing this, was in fact a fusion of 
the aristocratic and the ecclesiastical forms of the pro- 
tective spirit For, by introducing among the nobles 
the principle of knighthood, which, being personal, could 
never be bequeathed, it presented a point at which the 
ecclesiastical doctune of celibacy could coalesce with the 
aristocratic doctrine of hereditary descent 69 Out of this 
coalition sprung results of great moment It is to this 
that Eui ope owes those ordei s, half aristocratic half reh 

87 4 In somo places there were 4 enlin la ehevalerie 6toit re- 
schools appointed by the nobles gard<*e eomme une ordination, un 
of the country, but most fre- sicerdoce* The superior clergy 
quently their own castles scr\cd * possessed the right of conferring 
Mill# Hut of Chivalry , vol 1 knighthood, and William Rufus 
p 31, and see Sainte Palaye, was actually knighted by Arch- 
Mtm surl'Anc Chevalerie,vQ\ i bishop Lanfranc ‘ Archiopisco- 
pp 30, 66, 57, on this educa pus Lanfiancus, co quod eum 
tion nutnerat, et militem fecerat.' 

58 This combination of knight- Will Malmes lib iv , m Scrip- 
hood and religious rites is often tores post Bedam , p 67 Com- 
asenbed to the crusades , but pare Fosbroke's British Mona - 
there is good evidence that it chum, 1843, p 101, oil knighting 
took place a little earlier, and by abbots 
must be referred to the latter b9 The influence of this on the 
half of the eleventh century nobles is rather exaggerated by 
Compare Mills' Hut of Chivalry , Mr Mills , who, on the other 
vol l pp 10, 11, Daniel , Hist hand, has not noticed how the 
de la Mdu r, vol i pp 101, unhereditary element was favour- 
102, 108 , Boidainvdhers, Ancien able to the ecclesiastical spirit 
Gouv vol l p 326 Sainte- Mills * Hut of Chivalry , vol i 
P alaje (Alton sur la Chevalene , pp 16, 389, vol n p 169, a 
vol l pp 119-123), who has work interesting as an assem- 
eollected Borne llluBtrations of blage of facts, but almost useless 
the relation between chivalry as a pi alosophic estimate 
and the church, says, p 119, 
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gious , 60 the Knights Templars, the Knights of St James, 
the Kni ghts of St John, the Knights of St Michael 
establishments which, inflicted the greatest evils on so- 
ciety , and whose members, combining analogous vices, 
enlivened the superstition of monks with the debauchery 
of soldiers As a natural consequence, an immense 
number of noble knights were solemnly pledged to 
‘defend the church,’ an ominous expression, the mean- 
ing of which is too well known to the readers of eccle- 
siastical history 61 Thus it was that chivalry, uniting 
the hostile principles of celibacy and noble birth, became 
tho incarnation of the spirit of the two classes to which 
those principles belonged Whatever benefit, therefore, 
this institution may have conferred upon manners , 68 
there can bo no doubt that it actively contributed to 


90 ‘ In their origin all the 
military orders, and most of tho 
religious ones, were entirely 
aristocratic' Mills' Hist of 
Chivalry , vol l p 336 
al Mils' Hist of Chivalry , vol 
i pp 148, 338 About tho year 
1127, St Bernard wrote a dis- 
course in favour of the Knights 
Templars, in which ‘ ho extols 
this order as a combination of 
monasticism and knighthood 
He describes the design of 
it as being to give the military 
order and knighthood a serious 
Christian direction, and to con- 
vert war into something that God 
might approve ’ Neander's Hist 
of the Church , vol vu p 368 
To this may be added, that, 
early in the thirteenth century, a 
chivalnc association was formed, 
and afterwards merged in the Do- 
minican order, called the Militia 
of ChnBt ‘ un nouvel ordre de 
chevalerie destinA A poursnivre 
les hArAtiques, eur le module do 
calm des Temphere, et sous le 
nom de Milico de Christ’ bio- 


rente , Hist de l* Inquisition, vol l 
pp 62, 133, 203 

62 Several writers ascribe to 
chivalry the mont of softening 
manners, and of increasing the 
influence of women Sainte-Pa - 
laye, Mhn sur la Chevalcne, 
vol l pp 220-223, 282, 284, 
vol in pp vi vi l 169-161 , 
HdvHius de I F sprit, vol u 
pp 60, 61 f SchleaeVs Lectures, 
vol l p 209 That there was 
such a tendency is, I think, in 
disputable, but it has been 
greatly exaggerated , and an 
author of considerable reading 
on these subjects sajs, 4 The rigid 
treatment shown to prisoners of 
war in ancient times strongly 
marks the ferocity and unculti- 
vated manners of qut ancestors, 
and that even to ladies of high 
rank , notwithstanding the hom- 
age said to have been paid to the 
fair sex m those days of chi- 
\ airy ’ Grose's Military Anti- 
quities, y ol li p 114 Compare 
Manning on the Law of Nations, 
1839, pp 146, 146 
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keep men m a state of pupilage, and stopped the march 
of society by prolonging the term of its infancy 63 

On this account, it is evident that, whether we look 
at the immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, 
its strength and duration become a measure of the pre- 
dominance of the protective spirit If, with this view, 
we compare France and England, we shall find hesh 
proof of the eaily divergence of those countries Tour- 
naments, the first open expression of chivalry, are of 
French origin 64 The greatest and, indeed, the only 
two gieat desenhers of chivalry are Jomville and Frois- 
sart, both of whom weio Frenchmon Bayard, that 
famous cbovalier, who is always considered as the last 
representative of chivalry, was a Frenchman, and was 
killed when fighting for Francis I Nor was it until 
nearly forty years after Ins death that tournaments were 
finally abolished m Fiance, the last one having been 
held m 1560 65 

But m England, the protective spirit being much less 
active than m France, wo should expect to find that 
chivalry, as its offspring, had less influence And such 
was really the case The honours that were paid to 
knights, and the social distinctions by which they were 
sopai ated from the other classes, were never so gTeat in 


03 Mr Hallam ( Middle Ages , 
vol li p 464) sajs, 4 A third 
reproach may be made to the 
character of knighthood, that it 
widened the separation between 
the different classes of society, 
and confirmed that aristocratical 
spirit of high birth, by which 
the large mass of mankind were 
kept in unjust degradation ’ 

Sismondi, Hist des Fran- 
gais , vol iv pp 370, 371, 377, 
Turner's Hist of England, vo 1 iv 
p 478 , Foncemagne, Be V Origins 
des Armoines , m Mhn de TAca- 
dbnxs des Inscriptions , vol xx 
580 Koch also says {Ta- 
eau des Revolutions, vol l 
p. 139), ‘e’est de la France que 


l’nsage des tour no! s so rdpandit 
cbez les autres nations de l’Eu- 
rope’ The} were first introduced 
into England in the roigu of 
Stephen LingarcCs England, vol 
n p 27 

M Mr Hallam ( Middle Ages , 
vol u p 470) says they were 
4 entirely discontinued in France’ 
in consequence of the death of 
Henry II , but according to 
Mills Hut of Chivalry, vol n 
p 226, they lasted the next 
year, when another fatal acci- 
dent occurred, and 4 tournaments 
ceased for ever ’ Compare Saints- 
Valaye sur la Chevalene, vol u 
pp 39, 40 
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our country as in France 66 As men became more free, 
the little respect they had for such matters still farther 
diminished In the thirteenth century, and indeed m 
the very reign m which burgesses were first returned 
to parliament, the leading symbol of chivalry fell mto 
such disrepute, that a law was passed obliging certain 
persons to accept that rank of knighthood which in 
other nations was one of the highest objects of ambi 
tion 67 In the fourteenth century, this was followed by 
another blow, which deprived kmghtnood of its exclu- 
sively military character , the custom having grown up 
in the reign of Edward III of conferring it on the 
judges m the courts of law, thus turning a warlike title 
mto a civil honour 68 Finally, befoie the end of the 
fifteenth century, the spmt of chivalry, m Franco still 
at its height, was m our country extinct, and this mis- 
chievous institution had become a subject for ridicule 
even among the people themselves 69 To these circum- 

M Mr Hallata (Middle Ages, to pay a fine See Hall am' & 
vol li p 467) observes, that the Const Hist vol l p 421, and 
knight, as compared with other Lyttleton's Hist of Henry II 
classes, ‘ was addressed by titles vol n pp 238, 239, 2nd edit 
of more respect There was not , 4to 1767 Lord Lyttleton, evi- 
hotvever , so much distinction xn dently puzzled, says, ‘ Indeed it 
England asm France * The great seems a deviation from the on- 
honour paid to knights m France ginal principle of this mstitu- 
is noticed by Daniel (Mihce Fran- tion For one cannot but think it 
gaise, vol i pp 128, 129)andHer- a very great inconsistency, that a 
der (Idcen zur Geschichte, vol iv dignity, which was deemed an ac- 
pp 226, 267) says, that in France cession of honour to kings thom- 
chivalry flourished more than m selves, should be forced upon any ’ 
any other country The same re- 68 In Mills? Hist of Chivalry, 
mark is made by Sismondi (Hist vol n p 154, it is said, that * the 
dee Frangais, vol iv p 198) judges of the courts of law 1 were 

• 7 The Statutum de Mihtibus, first knighted in the reign of 
in 1307, was perhaps the first Edward III 
recognition of this Compare 69 Mr Mills ( Hist of Chivalry , 
Blackstonds Comment vol n vol u pp 99, 100) has printed 
p 69 , Barrington on the Statutes, a curious extract from a lamon- 
pp 192, 193 But we have posi- tation over the destruction of 
tive evidence that compulsory chivalry, written in the reign of 
knighthood existed in the reign Edward IV , but he has ovor- 
of Henry III , or at least that looked a still more singular m- 
thosewho refused it were obliged stance This is a popular ballad 
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stances we may add two others, which seem worthy of 
observation The first is, that the French, notwith- 
standing their many admirable qualities, have always 
been more remarkable for personal vanity than the 
English , 70 a peculiarity partly referable to those chi- 
valric traditions which even their occasional republics 
have been unable to destroy, and which makes them 
attach undue importance to external distinctions, by 
which I mean, not only dress and manners, but also 
medals, nbbons, stars, crosses, and the like, which we, 
a prouder people, have never held m sncli high estima- 
tion The other circumstance is, that duelling lias 
from the beginning been more popular m France than in 
England , and as this is a custom which we owe to chi- 
valry, the difference in this respect between the two coun- 

wntten in the middle of the fif- Mirabeau , p 111) declares, that 
toenth century, and called the 4 le trait lo plus dominant dans le 
Turnament of Tottenham, in caract&re francs, e'est I’amour 
which the follies of chivalry are propre,’ and S^gur ( Souvenirs , 
admirably ridiculed See War vol 1 pp 73, 74), * car en France 
ton's Hist of English Poetry , V amour propre, ou, si on le veut, 
edit 1810, vol in pp 98-101, la vanity, est de toutes les pas* 
and Percifs Rchques of Ancient sions la plus irritable ’ It is 
Poetry , edit 1845, pp 92-95 moreover stated, that phrenolo- 
According to Turner {Hist of gical observations prove that the 
England , vol vi p 363), * the French are vainer than the Eng 
ancient books of chivalry were lish Combe's Elements of Phreno- 
laid aside’ about the reign of logy, 6th edit Edmb 1845, p 90, 
Henry VI and a partial recognition of the 

,# This is not a mere popular same fact in Broussats, Cours de 
opinion, but rests upon a large Phrbiologie , p 297 For other 
amount of evidence, supplied by instances of writers who have 
competent and impartial ob- noticed the vanity of the French, 
servers Addison, who was a Bee Tocquevtlle, C Ancun Rigime, 
loment as well as an able judgo, p 148, Barante , Lit Fran g au 
and who had lived much among XVI1P Slide, p 80, Mim de 
the French, calls them ‘the Brtssot, vol l p 272, M&zkray, 
vainest nation in the world* Hist de France y ol n p 933, 
Letter to Bishop Hough, in AxkirH s Lemontey , Etablxssement Monar- 
Ijife of Addison , vol l p 90 chique, p 418, Voltaire, Lettres 
Napoleon says, 4 vanity is the xntdxtes , vol n p 282 , Tocque - 
ruling principle of the French* xnlle, Rigne de Ijjuis XV, vol 
Alison' 8 Hut of Europe, vol vi u p 358 , Dc Stael surla Rioolu* 
p 25 Dumont (Souventts sur txon, yo\ l p 260, voL u p 258 
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tries supplies another link m that long chain of evidence 
by which we must estimate their national tendencies 71 
The old associations, of which these facts are but the 
external expression, now continued to act with mcreas- 
mg vigour In France, the protective spirit, earned 
into religion, was strong enough to resist the Reforma- 
tion, and preserve to the clergy the forms, at least, of 
their ancient supremacy In England, the pnde of men, 


n The relation between chi- 
valry and duelling has been no- 
ticed by several writers , and m 
France, ^here the chi valric spirit 
was not completely destroyed 
until the Revolution, we find 
occasional traces of this con- 
nexion even in the reign of 
Louis XYI See, for instance, m 
MSm de Lafayette, vol 1 p 86, a 
curious letter in regard to chi- 
valry and duelling in 1778 In 
England there is, I believe, no 
evidence of even a single private 
duel being fought earlier than 
the sixteenth century, and there 
were not many till the latter half 
of Elizabeth’s reign, but in 
France the cuBtom arose early in 
the fifteenth century, and in the 
sixteenth it became usual for 
the seconds to fight as well aB 
the principals Compare Mont- 
losier , Monarc Frang vol n 
p 436, with Montetl , Hist des 
divers Flat s, vol vi p 48 From 
that time the love or the French 
for duelling became quite a pas- 
sion until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the Revolu- 
tion, or rather the circumstances 
which led to the Revolution, 
caused its comparative cessation 
Somo idea may be formed of the 
enormous extent of this practice 
formerly in France, by compar- 
ing the following passages, which 
l have the more pleasure in 


bringing together, as no one has 
written even a tolerable history 
of duelling, notwithstanding the 
great part it once placed m Eu 
ropean society Dc 'ihou , Hist 
Untv vol iv pp >92,593, vol xv 
p 57 , Daniel, Milice Frangoise, 
vol n p 582, Sully (Econo- 
mies* i, vol i p 301, vol in p 406, 
vol vi p 122, vol vin p 41, 
vol ix p 408 , Carcw's State of 
France under Henry IV , in 
Birch's Historical Negotiations , 
p 467 , Ben Jonson's Works , 
edit Gifford, vol vi p 69, 
Dulaure , I fust de Paris (1825 
3rd edit ), vol iv p 567, vol v 
pp 300, 301, Le Clerc , Biblw- 
tfUque Untv \ol xx p 242 , Let- 
tres de Patin , vol ill p 536 , 
Capefigue , Hist de la Rkforme, 
vol vin p 98 , Capqfigud s Riche- 
lieu, vol l p 63 , Des Reaux, 
Historiettes, vol x p 13, Mkm 
de Genhs ,\ ol n p 191, vol vn 
p 215, vol ix p 361 , Mem of 
the Baroness Oberkirch, vol i 
p 71, edit Lond 1862, Lettres 
inldites d Aguesseau, vol i p 211, 
Lettres de Dude ff and a Walpole, 
vol ill p 249, vol iv pp 27, 
28, 162, Boullier, Matson Mill 
taire des Rois de France , pp 87 
88 , Btog Umv vol v pp 402, 
403, vol xxm p 411, vol xliv 
pp 127, 401, vol. xlvm p 522 
vol xlix p 130 
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and their habits of self-reliance, enabled them to mature 
into a system what is called tho right of private judg- 
ment, by which some of the most cherished traditions 
were eradicated , and tins, as wo have already seen, be- 
ing quickly succeeded, first by scepticism, and then by 
toleration, prepared the way for that subordination of 
the church to the state, for which we are pre-eminent, 
and without a rival, among tho nations of Europe 
The very same tendency, acting in politics, displayed 
analogous results Our ancestors found no difficulty 
m humbling the nobles, and reducing them to compa 
rative insignificance Tho wars of the Roses, by bi cak- 
ing up tho leadnig families into two hostile factions, 
aided this movement , 7a and, after the reign of Edward 
IV , there is no instance of any Englishman, oven of 
the highest rank, venturing to carry on those private 
wars, by which, in other countries, tho great lords still 
disturbed the peace of society 73 When tho civil con- 
tests subsided, the same spirit displayed itself m the 
policy of Homy VII and Henry VIII For, those 
princes, despots as they were, maiuly oppressed the 
highest classes , and o\ en Henry VHI , notwithstand- 
ing lus barbarous cruelties, was loved by the people, to 
whom his reign was, on the whole, decidedly beneficial 
Then there came the Reformation , which, being an up- 
rising of tho human mind, was essentially a rebellious 
movement, and thus increasing the insubordination of 
men, sowed, m the sixteenth century, the seeds of those 
great political revolutions which, m the seventeenth cen- 
tury, broke out in nearly every part of Europe The con- 
nexion between these two revolutionary epochs is a sub- 
ject full of interest , but, for the purpose of tho present 
chapter, it will be sufficient to notice such events, 

72 On the effect of the wars of clair's Hist of the Revenue, vol l 
the Roses upon the nobles, com- p 15 5 

pare Hallam’s Const Hist vol i 73 ‘ The last instance of a 

L 10 , Linc/ards Hist of Eng - pitched battle between two pow- 
nd y \ol m p 340, Ecclestones erful noblemen in England oc* 
English Antiq pp 224, 320 and curs in the reign of Edward IV’ 
on their immense pecuniary, or Allen on the Prerogative , p 123 
rather tern tonal, losses, Sin- 
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during the latter half of the sixteenth century, as ex- 
plain the sympathy between the ecclesiastical and ai is- 
tocratic classes, and prove how the same circumstances 
that were fatal to the one, also prepared the way for 
the downfall of the other 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, a 
large majority of the nobility were opposed to tho Pro- 
testant religion This we know from the most decisive 
evidence , and, even if we had no such evidence, a gene- 
ral acquaintance with human nature would induce us 
to suspect that such was the case For, the aiisto- 
cracy, by the very conditions of their existence, must, as 
a body, always be averse to innovation And this, not 
only because by a change they have much to lose and 
little to gam, but because some of their most pleasur- 
able emotions are connected with the past rather than 
with tho present In the collision of actual life, their 
vamty is sometimes offended by tho assumptions of in- 
ferior men , it is frequently wounded by the successful 
competition of able men Theso are mortifications to 
which, in the progress of society, their liability is con- 
stantly increasing But the moment they turn to the 
past, they see in those good old times which are now 
gone by, many sources of consolation There they find 
a period m winch their glory is without a rival When 
they look at their pedigiees, their quartenngs, their 
escutcheons , when they think of the punty of their 
blood, and the antiquity of their ancestors — thoy expe- 
rience a comfort which ought amply to atone for any 
present inconvenience Tho tendency of this is veiy 
obvious, and has shown itself m the history of every 
aristocracy the world has yot seen Men who have 
worked themselves to so extravagant a pitch as to be- 
lieve that it is an honour to have had one ancestor who 
came over with the Normans, and another ancestor who 
was present at the first mvasion of Ireland — men who 
have reached this ecstacy of the fancy are not disposed 
to stop there, but, by a process with which most minds 
aro familiar, they generalize their view , and, even on 
matters not immediately connected with their fame, 
they acquire a habit of associating grandeur with anti- 
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quity, and of measuring ralue by age , thus transferring 
to the past an admiration which otherwise they might 
reserve for the present 

The connexion between these feelings and those which 
animate the clergy is very evident What the nobles 
are to politics, that aie the priests to religion Both 
classes, constantly appealing to the voice of antiquity, 
rely much on tradition, and make great account of up- 
holding established customs Both take for granted 
that what is old is better than what is new , and that 
in former times there wero means of discovering truths 
respecting government and theology which we, m these 
degenerate ages, no longer possess And it may be 
added, that the similarity of their functions follows from 
the similarity of their principles Both are eminently 
protective, stationary, or, as they are sometimes called, 
conservative It is believed that the aristocracy guard 
the state against revolution, and that the clergy keep 
the church from error The first are the enemies of 
reformers , the others aie the sconrgo of heretics 

It does not enter into tlio province of tins Introduc- 
tion to examine how far these principles are reasonable, 
or to inquiro mto the propriety of notions which supposo 
that, on coit un subjects of immense importance, men 
are to remain stationary, while on all other subjects they 
are constantly advancing But what I now rather wish 
to point out, is the manner m which, m the reign of 
Elizabeth, the two great conservative and protective 
classes were weakened by that vast movement, the Re- 
formation, which, though completed in the sixteenth 
century, had been prepai ed by a long chain of intellec- 
tual antecedents 

Whatever the prejudices of Rome may suggest, it will 
be admitted, by all unbiassed judges, that the Protes- 
tant Reformation was neither moie nor less than ac 
open rebellion Indeed, the mere mention of private 
judgment, on which it was avowedly based, is enough 
to substantiate this fact To establish the right of pri- 
vate judgment, was to appeal from the church to indi- 
viduals , it was to increase the play of each man's in- 
tellect , it w as to test the opinions of the priesthood by 
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the opinions of laymen , it was, in fact, a rising of tho 
scholars against their teachers, of the ruled against 
their rulers And although tho reformed cleigy, as 
soon as they had organised themselves into a hierarchy, 
did undonbtedly abandon the groat principle with which 
they started, and attempt to impose articles and canons 
of their own contrivance, still, this ought not to blind 
us to the merits of the Reformation itself The tyranny 
of the Church of England, during tho reign of Elizabeth, 
and still more during the reigns of her two successors, 
was but tho natural consequence of that coiruption 
which power always begets m those who wield it, and 
does not lessen the impoitance of the movement by 
which the powei was ouginally obtained Foi men 
could not forget that, tned by the old theological theory, 
the church of England was a schismatic establishment, 
and could only defend itself from the charge of heresy 
by appealing to that private judgment, to the exorcise 
of which it owed its existence, but of the rights of which 
its own proceedings were a constant infraction It was 
evident that it, in religious matters, pnvate judgment 
wore supreme, it became a high spmtual crime to issue 
any articles, ot to take any measure, by which that 
judgment could be tied up , while, on tho other hand, 
if the right of private judgment were not supreme, the 
church of England was guilty of apostacy, inasmuch as 
its founders did, by virtue of the mteiprctation which 
their own private judgment made of the Bible, abandon 
tenets which they had hitherto hold, stigmatize those 
tenets as idolatrous, and openly i enounce then allegi- 
ance to what had foi centuries been venerated as tho 
catholic and apostolic church 

This was a simple alternative , which might, mdeed, 
be kept out of sight, but could not be refined away, and 
most assuredly has never been forgotten The memory 
of the great truth it conveys was preserved by the 
writings and teachings of the Puritans, and by those 
habits of thought natural to an inquisitive age And 
when the fulness of time had come, it did not fail to 
bear its fruit It continued slowly to fructify , and 
before the middle of tho seventeenth century, its seed 
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had quickened into a life, the energy of which nothing 
could withstand That same right of private judgment 
which the early Reformers had loudly proclaimed, was 
now pushed to an extent fatal to those who opposed it 
This it was which, carried mto politics, overturned the 
government, and, earned into religion, upset the 
church 74 For, rebellion and heresy are but different 
forms of the same disregard of tradition, the same bold 
and independent spirit Both are of the nature of a 
protest made by modern ideas against old associations 
They arc as a struggle between tho feelings of the pre- 
sent and the memory of the past Without the exer- 
cise of private judgment, such a contest could never 
take place , tho more conception of it could not enter 
the minds of men, not would thoy even dream of con- 
trolling, by their individual onorgy, those abuses to 
which all gieat societies are liable It is, therefore, m 
the highest degree natural that the exercise of this 
judgment should bo opposed by thoso two powerful 
classes who, from their position, their interests, and the 
habits of then* mind, are more pi one than any other to 
cherish antiquity, cleave to superannuated customs, and 
uphold institutions which, to use their favourito lan- 
guage, have been consecrated by tho wisdom of their 
fathers 

From this point of view we aro able to see with great 
clearness tho intimate connexion which, at tho acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, existed between the English nobles 
and the Catholic clergy Notwithstanding many ex- 
ceptions, an immense majority of both classes opposed 
the Reformation, because it was based on that right of 

71 Clarendon (Ifist oj the AY- Spanish government, poi haps 
bellion, p SO), in a very angry more than any other m Europe* 
spirit, but with perfect truth, his understood this "elation, 
notices (under the year 1640) and eien so late as 1789, an 
the connexion between ‘ a proud edict of Charles IV declared, 
and venomous dislike against tho ‘ qu’il y a dime d’h^rdsie dans 
discipline of the church of Eng- tout ce qm tend, ou coutribuo, a 
land, and so by degrees (as the propager les id<$es revolution 
progress is very natural) an naires * Llorente , Hut dt tin 
equal irreverence to the govern- qumtion, vol u p 130 
ment of the stAte too' The 
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private judgment of which they, as the protectors of old 
opinions, were the natural antagonists All this can 
excite no surprise , it was m the order of things, and 
strictly accoidant with the spirit of those two great 
sections of society Fortunately, however, for our 
country, the throne was now occupied by a sovereign 
who was equal to the emergency, and who, instead of 
yielding to the two classes, availed herself of the tempoi 
of the age to humble them The manuei m which this 
was effected by Elizabeth, m respect, first to the Catho- 
lic clergy, and afterwards to the Protestant clergy , 74 
forms one of the most interesting parts of our history , 
and m an account of the reign of the great queen, I 
hope to examine it at considerable length At present, 
it will bo sufficient to glance at hci policy towards the 
nobles — that othoi class with which the priesthood, by 
thou mtorosts, opinions, and associations, have always 
much in common 

Elizabeth, at her accession to tho tin one, finding that 
the ancient families adhered to the ancient loligion, na- 
turally called to hor councils advisers who wero more 
likely to uphold the novelties on which tho age was 
bent She selected men who, being little burdened by 
past associations, were more inclined to favour piesent 
interests The two Bacons, the two Cecils, Knollys, 
Sadler, Smith, Thiogmorton, Walsingham, were the 
most eminent statesmen and diplomatists in her reign , 
but all of them wei o commoners , only ono did she raise 
to the peerage , and they were certainly nowise re- 
markable, either for the rank of their immediate con- 
nexions, or for the celebrity of their remote ancestors 
They, however, weie recommended to Elizabeth by 
their gi eat abilities, and by their determination to up- 
hold a religion which the ancient aristocracy naturally 
opposed And it is observable that, among tbe accu- 
sations which the Catholics brought against tho queen, 

75 The general character of her naturally diBpleased with her 
policy towards the Protestant disregard for the heads of the 
English bishops is summed up church Collier's Eccles Hist oj 
very fairly by Collier, though Great Britain , vol vn pp 267, 
he, as a professional writer, is 258, edit Barham, 1840 
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they taunted her, not only with forsaking the old reli- 
gion, but also with negloctmg the old nobility 76 

Nor does it require much acquaintance with the his* 
tory of the time to see the justice of this charge What- 
ever explanation we may choose to give of the fact, it 
cannot be domed that, during tho reign of Elizabeth, 
there was an open and constant opposition between the 
nobles and the executive government The rebellion 
of 15G9 was essentially an aristocratic movement, 
it was a rising of the great families of the north 
against what they considered the upstait and plebeian 


administration ot the queen 

7fi One of tlio charges which, 
in 1588, Sixtus V publicly 
brought against Elizabeth, was, 
that * she hath rejected and ex- 
cluded tho ancient nobility, and 
promoted to honour obscure peo- 
ple ’ Butler* 8 Mem of the Catho- 
lics, vol ii p 4 Persons also 
roproachts her with hor low born 
ministers, and says th it she was 
influenced ‘ by five persons in 
particular — all of them sprung 
from the earth — bacon, Cecil, 
Dudley, ITatton, and Waleing- 
ham ’ Butler, \ ol n p 31 Car- 
dinal Allen taunted her with 
‘ disgiacing tho ancient nobility, 
erecting base and unworthy 
persons to all the mil and ec- 
clesiastical dignities ’ Dodd's 
Chunk History, edit Tierney, 
1840, \ol in appendix no xn 
p xhi The same influential 
writer, in his Admonition 9 said 
that she had injured Fngland, 

‘ by great contempt and abasing 
of the ancient nobility, repelling 
them from due government, 
offices, and places of honour’ 
Alien 8 Admonition to the Nobi- 
lity and People of England and 
Ireland , 1588 (reprinted London, 
1842), p xv Compare the ac 


77 The bitterest enemy of 

count of the Bull of 1588, in Be 
Thou, Hist Umv vol x p 175 
‘ On accusoit Elisabeth d’ avoir 
au prejudice de la noblesso An- 
gloise 61ev6 aux digmt^s, tnnt 
cmles qu’eccl6si<tbtiques, dea 
horames nouveaux, sans nais- 
saiKo, et mdignos de les pos 
s6der ’ 

77 To the philosophic historian 
this robellion, though not suffi- 
ciently appreciated by ordinary 
writers, is a very important study, 
because it is the last attempt 
ever made by the great English 
families to establish their autho- 
rity by force of arms Mr 
Wright says, that probably all 
those who took a loading part in 
it ‘ were allied by blood oi inter- 
marriage with the two families 
of the Percies and Noviles ’ 
Wright's Hizabeth, 1838, vol l 
p xxxiv , a valuable work See 
also, in Pari Hist vol l p 730, 
a list of some of those who, m 
1571, were attainted on account 
of tins rebellion, and who are 
said to be ‘ all of the best fa mi 
lies in the north of England ’ 

But the most complete evidence 
we have respecting this struggle, 
consists of the collection of on 
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Elizabeth was certainly Mary of Scotland , and the in- 
terests of Mary were publicly defended by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of West- 
moreland, and the Earl of Amndel, while there is 
reason to believe that her cause was secretly favoured 
by the Marquis of Northampton, thoEarl of Pembroke, 
the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the Earl of Sussex 78 

The existence of this antagonism of mtorests could 
not escape the sagacity of the English government 
Cecil, who was the most powerful of the ministers of 
Elizabeth, and who was at the head of affairs for forty 
years, made it part of his business to study the genea- 
logies and material resources of the great families , and 
this he did, not out of idle curiosity, but in order to in- 
crease his control over them, or, as a great historian 
says, to let them know ‘ that his eye was upon them * 79 
The queen herself, though too fond of power, was by no 
means of a cruel disposition , but she seemed to delight 
m humbling the nobles On them her hand fell heavily , 
and there is hardly to bo found a single instance of her 
pardoning their offences, while she pnmshed several of 
them for acts which would now be considered no 

gmal documents published in Sussex to Cecil, dated 6th Jan 
1840 by Sir C Sharpe, under the uary 1569 {Memorials, p 137), 
title of Memorials of the Hebclhon one paragraph of winch begins, 
of 1 569 They show very clearly ‘ Of late years few young noble- 
the real nature of the outbreak men have been employed in 
On 17th November 1569, Sir service* 

George Bowes writes, that the 78 Hallam, i p 130, Ltnc/ard, 
complaint of the insurgents was v pp 97, 102, Turner , xu pp 
that ‘ there was certame coun- 246, 247 

sailors cropen’ (i e crept) * in 76 Hollands Const Hist vol l 
about© the pnnee, which had ex- p 241 , an interesting passage 
eluded the nobility from the Turner (Hist of England^ vol xn 
prince,* &c , Memorials , p 42, p 237) says, that Cecil * knew 
and the editor’s note says that the tendency of the great lords 
this is one of the charges made to combine against the crown, 
in all the proclamations by the that they might reinstate the 
earls Perhaps the most curious peerage in the power from which 
proof of how notorious the policy the house of Tudor had depressed 
of Elizabeth had become, 10 con- it’ 
tamed m a friendly letter from 
VOL II L 
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offences at all She was always unwilling to admit 
them to authority , and it is unquestionably true that, 
taking them as a class, they wore, during her long and 
prospeious reign, treated with unusual disrespect 
Indeed, so clearly marked was her policy, that when 
the ducal order became extinct, she refused to renew 
it , and a whole generation passed away to whom the 
name of duko was a mere matter of history, a point 
to be mooted by antiquanos, but with winch the busi- 
ness of practical life had no concern 80 Whatever 
may bo her other faults, she was on this subject always 
consistent Although she evinced the greatest anxiety 
to surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those conventional distinctions by which the 
minds of oidinary sovereigns are greatly moved She 
made no account of dignity of rank , she did not even 
caie for purity of blood She valued men neither for the 
splondour of their ancestry, nor for tho length of their 
podigreos, nor for the grandeur of their titles Such 
questions she left for her degonerate successors, to the 
size of whose understandings they were admirably fitted 
Our great queen regulated her conduct by another stan- 
daid Her large and powerful intellect, cultivated to 
its highest point by reflection and study, taught her the 
true measure of affairs, and enabled her to see, that to 
make a government flourish, its councillors must be men 
of ability and of virtue , but that if these two conditions 
are fulfilled, tho nobles may be left to repose in the en- 
joyment of their leisure, unoppiessed by those cares of 
the state for which, with a few brilliant exceptions, they 
are naturally disquabfied by the number of their preju- 
dices and by the frivolity of their puismts 

After the death of Elizabeth, an attempt was made, 

80 In 1672 the order of dukes son, in one of his comediee in 
became extinct, and was not 1616, mentions ‘the received 
revived till fifty years afterwards, heresy that England bears no 
wheu James I made the miser- dukes ’ Jonsoris Work &, edit, 
able Vilhers, duke of Bucking- Gifford, 1816, vol v p 47, 
ham BlackstonJ a Commenta - where Gifford, not being aware 
rxes, vol i p 397 This evidently of the extinction in 1672, has 
attracted attention, for Ben Jon- made an unsatisfactory note 
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first by James, and then by Charles, to revive tho power 
of the two great protective classes, the nobles and the 
clergy But so admirably had the policy of Elizabeth 
been supported by the general temper of the ago, that 
it was found impossible for tho Stuarts to execute their 
mischievous plans The exorcise of private judgment, 
both in religion and m politics, had become so habitual, 
that these princes were unable to subjugate it to their 
will And as Charles I , with inconceivable blindness, 
and with an obstinacy even greater than that of his 
father, persisted in adopting in their woist forms the 
superannuated theories of protection, and attempted 
to enforce a scheme of government which men from 
thoir increasing independence were determined to re- 
ject, there inevitably arose that memorable collision 
which is well termed Tho Gicat Rebellion of England 81 
The analogy between this and tho Protestant Refor- 
mation, I have already noticed , but what we have now 
to consider, and what, m the next chapter, I will en- 
deavour to tiace, is the nature of the difference between 
our Rebellion, and those contemporary wars of the 
Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similar 

* l Clarendon ( Hu>t oj the Re- e\ er broTight forth ’ See also 
bellton, p 216) truly calls it ‘the some striking remarks in Wai 
most prodigious and the boldest wick's Memoirs , p 207 
rebellion, that any ago or country 
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CHAPTER III 

THK FNEBGY OF THfc PHOT* CT1VF SPIRIT IN FRANCIS FXFIAINS TUB 
FAILURE OF THE FRONDE COMPARISON BETWPPN THfr FRONDE 
AND THK CONTEMPORARY TNGLIsH HTBl LI ION 

The object of the last chapter was to enquire into the 
01 igin of the pi otective spirit From the evidence theie 
collected, it appears that this spirit was first organized 
into a distinct secular form at the close of the dark ages , 
but that, ow mg to circumstances which then arose, it 
was, fiom the beginning, much less powerful m England 
than in France It has likewise appeared that, in our 
country, it continued to lose ground , while in Fiance, 
it early m the fourteenth century assumed a new shape, 
and gave rise to a centralizing movement, manifested 
not only in the civil and political institutions, but also 
m the social and literary habits of the French nation 
Thus far we seem to have cleared the way for a proper 
imdei standing of the history of tho two countries , and 
I now purpose to follow this up a little farther, and 
point out how this difference explains the discrepancy 
between the civil wars of England, and those which at 
the same time broke out m France 

Among the obvious circumstances connected with 
the Great English Rebellion, the most remarkable is, 
that it was a war of classes as well as of factions 
From tho beginning of tho contest, the yeomanry and 
tradors adhered to the parliament , 1 tho nobles and the 


1 ' I rom the beginning it may even in those counties which 
bo said that the yeomanry and were in his military occupation , 
trading classes of towns were ge- except in a few, such as Cornwall, 
Derail) hostile to the king s side\ Worcester, Salop, and most of 
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clergy rallied round the throne * And the name given 
to the two parties, of Roundheads 3 and Cavaliers , 4 
proves that the true nature of this opposition was 
generally known It proves that men were aware that 
a question was at issue, upon which England was 
divided, not so much by tho particular mterests of indi- 
viduals, as by tho geneial interests of the classes to 
which those individuals belonged 

But in the history of the French rebellion, there is 
no trace of so large a division The objects of the war 
were in both countnes precisely tho same the ma- 
(hmeiy by which those objects were attained was very 
different Tho Fronde was like our Rebelhon, insomuch 
that it was a struggle of tho parliament against the 
crown , an attempt to secure liberty, and raise up a 
barrier against the despotism of government 5 So far, 


Wales, where the pi evading sen- 
timent was chiefly royalist * 
Hollands Const Hist vol 1 p 
578 See also LmgareCs Hist of 
England , vol vi p 304, and 
Alison's Hist of Europe , vol i 
p 49 

2 On this division of classes, 
which, notwithstanding a few 
exceptions, is undoubtedly true 
as a genoril fact, compare Me - 
moirs oj Sir 1* Warwick , p 217, 
Carlyles Cromwell , vol m p 
347 , Clarendori s Hist of the 
Rebellion, pp 204, 297, 345, 346, 
401, 476 May's Hist of the 
Ijong Parliament , book l pp 22, 
64, book li p 63, book in p 78, 
Hutchison's Memoirs , p 100 , 
Ludlow's Memoirs, vol l p 10 i, 
vol in p 258, Bulstrodes Me- 
moirs, p 86 

1 Lord Clarendon says, in las 
grand style, ‘ the rabble con- 
temned and despised under the 
name of roundheads * Hist of 
the Rebellion, p 136 This was 
in 1641, when the title appears 
to have been first bestowed See 


Fairfax Corresp vol n pp 185, 
320 

1 Just before the battle of 
Udgehill, in 1642, Charles said 
to his troops, 1 You are called ca- 
valiers in a reproachful sigmfica 
tion ’ See the king’s speech, in 
Somers Tracts, vol iv p 478 
Directly after the battle, he ac- 
cused his opponents of ‘ rendering 
all persons of honour odious to 
tho common people, under the 

lo of cavaliers ’ May s Hist 
oj the Long Parliament , book in 
p 25 

* M Saint- Aulaire (Hist de 
la Fronde, vol l p y ) Bays, that 
the object of the Frondeurs was, 
‘limiter Tautonti royale, consa- 
cror les principes de la libortA 
civile et cn confior la gardo aux 
compagnies souveraines / and it 
p vi he calls the declaration of 
1648, ‘ une veritable charte con 
stitutionnelle ’ See also, at voL 
i p 128, the concluding para- 
graph of the speech of Omn 
Talon Joly, who was much 
displeased at this tendency, com- 
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and so long, as we merely take a view of political objocts, 
the parallel is complete But the social and intellectual 
antecedents of the French being very different from 
those of the Enghsh, it necessarily followed that the 
Bhape which the rebellion took should likewise be diffe- 
rent, even though the motives were the same If we 
examine this divergence a little nearer, wo shall find 
that it is connected with the circumstance I have 
already noticed — namely, that in England a war for 
liberty was accompanied by a war of classes, while m 
France theio was no war of classes at all Fiom this 
it resulted, that m France the rebellion, being merely 
political, and not, as with us, also social, took less hold 
of the public mmd it was unaccompanied by those 
feelings of insubordination, m the absence of which 
freedom has always been impossible , and, striking no 
root into the national character, it could not save tho 
country from that servile state mto which, a few ycais 
later, it, under tho government of Louis XIV rapidly 
fell 

That our Gi eat Rebellion was, m its external form, a 
war of classes, is one of thoso palpable facts which lie 
on tho surface of history At first, the pai hament 6 did 
indeed attempt to draw ovor to their side some of the 
nobles , and m this they for a time succeeded But as 
the struggle advanced, the futility of this policy became 
evident In the natural order of tho great movement, 
the nobles grew moi o loyal , 7 tho parliament grew moi o 


plains that m 1648, ‘ le peuplo 
tomboit imperceptiblement dans 
le sentiment dangereux, qu’il est 
natnrel ot pennis de se d^fendro 
et de s’armer contre la violonco 
dos sup6neurs ’ Mem, de Joly , p 
15 Of the immediate objects 
proposed by the Fronde, one was 
to diminish the t&ille, and ano- 
ther wiis to obtain a law that no 
one should be kept in prison 
more than twenty-four hours, 
1 sans <_tre remis entre les mains 
du parlement pour lui fair© son 


proecs s ll se tiouvoit cnminel 
ou l’&ftrgir s’il 6toit innocent’ 
Mem de Montylat, vol n pl35, 
Mim de Mottcvilh, vol u p 
398 , Mem de Iletz, vol i p 
265 , Mim d’Omer Talon , vol 
ii pp 224, 225, 240, 328 

# I use the word * parliament 
m the sense gi\ en to it by writers 
of that time, and not in the legal 
sense 

1 In May 1 6 12, there remained 
ot Westminster forty-two peers, 
Hallam'a Const Hist vol i p 
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democratic 8 And when it was clearly scon that both 
parties wove determined either to conquer or to die, this 
antagonism of classes was too clearly marked to be mis- 
understood , the perception which each had of its own 
interests being sharpened by the magnitude of the stake 
for which they contended 

For, without burdening this Introduction with what 
may be read m our common histories, it will be sufficient 
to remind the reader of a few of the conspicuous events 
of that time Just before the war began, the Earl of 
Essex was appointed general of the parliamentary forces, 
with the Earl of Bedford as his lieutenant A commis- 
sion to raise troops was likewise given to the Earl of 
Manchester , 9 the only man of high rank against whom 
Chailes had displayed open enmity 10 Notwithstanding 
these marks of confidence, the nobles, m whom parlia- 
ment was at first disposed to trust, could not avoid 

559, but they gradually aban- to be ‘the most inferior poople 
doned the popular cause , and, preferred to all places of trust 
according to Pari Hist vol in and profit ’ Book xi under the 
p 1282, so dwindled, that even- year 1648 Compare some good 
tually ‘ seldom more than five or remarks by Mr Bell, in Fairfax 
six * were present Correspond vol in pp 115,116 

s These increasing democratic 9 This was after the appomt- 
tendoncies are most clearly indi- ments of Essox and Bedford, and 
cated in Walker’s curious work, was in 1643 Ludloufs Mem 
The History of Independency vol l p 68, Carlyle's Cromwell , 
See among other passages, book vol i p 189 
l p 59 And Clarendon, under 19 * When the king attempted 
the year 1644, says ( Hist of the to arrest the five members, Man- 
Rebellion , p 614) ‘That violent cheater, at that time Lord Kym- 
party, which had at first cozened bolton, was the only peer whom 
the rest into the war, and after- he impeached This circumstance 
wards obstructed all the ap- endeared Kymbolton to the party, 
proaches towards peace, found his own safety bound him more 
now that they had finished as closely to its interests ’ Tnngards 
much of their work as the tools England , vol vi p 337 Com- 
which they had wrought with pare Clarendon, p 375, Ludlow , 
could be applied to, and what re- vol i p 20 It is also said that 
mained to be done must be Lord Essex joined the popular 
despatched by new workmen * party from personal pique against 
What these new workmen were, the king Fairfax Corresp voL 
he afterwards explains, p 641, in p 37 
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showing the old leaven of their order 11 The Earl of 
Essex so conducted himself, as to inspire the popular 
party with the greatest apprehensions of his treachery S is 
and when the defenco of London was intrusted to W aller, 
he so obstinately refused to enter the name of that able 
officer in the commission, that the Commons were 
obliged to insert it by virtue of their own authority, and 
in spite of their own general 13 The Earl of Bedford, 
though ho had leceived a military command, did not 
hesitate to abandon those who conferred it This apos- 
tate noble fled from W estminster to Oxford but finding 
that the king, who never forgave his onomies, did not 
receive him with the favour he expected, ho returned 
to London, wheie, though ho was allowed to remain 
in safety, it could not be supposed that he should again 
expononce the confidence of parliament 14 


M Mr Carlyle has made some 
very characteristic, but vory just, 
observations on tile ‘high Essexes 
and Manchester of limited no- 
tions and large ostatos ’ Carlyle's 
Cromwell, vol i p 216 
19 Ludlow's Nemous , vol m 
p 110, Huh hm son's Memoirs, 
pp 230, 231 , Harris's Lives of 
the Stuarts, voL m p 106 , Bul- 
strode's Memoirs, pp 112, 113, 
119, Clarendon's Rebellion , pp 
486, 614 , or, as Lord Noi t li puts 
it, ‘ for General Essox began 
now to appear to the pm ate cabal- 
lsts somewhat wresty’ No? this 
Narrative of Passages relating to 
the Long Parliament, published 
in 1670, in Somers Tracts , vol 
\i p 678 At p 584, the same 
elegant wntor says of Essex, 
‘ being the first person and last 
of the nobility employed by the 
parliament in military affairs, 
which soon brought him to the 
period of his life And may he 
be an example to all future ages, 
to deter all persons of like dig- 


nity from being instrumental m 
setting up a democratical power, 
whose interest it is to keep down 
all persons of his condition ’ 
The ‘ Letter of Admonition ’ ad- 
dressed to him by parliament m 
1644, is printed in Pari Hut 
\oL m p 274 

18 LingarcCs Hist of England, 
vol vi p 318 See also, on the 
hostility between Essex and 
Waller, Walker's Hist of Inde- 
pindenoy , part, i pp 28, 29, and 
Pari Hut vol in p 177 Sir 
Philip Warwick {Mi mars, p 
264) contemptuously calls Waller 
‘ favouri to -general of the city of 
London.' 

14 Compare Hallam's Const 
Hut vol i pp 669, 570, with 
Bidstrode's Memoirs , p 96, and 
Lord Ledford’s letter, in Pari 
Hist vol in pp 189, 190 This 
shuffling letter confirms the un 
favourable account of the writer, 
which is given in Clarendon’s 
Rebellion, p 422 
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Such examples as these were not likely to lessen the 
distrust which both parties felt for each other It soon 
became evident that a war of classes was unavoidable, 
and that the rebellion of the parliament against the 
king must be reinforced by a rebellion of the people 
against the nobles 16 To this the popular party, what- 
ever may have been their fhst mtontion, now willingly 
agreed In 1645 they enacted a law, by which not 
only the Eail of Essex and tho Earl of Manchester lost 
their command, but all members of eithei house were 
made incapable of military service 16 And, only a week 
after tho execution of the king, they formally took away 
the legislative power of tho peers , putting at the same 
time on record their memorable opinion, that the House 
of Lords is ‘ useless, dangorous, and ought to be 
abolished ’ 17 

But we may find proofs still more convincing of the 
true character of the English rebellion, if we consider 
who those were by whom it was accomplished This 

15 Dr Bates, who had been bo a good time in England till 
physician to Cromwell, intimates we had done with lords ’ Car- 
that this was foreseen from the lyle' 8 Cromwell, vol 1 p 217, 
beginning He says, that the and, what is evidently the same 
popular parly offered command circumstance, in Ho lies' s Memoirs, 
to some of the nobles, ‘ not that p 1 8 

they had any respect for the 16 This was the ‘Self-denying 
lords, who! i shortly they intended Ordinance,’ which was introduced 
to turn out and to lo\el with tho m Docomber, 1644 , but, owing 
commoners, but that they might to the resistance of the peers, 
poison them with their own was not carried until the subse- 
venora, and nso to greater autho- quent April Pari Hist vol m 
nty by drawing moio over to pp 326-337, 340-343, 354, 355 
their side’ Batts's Account of See also Man of Lord Holies, p 
the late Troubles m England, 30 , Mem of Sir P Warwick , p 
part i p 76 Lord North too 283 

supposes, that almost immedi- ,T On this great Epoch in the 
ately after the war began, it was history of England, see Pari 
determined to dissolve the House Hist vol m p 1284, Hallam's 
of Lords See Somers Tracts , Const Hut vol i p 643, Camp- 
vol vi p 582 Beyond this, I bell's Chief-Justices, vol i p 
am not aware of any direct early 424, Ludlow's Mem vol l p 
evidence, except that, in 1644, 246, Warwick's Mem pp 182, 

Cromwell is alleged to have 336, 352 
stated that ‘there would never 
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will show us the democratic nature of a movement which 
lawyers and antiquaries have vainly attempted to shelter 
under the form of constitutional precedent Our great 
rebellion was the work, not of men who looked behind, 
but of men who looked before To attempt to trace it 
to personal and temporary causes , to ascnbe this un 
paralleled outbreak to a dispute respecting ship-money, 
or to a quarrel about the privileges of parliament, can 
only suit the habits of those historians who see no 
further than the preamble of a statute, or the decision 
of a judge Such writers forgot that the trial of Hamp- 
den, and the impeachment of the five members, could 
have produced no effect on tlie country, unless the 
people had already been prepared, and unless the spirit 
of inquiry and insubordination had so increased the 
discontents of men, as to pnt them m a state, where, 
the tram being laid, the slighost spark sufficed to kindle 
a conflagration 

The truth is, that the rebellion was an outbicak of 
the democratic spirit It was the political form of a 
movement, of which the Reformation was the religious 
form As the Reformation was aided, not by men m 
high ecclesiastical offices, not by great cardinals or 
wealthy bishops, but by men filling the lowest and most 
subordinate posts, just so was the English rebellion a 
movement fiom below, an uprising fiom the founda- 
tions, or as some will have it, the diegs of society The 
few persons of high rank who adhered to tlio popular 
cause weio quickly discarded, and the case and rapidity 
with which they fell off was a clear indication of the 
turn that things were taking Dnoctly the army was 
freed from its noble leadeis, and supplied with officeis 
drawn fiom the lower classes, the fortune of war 
changed, tho royalists were oveiy whore defeated, and 
the king made pusoner by his own subjects Between 
his capture and execution, tho two most important poli- 
tical events wore his abduction by Joyce, and the forcible 
expulsion from the House of Commons of those membeis 
who weie thought likely to interfere in his favour 
Both those decisive steps were taken, and indeed only 
could have been taken, by men of great personal 
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influence, and of a bold and resolute spirit Joyce, who 
earned off the king, and who was highly respected m 
the army, had, however, been recently a common 
working tailor , 18 while Colonel Pnde, whose name is 
preserved in history as having purged the House of 
Commons of the mahgnants, was about on a lovel with 
Joyce, since his original occupation was that of a dray- 
man 19 The tailor and the drayman were, m that age, 
strong enough to direct the course of public affairs, and 
to win for themselves a conspicuous position in the 
state After the execution of Charles, the same ten- 
dency was displayed, the old monarchy being destroyed, 
that small but active party known as the fifth- monarchy 
men increased in importance, and for a time exercised 
considerable influence Thou three principal and most 
distinguished membeis were Vonnor, Tuffnol, and Okey 
Venner, who was tho leadoi, was a wme-coopor, 20 
Tuffnel, who was second m command, was a carponter , 21 
and Okey, though he became a colonel, had failed the 
menial office of stoker m an Islington brewery 22 

Nor aio these to beregaidedas exceptional cases In 
that period, promotion depended solely on merit , and 
if a man had ability he was sure to rise, no matter what 


18 1 Cornet Joyce, who was one 
of the agitators in the array, a 
tailor, a follow who had two or 
three yonrs bofore served in a 
very inferior employment in Mr 
Ilollib’s house’ Clarendon s 7fr- 
belhon, p 612 ‘A shrewd tailor 
man’ D Israeli! 8 Commentaries 
on the Reign of Charles 1 , 1851, 
vol li p 460 

Ludlow ( Memoirs , vol n p 
139), Noblo ( Memoirs of the 
House of Cromwell, vol n p 
470), and Winstanley ( Loyal 
Martyrology , edit 1665, p 108), 
mention that Pnde had boon a 
drayman It is said that Crom- 
well, in ridicule of the old dis- 
tinctions, conforred knighthood 
on him ‘ with a faggot ’ Ormes 


LifeoJ Owen, p Ibl , Harris a 
L ives of the Stuarts , vol in p 
478 

20 ‘ The fifth-monarchy, headed 
mainly by one Venner, a wine 
cooper ’ Carlyle's Cromwell, vol 
in p 282 ‘Venner, a wine 
cooper * Listens Lije and Cor - 
resp of Clarendon , vol n p 62 

21 ‘ The second to Venner was 
one Tuffnel a c<irponter living 
in Gray’s Inn Lane ’ Wvnstan- 
ley’s Martyrology, p 163 

22 ‘He was stoaker in a brow 
house at Islington, and next a 
most poor chandler near Lion- 
Key, m Thames Street ’ Pari 
Hist vol in p 1605 See 
also Winstanlefs Martyrology 

p 122 
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his birth or former avocations might have been Crom- 
well himself was a brewer , 23 and Colonel Jones, his 
brother-m-law, had been servant to a private gentle 
man 24 Deane was the servant of a tradesman , but he 
became an admiral, and was made one of the commis- 
sioners of the navy 25 Colonel Gofle had been appren- 
tice to a drysalter , 26 Majoi -goneial Whalley had been 
apprentice to a draper 27 Skippon, a common soldier 
who had received no education , 28 was appointed com- 
mander of the London militia , ho was raised to the 
office of sergeant-major-general of the army, he was 
declared commander-in-chief m Ireland , and ho be- 
came one of the fourteen members of Cromwell’s coun- 


cil 29 Two of the lieutenants 

i3 borne o t the clumsy eulo- 
gists of Cromwell wish to sup- 
press the fact of Ins being a 
brewer , but that he really prac- 
tised that useful trade is attested 
by a variety of evidence, and is 
distinctly stated by his own 
physician, Dr Dates Bates's 
Trouble $ in Fngland , vol n p 
238 See also Waller's History 
of Independency , part i p 32, 
part li p 26, part in p 37 , 
Nobid 8 House of Cromwell , vol i 
pp 328-331 Other passages, 
which I cannot now call to mind, 
will occur to those who have 
studied the literature of the 
time 

24 ‘ John Jonofc, at hist a 

serving-man, then a colonel of 
the Long Parliament, 
married the Protector’s sister ' 
Pari Hist vol in p 1600 4 A 

serving-man , in process 

of timo married one of Cromwell’s 
sisters ’ Winstanletf s Martyr 
ology , p 126 

25 ‘Richard Deane, Esq, is 
said to have been a servant to 
one Button, a toyman in Ipswich, 
and to have lumself been the son 
of a person in the same employ- 


of the Tower were Berkstead 

ment , was appointed one 

of the commissioners of the na\y 
with Popham and Blake, and 
in April (1649) he became an 
admiral and general at sea * 
Nobles J jives of the lltgicides, 
vol i pp 172, 173 Win Stanley 
( Martyrol p 121) ilso says that 
Deane was ‘ servant in Ipswich ’ 

26 ‘ Apprentice to oue Vaughan 
a dry-salter * Noble's House oj 
Cromwell , vol n p 507 and 
see his Regicides, vol i p 255 

27 ‘ Bound apprentice to a 
woollen -draper ’ Wmstanlexfs 
Martyr p 108 lie afterwards 
set up in the same trade for him- 
belt , but with little success, for 
Dr Bates ( Troubles m Fngland, 
vol n p 222) calls him * a bro- 
ken clothier ’ 

28 ‘ Altogether lllUterate ’ Cla- 
rendon's Rebellion , p 152 Two 
extraordinary speeches by him 
are preserved m Burton's Diary, 
vol l pp 24, 25, 48-50 

29 Holies's Mem p 82 , Lud- 
low's Mem vol n p 39 , and a 
letter from Fairfax m Carfs 
Memorial* of the Civil War, 
1842, voL i p 413 
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and Tichborno Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events 
a hawker of small wares , 30 and Tichborne, who was a 
hnendraper, not only received the lieutenancy ot the 
Tower, but became a colonel, and a member of the 
committee of state in 1655, and of the council of state 
m 1659 31 Other trades were equally successful , the 
highest prizes being open to all men, piovided they 
displayed the requisite capacity Colonel Harvey was 
a silk-mercer , 33 so was Colonel Rowe, 33 so also was 
Colonel Venn 34 Sal way had been apprentice to a 
grocer, but, being an able man, he rose to the rank of 
major in the army , he received the king’s remem- 
brancer’s office , and m 1659 he was appointed by 
parliament a member of the council of state 33 Around 
that council-board were also gathered Bond the draper, 36 
and Cawley the brewer , 37 while by their side we find 
John Berners, who is said to have been a private sor- 
vant, 38 and Cornelius Holland, who is known to have 


so ‘ Berkstead, who heretofore 
sold needles, bodkins, and thim- 
bles, and would have run on an 
nrrand any where for a little 
money , but who now by Crom- 
well was preferred to the honour- 
able charge of lieutenant of the 
Tower of London ’ Bates’s Ac- 
count of the Trouble s y part u 

p 222 

31 Noble’ 8 Regicides, xo\ n pp 
272,273 Lord Holies ( Memoirs , 
p 174) also mentions that he 
was 4 a linen-draper ’ 

82 * Edward Harry, late a 
poor 6 ilk- man, now colonel, and 
hath got the Bishop of London's 
house and manor of Fulham’ 
Walkers Independency , part i 
p 170 ‘ One Harvey, a decayed 
silk-man ’ Clarendons Rebellion , 
p 418 

88 Owen Rowe, 1 put to the 
trade of a silk- mercer, 
went into the parliament army, 
and became a colonel ’ Nobles 
Regicides, vol. u p 160 


84 * A silkman in London , 

went into the army, and 
rose to the rank of colonel ’ 
Noble's Regicides, vol n p 283 
* A brokon silk-man m Cheap- 
side’ Wmstanley’s Martyrol 
p 130 

85 Walker’ s Independency , part 
i p 143 , Pari Hist vol in 
p 1608, Ludlow’s Mem vol n 
pp 241, 259 , Noble's Regicides , 
vol li pp 158, 162 

86 He was ‘ a woollen -draper 
at Dorchester,’ and was ‘ one of 
the council of state in 1649 and 
1651’ Nobid s Regicides , vol i 
p 99 see also Pari Hist vol m 
p 1594 

,T * A brewer m Chichester , 
in 1050-1 he was ap- 
pointed one of the council of 
state.* Noble’s Regicides , voL l 
p 136 * William Cawley, a 

brewer of Chichester ’ Wins tan- 
ley’s Martyrol p 138 

** John Berners, 1 supposed to 
have been originally a serving 
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been a sexwant, and who was, indeed, formoily a link- 
boy 39 Among others who were now favoured and 
promoted to offices of trust, were Packe the woollen- 
draper, 40 Pury the weaver, 41 and Pemble the tailoi 42 
The parliament which was summoned m 1653 is still 
icmembered as Barebono’s parliament, bomg so called 
after one of its most active mombers, whoso name was 
Barobone, and who was a leather-seller in Fleet Street 43 
Thus too, Downing, though a poor chanty- boy, 44 be- 
came teller of the exchequer, and representative of 
England at the Hague 45 To these we may add, that 
Colonel Horton had been a gentleman’s servant, 46 
Colonel Bony had been a woocLmongor , 47 Colonel 


man,’ was ‘one of the council of 
^tite m 1(559 ’ Noble 7 8 llegvules , 
vol i p 90 

w * Holland the linko-boy ’ 
Walker's Independency , pait m 
p 37 ' Ho was originally no- 

thing more than a borvant to Sir 
Henry Vane , upon the 

establishment of the Common- 
wealth, ho v* is made one of the 
council of state in 1649, and 
again m 1650 ’ Noble 7 8 Rigiculcs , 
vol i pp 357, 358 

40 Nile's Mem of Cromudl , 
vol li p 502 

41 Walker's Hist of Indepen- 
dency, part l p 167 

u Ellis's Onainal Letters illus- 
trative of English History , thud 
Renes, \ol iv p 219, Lond 
1846 

** Pari Hist vol m p 1407, 
Rose? s Bvog Diet vol. m p 172, 
Clarendon's Rebellion , p 794 

44 * A poor child bred upon 

chanty ’ Harris's Stuarts, voL v 
p 281 ' A man of an obscure 

birth, and more obscure educa- 
tion * Clarendon's Life of Rvm- 
tetf, p 1116 

45 See Vaughan's Cromwell, 


vol l pp 227, 228, vol u 
pp 299, 302, 433, Lister's Lfe 
and Corresp of Clarendon, vol u 
p 231, vol in p 134 The 
commou opinion is, that he was 
tiie son of a clergjman at Hack- 
ney , but if so, he v, as probably 
illegitimate, considering the way 
he was brought up However, 
his Hackney origin is very doubt- 
ful, and no one appears to know 
who lus father was See Nol(S 
and Queries, vol m pp 69, 
213 

48 Noble' 8 Regicidt8, vol l 
p 362 Cromwell hid a great 
regard for this remarkable man, 
who not only distinguished him- 
self as a soldier, but, judging 
from a letter of his recently pub- 
lished, appears to have repaired 
the deficiencies of his early educa- 
tion Seo Fairfax Correspond 
vol iv pp 22-25, 108 There 
never has been a penod in the 
history of England in which so 
many men of natural ability were 
employed in the public service as 
during the Commonwealth 

17 Noble's House of Cromwell, 
vol u p 507 
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Cooper a haberdasher , 48 Major Rolfo a shoemaker , 49 
Colonel Fox a tinker , 60 and Colonel Hewson a cobbler 61 
Such were the leaders of the English rebellion, or to 
speak more properly, such were the instruments by 
which the rebellion was consummated 63 If we now 
turn to France, we shall clearly see the difference 
between the feelings and temper of the two nations In 
that country, the old protective spirit still retained its 
activity , and the people, being kept m a state of pupil- 
age, had not acquired those habits of self-command and 
self-reliance, by which alone great things can bo effected 
They had been so long accustomed to look with timid 
reverence to the upper classes, that, oven when they 
rose m arms, they could not throw off the ideas of sub- 
mission which weio quickly discarded by our ancestors 
The influence of the higher ranks was, in England, 

48 Noble's Cromwell, vol n lod dray-horses, wore leathcr- 

p 518, Bates's Troubles , vol n pelts, and wore never able to 
p 222 name their own fathers or mo- 

49 Bates's Late Troubles , vol i tlurs’ Hist of Jndepend part n 

p 87 , Ludlow's Mem vol l p 244 The Mercunus Busticus, 
p 220 1647, says, * Chelmsford was 

M Walker's Hist of Indepcn- governed by a tinker, two cob- 
dency , part n p 87 biers, two tailors, two pedlars ’ 

41 Ludlow who was well ac- Southey's Commonplace Book, 
quainted with Colonel Howson, third senes, 1850, p 430 And, 
says that ho * had been a shoo- at p 434, another work, m 1647, 
maker ’ Ludlow's Memoirs, vol n makes a similar statement in re- 
p 139 But this is the amiablo gard to Cambridge , while Lord 
partiality of a friend , and thero Holies assures us, that 4 most of 
is no doubt that the gallant the colonels and officers (were) 
colonel was neither more nor less mean tradesmen, brewers, tay- 
than a cobbler See Walker's lore, goldsmiths, shoe-makers, 
Independency, y&Tin p 39, Win- and the like’ Hollers Memoirs , 
Stanley 1 8 Martyrol p \2S, Bates's p 149 When Whitelocke was 
Late Troubles, vol u p 222 , in Sweden m 1653, the praetor of 
Noble's Cromwell, vol n pp 25 1, one of the towns abused the par- 
345, 470 Lament, saying, ‘that they killed 

H Walker, who relates what he their king, and were a company 
himgelf witnessed, says, that, of taylors and cobblers * Whtte- 
about 1649, the army was com- locks? s Swedish Embassy, vol i 
manded by ‘ colonels and supe- p 205 See also note in Car - 
nor officers, who lord it in their withen's Hist of the Church oj 
gilt coaches, rich apparel, costly England , vol n p 156 
fens tings , though some of them 
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constantly dim mj slung , in France, it was scarcely 
impaired Hence it happened that, although the 
English and French rebellions were contemporaiy, and, 
in their origin, aimed at precisely the same objects, 
they were distinguished by one most important diffe- 
rence This was, that the English rebels were headed 
by popular leaders , the French rebels by noble leaders 
The bold and sturdy habits which had long been culti- 
vated m England, enabled the middle and lower classes 
to supply their own chiefs out of their own ranks In 
France such chiefs were not to be found , simply be- 
cause, owing to the protective spirit, such habits had 
not been cultivated Whilo, therefore, m our island, 
the functions of civil government, and of war, were 
conducted with conspicuous ability, and complete suc- 
cess, by butchers, by bakers, by brewers, by cobblers, 
and by tinkers, the struggle which, at the same moment, 
was going on m Fiance, presented an appearance 
totally different In that country, the rebellion was 
headed by men of a far higher standing , men, indeed, 
of the longest and most illustrious lineage There, to 
bo suie, was a display of unexampled splendour , a 
galaxy of rank, a noble assemblage of aristocratic insur- 
gents and titled demagogues There was the Prince 
de Conde, the Prmco de Conti, the Prince de Marsillac, 
the Duke de Bouillon, the Duke do Beaufort, the Duke 
de Longuevillo, the Duke de Chevreuse, the Duke de 
Nemours, the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Bnssac, 
the Duke d’Elbceuf, the Duke de Candale, the Duke de 
la Tremouillo, the Marquis de la Boulayo, the Marquis 
de Laigues, the Marquis de Noirmoutier, the Marquis 
de Vitry, the Marquis do Fosseuse, the Marquis de 
Sillery, the Marquis d’Estissac, the Marquis d’Hocquin- 
court, the Count de Rantzau, the Count de Montresor 

These were the leaders of the Fronde , 63 and the 
mere announcement of their names indicate the differ - 

M Even De Retz, who vainly mg his democratic tendencies, he, 
attempted to organise a popular in 1648, thought it advisable 
party, found that it was impos- ‘ tAcher d f engager dans les mtA- 
sible to take any step without rets publics les personnes de 
the nobles, and, notwithstand- quahte * M&rn de Joly , p 31 
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onco between the French and English lobellions And, 
m consequence of tins difference, there followod some 
results, which are well woith the attention of thoso 
writers who, in their ignorance of the pi ogress of human 
affairs, seek to uphold that anstocratic powei, which, 
fortunately foi the interests of mankind, has long been 
waning, and which, dunng the last seventy years has, 
m the most civilized counti les, received such severe and 
repeated shocks, that its ultimate fate is hardly a matter 
respecting which much doubt can now be cntei tamed 

The English rebellion was headed by men, whose 
tastes, habits, and associations, bemg altogethci popular, 
formed a bond of sympathy between them and the 
people, and preserved the union of the whole party In 
France the sympathy was very weak, and tliciefore, the 
union was very precanous What sort of sympathy 
could there be between the mechanic and the peasant, 
toiling for their daily bread, and the nch and dissolute 
noble, whose life was passed in those idle and frivolous 
pursuits which debased his mind, and made his order a 
byword and a reproach among the nations P To talk 
of sympathy existing between the two classes is a mani- 
fest absurdity, and most assuredly would have been 
deemed an insult by those high-born men, who treated 
their infonois with habitual and insolent contempt It 
is true, that, fiom causes which have been already 
stated, the people did, unhappily for themselves, look 
up to those abovo them with the greatest veneration , 64 
but every page of French lnstoiy proves how unworthily 
this feeling was reciprocated, and in how complete a 

54 Mably ( Observations sur points were entirely opposed to 
r H\6t de France , vol i p 357) those of Mably says, that, in 
frankly says, * L’exemple d’un France, 'la noblesse est aux 
grand a toujours plus conta- yeux du peuple une esp&co de 
gieux cliez les Framjais que par- religion, dont les gentilshommew 
tout ailleurs ’ See also vol n sont les pr^tres 7 Mem de Riva - 
p 267 'Jamais I’exemple dee rol, p 94 Happily, the French 
grands n’a 6t6 aussi contagieux Revolution, or rather the circum 
ailleurs qu’en France , on dirait stances which caused the French 
qu’ils ont le malheureux privi- Revolution, have utterly de- 
l&ge de tout justifler 7 Bivarol, stroyod this ignominious homage 
though his opinions on other 

VOL IL M 
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thraldom the lowei classes were kept While, there- 
fore, the French, from their long- established habits of 
dependence, were become incapable of conducting their 
own rebellion, and, on that account, were obliged to 
place themselves under the command of their nobles, 
this very necessity confirmed the servility which caused 
it , and thus stunting the growth of freedom, prevented 
the nation from ellecting, by their civil wars, those 
great things which wo, in England, were able to bring 
about by ours 

Indeed, it is only necessary to read the French litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century, to see the incompati- 
bility of the two classes, and the utter hopelessness of 
fusing mto one party tho popular and aristocratic spirit 
While the object of the people was to free themselves 
from the yoke, tho object of the nobles was merely to 
find new sources of excitement , 56 and minister to that 
personal vanity for winch, as a body, they have always 
been notorious As this is a department of history that 
has been little studied, it will be interesting to collect a 
few instances, which will illustrate tho temper of the 
French aristocracy, and will show what sort of honours, 
and what manner of distinctions, those were which this 
powerful class was most anxious to obtain 

That the objects chiefly coveted were of a very trifling 
description, will be anticipated by whoever has studied 
the effect which, m an immense majority of minds, 
hereditary distinctions produce upon personal charactei 
How pernicious such distinctions aro, may be clearly 
seen m the history of all the European aristocracies , 
and in tho notorious fact, that none of them have pre- 
served even a mediocrity of talent, except m countries 

64 The Duke do la Rochefou- faisait la guerre par gout, pir 
?auld candidly admits that, in besom, par vamt6, par ennui ’ 
1649, the nobles raised a cml Compare, in Mini cC Omer Talon, 
war, * avec d’aut&Dt plus de vo\ n pp 467, 468, a summary 
haleur que c’^tait uno nouveau- of the reasons which, in 1649, 
t6 ’ Mini de Rochefoucauld , induced the nobles to go to war , 
vol l p 406 Thus too Lemon- and on the way m which their 
toy {Ktahlxssemcnt dcLouu XIV \ frivolity debased the Fronde, see 
p 368) ‘La vieille noblesse, Lavallle, Hist dea Fran? a\8, vol 
qui oe sarait que combattre, in pp 169, 170 
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whore they are frequently invigorated by the infusion 
of plebeian blood, and their order strengthened by the 
accession of those masculine energies which are natural 
to men who make their own position, but cannot be 
looked for m men whose position is made for them 
Foi, when the notion is once firmly implanted in the 
mmd, that the source of honour is from without, rather 
than from within, it must invariably happen that the 
possession of external distinction will be preferred to 
the sense of intei nal power In such cases, the majesty 
of the human intellect, and the dignity of human know- 
ledge, are considered subordinate to those mock and 
spurious gradations by which weak men measure the 
degrees of their own littleness Hence it is, that the 
real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed , 
that which is trifling is valued more than that which is 
great , and the mmd is enervated by conforming to a 
false standard of ment, which its own prejudices have 
raised On this account, they are evidently m the wrong 
who reproach the nobles with their pride, as if it were 
a characteristic of their order The truth is, that if 
pride were once established among them, their extinc- 
tion would rapidly follow To talk of the pride of 
hereditary rank, is a contradiction in terms Pride 
depends on the consciousness of self-applause , vanity 
is fed by the applause of others Pride is a reserved 
and lofty passion, which disdains those external dis- 
tmctions that vanity eagerly grasps The proud man 
sees m his own mmd, the source of his own dignity , 
which, as he well knows, can be neither increased or 
diminished by any acts except those which proceed 
solely from himself The vam man, restless, insatiable, 
and alwayB craving after the admiration of hiB contem- 
poraries, must naturally make great account of those 
extornal marks, those visible tokens, which, whether 
they be decorations or titles, strike directly on the 
senses, and thus captivate the vulgar, to whose under- 
standings they are immediately obvious This, there- 
fore, bemg the great distinction, that pnde looks within, 
while vanity looks without, it is clear that when a man 
values himself for a rank which he mhented by chance, 
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without oxertion, and without merit, it is a proof, not 
of pnde, but of vanity, and of vanity of the most des- 
picable kind It is a proof that such a man has no 
sense of real dignity, no idea of what that is m which 
alone all greatness consists What marvel if, to minds 
of tins soi t,the most insignificant trifles should swell into 
matters of the highest importance ? What marvel if such 
empty understandings should be busied with nbbons, 
and stais, and crosses , if this noble should yearn after 
the Garter, and that noble pmo for the Golden Fleece , 
if one man should long to carry a wand m the precincts 
of the court, and another man to fill an office m the 
royal household , while the ambition of a third is to 
make his daughter a maid-of-honour, or to raise his 
wife to bo mistress of the robes ? 

We, seeing these things, ought not to be surprised 
that the French noble9, in the seventeenth century, 
displayed, m their intrigues and disputes, a fnvohty, 
which, though redeemed by occasional exceptions, is the 
natural characteristic of overy hereditary aiistocracy 
A- few examples of this will suffice to give tho reader 
some idea of the tastes and temper of that powerful 
class which, during seveial centuries, retarded tho pro- 
gress of French civilwation 

Of all the questions on which the French nobles weie 
divided, tho most important was that touching the right 
of sittmg in the royal presence This was considered to 
be a matter of such gravity, that, m comparison with it, 
a mere struggle for liberty faded into insignificance 
And what made it still more exciting to the minds of the 
nobles was, the extreme difficulty with which this great 
social problem was beset According to the ancient 
etiquette of the French court, if a man were a duke, his 
wife might sit m tho presence of tho queen , but if his 
rank were inferior, even if he were a marquis, no such 
liberty could he allowed 56 So far, tho rule was very 

M Heuce the duchesses were p 111 The Count de S6gux 
•ailed 4 femmes assises / those tells us that ‘ les duchesses jouis- 
of lower rank * non assises * saient de la prerogative d’etre 
Mbn de Fontmay Mareu\l,vo\ i assises sur un tabouret chez la 
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simple, and, to the duchesses themselves, highly agioc 
able lint the marquises, the counts, and the other 
illustrious nobles, weie uneasy at tins invidious dis 
tmction, and exerted all their energies to procure for 
their own wives the same honour This the dukes 
strenuously resisted , but, owing to circumstances which 
unfortunately aro not fully understood, an innovation 
was made m the reign of Louis XIII , and the privilege 
of sitting m the same room with the queen was conceded 
to the female members of the Bouillon family 67 In con- 
sequence of this evil precedent, the question became 
seriously complicated, since other members of the aris- 
tocracy considered that the purity of their descent gave 
them claims nowise inferior to those of the house of 
Bouillon, whose antiquity, they said, had boon grossly 
exaggerated The contest which ensued, had the effect 
of breaking up the nobles into two hostile paities, one of 
which sought to preserve that exclusive privilege in 
which the othoi wished to participate To iccoucile 
these rival pretensions, vanous expedients weie sug- 
gested , but all were in vam, and the court, during the 


reme ’ Mem de Sigur, vol 1 
p 79 Tho importance attached 
to this is amusingly illustrated 
in Mem de Samt- Simon, vol 111 
pp 216-218, Pans, 1842, which 
should be compared with De 
Tocquevtllc, lUgnc de Louxs XV, 
vol 11 p 116, and Mem de 
Genlis, vol x p 383 
47 ‘ Surnnt incontinent une 
autre difficult^ a H tour stir It 
sujet des tibourets, quo doivenl 
avoir les dames dans 1 1 chambre 
de la reme, car encore quo cela 
no s’accorde r^guli&rementqu’ iux 
duchesses, n&mmoms 3o feu roi 
Louis XIII l’avoit accord^ aux 
hlles de la maison de Bouillon,’ 
&c Mem cC Omer Talon , vol 111 
p 6 See aUo, on thiB encroach- , 
meat on the rights of the duch- 
esses under Louis XIII , tho case 


of Siguier, in Duclov, Memotres 
Secrets, vol 1 pp 360, 361 The 
consequences of the innovation 
were very serious, and Talle- 
mant des K&iux (Histonettes 
vol 111 pp 223, 224) mentions a 
distinguished lady, of whom he 
says, ‘ Pour satisfaire son ambi 
tion, ll lui falloit un tabouret 
elle cabale pour ^pouser le \ leux 
Bouillon La M irek veuf pour la 
soconde fois ’ In this she failed , 
but, determined not to be baffled, 
‘ elle ne se robute point, et vou 
lant a toute force avoir un ta- 
bouret, elk spouse le fils aln6 du 
due de Villai s e’est un ridicule 
de corps et d'espnt, car ll est 
bossu et quasi imbecile, et gueux 
par-dessus cela ’ This melan 
choly event happened in 1649 
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administration of Mazaim, being piessed by tho fear of 
a rebellion, showed symptoms of giving way, and of 
yielding to theinfenor nobles the point they so ardently 
desired In 1648 and 1640, the qncen-regent, acting 
under the advice of her council, formally conceded the 
right of sitting in the royal presence to the three most 
distinguished members of the lower aristocracy, namely, 
the Countess de Fleix, Madame do Pons, and tho Prin- 
cess de Marsillac 68 Scaicely bad this decision been 
promulgated, when the punces of the blood and the 
peers of the realm were thrown into the greatest agita- 
tion w They immediately summoned to tho capital those 
members of their own Older who wore interested in re- 
pelling this daring aggression, and, forming themselves 
into an assembly, they at once adopted measures to 
vindicate their ancient rights 60 On the other hand, tho 
inferior nobles, flushed by their recent success, insisted 
that tho concession just made should be raised into a 
precedent , and that, as the honour of being seated in 
the presence of majesty had been conceded to the house 
of Foix, in the person of the Countess do Fleix, it should 
likewise be granted to all those who could prove that 
their ancestry was equally illustrious 61 The greatest 

48 As to the Countess de Wtut rut, vol i p 184 
and Madame de Pods, see Mem 81 ‘Toils ceux done qui par 
dcMottcville, vol m pp 116,369 leurs aioux avoient dans leurs 
According to the same high maisons de la grandeur, par dos 
authority (vol in p 367), the alliances des femmes descendues 
minority of the Princess de do ceux qui 6toiont autrefois 
JVlarsillac consisted in the painful maitres pt somerams des pro- 
tact, that her husband was merely vmces de 1 ranee, demand ferent 
the son of a duke, and the duke H m6me prerogative que cello 
himself was still ali\ e ‘ il n’^toit qui venoit d’etre actordcoau sang 
que gentilhoramc, ot ton p6ie le do JFoix.’ Mem ae MotUmlle , 
ducaela Rochefoucauld n’£toit vol m p 117 Another con- 
pas mort ’ temporary says ' Cette pr£ten- 

M The long account of these tion 6mut toutes les maisons de 
proceedings in MSm de Mottc - la cour sur cette difference et 
vdle, vol in pp 367-393, shows m6galit6' Mem d'Omcr Talon, 
the importance attached to them vol m p 6 , and vol n p 
by contemporary opinion 437 ‘ le marquis de Noinnou- 

** In October 1649, ‘la no- ‘ tier et celui de Yitry deman- 
blesse s’assembla k Pans sur le doient le tabouret pour leurs 
fait des tabourets/ Mem de Le - femmes * 
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confusion now arose , and both sides urgently insisting 
on their own claims, there was, for many months, immi- 
nent danger lest the question should be decided by an 
appeal to the sword 62 But as the highei nobles, though 
less numerous than their opponents, were more powerful, 
the dispute was finally settled m their favour The 
queen sent to their assembly a formal message, which 
was conveyed by four of the marshals of France, and in 
whioh she promised to revoke those privileges, the con- 
cession of which had given such offence to the most 
illustrious members of the French aristocracy At the 
same time, the marshals not only pledged themselves as 
responsible for the promise of the queen, but undertook 
to sign an agreement that they would personally super- 
intend its execution 63 The nobles, however, who felt 
that they had been aggrieved m their most tender point, 
were not yet satisfied, and, to appease them, it was 
necessary that the atonement should be as public as the 
injury It was found necessary, beforo they would 
peaceably disperse, that government should issue a docu- 
ment, signed by the queen-regent, and by the foui 
secretaries of state , 64 m which the favours granted to 
the unprivileged nobility were withdrawn, and tho 
much-cherished honour of sitting m the royal presence 
was taken away from the Princess de Marsillac, from 
Madame do Pons, and from the Countess de Fleix 66 

These were the subjects which occupied the minds 
and wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while 
their country was distracted by civil war, and while 
questions were at issue of the greatest importance — 

82 Indeed, at one moment, it p 389 
was determined that a counter- 81 ‘ Sign6 d’elle et des quatie 
demonstration should bo made secretaires d'etat * Ibid vol in 
on the part of the inferior nobles , p 391 

a proceeding which, if adopted, 81 The best accounts of this 
must have caused civil war great struggle will be found in 
‘ Nous rieolhmes une contre- the Memoirs of Madame dc 
assemble de noblesse pour sou- Mottemlle , and in those of Omer 
tenir le tabouret de la maison de Talon , two writers of verj 
Rohan * De Betz, Mkrmovree , voL i different minds, but both of them 
p ‘281 deeply "mpiessed with the mag 

81 Mem de Mottevtlle , vol ill mtude of tho contest 
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questions concerning the liberty of the nation, and the 
reconstruction of the government 6t> It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out how unfit such men must havo been 
to head the people m their arduous struggle, and how 
immense was the difference between them and tho 
leaders of the great English Rebellion The causes of 
the failure of the Fronde are, mdcod, obvious, when we 
consider that its chiefs were drawn from that very 
class respecting whose tastes and feelings some evidence 
has just been given 67 How that evidence might be 
almost indefinitely extended, is well known to readers 
of the French memoirs of the seventeenth century — a 
class of works which, being mostly written either 
by the nobles or their adherents, supplies the best 
materials from which an opinion may bo formed In 
looking mto those authorities, where such matters are 
related with a becoming sense of their importance, wo 
find the greatest difficulties and disputes arising as to 
who was to have an arm-chair at court , 68 who was to 


•" Saint Aul ure ( Hist de la 
Fronde , vol i p 317) sajs, that 
m this same year (1649), 4 l’es- 
pi it do discussion fei mental t 
dans toutes les t6tes, et ilmcun 
a cette 6poque soumettait les 
actes de l’autoriti a un examen 
raisoim6’ Thus, too, in Mem 
de Montglat , under 1649, ‘ on ne 
parlait pubbquoment dans Paris 
que de r^publiquo et de liberty,' 
\ol li p 186 In 1648, 4 effusa 
©Bt contempt io snpor pnncipes ’ 
Mem d’Omer lalon , vol ii 
p 271 

• 7 That the failure of the 
Fronde is not to bo ascribed to 
the inconstancy of the people, is 
admitted by De Petz, bj far the 
ablest obseiver of Ins time 
‘Voue \ oub dtonnerez peut-6tre 
de ce que jo dis plus stir, a cause 
de Vinstabiliti da pouple mais 
ll faut avouer que celui de I^ris 
so fixe plus ais^ment qu’aucun 


autre , et M de Villeroi, qui a 
6te le plus habile hommo de son 
fci&de, et qui cn a parfaitement 
connu le nature 1 dans tout le 
cours de la bgue, oh ii le gouver- 
na sous M du Maine, a de ce 
sentiment Ce que j’en 6prou- 
vois moi-m&me rao lepereuadoit ’ 
Mtm de Betz, vol 1 p 348 , a 
lemarkable passage, and forming 
a striking contrast to the decla- 
mation of tlioso ignorant writers 
xv ho are always lopro idling the 
people with their fickleness 
6g r lhis knotty point was de- 
cided in favour of the Duko of 
York, to whom,m 1649, 4 lareme 
ht de grinds honneurs, et lui 
donn i une chaise a bras ’ Mbn 
de MottemUc , vol in p 276 In 
tho chamber of the king, the 
matter seems to have been differ- 
ently arranged , for Omer Talon 
(Mem vol n p 332) tells us 
that 4 lo due d’Orl&ins n’avoit 
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bo m vi feed to the loyal dinners, and who was to be 
excluded from them , 59 who was to bo kissed by the 
queen, and who was not to be kissed by her , 70 who 
should have the fiist scat in church , 71 what the piopoi 
proportion was between the rank of different persons, 
and the length of the cloth on which they were allowed 
to stand , 78 what was the dignity a noblo must have 
attained, in order to justify his entering the Louvre in 
a coach , 73 who was to have precedence at corona- 
tions , 74 whether all dukes wero equal, or whether, as 
some thought, the Duke de Bouillon, having onco pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of Sedan, was superior to tho 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld, who had never possessed 
any sovereignty at all , 7S whether the Duke do Beau- 


point de fauteuil, maisun simple 
mige pliant, a cause que nous 
etions dans la chambre du roi ' 
In the subsequent year, the scene 
not being m the king’s room, the 
same writer describes * M le due 
d’Orlians assis dans un fauteuil ’ 
Ibid vol m p 96 Compare 
Le Vassor , Hist de Louis XIII, 
vol mil p 310 Voltaire {Diet 
Philos art Cblmonies) says 
1 Le fauteuil & bras, la chaise a 
dos, le tabouret, la mam droito 
et la mam gauche, ont iti pen- 
dant plosieurs slides d’lmpor- 
tants objetfl de politique, et 
d’lllustres eujets de querelles ’ 
CEuvres de Voltaire , vol xxxmi 
p 488 The etiquette of the 
‘fauteuil’ and ‘chaise’ is explained 
in Mbn de Genii*, vol x p 287 

89 See Mbn de Mottevillc, vol 
in pp 309, 310 

70 See a list of those it was 
proper for the queen to kiss, in 
Mtm de Mottevdk , vol m 
p 318 

71 Mm de Omer Talon , vol l 
pp 217-219 The Prince de 
Condi hotly asserted, that at a 
Te Veum MI ne pouvait itre assis 


en autre place que dans la pre 
miire chaire 1 This was in 
1642 

71 Fora quarrel respecting the 
* drap de pied,’ see Mlm de 
Mottemlle vol n p 249 

78 A very serious dispute was 
caused by the claim of the Prince 
de Marsillac, for ‘poimission 
d’entrer dans le Louvre en car 
rosse * MSm de Mottemlle, vol 
ill pp 367-389 

7 * Mbn de Pontckartrain , vol 
l pp 422, 423, at the coronation 
of Louis XIII Other instances 
of difficulties caused by questions 
of precedence, will be found in 
Mem dOmcr Talon , vol m pp 
23, 24, 437 , and even in the 
grave work of Sully, (Economies 
iioyalis, \ol \n p 126, vol \m 
p 395 , which should be com- 
pared with De Thou , Hist Umv 
vol ix pp 86, 87 

75 Mem de Lend, vol l pp 
378, 379 Lauet, who was a 
great admirer of the nobles, le- 
latos all this without the faintest 
perception of its absurdity I 
ought not to omit a terrible dis 
pute, in 1662, respecting the ro 
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fori ought or ought not to enter the council-chamber 
before the Duke de Nemours, and whether, being there, 
he ought to sit above him 76 These were the great 
questions of the day while, as if to exhaust every form 
of absurdity, the most serious misunderstandings arose 
as to who should have the honour of giving the long 
his napkm as he ate his meals 77 and who was to enjoy 
the inestimable privilege of helping on the queen with 
her shift 78 

It may, perhaps, bo thought that I owe some apology 
to the reader for obtruding upon his notice these miser- 
able disputes rcspectmg matters which, however despi- 
cable they now appear, were once valued by men not 
wholly devoid of understandmg But, it should bo 


cognition of the claims of the 
Duke de Rohan {Mkm de Con - 
rart, pp 151, 152) , nor another 
dispute, in the reign of Henry 
IV , as to whether a duke ought 
to sign his name before a mar- 
shal, or whether a marshal should 
sign first De 1'hou , Hi?t Umv 
vol xi p 11 

’• This difficulty, in 1652, 
caused a violent quarrel between 
the two dukes, and ended in a 
duel in which the Duke de Ne- 
mours was killed, as is men- 
tioned by most of the contempo- 
rary writers See Mkm deMont- 
glut, vol ii p 357 , Mkm de la 
Rochefoucauld, vol n p 172 , 
M&m de Conrart, pp 172-175 , 
Mkm de Retz, vol n p 203 , 
Mkm cCOmcr Talon , vol in p 
437 

71 Pont chart ram, one of the 
ministers of state writes, under 
the year 1620 ‘ Kn ce memo 

temps s’itoit mh un trie-grand 
differeud entre M le prince de 
Condi et M le comte de Soissons, 
sur le smet de la serviette que 
rhacun d’eux pritendoit devoir 
presenter au roi quand lls se ren- 


contreroient tous deux prig sa 
maj es ti ' Mkm de Von tchartram , 
vol n p 295 Le Vassor, who 
gives a fuller account ( Rkgne de 
Louie X/ll, vol m pp 536, 
537), says, * Chacun des deux 
princes du sang, fort ichauffez a 
qui feroit une fonction de maitre 
d’hitel, tiroit la serviette de son 
c6t£, et la contestation augraen 
toit d’une mamiredontles suites 
pouvoient devenir f&cheuees ’ 
But the king interposing, 1 lls 
furent done obligez de cidor 
mais ce ne fut pas sans se dire 
l’un 4 l’autre des paroles hautes 
et mena9antes ’ 

7i According to some authori- 
ties, a man ought to be a duko 
before hiB wife could be allowed 
to meddle with the queen’s shift , 
according to other authorities, 
the lady-in-waiting, whoever she 
might be, had the right, unless 
a princess happened to be pre- 
sent On these alternatives, And 
on the difficulties caused by them, 
compare Mkm de Saint-Simon, 
1842, v 1 vn p 125, with Mkm 
de Mottemlle, vol n pp 28,276, 
277 
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romem bored that their occurrence, and above all, the 
importance formerly attached to them, is part of the 
history of the French mind , and they are therefore to 
be estimated, not according to their intrinsic dignity, 
but according to the mformation they supply respecting 
a state of things which has now passed away Events 
of this sort, though neglected by ordinary historians, 
arc among the stafi and staple of history Not only do 
they assist m bringing before onr imnds the age to 
which they refer, but in a philosophic point of view they 
arc highly important They are part of the materials 
from which we may generalize the laws of that great 
piotectivc spirit, winch m different periods assumes 
different shapes , but whicli, whatever its form may be, 
always owes its power to the feeling of veneiation as 
opposed to the feeling of independence How natural 
this power is, in ccitam stages of society, becomes 
evident if we examine the basis on which veneration is 
itself supported The ongm of veneration is wonder 
and fear These two passions, either alone or com- 
bined, are the ordinary source of veneration , and tho 
way in which they arise is obvious We wonder be- 
cause wo are ignorant, and we fear because we are 
weak It is therefore natural, that m former times, 
when men were more ignorant and more weak than 
they now are, they should likewise have been more 
given to veneration, more inclined to those habits of 
reverence, which if earned into religion, cause super- 
stition, and if earned into politics, cause despotism 
In the ordmary march of society, those evils are reme- 
died by that progress of knowledge, which at once 
lessens our ignorance and increases our resources m 
other words, which diminishes onr proneness to wonder 
and to fear, and thus weakening our feelings of venera- 
tion, strengthens, in the same proportion, onr feelings 
of independence But m France, this natural tendency 
was, as we have already seen, counteracted by an oppo- 
site tendency, so that while, on the one hand, the 
protective spirit was enfeebled by the advance of know- 
ledge, it was, on the other hand, invigorated by those 
social and political circumstances which I have at- 
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tempted to trace, and by \irtue of which, each class 
oxercismg gioat power over the one below it, tbo 
subordination and subserviency of the whole weie 
completely maintained lienee tho mmd became ac- 
customed to look upwaids, and to ldy, not on its own 
resources, but on the resources of others Hence that 
pliant and submissive disposition, for which the French, 
until the eighteenth century, were always lemarkablc 
Hence, too, that inordinate respect for the opinions of 
others, on which vanity, as one of their national charac- 
teristics, is founded 79 Foi, the feelings of vanity and of 
veneration have evidently this in common, that they 
induce each man to measure his actions by a standard 
external to himself, while the opposite feelings of 
pnde and of independence would make him prefer that 
internal standard which his own mmd alone can supply 
The result of all this was, that when, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, tho intellectual movement 
stimulated the French to rebellion, its effect was neu- 
tralized by that social tendency winch, even in the 
midst of the struggle, kept nhvo the habits of their old 
subservience Thus it was that, while tho war wont on, 
thero still remained a constant inclination on the pait 
of the people to look up to the nobles, on the part of 
the nobles to look up to the crown Both classes 
relied upon what they saw immediately above them 
The people behoved that without tho nobles thero was 
no safety , the nobles believed that without tho crown 
there was no honour In the case of the nobles, tins 
opinion can hardly be blamed , for as their distinctions 
proceed from the crown, they have a direct interest m 
upholding the ancient notion that the sovereign is tho 
fountain of honour They have a illicit interest in 
that preposterous doctrine, according to which, tho true 
source of honour being ovoi looked, our attention is 
directed to an lmagmaiy source, by whose operation it 
is believed, that m a moment, and at tho meie will of a 
prince, the highest honours may be confcued upon the 
meanest men Thif», indeed, is but part of tlio old 

n Also connected with the institution of chivalry, both being 
cognate symptoms of the same Bpint 
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scheme to create distinctions for which nature has 
given no warrant , to substitute a superiority which is 
conventional for that which is leal, and thus try to 
raise little minds above the level of great ones The 
utter failure, and, as society advances, the eventual 
cessation of all such attempts, is certain , but it is 
evident, that as long as the attempts are made, they 
who piofit by them must bo inclined to value thoso 
from whom they proceed Unless countoi acting cir- 
cumstances interpose, there must be between the two 
parties that sympathy which is caused by the memory 
of past favours, and the hope of future ones In France, 
this natural feeling being strengthened by that pro- 
tective spirit which induced men to cling to those 
above them, it is not strange that the nobles, even m 
the midst of their turbulence, should seek the slightest 
favours of the crown with an eagerness of which some 
examples have just been given They had been so 
long accustomed to look up to the sovereign as the 
source of their own dignity, that thoy believed there 
was some hidden dignity even m his commonesi 
actions , so that, to their minds, it was a matter of the 
greatest importance which of them should hand him 
his napkm, which of them should hold his basm, and 
which of them should put on his shirt 80 It is not, 
however, for the sake of castmg ridicule upon these 
idle and fnvolous men, that I have collected evidence 
respecting the disputes with which they were engrossed 
So far from this, they are rather to be pitied than 
blamed they acted according to their instincts , they 
even exerted such slender abilities as naturo had given 
to them But we may well feel for that great country 
whose interests depended on their care And it is 
solely in reference to the fate of the French people 
that the historian need trouble himself with the history 

" Even just before the French compared with an extract from 
Revolution, these feelings still Prudhommds Mirror de Pans, 
existed See, for instance the in Southeys Commonplace Book , 
extraordinary details in Campan, third series, 1850, p 251, no 
Mkm wr Manc-Antoznette, vol i 1G5 
pp 68, 99 , which should be 
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of the French nobles At the same time, evidence of 
this sort, by disclosing the tendencies of the old nobility, 
displays m one of its most active forms that protective 
and aristocratic spirit, of which they know little who 
only know it in its present reduced and waning con- 
dition Such facts aro to be regarded as the symptoms 
of a cruel disease, by which Europe is indeed still 
afflicted, but which we now see only m a very mitigated 
form, and of whose native virulence no one can have an 
idea, unless he has studied it m those early stages, 
when, raging uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastciy 
as to check the growth of hbeity, stop the progress 
of nations, and dwarf the energies of the human 
mind 

It is hardly necessary to trace at greater length the 
way m which France and England diverged from each 
other, or to point out what I hope will henceforth be 
considered the obvious difference between the civil 
wars m the two countries It is evident that the low- 
born and plebeian leaders of our rebellion could have no 
sympathy with those matters which perplexed the 
understanding of the great French nobles Men like 
Cromwell and his co-adjntors were not much versed m 
the mysteries of genealogy, or m the subtleties of heraldic 
lore They had paid small attention to the etiquette of 
courts , they had not oven studied the rules of preced- 
ence All this was foreign to their design On the 
other hand, what they did was done thoroughly They 
knew that they had a great work to perform , and they 
performed it well 81 They had risen m arms against a 

** Ludlow thus expresses the from their own consent? being 
sentiments winch induced him to fully peisuaded, that an aceom 
make war upon the crown 4 The modation with the king was un* 
question m dispute between the safe to the people of England, 
king's party and us being, as I and unjust and wickod in the 
apprehend, whether the king natuieofit* Ludlow* 8 Memoirs, 
should govern as a god by his vol l p 230 Compare White- 
will, and the nation be governed locke’s spirited speech to Chris 
by force like beasts ? or whether tins, in Journal of the Swedish 
the people should be governed by Embassy, vol i p 238, and se« 
laws made by thomselves, and pp 390, 391 
live under a government demed 
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corrupt and despotic government, and they would not 
stay their hands until they had pulled down those who 
were m high places , until they had not only removed 
the evil, but had likewise chastised those bad men by 
whom the evil was committed And although in this, 
their glonous under talcing, they did undoubtedly dis- 
play some of the infirmities to which oven the highest 
minds are subject , we, at least, ought never to speak 
of them but with that unfeigned respect which is due 
to those who taught the first great lesson to tho kmgs 
of Europe, and who, m language not to be mistaken, 
proclaimed to them that the impunity which they had 
long enjoyed was now come to an end, and that agamst 
their transgressions the people possessed a remedy, 
sharper, and more decisive, than any they had hitherto 
venturod to use 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CH~B PHOTBCTIVE SPIRIT CARRIED BY LOUIS XrV INTO LITERATURE 
EXAMINATION Ob 1 HE CONSEQUENCES OF THIS AJJ IANCK BETWEEN 
THE INTKI LKCTUAL Cl ASSES AND THE GOVERNING CLASSES 

The reader will now be able to undei stand how it was 
that the protective system, and tho notions of subordi- 
nation connected with it, gained m Fiance a strength 
unknown m England, and caused an essential diverg 
ence between the two countries To complete the com- 
parison, it seems necessary to examine how this same 
spirit influenced the purely intellectual history of 
France as well as its social and political history For the 
ideas of dependence upon which the protective scheme is 
based, encouraged a belief that the subordination which 
existed m politics and in society ought also to exist in 
Literatuio , and that the paternal, mquisitivo, and cen- 
tralizing system which regulated the material interests 
of the country, should likewise regulate the inte- 
rests of its knowledge When, therefore, tho Fronde 
was finally ovci thrown, everything was prepared for 
that singular intellectual polity which, during fifty 
years characterised the reign of Louis XIV , and which 
was to French literature what feudalism was to 
French politics In both cases, homage was paid by one 
paity, and protection and favour accorded by the 
other Every man of letters became a vassal of tho 
French crown Every book was written with a view 
to the royal favour , and to obtain the patronage of the 
king was considered the most decisive proof of intel- 
lectual eminence The effects produced by this system 
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mil be examined in the present chapter The apparent 
cause of the system was the personal character of Louis 
XIV , but the real and overruling causes were those 
circumstances which I have already pointed out, and 
which established in the French mind associations that 
remained undisturbed until the eighteenth century To 
invigorate those associations, and to carry them mto 
every department of life, was tho great aim of Louis 
XIY , and in that he was completely successful It is 
on this account that the history of his reign becomes 
highly instructive, because we see m it the most re- 
markable instance of despotism which has ever occurred, 
a despotism of the largest and most comprehensive 
kind , a despotism of fifty years over one of tho most 
civilized people m Europe, who not only bore the yoke 
without repining, but submitted with cheerfulness, and 
oven with gratitude, to him by whom it was imposed ' 
What makes this the more strange is, that the reign 
of Louis XIV must bo utterly condemned if it is 
tried even by the lowest standard of morals, of honour, 
or of interest A coarse and unbridled profligacy, 
followed by tho meanest and most grovelling super- 


On the disgraceful subser 
viency of the most eminent men 
of letters, see Capejigue's Louts 
XIV, vol t pp 41, 42, 116 , 
and on the feeling of the people, 
Le Vassor, who wrote late in the 
reign of Louis XIV , bitterly 
says, ‘ mais les Fran£ats, accou- 
tum£s a l’esclavage, ne sentent 
plus la peBanteur de leurs 
chaines ' Le Vassor, Hist de 
Ijouis XIII, vol vi p 670 Fo- 
reigners were equally amazed at 
the general, and still more, at 
the willing servility Lord 
Shaftesbuiy, m a letter dated 
February 1704-6, passes a glow- 
ing eulogy upon liberty , but he 
adds, that in France ‘you will 
hardly And this argument under- 
VOL II 


stood , for whatever flashes may 
now and then appeal, I never 
yet knew one single Frenchman 
a free man ’ Forster's Original 
Letters of Locke , Sidney , and 
Shaftesbury , 1830, p 206 In 
the same year, De Foe makes a 
similar remark in regard to the 
French nobles, Wilsons Life of 
De Foe , vol n p 209 , and, in 
1699, Addison writes from Blois 
a letter which strikingly illus- 
trates the degradation of the 
French AikirC s Life of Addison, 
vol l p 80 Compare Burnet's 
Own Time , vol iv p 365, on 
1 the gross excess of flattery to 
which the French have run, be- 
yond the examples of former 
ages, m honoiu of thoir king 1 
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stition, characterized his private life, while in his 
public caieor he displayed an anoganco and a sys- 
tematic perfidy which eventually roused the anger of 
all Euiope, and bi ought upon France sharp and signal 
retribution As to his domestic policy, lie formed a 
strict alliance with tho church , and although he re- 
sisted the authority of the Pope, he willingly loft his 
subjects to be oppressed by the tyranny of the clergy 2 
To them he abandoned everything except tho exercise 
of his own prerogative 3 Led on by them, he, flora 
the moment ho assumed the Government, began to 
encroach upon those religious liberties of which Henry 
IV had hud tho foundation, and winch down to tins 
pci lod had been preserved intact 4 It was at the insti- 
gation ot tho clergy that ho i evoked the Edict of Nantes, 
by which tho principle of toleration had for nearly a 
c eutury been incorporated with the law of the land 5 
It A\as at their instigation that, just before this out- 


2 The terms of tins compact 
between tho ciown aud the 
dirndl aro fairly stated by M 
Ranke ‘ Wir sohen, die beiden 
Gewalten untorstutzton einan- 
dor DerKomg ward von den Lin- 
wirkungen der weltlichen, dei 
Clems ion der unbedingten An- 
tontat der geistlichen G owalt des 
Papstthums freigesprochen ' Die 
Papstr, vol m p 168 

s This part of his character is 
skilfully di iwn by Sismondi, 
Hist de* Fr an^ais, vol xxv 
p 43 

4 Flaseon supposes that the 
first persecuting laws neie in 

1679 ‘Dos l’anneo 1G79 les 
concessions futes aux protestans 
nvaient graduellement res- 
tieintee ’ Diplomatic Frangatse , 
\ol iv p 92 But the fact is, 
that these liws began m 1662, 
the > oar after the death of Ma- 
Karin See Sismondi , Hist des 
Francois, vo A xxv p )67 , Dt- 


noist , Edit de Nantet > , vol in pp 
460-462, 181 In 16G7, a letter 
from Thynne to Lord Clarendon 
(I?dn i Life of Clarendon, vol 
m p 446) mentions ‘ the horrid 
persecutions the reformed re- 
ligion undergoes in France,’ 
and Locke, who travelled in 
France in 1675 and 1676, states 
in his Journal (King's Life of 
Ijocke, vol i p 110) that the 
Protestants were losing ' e\ ery 
d ty some privilege or other ' 

3 An account of the rev oeation 
will bo found in all the French 
histon ms , but I do not remem- 
ber that any of them havo noticed 
that theie was a rumour of it in 
Pans twenty yeais before it 
occurred In March 1665 Patin 
writes, ' On dit que, pour miner 
les huguenots, le roi veut sup- 
pnmerles chambres de lYdit, et 
abolir r6dit de Nantes ’ fettre* 
de Patin, vol in p 516 
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rage upon the most sacred rights of his subjects, he, in 
order to temfy the Protestants into conversion, sud- 
denly let loose upon them whole troops of dissolute 
soldiers, who weie allowed to practise the most revolt- 
ing cruelties The frightful barbarities which followed 
are 1 elated by authentic winters , 6 and of the effect pro 


0 Compare Burnet's Own 
Time , vol in pp 73-76, with 
Slide de Louis XIV , in (Euvres 
de Voltaire, vol xv pp 377, 
378 VoJtmre says that the 
Protestants who persisted m 
their religion ' 6taient livr6s aux 
eoldate, qui eurent toute licence, 
except^ celle de tuer II y eut 
pourtant plnsieurs personnes ei 
cruellement maltraiUes qu’elles 
en moururent ’ And Burnet, 
who was m France in 1685, says, 

‘ all men set their thoughts on 
work to invent new methods of 
cruelty’ What some of those 
methods were, I shall now re- 
late , because the evidenco, how- 
ever painful it may be, is neces- 
sary to enable us to understand 
the reign of Louis XIV It is 
necessary that the veil should 
be rent, and that the squeamish 
delicacy which would hide such 
facts, should give way before the 
obligation which the historian is 
under of holding up to public 
opprobrium, and branding with 
public infamy, the church by 
which the measures were insti- 
gated, the sovereign !>} whom 
they were enforced, and the age 
in which they were permitted 
The two original sources for 
our knowledge of these events 
are, Quick's Synodwon tn Gallia, 
1692, folio , and Benoist Ifistoire 
ue I'Fdit de JS antes, 1695, 4 to 
brom these works I extract the 
following accounts of what hap- 
pened m France in 1 685 1 Aftei- 

N 


wards they fall upon the persons 
of the Protestants , and there 
was no wickedness, though never 
so horrid, winch they did not 
put m practice, that they might 
enforce them to change their ro- 
ligk n They bound them 

as criminals aro when they bo 
put to the rack , and in that pos- 
ture, putting a funnel into their 
mouths, they poured wine down 
their throats till its fumes had 
deprived them of their reason, 
and they had in that condition 
made them consent to become 
Catholics Some they stripped 
stark naked, and after they had 
offered them a thousand indigni- 
ties, they stuck them with pins 
from head to foot , they cut them 
with pen knives, tear them by 
the noses with red-hot pincers, 
and dragged thorn about the 
rooms till they promised to bo 
come Roman Catholics, or th it 
the doleful outcries of tlieso poor 
tormented creatures, c tiling up 
on God for mercy, constrained 
them to let them go In 

some placosthoy tied fit hers and 
husbands to the bed posts, and 
ravished their wives and daugli 
tors before their <}es Prom 
others they pluck oft the nails of 
their bands and toes, which must 
needs cause an intolerable pam 
They burnt tho feet of others 
They blew up men and women 
with bellows, till they weie 
ready to burst m pieces If 
these horud usages could not 
2 
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duced on the material interests of the nation, some idea 
may be formed from the fact, that these religious per- 


provail upon them to violate 
their consciences, and abandon 
their religion, they did then im- 
prison them in close and noisome 
dungeons, in which they exer- 
cised all kinds of inhumanities 
upon them ' Quick's Synodicon , 
vol i pp cxxx cxxxi ‘Cepen- 
dant les troupes exenjoient par- 
tout de cruautez inouies Tout 
lenr 4toit permis, pourvou qu’ils 
ne Assent pas mourir Us fai- 
eoient danger quelquefois leurs 
h6tes, juequ’4 ce qu’ils tombas- 
flent en d&aillance Ils bernoient 
les autres jusqu’4 ce qu’ils n’en 
pouvoient plus II y en 

eut quelques uns 4 qui on versa 
de l’eau bouillante dans la 
bouche II y en eut plu- 

Bieurs a qui on donna des coups 
de bAton sous lea pieds, pour 
dprouver si ce supplice est aussi 
cruel que les rotations le pub- 
lient On arrachoit 4 d’autros 
le poll de la barbe D’autres 
brdloient 4 la chandelle le poll 
des bras et des jambes de leurs 
hdtes D’autres faisoient brdler 
de la poudre, si pr4s du visage 
de ceux qui leur resistoient, 
qu’elle leur gnlloit tonte la peau 
Ils mettoient 4 d’autres des 
charbons allumez dans les mains, 
et les contraignoient de les temr 
ferm^es, juaqu’4 ce que les char- 
bons fussent Ateints On 

brdta les pieds 4 plusieurs, te- 
nant les uns long-terns devant 
un grand feu, appliquant aux 
autres une pelle ardente sous les 
pieds , liant los pieds des autres 
dans des bottines plemes de 
graisse, qu’on faisoit fondre et 
«hauffer peu 4 peu de\ant un 


brasier ardont ’ Penoist, Ilxst 
d( VEdit de Nantes, vol v pp 
887-889 One of the Protes- 
tants, named Ryau, they 4 li- 
4rent fort Atroitement , lui sev- 
rferent les doigts des mams , lui 
ficltarent des ^pingles sous hs 
ongles , lui firent brftler de la 
poudre dans les oreilles, Jm 
percSrent les cuisses en plusieurs 
heux, ot vers&rent du vinaigre et 
du sel dans ses blessures Par ce 
tourment t Is ipurskrent sa pa 
ttcnce en deux jour * , et le for 
clrcnt a changer de religion p 
890 ‘ Ses dragons 6toient les 

m4mes en tous lieux Ils bat- 
toient, ils 4tourdissoient, ils brfi 
loient en Bourgogne comme en 
Poitou, en Champagne commo 
en Guyenne, en Normandie 
comme en Languedoc Mais ils 
n’avoient pour les femmes ni 
plus de respect, ni plus de pitid 
que pour les homines Au con- 
traire, ils abusoient de la tendre 
pudeur qui est une des proprtatez 
de leur sexe, et ils s’en preva- 
loient pour leur fair© do plus 
sensibles outrages On leur le- 
voit quelquefois leurs juppes par 
dessus la tAte, et on leur jetoit 
des soaux d’eau sur le corps II 
y en eut plusieurs que les soldats 
mirent en chemise, et qu’ils 
forc4rent de danser avec eux dans 
cet 4tAt Deux filles do 

Calais nommdes le Noble, furent 
mises toutes nues sur le pavA, et 
furent ainsi exposes a la moc- 
quene et aux outrages des pas- 
sans Des dragons ayant 

li4 la dame de Vczen<jai a la que- 
nouille de son lit, lui crachoient 
dans la bouche quand elle 1’ou 
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aecutions cost France half a million of her most mdus 
fcrious inhabitants, who fled to different parts, taking 
with them those habits of labour, and that knowledge 
and experience in their respective trades, which had 
hitherto been employed in enriching their own country 7 
These things arc notorious, they are incontestable, and 
they lie on the surface of history Yet, m the face of 
them there are still found men who hold up for admira- 
tion the age of Louis XIV, Although it is well known 
that in his reign every vestige of liberty was destroyed , 
that the people were weighed down by an insufferable 
taxation , that their children were torn from them by 
tens of thousands to swell the royal armies , that the 
resources of the country were squandered to an unpre- 
cedented extent , that a despotism of the worst kind 
was firmly established , — although all this is universally 
admitted, yet there are writers, even m our ow u day, 
who are so infatuated with the glories of literature, as 
to balance them against the most enormous crimes, and 
who will forgive every injury inflicted by a prmce 
during whose life there were produced the Lctteis of 
Pascal, the orations of Bossnet, the Comedies of 
Mohere, and the Tragedies of Racine 
This method of estimating the merits of a sovereign 
is, indeed, so rapidly dying away, that I shall not spend 

vxoit pour parlor on pour soupi- 4 cinq cent mille do aes enfantB 
rer’ pp 891, 892 At p 917 les plus industneui,” who earned 
are other details, far more hor- into other countries * les habi- 
riblo, respecting the treatment tudes d’ordre et de travail dont 
of women, and which indignation ils 6taient lmbus ’ See also 
rather than shame prevents me SMc de Louts XIV, chap xxxvi , 
from transcribing Indeed, the in (Euvres de Voltaire , vol xx 
shame can only light on the pp 380, 381 Several of them 
church and the government under emigiated to North America 
whose united authority such scan- Compare Godwin on Population, 
dalous outrages could be openly pp 388, 389, with Bmovst , VEdit 
perpetrated, merely for the sake de Mantes, vol v pp 973, 974, 
of compelling men to change and Lyelts Second Visit to the 
their religious opinions United States , edit 1849, vol n 

7 M Blanqui ( Hist de VEco - p 159 See also, on the effects 
nomxe Politique , voL n, p 10) of the Revocation, Lettres mb- 
says, that the revocation of the dites de Voltaire, vol up 473 
Edict of Nantes cost France 
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any wordp in refuting it But it is connected with a 
moie widely diffused error respecting the influence of 
royal patronage upon national literature This is a de- 
lusion which men of letters have themselves been the 
first to propagate From tho language too many of 
them aio in tho habit of employing, we might be led to 
believe that thoro is some magical powei in tho smiles 
of a king winch stimulates tho intellect ol the fortunate 
individual whose heart they aro permitted to gladden 
*for must this he despised as one of those harmless pre- 
judices that still linger round the pci son of the sove- 
reign It is not only founded on a misconception of the 
nature of things, but it is m its practical consequences 
veiy injurious It is mjui ious to the independent spirit 
which literature should always possess , and it is inju- 
rious to princes themselves, because it strengthens that 
vanity of which they generally have too largo a sliaie 
Indeed, if we eonsidei the position they now occupy in 
the most civilized countues, we shall at once see the 
absurdity of an opinion winch, in the picsent state of 
knowledge, is unfit to be held by educated men 

Fiom the moment that there was finally abandoned 
tho theological fiction of tho divine right of kings, it 
necessarily followed that the respect felt for them 
should suffei a corresponding diminution 8 The super- 
stitious reverence with which they wore formerly re- 
garded is extinct, and at the picscnl day wo aie no 
longer awed by that divinity with which their persons 
were onco supposed to be hedged 9 The standard 
therefore, by which vve should measure them is obvious 


• On the diminished respect 
for kings, caused by the aban- 
donment of divine right, see 
Spencer’s Soctal Status, pp 423, 
424 , and on tho influence of the 
clergy in propagating the old 
doctrine, see Allen’s learned 
work on the Royal Prerogative , 
edit 1849, p 15G See also 
some striking romarks by Locke, 
,n King's I \fe of 1/otke, vol u 
p 90 


• ‘ Qu'eet devenu, en efiet, le 
dioit divm, cotte pons^o, autre- 
fois accept par les masses, que 
les rois Otaient Its iepr6sentant« 
de Dn?u sur la torre, que laracine 
de leur pouvoir 6tait dans le 
ciel ? Elio s’est 6vanouie devaut 
cotte autre pens^e, quAucun 
nuage, aucun mysticisme n’ob 
scurat, dev ant cette pensie si 
naturelle et brillant d’une clarte 
si notte et hi vive, que la some- 
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We should applaud their conduct in proportion as they 
contribute towards tko happiness of the nation over 
which they are mtt listed with power , but we ought to 
lemember that, ftom the manner m which they are 
educated and fiom Iho childish homage always paid to 
them, their information must be veiy inaccurate, and 
their piejudiccs veiy numerous 10 On this account, so 
fat fiom expecting that they should be judicious patrons 
of literature, or should m any way head their age, wo 
ought to be satisfied if they do not obstinately oppose 
the spmt of then time, and if they do not attempt to 
stop the match of society Foi, unless the sovereign, 
in spite of the intellectual disadvantages of his position, 
is ,t man of veiy enlarged mind, it must usually happen 
that he will toward, not those who are most able, but 
those who ate most compliant, and that while ho 
tefuses Ins patronage to a piofound and independent 
thinker, he will grant it to an author who choi ishes 
ancient prejudices and defends ancient abuses In tins 
way, the piactico of confeinng on men of letters either 
honoiaiy or pocumaiy ie wards, is agreeable, no doubt, 
to those wiio leceivo them , but has a manifest ten- 
dency to weaken the boldness and energy of their senti- 
ments, and therefore toimpan the value of their woiks 
This might be made evident by publishing a list of 
those liteiary pensions vhich have been gi anted by 
Euiopean punccs If this were done, the mischief pio- 

riino puissance, sur la torre, ap- derived from i dinne original — 
partient au peuple entiei, et non all refer to them aa represent 
a uiie fraction, et moms encoro ing the Deity on earth They 
i uu seul homme ’ Rey, Science aie called “ Grace” “ Majesty ” 
Socialt, vol m p 308 Compare They are termed “ 'ihe LorcTs 
Manning on the F aw of Rations, anointed u The Vxcigerent of 
p 101 , Laincfs Sweden, p 408, God upon earth,” with many 
Laing's Denmark , p 196 , other names which aro either 
Burkds Works, vol l p 391 nonsensical or blasphemous, but 
10 In this, as in all instances, which are outdone m absurdity 
Ihe language of respect long sur- by the kings of the East ’ True 
vlv i s the feeling to which the enough but if Loid Brougham 
language owed its origin Loid hid written thus three centuries 
Brougham ( Political Philosophy, ago, lie would have had Ins ear* 
vol i p 42, Lond 1849) ob- cut off for his pains 
serves, that ' all their titles are 
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daced by these and similar rewards would be clearly 
seen After a careful study of the hisfcoiy of literature, 
1 tlmik myselt authorised to say, that for one instance 
m whn h a sovereign has recompensed a man who is 
befote his ago, thoie are at least twenty instances of 
his recompensing one who is behind his age The 
result is, that in every country where royal patronage 
has been long and generally bestowed, the spirit ol 
literature, instead of being progressive, has become 
reactionary An alliance has been struck up between 
those who give and those who receive By a system of 
bounties, there has been artificially engendered a 
greedy and necessitous class , who, eager for pensions, 
and offices, and titles, have made the pursuit of truth 
subordinate to the desire of gain, and have infused 
into their writings the prejudices of the court to which 
they cling Hence it is, that the marks of favour have 
become the badge of servitude Hence it ib, that the 
acquisition of knowledge, by fai the noblest of all occu- 
pations, an occupation which of all others raises the 
dignity of man, has been debased to the level of a com- 
mon profession, where the chances of success are 
measuied by the number of rewards, and where the 
highest honours are in the gift ol whoever happens to 
be the minister or sovereign of the day 

This tendency foims of itself a decisive objection to 
the views of those who wish to entrust the executive 
government with the means of rewarding literary men 
But thcie is also another objection, in some respects 
stdlmoio serious Every nation which ib allowed to 
pursue its course uncontrolled, will easily satisfy the 
wants of its own intellect, and will produce such a 
literature as is best suited to its actual condition And 
it is evidently for tho interest of all classes that the 
production shall not be greater than the want , that the 
supply shall not exceed the demand It is, moi eovei , 
necessary to the well-being of society that a healthy 
proportion should be kept up between the intellectual 
classes and tho practical classes It is necessary that 
there should be a certain ratio between those who are 
most inclined to think, and those who are most inclined 
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to act If we were all authors, our material interests 
would Buffer , if we were all men of business, our men- 
tal pleasures would be abridged In the fiist case, 
we should bo famished philosophers , m the other case, 
we should be wealthy fools Now, it is obvious that, 
according to the commonest principles of human action 
the relative numbers of these two classes will be 
adjusted, without effort, by the natural, or, as we call 
it, the spontaneous movement of society But if a 
government takes upon itself to pension literary men, 
it disturbs this movement , it troubles the hai mony of 
things This is the unavoidable result of that spirit of 
interference, or, as it is termed, protection, by which 
every country has been greatly injured If, for in- 
stance, a fund were set apart by the state for rewarding 
butchers and tailors, it is certain that the number of 
those useful men would be needlessly augmented If 
another fund is appropriated for the literary classes, it is 
as certain that men of letters will increase more rapidly 
than the exigencies of the country require In both 
cases, an artificial stimulus will produce an unhealthy 
action Surely, food and clothes are as necessary for 
the body as literature is for the mmd Why, then, 
should we call upon government to encourage those who 
write our books, any more than to encourage thoso 
who kill our mutton and mend our garments ? The 
truth is, that the intellectual march of society is, m 
this respect, exactly analogous to its physical inarch 
In some instances a forced supply may, mdeed, create 
an unnatural want But this is an artificial state of 
things, which indicates a diseased action In a healthy 
condition, it is not the supply which causes the want, 
but it is the want which gives nse to the supply To 
suppose, therefore, that an increase of authors would 
necessarily be followed by a diffusion of knowledge, is as 
if we were to suppose that an increase of butchers must 
be followed by a diffusion of food This is not the way 
m which things are ordered Men must have appetite 
before they will eat , they must have money before 
they can buy; they must be inquisitive before they 
will read The two great principles which move the 
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world ai c, tlie love of wealth and the love of knowledge 
These two principles respectively represent and govern 
the two most important classes into which every civi- 
lized country is divided What a government gives to 
one of these classes, it must take from the othei Wliat 
it gives to hteiature, it must take from wealth This 
ran never be done to any great extent, without en- 
tailing the most i ui nous consequences For, the lifttni al 
proportions of society being destroyed, society itself will 
be thrown mto confusion While men of letters are 
protected, men of industry will bo depressed Tho 
lower classes can count for little m the eyes of those to 
whom literature is the first considei ation Tho idea of 
the liberty of the people will be discouraged , their 
pei sons will be oppressed , their labour wdl be taxed 
The arts necessary to life will bo despised, in order that 
those which embellish life may be favoured Tho many 
will be lunied, that the few may be pleased While 
every thing is splendid above, all will be xotten below 
Fine pictures, noble palaces, touching dramas — these 
may for a time ho pioduced m piofusion, but it will be 
at the cost of the heart and strength of the nation 
Even tho class for whom the sacrifice has been made, 
will soon decay Poets may contmue to sing the 
piaises of the prince who has bought them with his 
gold It is, however, certain that men who begin by 
losing their mdependence, will end by losing then 
energy Their intellect must be robust indeed, if it 
does not withei in the sickly atmosphere of a coui t 
Then attention being concentrated on their mastei, 
they insensibly conti act those habits of soivility which 
ai o suited to then position , and, as tho range of their 
sympathies is diminished, the use and action of then 
genius become impauod To them submission is a 
custom, and seivitude a pleasuie In then hands, 
literatuio soon loses its boldness, tradition is appealed 
to as the ground of tnith, and the spmt of inquiry is 
extinguished Then it is, that there comes one of 
those sad moments in which, no outlet being left for 
public opinion, the minds of men are unable to find a 
vent, their discontents, having no voice, slowly i ankle 
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into a deadly hatred , their passions accumulate m 
silence, until at length, losing all patience, they are 
goaded into one of those terrible i evolutions, by winch 
they humble the pride of their rulers, and entry letn- 
bution even into the lieait of the palace 

The truth of this pic tin e is well known to those who 
have studied the history of Louis XIV , and the con- 
nection between it and the French Revolution That 
prmce adopted, dux mg his long reign, tho mischievous 
practice of rewarding literary men with large sums of 
money, and of conferring on them numerous marks of 
personal lavour As tins was done for moz e than half 
a century , and as the wealth which he thus unscrupu- 
lously employed was of course taken from his othei 
subjects, we can find no better lllustiation of the lesults 
which such patronage is likely to produce He, 
indeed, has the ment of organizing into a system tliai 
protection of Uteiature which some are so anxious to 
restore What the effect of this was upon the general 
mteiests of knowledge, wo shall presently see But its 
effect upon authois themselves should be particularly 
attended to by those men of letters who, with httle 
legal d to their own dignity, aie constantly reproaching 
the English government foi neglectmg the profession 
of which they themselves aio members In no ago 
have literary men been awarded with such piofuseness 
as in the leign of Louis XIV , and in no age have they 
been so mean-spirited, so seivile, so utterly unfit to 
fulfil their great vocation as the apostles of knowlegc 
and the missionaries of truth The history of tho most 
celebrated autliois of that time proves that, notwith- 
standing their acquirements, and the power of their 
mmds, they were unable to z csist the surrounding cor- 
i uption To gam tho favour of tho king, they sacrificed 
that independent spmfc which should have been deaier to 
thorn than life They gave away tho inheritance of 
genius , they sold then birthright for a mess of pottage 
What happened then, ^ould under the same circum- 
stances happen now A few eminent thinkers may bo 
able for a certain tune to lesist the pressure of their 
age But, looking at mankind generally, society can 
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havo no hold on any class except through the medium 
of their interests It behoves, therefore, every people 
to take heed, that the interests of literary men are on 
their side lather than ou the side of their rulers 
For, literature is the representative of intellect, which 
is progressive, government is the representative of 
order, which is stationary As long as these two great 
poweis aic separate, they will coirect and react upon 
each othei, and the people may hold the balance If, 
however, these poweis coalesce, if the government can 
corrupt the intellect, and if the intellect will yield 
to the government, the inevitable lesult must be, 
despotism m politics, and servility m literature This 
was the history ot France under Louis XIV and tins, 
we may rest assured, will be the history of overy 
country that shall be tempted to follow so attractive 
but so fatal an example 

The reputation of Louis XIV originated in the 
giatitude of men of letters , but it is now supported by 
a popular notion that the celebrated literature of bis 
age is mainly to be ascribed to his fostering care If, 
however, we oxamme this opinion, wc shall find that, 
like many of the traditions of which history is full, it is 
entirely devoid of truth We shall find two leading 
cucumstances, which will prove that the bterary 
splendour of Ins reign was not the result of his efforts, 
but was the work of that great generation winch preceded 
him , and that the intellect of France, so far from 
boing benefited by his munificence, was hampered by 
Ins protection 

I The first circumstance is, that the immense im- 
pulse which, during the administrations of Richelieu 
and of Ma/arin, had been given to the highest branches 
of knowledge, was suddenly stopped In 1G61 Louis 
XIV assumed the government, 11 and fiom that 
moment until his death, in 1715, the history of Franco, 
so far as great discoveries are concerned, is a blank in 
the annals of Europe If, putting aside all precon 

II ‘ I* premi&re p6node du gouvernement do Louis XIV com 
rawioe done en 1661^ CapeftguJs Lou\s XIV , vol i p 4 
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eeived notions respecting the supposed glory of that 
age, wo examine the matter fairly, it will be seen that 
m every department there was a manifest dearth of 
original thinkers Theio was much that was elegant, 
much that was attractive The senses of men were 
soothed and flattered by the creations of art, by paint- 
ings, by palaces, by poems , but scarcely any thing of 
moment was added to the sum of human knowledge 
If wo take the mathematics, and those mixed sciences 
to which they are applicable, it will be universally 
admitted that their most successful cultivators in 
France during the seventeenth century were Descartes, 
Pascal, Fermat, Gassendi, and Mersenne But, so far 
from Louis XIV having any share m the honour due 
to them, theso eminent men were engaged m their inves- 
tigations while the king was still m Ins cradle, and 
completed them before ho assumed the government, 
and tlierofore before his system of protection came into 
play Descartes died in 1650, 12 when the king was 
twelve years old Pascal, whose name, like that of 
Descartes, is commonly associated with the age of 
Louis XIV , had gamed an European reputation while 
Louis, occupied m the nursery with his toys, was not 
aware that any such man existed His treatise on 
conic sections was written m 1639 , 13 his decisive ex- 
periments on the weight of an* were made in 1648 , 14 
and his researches on the cycloid, the last great 
inquiry he ever undertook, were m 1658, 15 when 


13 Bioq Umv vol xi p 157 
’■ In Bxog Untv vol xxxm 

p 60, he is said to have composed 
it * ii l’Age de seize ang , ’ and at 
p 46, to have been born in 1623 

14 Leslie’s Natural Philosophy, 
p 201 , Bordas Dcmouliu, Le 
Cartkswmsme , vol l p 310 Sir 
John llerschel {Disc on Nat 
Philo * pp 229, 230) calls this 
‘ one of the first, if not the very 
first,’ crucial instance recorded in 
physics , and he thinks that it 
‘ tended, more powerfully than 
uiy thing which had previously 


been done in science, to confirm 
in the minds of men that dispo 
sition to experimental verifica- 
tion which had scarcely yet taken 
full and secure root * In this 
point of view, the addition it ac- 
tually made to knowledge ib the 
smallest part of i ts merit 

11 Montncla (Hist des Mathe- 
matxques , vol u p 61) says, 
* vers 1663 , ’ and at p 66, * il se 
mit, vers le commencement de 
1668, d considtrer ping pnofon 
dement leg propndtds de cette 
courbe.’ 
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Louh, still under tho tutelage of Mazann, had no sort 
of authority Fermat was one of the most profound 
thinkers of the seventeenth contuiy, paiticularly as a 
geomctiician, in which respect lie was second only to 
Descartes 16 The most important steps he took arc 
those concerning the geometry of infinites, applied to 
the ordinates and tangents of cuives, which, however, 
lie completed m or before 1G3G 17 As to Gassendi and 
Mersenne, it is enough to say that Gassendi died in 
lf>55, 19 six years before Louis \v is at the head of 
affairs , while Mersenne died m 1 018, 19 when the great 
king v,as ten years old 

These were the men who flourished in Fiance just 
befoio the system of Loins XIV came into operation 
Shortly after their death tho pationage of the king 
began to toll upon the national intellect , and during 
tho next fifty years no addition of importance was 
made to either branch of the mathematic s, or, with the 
single exception of acoustic s, 20 to any of the sciences to 

,f) Montucla (Hist (ks Mat he- matveal Dictionary, vol i p 510, 
mat \ol ii p 1 36) enthusiast]- 4to 1815 It is i disgrace to 
call> declares that ‘si Descartes English mathematicians that this 
otit inanqiri a fosprit humain, unsatisfactory woik of Hutton’s 
format Tout remplarten gfom6- should still remain tho best thej 
trie’ Simeon, the celebrated have product d on tho history of 
restorer of Greek geometry, said their own science The same 
that Fermat was the only modern disregard of dates is shown in 
who understood porisms See the hasty lomarks on Fermat bj 
Trail's Account of Swison, 1812, Playfnr See Playfair's Disscr - 
4to pp 18, 41 On tho con- tation on the Progress of Matke- 
nexion between his views and the matical Science, Kncyclop Brit 
subsequent discovery of the diffo- vol i p 140, 7th edition 
rential calculus, see Brewster's 18 Hutton's Mathemat Diet 
Life of Anwton vol n pp 7, 8 , col l p 672 
and (empire Comte, Philosophic *• Pnd vol n p 4f> 

Positive , vol i pp 228, 220, 728, >0 Of which Sauveui may be 

727 considered the creatoi Compare 

17 Ero extracts fiom two letteis Floge de Sauveur, in (Euvres de 
written bj Fermat to Robei\ul, Fontencllc, Pane, 1766, vol v 
iu 1636, mi Montucla , Hist drs p 435, with Whewc/V.s Hist oj 
Wath&maUquis , vol n pp 136, the Indue Sciences, vol u p 
137, respecting which time is 334, Comte, Philos Pos vol u 
no notice in the meagre article pp 627, 628 
on Fermat, in Hutton's Mathe 
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which tho mathematics aro applied 21 The further the 
seventeenth century advanced, the more evident did 
the decline become, and the moio clearly can we trace 
the connexion between the waning powers of the 
French, and that protective spirit which enfeebled the 
energies it wished to strengthen Louis had lieai d 
that astronomy is a noble study , ho was therefore 
anxious, by encouraging its cultivation in Fiance, 
to add to the glones of his own name 23 With 
this view, lie rewarded its professors with unt sampled 
profusion , he built the splendid Observatory of Paris , 
he invited to his court the most eminent foreign astio- 
nomers, Cassini from Italy, Romer from Denmark, 
Huygens from Holland But, as to native ability, 
Fiance did not produce a single man who made even 
one of those various discoveries which mark the epochs 
of astronomical science In other countries vast pro- 
gress was made , and Newton in particular, by his 
immense geneializations, icfoimod nearly every branch 
of physics, and remodelled astronomy by carrying the 
law's of gravitation to the extremity of the solar system 
On the other hand, France had fallen into such a toi- 
por, that these wonderful discoveries, which changed 
the face of knowledge, were entirely neglected, there 
being no instance of any French astronomer adopting 
them until 1732, that is, forty-five years aftci they 
had been published by their immortal author 21 Even 


*' In the report presented to 
Napoleon by the French Insti- 
tute, it is said of the roign of 
Louis XIV , ' les sciences exact es 
et les sciences physiques peu cul- 
tiv^es en Franco dans un si^cle 
qui paroissoit no tiouver de 
charmes quo dans la literature * 
Daacr, liapport Htstoriquc, p 
24 Or, as Lacrctelle expresses 
it {Dix-huitikme Sikle, vol n 
p 10), ‘La Franco, apr^s avoir 
iourm Descartes et Pascal, out 
pendant quelque temps a envier 
iux nations mrang&rea la gloire 


de produire des g6mes create urs 
dans les sciences } 

i2 A writer late in the seven- 
teenth century sajs, with some 
simplicity, ‘the present king of 
France is reputed an encourager 
of choice and able men, in all 
faculties, who can attribute to 
his greatness ’ Aubrey's Leiters y 
vol n p 621 

23 The Pnncipia of Newton 
appeared in 1687 , and Maupei- 
tuis, m 1712, * w is the first as- 
tronomer of France who under- 
took a critical defence of the 
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m matters of detail, tlie most valuable improvement 
made by French astronomers during the power ot 
Louis XIV was not original They laid claim to the 
invention of the micrometer , an admirable resource, 
which, as they supposed, was first contrived by Picard 
and Auzout 14 The truth, however, is, that here agai n 
they were anticipated by the activity of a freer and 
less protected people , since the micrometer was in 
vented by Gascoigne m or just before 1639, when the 
English monarch, so far from having leisure to patronize 
science, was about to embark m that struggle which, 
ton years later, cost him hts crown and his life 25 

The absence m France, during this period, not only 
of great discoveries, but also of mere practical inge- 
nuity, is certainly very striking In investigations 
requiring minuto accuracy, the necessary tools, if at all 


theory of gravitation’ Grants 
Hist of Physical Astronomy , pp 
31, 43 In 1738, Voltaire writes, 
* La France eet jusqu’A present 
le seul pays oi les thrones de 
Newton en physique, etde Boor- 
haave en m&lecme, soient com- 
battuee Nous n’avons paB en- 
core de bons 616ments ae phy- 
sique, nous avons pour toute 
aetronomie le livre de Bion, qui 
n’esfc qu’un ramas informe de 
quelques m^raoires de l’acadi- 
mie ’ Correspond m (Euvres de 
Voltaire , vol xlvn p 340 On 
the tardy reception of Newton’s 
discoveries in France, compare 
Eloge de Lacaille , in (Euvres de 
BatUy , Pans, 1790, \ol l pp 
175, 176 All this is the more 
remarkable, because several of 
the conclusions at which Newton 
had arrived were divulged before 
they were embodied in the Pnn- 
cipia , and it appears from 
Brewster's IAfe of Newton (vol l 

E p 25, 26, 290J), that his specu- 
iLons concerning gravity began 


in 1666, or perhaps in the 
autumn of 1665 

34 ‘L’abb6 Picard fut en so 
ci6t6 avec Auzout, 1’inventeurdu 
micrometre ’ Biog Unw vol 
xxxiv p 253 See also Prifact 
de V H ist de V Acad des Sciences , 
in (Euvres de Fontenelle , Pans, 
1766, vol x p 20 

The best account I hav* 
seen of the invention of the mi- 
crometer, is in Mr Grant’s re- 
cent work, History of Pnysical 
Astronomy , pp 428, 450-4 53, 
where it is proved that Gascoigne 
invented it m 1639, or possibly 
a year or two earlier Compare 
Humboldts Cosmos , vol m p 
52 , who also ascribes it to Gas- 
coigne, but erroneously dates il 
in 1640 Montucla ' Hist dcs 
Mathbnat vol u pp 670, 571) 
admits thepnonty of Gascoigne , 
but underrates his merit, being 
apparently unacquainted with 
the evidence which Mr Grant 
subsequently adduced 
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complicated, were made by foreigners, the native work- 
men being too unskilled to construct them , and Dr 
Lister, who was a very competent judge, 2G and who was 
in Pans at the end of the seventeenth century, supplies 
evidence that the best mathematical instruments sold 
in that city were made, not by a Frenchman, but by 
Butterfield, an Englishman residing there 27 Noi did 
they succeed better m matters of immediate and obvious 
utility The improvements effected in manufactures 
were few and insignificant, and were calculated, not 
for the comfort of the people, but for the luxury of the 
idle classes aa What was really valuable was neglected , 
no gieat invention was made, and by the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV scarcely anything had been done 
m machinery, or in those other contrivances which. 


iB For a short account of this 
able man, see Lankcstcr's Mem 
of Ray, p 17 

17 Notwithstanding the strong 
prejudice then existing against 
Englishmen, Butterfield was em- 
ploy ed by ‘ the king and all the 
princes ’ Lister's Account of 
Pans at the close of the Si ven- 
teenth Century , edited by Dr 
Henning, p 85 Fontenelle men- 
tions * M Hubin/ as one of the 
most celebrated makers m Pane 
in 1087 ( Eloge d’ Amoltons, in 
(Euvres de Fontenelle , Paris, 
1766, vol v p 113), but has 
forgotten to state that he too was 
an Englishman ‘Lutetiae se- 
dem posuerat ante ahquod te lu- 
pus Anglus quidam nomine Hu - 
btnus, vir ingeniosus, atque hu- 
jusmodi machmationum pentus 
opifex et industrms ilommem 
adn,' &c Huetn Commentanus 
de Rebus ad eum pertmentibus , 
p 346 Thus, again, in regard 
to time-keepers, the vast supe- 
riority of the English makers, 
late in the reign of Louis XIV , 

701 II 


was equally incontestable Com* 
pare Riog TJntv vol xxiv pp 
242 243, with Brewster's life oj 
Newton, vol. u p 2 62 , and as 
to the middle of the reign of 
Louis XIV , see Elo<,e de Stbcis, 
tun, m (Euvres de Fontenelle, 
vol vi pp 332, 333 
28 * Les manufactures 6taient 
plutfit dingoes vers lo bnllant 
que vers 1’ utile On Vefforija, 
par un arr6t du mois de mais 
1700, d’extirper, ou du moms de 
red ui re beau coup les f ibnques 
de baa au metier Mulgr6 cettt 
fausse direction, les objets d’un 
luxe tr&s recherche faisaient de? 
progr&s bien lents En 1687, 
apr?s la mort de Colbert, la cour 
eoldait encore 1 indus trie des 
barbares, et faisnit fabriquer et 
broder sos plus beaux habits a 
Constantinople ’ Lemon tey, Eta - 
hlissement de Louis XIV, p 364 
Lacretelle (Dix-huitihne Sibcle, 
vol n p 5) sayB, that during 
the last thirty years of the reign 
of Louis XIV 1 les manufacture!! 
tombaienL 1 
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by economising national labour, mcrcaso national 
wealth 29 

While such was the state, not only of mathematical 
and astronomical science, but also of mechanical and 
inventive aits, corresponding symptoms of declining 
power were seen m other departments In physiology, 
in anatomy and m medicine, we look m vain for any 
men equal to those by whom France had once been 
tionomed The greatest discovery of this kind evei 
made by a Frenchman, was that of the receptacle of 
the chyle , a discovery which, m the opinion of a high 
authority, is not inferior to that of the circulation of 
the blood by Harvey 30 This important step in our 
knowledge is constantly assigned to the age of Louis 
XIV , as it it were one of the results of his gracious 
bounty , but it would be difficult to tell what Louis 
had to do with it, since the discovery was made by 
Pocquet in 1647, 31 when the great king was nine years 
old After Pecquet, the most eminent of the French 
anatomists in the seventeenth century was Riolan , and 
his name we also find among the illustrious men who 
adorned the reign of Louis XIV But the principal 
works of Riolan weie written before Louis XTV was 
born, his last work was published m 1652, and he 
himsolf died in 1657 32 Then there came a pause, and, 
dui mg tluee generations, the French did nothing for 
these great subjects they wrote no work upon them 
winch is now road, they made no discoveries, and they 


•* Cuvier ( Bvog Unw \o\ 
xxx\ ii p 199) thus describes the 
condition of 1 ranee only seven 
ye irs after the death of Louis 
XIV ‘ Nos forges ^talent alors 
presque dans l'enfance , et nous 
ne faisions point d’acier tout 
eelui qu’exigeaient les diflterents 
metiers nous vuiait de I Stranger 
Nous ne faisions point 
non plus alors de fer blanc, et ii 
ne nous vetmit que de PAlle- 
magne * 

' Certnuu meat U d^couverte 
de Petquet ue brille pas moms 


dans l'hisboire de notre art que 
la v£nt6 d6moutrec pour la pre- 
miere fois par Harvey ’ Spring el , 
Hist de la Mkdccine , vol iv 

p 208 

81 Henle ( Anatomic Gknfaale, 
vul n p 106) says, that the dis- 
co\ery was made in 1649, but 
the historians of medicine assign 
it to 1617 Springe/, Ilut de la 
Mkdecine , vol iv pp 207, 405 f 
Renouard , Hut de la Midectne, 
vol n p 173 

Biog Untv vol xxxvm. 
pp 123, 124 
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seemed to have lost all heart, until that revival of 
knowledge, winch, as we shall presently see, took place 
in France about tho middle of the eighteenth century 
In the practical parts of medicine, m its speculative 
parts, and m the arts connected with surgeiy, the same 
law prevails The Fiench, m these, as m other matters, 
had formerly produced men of great eminence, who 
had won for themselves an European reputation, and 
whose works are still remembered Thus, only to 
mention two or three instances, they had a long line of 
illustrious physicians, among whom Femel and Joubert 
were the earliest , 13 they had, in surgery, Ambroise 
Pare, who not only introduced important practical im- 
provements , 34 but who has the still larer merit of being 
one of the founders of comparative osteology , 35 and 
they had Baillou, who late m the sixteenth and early in 
fche seventeenth century, advanced pathology, by con- 
necting it with the study of morbid anatomy 36 Under 
Louis XIV all this was changed Under him, surgery 
was neglected, though in other countries its progress 

” Some of the great steps of a ligature to a bleeding ar- 
taken by Joubert are concisely tery ’ 

stated in Brous^ais, Examen des w ‘C’^tait laune vue Lr&s-mg6- 
Doitnnes Miduales, vol l pp meusc et tr&s-juste qu’ Ambroise 
293, 294, vol m p 361 Com- Par6 donnait pour la premiere 
pare Sprengel, Hist de la Mide- fois C’^tait an commencement 
cine, vol in p 210 Fernel, d’ost^ologie compare’ Cuvier, 
though enthusiastically praisod Hist des Sciences , part u p 42 
by Patm, was probably hardly To this I may add, that he is the 
equal to Joubert Lettrcs de first French writer on medical 
Patm , vol ill pp 59, 199, 648 jurisprudence See Paris and 
At p 106, Patm calls Fernel ‘ le Fonblanque's Medical Jurispru- 
premier m^decin de son temps, dence , 1823, vol i p xvin 
et pout-6tre le plus grand qrn M 1 L’un des premiers auteurs 
era jamais * a qui l’on doit des observations 

See a summary of them in cadav^nques aur les maladies, 
Sprengel , Hist de la Medecme , estle fame ux Baillou ’ Broussais , 
vol in pp 405, 406, vol vu Examen des Doctrines Midicales , 
pp 14, 15 Sir Benjamin Brodie vol n p 218 See also vol m 
{Lectures on Surgery, p 21) says, p 362, and Renouard, Hist de 
* Few greater benefits have been la Midecme , voh n p 89 The 
conferred on mankind than that value of his services is recognized 
for which we are indebted to in a recent able work Phillips on 
Ambrose Parey- the application Scrofula , 1846, p 1C 
o 2 
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was rapid J7 The English, by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, had taken considerable steps m medi- 
cine its therapeutical branch being reformed chiefly 
by Sydenham, its physiological bianch by Glisson 3 * 
But the age of Louis XIV cannot boast of a single 
medical writer who can be compai ed to these , not even 
one whose name is now known as having made any 
specific addition to our knowledge In Pans, the 
practice of medicine was notoriously inferior to that in 
the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England, while in 
the Fiench provinces, the ignorance, even ot the best 
physicians, was scandalous * 9 Indeed, it is no exag- 
geiation to say that, during the whole of this long 
period, the Fiench in these matters cflected compara- 
tively nothin g , they made no contributions to clinical 
htcratuie , 40 and scarcely any to therapeutics, to patho- 
logy, to physiology, or to anatomy 41 


,T ‘The most celebrated sur- 
geon of the sixteenth century 
was Ambroise Pu6 hroin 

the time of Par6 until the com- 
mencomeut of the eighteenth 
century, surgery was but little 
cultivated in France Miunceau, 
Saviard, and Belloste, were the 
only trench surgeons of note 
who could bo contrasted with so 
many eminent men of other 
nations During the eighteenth 
century, trance produced two 
surgeons of extraordin uy genius , 
these are Petit and Desault ’ 
Bowman's Surgery, in Fncyilop 
of Medical Sciences , 1847, 4to 
pp 829, 830 

H8 It is unnecessary to adduce 
evidence respecting the services 
rendered by Sydenham, as they 
are universally admitted , but 
what, perhaps, is less generally 
known, is, that Glisson antici- 
pated those important views con- 
cerning irritability, which were 
afterwards developed by Haller 


and Gorter Compare Bniouard, 
Hist de le Medicine, vol n 
p 192, Ml lot son's Human Bhy 
sxol p 471, Bordas Demouhn , 
Cartcsianume, vol i p 170 , In 
Wagner's Physiol 1841, p 655, 
the theory is too exclusively as- 
cribed to Haller 

39 Of this we have numerous 
complaints from foreigners who 
visited France I will quote the 
testimony of one celebrated man 
In 1699, Addison writes from 
Blois ‘ I made use of one 
of the physicians of this place, 
who are as cheap as our English 
farriers, and generally as igno- 
rant * Atkin's Life of Addison , 
vol i p 74 

10 Indeed, France was the last 
g”eat country in Europe in which 
\ chair of clinical medicine was 
established See lienouaid, Hist 
de la Mkdecine, vol n p 312 , 
and Boudlaud , Philos Meduah, 
p 114 

41 M Boudlaud, in hi a account 
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In what are called the natural sciences, we also find 
the French now brought to a stand In zoology, they 
had formerly possessed remarkable men, among whom 
Belon and Rondelet were the most conspicuous 42 but, 
under Louis XIV , they did not produce one original 
observer m this great field of unpin y 43 In chemistry, 
a^ain, Rey had, m the reign of Louis XIII , struck out 
views of such vast importance, that he anticipated some 
of those generalizations which formed the glory of the 
French intellect m the eighteenth century 44 During 
the corrupt and frivolous age of Louis XIV , all this 
was forgotten , the labours of Sey were neglected , and so 
complete was the indifference, that even the celebrated 
experiments of Boyle remained unknown in France for 
more than forty years after they were published 45 

Connected with zoology, and, to a philosophic mind, 
inseparable from it, is botany which, occupying a 

of the state of medicine in the who, so early as 1630, antici- 
seventeentb century, does not pated some of the generalizations 
mention a single Frenchman made a hundred and fifty years 
during this period See Bon'd- later by Lavoisier, see Liebig's 
laud , Philosophic Mldicale , pp 13 Letters on Chemistry , pp 46, 47 , 
seq During many years of the Thomson's Hist of Chemistry , 
power of Louis XIV , the French vol n pp 95, 96 , Humboldt -6 
Academy only possessed one ana- Cosmos , vol n p 729, Cuvier , 
tomist , and of him, few students Pr ogres des Sciences, vol i 
of physiology have ever heard p 30 

' M du Verney fut asbez long- 45 Cuvier {Vrogrks des Sciences, 
temps le seul anatomiste de vol l p 30) sajs of Rey, 1 son 
Tacad6mie, et ce ne fut qu’on 6erit 6tait tomb6 dans l’oubli le 
1684 qn’on lui joigmt M Mery’ plus profond,’ and, in another 
Eloge de Bu Verney , in (Euvres work, the same great authority 
de Fontenelle , vol vi p 392 writes ( Hist des Sciences, part n 

42 Cuvier , Hist des Sciences , p 333) 4 II y avait plus de 

part n pp 64-73, 76-80 quarante ans que Becker avait 

43 After Belon, nothiDg was pr6sent5 sa nouvelle thi’one, 

done in France for the natural d6velopp6e par Stahl , ll y avait 
In story of animals until 1734, encore plus long-temps que les 
when there appeared the first experiences de Boyle sur la 
volume of Reaumur’s great work tlnmie pneumatique avaient 6te 
See Swamson on the Study of Nat publics, et cependant, nen de 
Hist pp 24, 43 tout cela n’en trait encore dans 

44 On this remarkable man, l’enseignement g6n6ral de U 
who was the first philosophic chimie, du moms ea France 
chemist Europe produced, and 
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middle place between the animal and mineral world 
indicates their relation to each other, and at different 
points touches the confines of both It also throws 
great light on the functions of nutrition , 46 and on the 
laws of development , while, from the marked analogy 
between animals and vegetables, we have every reason 
to hope that its further progress, assisted by that of 
electricity, will prepare the way for a comprehensive 
theory of life, to which the resources of our knowledge 
are still unequal, but towards which the movements of 
modem science aie manifestly tending On these 
grounds, far moio than for the sake of practical advan- 
tages, botany will always attract the attention of 
thinking men , who, neglecting views of immediate 
utility, look to largo and ultimate results, and only 
value particular facts m so fai as they facilitate the 
discovery of general tiutlis The first step m this 
noble study was taken towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when authors, instead of copying what 
previous writers had said, began to observe nature for 
themselves 47 The next step was, to add experiment to 
obscivatiou but it requited another hundred yeais 
befoio tins could be done with accuracy , because the 
microscope, which is essential to such inquiries, was 

The highest present geno- d engrais, on en d’autres termes 
rahzations of the laws of nutn- ilt&^es, c cst-a-dire ramen^es a 
tion are those by M Chevreul , 1 6tat de pnncipes plus simples, 

which are thus summed up by plus solubles Au contraire, les 
MM Robin ot Verdoil, in their ammauxplus6le\ 6s dans 1 6chelle 
admirable work, Chimic Anato - organique ont besom de matures 
mique, vol i p 203, Paris, 1853 bien plus complexes quant aux 
* En passant des plantes aux principcs nnmediats qui les com- 
auimaux, nous \ 0 }ons que plus posen t, et plus \ arises dans leurs 
l’orgamsation de ces deimers est piopn6t6s ' 
compliqu^e, plus les aliments 47 Brimfels in 1530, and Fuchs 
dont lls se noumssent eont com- in 1 042, were the two first writers 
pkxcs ct analogues par leurs who observed the vegetable king- 
pnncipos immediate aux prin- dom for themselves, instead of 
cipes des organes qu’ils doivent copying what the ancients had 
entretemr said Compare Whewell't Hist 

• En definitive, on voit que les of the Sciences , vol m pp 306, 
r6g6taujt se noumssent d’eau, 30C, with Pultenetfs Hist qf 
d’acide carbomque, d’autres gaz Botany, vol l p 38 
et de mati&res organiques k l’4tat 
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only invented about 1620, and the labour of a whole 
generation was needed to make it available for minute 
investigations 48 So soon, however, as this resource 
was sufficiently matured to be applied to plants, the 
march of botany became rapid, at least as far as details 
are concerned , for it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the facts were actually generalized But, 
in the preliminary work of accumulating the facts, 
great energy was shown , and, for reasons stated m an 
earlier part of the Introduction, this, like other studies 
relatmg to the external world, advanced with pecuhai 
speed during the reign of Charles II The tracheae of 
plants weie discovered by Hensliaw in 1661 , 49 and 
their cellular tissue by Hooke m 1667 50 These were 
considerable approaches towaids establishing the 
analogy between plants and animals , and, within a few 
years, Grew effected still more of the same kind Ho 
made such minuto and extensive dissections, as to raise 
the anatomy of vegetables to a separate study, aud 
prove that their organization is scarcely less compli- 
cated than that possessed by animals 61 His first work 

49 The microscope was exhi- stir's Life of Newton, vol i pp 
bited m London, by Drebbel, 29, 242, 243 
about 1620, and this appears to 49 See Balfour's Botany, p 16 
be the earliest unquestionable In Pulteney’s Progress of Botany 
notice of its use, though some in England , this beautiful dis 
writers assert that it was in- covery is, if I rightly remember, 
vented at the beginning of the not even alluded to, but it 
seventeenth century, or even in appears, from a letter written in 
1590 Compare the different 1672, that it was then becoming 
statements, in PouUlit, Element generally known, and had been 
de Physique, vol n p 357 , confirmed by Grew and Malpighi 
Humboldt 1 8 Cosmos , vol n pp Bay's Correspond edit 1818 
699, 700, Sprengel , Hist de la p 98 Compare Richard , LB~ 
Mldecme, vol iv p 337, Winch- mentsde Botamque,^ 46, where, 
ler , Gest h der Botanik, p 136, however, M Richard erroneously 
Quekett's Treatise on the Micro- supposes that Grew did not 
scope , 1848, p 2, Cuvier, Hist know of the tracheae till 1 682 
des Sciences, part n p 470, Hal- 50 Compare Cuvier , Hu>t des 
lam's Lit of Europe , vol m Sciences , part n p 471, with 

p 202, Leslie's Nat Philos p 52 ThomsorCs Vegetable Chemistry, 

On the subsequent improvement p 960 

of the microscope during the Dr Thomson ( Vegetable Che- 
seventeenth century, see Brew- mistry , p 950) says ‘ But the 
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was wnitcn in 1670, 52 and, in 1676, another English- 
man, Millington, ascertained the existence of a dis- 
tinction of sexes , C3 thus supplying further ovidcnce of 
the liai mony between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and of the unity of idea which regulates their 
composition 

Tins is what was etFected in England during the 
i cign of Cliai les 11 , and we now ask what was done 
m Fiance, during the same period, under the munificent 
pationago of Louis XIV The answer is, nothing , no 
discovciy, no idea, winch forms an epoch in this lm- 
poitant depat tment of natuial science The son of the 
celehiatcd Sir Thomas Bi own visited Pans m the hope 
of making some additions to Ins knowledge of botany, 
which he thought lie could not fail to do m a country 
wheic science was hold in such honour, its piofessors so 
caressed by the court, and its researches so bountifully 
encouiagod To his sm prise, lie, m 1665, found in that 
great city no one capable of teaching Ins favourite pur- 
suit, and oven the public lectures on it miserably 


person to whom we aro indebted 
for the first attempt to ascertain 
the structure of plants by dissec- 
tion and microscopical observa- 
tions, w \s Dr Nathaniel Grew’ 
The character of Greu’s inquiries, 
as ‘ \ lowing the internal, as well 
as external pirts of plants/ is 
also noticed in Ray's Coi r< % pond 
p 188, and M W in ckler (Gesch 
der Botamk, p <182) ascribes to 
him and Malpighi the ‘ neuen 
Aufcehwung’ taken by vegetable 
physiology late in the seventeenth 
centuiy See also, on Grew, 
Jwd/eys Botany, vol i p 93 , 
and Third Report of Bnt A^soo 
p 27 

J The first book of his Ana- 
tomy of Plant* was laid before 
tue Royal Society in 1670, and 
printed in 1671 HallanCs Lit of 
Europe , vol m p 680, and 


Jhomson's Hist of the Royal 

Roc iet y p 44 

59 f The presence of sexual 
organs in plants was first shown 
m 1676, by Sir Thomas Milling- 
ton , and it was afterwards con- 
filmed by Grew, Malpighi, and 
Ray * Balfour's Botany , p 236 
See also Pullency's Progress of 
Botany , vol i pp 336, 337 , and 
Jjindleifs Botany, xo\ n p 217 
and, as to Ray, who was rather 
slow m admitting the dmcovery, 
see Lankeslers Mem of Ray, 
p 100 Before this, the soxual 
system of vegetables had been 
empirically known to several of 
the ancients, but never raised 
to a scientific truth Compare 
Ruhard , ERments dc Botamque, 
pp 363, 427, 428, with Matter , 
Hist de FEcole d Alexandra, vol 
n p 9 
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meagre and unsatisfactoiy 54 Neither then, noi at a 
much later period, did the Fi onch possess a good popu- 
lar treatise on botany still less did they make any 
improvement in it Indeed, so completely was the phi- 
losophy of the subject misunderstood, that Toumefort, 
the only French botanist of repute m the reign of Louis, 
actually rejected that discovery of the sexes of plants, 
which had been made before he began to write, and 
which aftei wards became the corner-stone of the Lin- 
nean system 66 This showed his incapacity for those 
laige views lespectmg the unity of the oigamc woild, 
which alone give to botany a scientific value , and we 
find, accoidmgly, tbat he did nothing for the physiology 
of plants, and that Ins only merit was as a collector and 
classifier of them 56 And even in Ins classification he 
was guided, not by a comprehensive comparison of thoir 
various parts, but by considerations drawn fiom the 
mere appearance of the flower 47 thus depriving botany 
of its real grandeur, degrading it into an arrangement 

64 In July 1665 ho writes from Botany , edit Wilson, 1849, p. 
Pans to his father, ‘ The lecture 51 C , Bay's Correspond pp 381, 
of plants here is only the naming 382, Tjankester's Mem of Bay, 
of them, their degrees in heat p 49 , Wmckler, Gcsch der Bo- 
und cold, and sometimes their tanik, p 142 Cuvier {Hist des 
use in phyBick , scarce a word Sciences, part n p 496), with 
more than may be seen in every quiet irony, says of it, ‘ vous 
berball' Brown Js Work s, vol l vovez, mossieurs, que cetfce m6- 
p 108 thode a le m6nte d’une grande 

64 Cuvier mentioning the in- clart4, quelle est fondle sur la 
fenonty of Tournefort’s views to forme de la fleur, et par cons6- 
those of Ins predecessors, gives as quent sur des considerations 
an instance, ‘ puisqu’il a rejeU agr4ables a saisir Ce qui 

les sexeB des plantes ’ Hist des on fit le succfes, c'ost qu« Toume- 
Sciences , part ii p 496 Hence fort joigmt 4 son ouvrage une 
he held that the farina was ex- figure de fleur et do fruit appar- 
crementitious Pultenefs Pro tenant 4 chacun de ses genres ' 
gress of Botany , vol i p 340 Even in tins, he appoars to have 

M This is admitted even by been careless, and is said to have 
his eulogist Duvau Bing Umv described ‘ a great many plants 
vol xlri p 363 he never examined nor saw ' 

47 On the method of Toumo- Letter from Dr Sherard, in 
fort, which was that of a corrollist, Nichols's Illustrations of the 
compare Buhard , Elements de Eighteenth Century, vol i p 356 
Botamgue, p 547 , Jussieu's 
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of beautiful objects, and supplying another instance of 
the way in which the Frenchmen of that generation 
impoverished what they sought to enrich, and dwarfed 
every topic, until they suited the intellect and pleased 
the eye of that ignorant and luxurious court, to whose 
favour they looked for reward, and whose applause it 
was the business of their life to gain 

The truth is, that in these, as m all matters of real 
importance, m questions requiring independent thought, 
and m questions of practical utility, the age of 
Louis XIV was an age of decay it was an age of 
misery, of intolerance, and oppression , it was an age of 
bondage, of ignominy, of incompetence This would 
long since have been universally admitted, if those who 
have written the history of that period had taken the 
trouble to study subjects without which no history can 
bo understood , or, I should rather say, without which 
no history can exist If this had been done, the repu- 
tation of Louis XIV would at once have shrunk to its 
natuial size Even at the risk of exposing myself to 
the charge of unduly estimating my own labours, 1 
cannot avoid Staying, that the facts which I have just 
pointed out have never before been collected, but have 
remained isolated in the text-books and repertories of 
the sciences to which they belong Yet without them 
it is impossible to study the ago of Louis XIV It is 
impossible to estimate the character of any period 
except by tracmg its development , in other words, by 
measuring the extent of its knowledge Therefore it 
is, that to write the history of a country without re- 
gal d to its intellectual progress, is as if an astronomer 
should compose a planetary system without regard to 
the sun, by whose light alone the planets can be seen, 
and by whose atti action they aie held m their course, 
and compelled to run in the path of their appointed 
orbits For the great luminary, even as it shines in the 
heaven, is not a more noble or a more powerful object 
than is the intellect of man m this notlier world It is 
to the human intellect, and to that alone, that overy 
country owes its knowledge And what is it but the 
progress and diffusion of knowledge which has given us 
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our arts, our sciences, our manufactures, our laws, our 
opinions, our manners, our comforts, our luxuries, oui 
civilization , in short, everything that raises us above 
the savages, who by their ignorance are degraded to 
the level of the brutes with which they herd ? Surelj , 
then, the time has now arrived when they who under- 
take to write the history of a great nation should 
occupy themselves with those matters by which alone 
the destiny of men is regulated, and should abandon 
the petty and insignificant details by which we have 
too long been weaned , details respecting the hves of 
kings, the intrigues of ministers, the vices and the 
gossip of courts 

It is precisely these higher considerations which fui- 
msh the key to the history of the reign of Louis XIV 
In that time, as m all others, the imsery of the people 
and the degradation of the country followed the decline 
of the national intellect , while this last was, in its 
turn, the result of the protective spirit — that mis- 
chievous spn it which weakens whatevei it touches If 
in the long course and compass ot history there is one 
thing more clear than another, it is, that whene\er a 
government undertakes to protect intellectual pursuits, 
it will almost always protect them in the wrong place, 
and reward the wrong men Nor is it surprising that 
tins should be the case What can kings and ministers 
know about those immense branches of knowledge, to 
cultivate which with success is often the business of an 
entire life ? How can they, constantly occupied with 
their lofty pursuits, have leisure for such inferior 
matters ? Is it to be supposed that such acquirements 
will be found among statesmen, who are always engaged 
m the most weighty concerns , sometimes writing de- 
spatches, sometimes making speeches, sometimes organ- 
ising a pai ty in the pai liament, sometimes baffling an 
intrigue in the privy-chamber ? Or if the sovereign 
should graciously bestow Ins patronage according to 
his own judgment, are we to expect that mere phi- 
losophy and science should be familiar to high and 
mighty pnnees, who have their own peculiar and 
arduous studies, and who have to learn the mysteries 
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of heraldry, the nature and dignities of rank, the com- 
parative value of the different orders, decorations, and 
titles, the laws of precedence, the prerogatives of noble 
birth, the names and powers of ribbons, stars, and 
garters, the various modes of conferring an honour or 
installing into an office, the adjustment of ceremonies, 
the subtleties of etiquette, and all those other courtly 
accomplishments necessary to the exalted functions 
which they perform ? 

The mere statement of such questions proves the 
absurdity of the principle which they mvolve For, 
unless we believe that kings are omniscient as well as 
immaculate, it is evident that m the bestowal of rewards 
they must be guided either by personal caprice or by 
the testimony of competent judges And since no one 
is a competent judge of scientific excellence unless he 
is himself scientific, we are driven to this monstrous 
alternative, that the rewards of intellectual labour 
must be conferred injudiciously, or else that they must 
be given according to the verdict of that very class by 
whom they are received In the first case, the reward 
will be ridiculous , m the latter case, it will bo dis- 
graceful In the former case, weak men will be bene- 
fited by wealth winch is taken from industry to be 
lavished on idleness But m the latter case, those men 
of real genius, those great and illustrious thinkers, who 
are the masters and teachers of the human race, are to 
be tricked out with trumpery titles , and after scram- 
bling m miserable rivalry for the sordid favours of a 
court, they are then to be turned into beggars of the 
state, who not only clamour for their share of the spoil, 
but even regulate the proportions into which the shares 
ai o to bo divided 

Under such a system, the natuial results are, Gist, 
the impoverishment and servility of genius then the 
decay of knowledge , then the decline of the country 
Three times in the history of the world has this expe- 
i iment been tried In the ages of Augustus, of Leo X , 
and of Louis XIV , the same method was adopted, and 
the same result ensued In each of these ages, there was 
much apparent splendour, immediately succeeded by 
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sudden ruin In each instance, the brilliancy survived 
the independence , and in each instance, the national 
spirit sank under that pernicious alliance between 
government and literature, by virtue of which the po- 
litical classes become very powerful, and the intellectual 
classes very weak, simply because they who dispense 
the patronage will, of course, receive the homage , and 
if, on the one hand, government is always ready to 
reward literature, so on the other hand, will literature 
be always ready to succumb to government 

Of these three ages, that of Louis XIV was in- 
comparably the worst , and nothing but the amazing 
energy of the French people could have enabled them 
to rally, as they afterwards did, from the effects of so 
enfeebling a system But though they rallied, the 
effort cost them deal The struggle, as we shall pre 
sently see, lasted two generations, and was only ended 
by that frightful Revolution which formed its natural 
climax What the real history of that struggle was, I 
shall endeavour to ascertain towards the conclusion of 
this volume Without, however, anticipating the course 
of affairs, we will now proceed to what I have already 
mentioned as the second great characteristic of the 
reign of Louis XIV 

II The second intellectual characteristic of the reign 
of Louis XIV is, in importance, hardly infeiior to the 
first We have already seen that the national intellect, 
stunted by the protection of the court, was so diverted 
from the noblest blanches of knowledge, that in none of 
them did it produce anything worthy of being recorded 
As a natural consequence, the minds of men, driven 
from the higher departments, took refuge m the lower, 
and concentrated themselves upon those inferior sub- 
jects, where the discovery of truth is not the mam 
object, but where beauty of form and expression are the 
things chiefly pui sued Thus, the first consequence of 
the patronage of Louis XIV was, to diminish the field for 
genius, and to sacrifice science to art The second con- 
sequence was, that, even m art itself, there was soon 
seen a marked decay For a short time, the stimulus 
produced its effect , but was followed by that collapse 
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which is its natural result So essentially vicious is thG 
whole system of patronage and rewaid, that after the 
death of those wi iters and artists, whose works form 
the only redeeming point in the reign of Louis, there 
was found no one capable of even imitating their excel- 
lences The poets, dramatists, painters, musicians, 
sculptors, architects, were, with hardly an exception, 
not only born, but educated under that freer policy, 
which existed before his tunc When they began thoir 
labours, they benefited by a munificence winch encou- 
raged the activity of their genius But m a few years, 
that generation having died off, the hollowness of the 
whole system was clearly exposed Motg than a quai 
ter of a century before the death of Louis XIV , most 
of these eminent men had ceased to live , and then it 
was seen to how miserable a plight the country was re- 
duced under the boasted patronage of tho great king 
At the moment when Louis XTV died, there was 
Bcaicely a wntei or an artist in Fiance who enjoyed an 
European reputation This is a circumstance well worth 
our notice If we compate the different classes of lite- 
rature, wo shall find that sacied oiatory, being the leasv 
influenced by the king, was able the longest to bear up 
against his system Massillon belongs partly to the 
subsequent reign , but e\en of the other great divines, 
Bossuet and Bourdnlono both lived to 1704, 58 Mascaron 
to 1703, 59 and Flechier to 1710 60 As, howevei, the 
king, particularly m his lattei years, was very fearful 
of meddling with the church, it is m profane matters 
that we can best trace the workings of his policy, be- 
cause it is there that his interference was most active 
With a view to this, the simplest plan will be, to look, 
m the first place, into the history of the fine arts , and 
after ascertaining who the greatest artists weie, observe 
the year in which they died, remembering that tho go- 
vernment of Louis XIV began in 1661, and ended m 
1715 

If, now, we examine this period of fifty- four yeais, wc 

** Biog Umv vol v pp 236, 58 Ihd xxvn p 351 

M Ibid xv p 35 


358 
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shall be struck by the remarkable fact, that everything 
which is celebrated was effected m the first half of it , 
while more than twenty years before its close, the most 
eminent masters all died without leaving any successors 
The six greatest painters in the reign of Louis XIV 
were Poussin, Lesueur, Claude Lorraine, Le Brun, and 
the two Mignards Of these, Le Brun died in 1690 , 61 
the elder Mignard in 1668 , 62 the younger m 1695 , 6J 
Claude Lorraine m 1682, 64 Lesueur in 1655 , 65 and 
Poussin, perhaps the most distinguished of all the 
French school, died in 16 6 5 66 The two greatest archi- 
tects were, Claude Perrault and Francis Mansart , but 
Perrault died in 1688 , 67 Mansart m 1666 , 68 and Blonde], 
the next m fame, died m 1686 69 The greatest of all 
the sculptors was Puget, who died in 1694 70 Lulli, the 
founder of Fiencli music, died in 1687 71 Qumault, the 
gieatest poet of French music, died m 1688 73 Under 


81 Ibid, xxm p, 496 

62 Ibid xxix p 17 

65 Ibid xxix p 19 

84 ‘ His best pictures were 
painted from about 1640 to 1660, 
he died m 1682’ Wornum's 
Epochs of Painting , Lend 1847 
p 399 Voltaire (Si&t It de Lou is 
A IV, in (Euvres , vol xix p 205) 
says that he died in 1678 

64 Biog Univ vol xxiv p 327, 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
vol li pp 454, 455 

66 Biog Univ vol xxxv p 
579 Poussin was Barry’s ‘ fa- 
vourite ’ painter letter from 
Barry, in Burke's Correspond 
vol l p 88 Compare Otter's 
Life of Clarke, vol n p 55 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (Works, 
vol l pp 97, 351, 376) appears 
to have preferred him to any of 
the French school , and in the 
report presented to Napoleon by 
the Institute, he is the only 
French painter mentioned by the 
side oi the Greek and Italian 


artists Darner, Rapport His - 
torique, p 23 

87 Biog Univ vol mm p 
411 , Si hie de Louis XIV, in 
(Euvres de Voltaire , vol xix p 
158 

68 Biog Univ vol xxvi p 503 

69 Ibtd vol iv p 593 

70 Ibid vol xxxvi p 300 
Respecting him, see Lady Mor- 
gan's France , vol n pp 30, 31 

71 M Capeflgue (louts XIV, 
\ol u p 79) says, ‘Lullimourut 
cn 1689,’ but 1687 is the date 
assigned in Biog Univ vol xxv 
p 425 , in Chalmers' s Biog Diet 
vol xx p 483 , in Rosds Biog 
Diet vol ix p 350 , and in 
Monteil, Divers Etats , vol vu 
p 63 In (Euvres de Voltaire, 
vol xix p 200, he is called 1 le 
p&re de la vraie musique en 
France ’ He was admired by 
Louis XIV Lettres de Skvtgne, 
vol n pp 162, 163 

12 Biog Univ vol xxxvi p 
42 Voltaire ((Euvres, vol xix 
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these eminent men, tho fine arts, m the leigm of Lome 
XIV , reached their zenith , and during the last thirty 
years of his life, then decline was poi tentously rapid 
This was the case, not only m architecture and music, 
but even in painting, which, being more subservient 
than they are to personal vanity, is more likely to 
flourish under a rich and despotic government The 
genius, however, of painters fell so low, that long before 
the death of Louis XIV , France ceased to possess one 
of any merit , and when his successor came to tho 
throne, this beautiful art was, m that groat countiy, 
almost extinct 73 

These are startling facts , not matters of opinion, 
which may be disputed, but stubborn dates, supported 
by irrefiagablo testimony And if we examine in the 
same mannei the literature of the age of Louis XTV^ 
we shall arrive at similar conclusions If we ascertain 
the dates of those masterpieces winch adorn his reign, 
we shall find that during the last five-and-twenty years 
of his life, when his patronage had been tho longest in 
operation, it was entirely barren of results , m other 
words, that when the French had been most habituated 
to Ins protection, they weie least able to effect great 
things Louis XIV died in 1715 Racine produced 
Phedre m 1677 , Andromaque in 1667 , Athelie m 1691 74 
Moliere published the Misanthrope m 1666 , Tartuffe 

p 162} says, 1 personne n’a du si&cle de Louis XIV 
jamais &gal& Quinault , ’ and Mr 11 est certain que les vmgt cinq 
Hallam (Lit of Europe, vol m derm ires annees du r&gne de 
p 607), ‘ the unrivalled poet of Louis XIV n’offrirent que des 
French music’ See also I e ttres productions tres-inf6neures,’ &c 
de Dudejfand a Walpole , vol n Thus too Barrington (Observa- 
p 432 tion8 on the Statutes , p 377), ‘It 

7 * When Louis XV ascended is very remarkable that the 
the throne, painting in France French school hath not produced 
was in the lowest state of degra- any very capital painters since 
dation ’ Lady Morgan's France , the expensive establishment by 
voL u p 31 Lacretelle (Zhx- Louis XIV of the academies at 
huitilme SiLlc, vol u p 11) Rome and Pans * 
say fi 1 Lea beaux arts d£g4n4- 74 liiog Umv vol xxxvi pp 

r&rent plus sensiblement que les 499, 602 , Ilallam' s Lit vol in 
lettres pendint la seconde partie p 493 
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in 1667 , the Avare in 1668 76 The Lutrm of Boileau 
was written in 1674, his best Satires in 1666 76 The 
last Fables of La Fontaine appeared m 1678, and his 
last Tales in 1671 77 The Inquiry ? especlmg Truth, by 
Malebranche, was published in 1674, 78 the Gaiacteres 
of LaBruyeie m 1687, 79 the Maximes of Rochefou- 
cauld in 1665 80 The Provincial Letters of Pascal were 
written 1656, and he himself died in 1662 81 As to 
Corneille, his great Tragedies weie composed, some 
while Louis was still a boy, and the others before the 
king was born 82 Such were the dates of the master- 
pieces of the age of Louis XIV The authors of these 
immortal works all ceased to write, and nearly all ceased 
to live, before the close of tho seventeenth century , and 
wo may fairly ask the admirers of Louis XrV who 
those men weie that succeeded them Where have 
their names been registered ? Where are their woiks to 
be found? Who is theie that now reads the books of 
those obscuie lurelings, who foi so many years thronged 
the court of the gieat king? Who has heard any 
thing of Campistron, La Chapel le, Genes t, Duccrceau, 
Dancourt, Dancliet, Vergicr, Catiou, ChauJieu, Le- 
gendre, Valincour, Lamotte, and the othei ignoble com 
pilers, who long icmained the brightest ornaments of 
France ? Was this, then, the consequence of the royal 
bounty ? Was tins the fruit of the royal patronage ? 
If the system of rewaid and piotection is ically advan- 
tageous to literature and to ai t, how is it that it should 
have pioduced tho meanest lesults when it had been the 


Ti Bwg Untv vol xxix pp 
306, 308 

T * Rosds Bwg Diet vol iv 
p 376 , and Biog Univ vol v 
pp 7, 8, where it is said that 
‘ ees meilleures satires ’ were 
those published in 1666 
TT Ibid vol xxm p 127 

Tennemann , Gesch der 
Philos vol x p 322 
19 Biog Univ vol vi p 175 
M Brunet, Manuel du Libraire , 
rol iv p 106, Pans 1843 , aud 
VOL a 


note in Lettres de Patm , vol l 
p 421 

81 Bwg Univ vol xxxm pp 
61, 71, Pahssot, MSm pour 
CHist de Lit vol n pp 239, 
241 

82 Polyeuctc, which is probn 
bly his greatest work, appeared 
in 1640 , MecUe in 1635 , Ihe 
Cid in 1636 , Horace and Ctnna 
both in 1639 Biog Univ vol 

pp 609-613 
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longest in operation p If the favour of kings is, as their 
flatterers toll us, of such importance, how comes it that 
the more tlio favour was displayed, the more the effects 
were contemptible ? 

Nor was this almost inconceivable penury compen- 
sated by superiority m any other department The simple 
fact is that Louis XIV survived tho entire intellect of 
the French nation, except that small part of it which 
grew up in opposition to his pimciplcs, and afterwards 
shook the throne of his successor 83 Several years be 
fore his death, and when his pi otective system had been 
m full loice for nearly half a centuiy, theie was not to 
be found in the whole of Fiance a statesman who could 
develop tho resouices of the countiy, 01 a general who 
eould defend it against its enemies Both m the civil 
service and m the military service, eveiy thing had fallen 
into disoidor At home there was nothing but con- 
fusion, abroad thero was nothing but disastei Tho 
tipvrit of Fiance succumbed, and was laid prostiate 
The men of letters, pensioned and deeoiatcd by the 
court, had degenerated into a fawning and hypocutical 
iace, who, to meet the wishes of their masters, opposed 
all improvement, and excited themselves in sujiport of 
every old abuse The end of all this was, a corruption, 
a servility, and a loss of powei more complete than has 
ever been witnessed m any of the great conntnos of 
Europe There was no populai liberty, there were no 
gi eat men , tliei e was no science , there was no htcratuie , 
there were no aits Within, theie was a discontented 
people, a rapacious government, and a beggaiod exche- 
quer Without, theie weie foreign armies, which 
piessed upon all the frontiers, and which nothing but 
their mutual jealousies, and a change in the English 
cabinet, pi evented from diamemboiing the monaichy of 
France 84 

Voltaire ( Sdcle de Louis it ‘remitrquable ’ See also Ba- 
XI V t m (Euvres , vol xx pp rant(\ lxttkrature Frangaist, p 
319-322) reluctantly confesses 28, Sismondi, Hist dts Frangats, 
the decline of the French intel* vol xxvi p 217 
lect in the latter part of the reign bi Oppressed by defeats abroad, 
of Louis , and Flassan ( Diplo- aud by famine and misery at 
mat Fran$ vol iv p 400) calls home, Louis was laid at the 
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Such was the forlorn position of that noble country 
towards the close of the reign ot Louis XIV 06 The 

mercy of his enemies and was lansquenet ont plus fair d’un 
only saved by a party revolution tnste commerce que d’un diver- 
in the English ministry * At tissement ’ 

nolfis Lectures on Modern His- In regard to the people gene- 
tory, p 137 Compare Fragments rally, the French writers supply 
sur VHistovre, article xxni m us with little information, because 
(Euvres de Voltaire, vol xxvn in that age they were too much 
p 346, with De Tocqueinlle , occupied with their great king 
Rlgne de Louis XV, vol i p 86 and their showy literature, to 
w For evidence of the depres- pay attention to mere popular 
sion and, indeed, utt(r exhaustion interests But I have collected 
of France during the latter years from other sources some infor 
of Louis XIV, compare Duclos, mation which I will now put 
Mbrrmres, vol l pp 11-18, with together, and which I recommend 
Mannontel, Hist de la Rkgcnce, to the notice of the next French 
Pans, 1826, pp 79-97 The author who undertakes to com 
Lettres tnSdites de Madame de pose a history of Louis XIV 
Mamlenon (vol l pp 263, 284, Lock, who was travelling in 

358, 389, 393, 408, 414, 422, France in 1676 and 1677, wntes 
426, 447, 457, 463, vol n pp in his journal, 4 The rent of land 
19, 23, 33, 46, 56, and numerous in France fillen one-half in 
Dther passages) fully confirm this, these few years, by reason of the 
and, moreover, prove that in poverty of the people’ Kintfs 
Paris, early in the eighteenth Life of Locke, vol l p 139 
century, the resources, even of About the same time, Sir William 
the wealthy classes, were begin- Temple says (Works, vol u p 
mng to fail, while both public 268), ‘ The French peasantiy are 
and pm ate credit were so shaker, wholly dispirited by labour and 
that it was hardly possible to want’ In 1691, another ob- 
obtain money on any terms In server, proceeding from Calais, 
1710, she, the wife of Louis XIV , wtUcb, ‘ From hence, travelling 
complains of her inability to to Paris, there was opportunity 
borrow 500 livres * Tout moil enough to observe what a pro- 
credit echoue souvent aupr&s de digious state of poverty the am- 
M Desmaretz pour une somme bition and absoluteness of a 
de cinq cents livres’ Ibid vol tyrant can reduce an opulent and 
u p 33 In 1709, she writes (vol fertile country to There were 
i p 447) ‘Le jeu dev lent m- visible all the marks and signs 
Bipide, parce qu’il n’y a presque of a growing misfortune , all the 
plus d’argent’ See also vol » dismal indications of an over- 
p 112, and m February 1711 whelming calamity The holds 
(p 161) ‘ Ce n’est pas l’abon- were uncultivated, the villages 

dance mais 1’avarice qui fait unpeopled, the houses dropping 
jouer nos oourtisans , on met le to decay’ Burton! $ Diary, note 
tout pour le tout pour avoir by Rutt, vol iv p 79 In a 
quelque argent, et les tables do tract published in 1689, the 

p 2 
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misfortunes which embittered the declining years of the 
king were, indeed, so serious, that they could not fail 
to excite our sympathy, if we did not know that they 
were the result of his own turbulent ambition, of his 
insufferable arrogance, but, above all, of a grasping and 
restless vanity, which, making him eagei to concentrate 
on his single person all the glory of France, gave rise 
to that insidious policy, which, with gifts, with honours, 
and with homed words, began by gaming the admiration 
of the intellectual classes, then made them courtly and 
time-serving, and ended by destroying all their boldness 
stifling every effoi t of original thought, and thus post- 
poning for an indefinite period the progress of national 
civilization 

author says ( Somers Tracts , vol on her last legs ’ Allan's Life oj 
x p 264), *1 have known in Addison, \ ol i p 233 Finally, 
France poor people sell their beds, in 1718— that is, three years 
and lie upon straw , sell their after the death of Louis — Ladj 
pots, kettles, and all their noces- M iry Montagu gives the follow 
sary household goods, to content ing account of the result of his 
the unmerciful collector of the reign, in a letter to Lady Rich, 
king’s taxes’ Dr Lister, who dated Pans, 10th October, 1718 
visited Pans in 1698, says, ‘Such 1 1 think nothing so terrible as 
is the vast multitude of poor objects of misery, except one had 
wretches in all paite of this city, the god-like attribute of being 
that whether a person is in a ca- able to redress them , and all the 
riageor on foot, in the street, or country villages of France show 
even in a shop, he is alike unable to nothing else While the post- 
transact business, on account of horses are changed, the whole 
the importunities of mendicants ’ town comes out to beg, with such 
Lister's Account of Pans, p 46 miserable starved faces, and thin, 
Compare a Letter from Prior , m tattered clothes, they need no 
Ellis's Letters of Literary Men , other eloquence to persuade one 
p 213 In 1708, Addison, who, of the wretchedness of their con- 
from personal observation, was dition ’ Works of Lady Mary 
well acquainted with France, Wortley Montague, vol m p 74, 
writes ‘We think here as you edit 1803 
lo in the country, that France is 
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CHAPTER V 


death of rours xrv reaction against the protective apian; 

AND PREPARATIONS FOR THF t RPXCH REVOLUTION 


At length Louis XIV died When it was positively 
known that the old king had ceased to breathe, tha 
people went almost mad with joy 1 The tyranny which 
had weighed them down was removed , and there at 
once followed a reaction which, for sudden violence, 
has no parallel m modern history 2 * The great majority 
indemnified themselves for their forced hypocrisy by 
indulging m the grossest licentiousness But among 
the generation then forming, there were some high- 
spmted youths, who had far higher views, and whose 
notions of liberty were not confined to the license of the 
gaming-house and the brothel Devoted to the great 
idea of restoring to Franco that freedom of utterance 
which it had lost, they naturally turned their eyes 
towaids the only country where the freedom was 
practised Their deteimmation to seaich for liberty 
in the place where alone it could be found, gave nse to 
that junction of the French and English intellects, 


1 ‘ L’annonce de la mort (hi 
grand roi ne produisit chez le 
peuple fran^ais qifune explosion 
de joie * Sismondi , Hist dcs 
Francais , vol xxvn p 220 
‘Lejourdes obs&ques de Loins 
XIV, on 6tablit des gmnguettes 
snr le chemm de Saint-Denis 
Voltaire, que la curiosity avoit 
men& aux fun&rafiles du eouve- 

rain, vit dans cos gmnguettes lo 

people lvre de vm et de joie de 

la mor 4 de Louis XIV * Duver 


net , Vie de Voltaire , p 29 see 
also Condorcet , Vie de Voltaire , 
p 118 , Be Tocquemlle , Rhone de 
Louis XV ', vol i p 18, Duclos, 
Mimoires, vol i p 221 , Lemon 
tcy, Ftablisiement de Louis XIV, 
pp 311, 388 

2 * Kaum hatte er aber die 
Augen geeehlossen, als alios 
umschlug Derrepnmirte Geist 
vrarf sich in eme zugellose Bewe- 
gung' Ranke , die Papste, voL 
in p 192 
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which, looking at tho immense chain of its effects, is 
by far the most impoitant fact in the history of the 
eighteenth century 

During the reign of Louis XIV , the French, puffed 
up by national vanity, despised the barbarism of a 
people who weie so uncivilized as to be always turning 
on tlieir rulers, and who, within the space of forty 
years, had executed one king, and deposed another 3 
They could not believe that such a restless hoide pos- 
sessed anything worthy the attention of enlightened 
men Our laws, our literature, and our manners, were 
perfectly unknown to them , and I doubt if at the end 
of the seventeenth century theie were, either m litera- 
tuie 01 m science, five persons m France acquainted 
with the; English language 4 But a long experience of 

* i lie shock which these events ‘la fcrocit6 des anglais* Let 
gave to the delicacy of the tres tnedites de Mamtenon, vol i 
F rench mind was very serious p 303, md elsewhere (p 109), 
The learned Siumaise declared 1 )o hais les anglais comme le 
that the English are 1 more sa- people V6ritablementje ne 
vage than their own mastiffs’ les puis souffrir ’ 

Carlylds Cromwell , vol i p 444 1 'will only give two more ll 

Another writer said tint we were lustrations of the wide diffusion 
‘ barbaies r6volt6s,’ and ‘les of such feelings In 1679, an 
barb ires sujets du roi ’ Mint ittempt was made to bring bark 
de Mottevdle, vol n pp 105, into discredit as a ‘ romfede an 
362 Patm lihoned us to the gUis’ {Sprengel, Hist de la Me- 
Trnks, and said, that having deeme, vol v p 430) and at 
oxocutod one king, we should tho end of the seventeenth cen- 
probably hang the next Littres tury, one of the arguments in 
de Patin , vol l p 261, vol n p Pans against coffee was that the 
518, vol lit p 148 Compare English liked it Montnl , Di 
Mkm do Campion, p 213 After vers Etats, vol vu p 216 
we had sent away James II , the 4 ‘Au temps de Boileau, per 
indignation of the trench rose sonne on trance n’apprenait 
still higher, and even the amia- l’anglais ’ (Euvres di Voltaire, 
ble Madame S6vign6, having oc- vol xxxvm p 337, and see vol 
casion to mention Mary the wife xix p 159 ‘ Pai mi nos grands 

of William III , could find no 6crivains du xvu* siecle, ll n’en 
better name for her than Tullia est aucun, je crois, ou l’on puisse 
* la joie est umverselle de la d6- reconnaitre un souvenir, une 
route de ce prince, dont la femme impression de 1 esprit anglais ’ 
est une Tullie * Lettres de Se- Villemain, Lit au XV 111* 8iicle, 
vtgnt f, vol v p 179 Another vol m p 324 Compare Barante , 
influential French lady mentions XVlll* Slide, p 47, and 
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the roign of Louis XIV induced the French to reconmdei 
many of thoir opinions It induced them to suspect 
that despotism may have its disadvantages, and that a 
government composed of punces and bishops is not 
necessarily the best for a civilized country They began 
to look, hrst with complacency, and then with respect^ 
upon that stiange and outlandish people, who, though 
only separated from themselves by a nanow sea, ap- 
peared to be of an altogether difieient kind , and who, 
having punished their oppressors, had earned their 
liberties and thoir piospenty to a height of which tho 
world had seen no example These feelings, which 
before the Revolution broke out, were entertained by 
the whole of tho educated classes in Franco, were in 
the beginning, conhned to those men whoso intellects 
placed them at the head of their age During the two 
generations which elapsed between the death of Louis 
XIV and the outbreak of the Revolution, there was 
hardly a Frenchman of eminence who did not eithef 
visit England or learn English , while many of them 
did both Bufton, Bnssot, Broussonnot, Condamme, 

Grimm , Correspond vol v p the Frenchman learnt for the 
135, vol xvu p 2 first tune that we had any good 

The French, during the reign poets ‘ first conceived an opinion 
of Louis XIV t principally knew of the English genius for poetry ’ 
us from the accounts given by Tickell’s btatemont, in Atkin's 
two of their countrymen, Mon- Life of Addison , vol l p 65 
conys and Sorbi&ro, both of Finally, it is said that Milton’s 
whom published their tra\els in Paradise Lost was not even 
England, but ne ther of whom by report in Franco until after 
were acquainted with the English tho death of Louis XIV , though 
language For proof of this, tho poem was published m 1667, 
see Monconys, Voyages , vol in and the king died m 1715, 
pp 34,69, 70,96, and Sorbite, ‘Nous n avions jamais entondu 
Voyage , pp 45, 70 parlor do ce poeme en France, 

When Prior armed at the avant que l’auteur de la Honnade 
court of Louis XIV as plempo- nous en eAt donn6 une id6e daus 
tentiary, no one in Pans was le neunime chapitre de son 
aware that he had written poetry Essai sur la po6sie dpique 
{Lettres sur les Anglais f in Diet Philos article Epopie, in 
(Euvres de Voltaire , vol xxvi p CEuvres de Voltaire , vol xxxix 
130), and when Addison, being p 175 see also vol lxvi p 
in Pans, presented Boiloiu with 249 
a copy of the Musa Anghcana , 
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Dehsle, Khe do Beaumont, Gout nay, Holvetius, Jussieu, 
L.ilande, Lalayotto, Laiolior, L’Hentiei, Montesquieu, 
Maupertuis, Moiellet, Mirabcau, Nollet, Rayiial, the 
celeln ated Roland, and Ins still moie celebiated wife, 
Rousseau, Segui, Suard, Yoltane — all these icmarkable 
persons flocked to London, as also did others of inferior 
ability, but of considerable influence, such as Brequmy, 
Bordes, Calonne, Ooyci, Cormatin, Dufay, Dumarest, 
Dozalhoi, Faviei, Girod, Giosley, Godm, D’Hancarville, 
Hunauld, Jais, Le Blanc, Lcdru, Lescalliei, Lmguet, 
Lesuno, Lcmonnier, Levesque do Pouilly, Montgol- 
hor, Mot and, Patu, Poissonier, Revedlon, Septchenos, 
Silhouette, Snet, Soulavie, Soules, and Valmont do 
Biicnno 

Neaily all of these carefully studied our language, 
and most of them seized the spmt of our literature 
Voltaire, in particulai, devoted himself with his usual 
aidour to the new pursuit, and acquired in England a 
knowledge of those doctrines, the piomulgation of 
which, aftei wards won for lnm so gieat a reputation 4 
He was the fiist who popularized m France the philoso- 
phy of Newton, where it lapidly superseded that of 
Descartes 6 He recommended to his countiymen the 
wntmgs of Locke , 7 which soon gained immense popu- 

4 ‘ Le vrai roi du mu' bi&cle, Hist of the Royal Society , vol l 
l est Voltaire, raais Voltaire a p 441 After this, the Cartesian 
son tour ost un ecolier de l’An- physics lost ground e\eiy day, 
gletorre A\ ant que Voltaire and in Grimm's Correspondence, 
eht connu l’Angleterro, soit par vol n p 148, there is a letter, 


quo 

Cousin, Hist de la Philos I r< Mairan’ Compare Observations 
s^rio,vol in pp 38,39 Compare it Pinsees, m QZuvrcs de 'Purgot , 
Damiron, Hist de la Philos in \ol m p 298 
France, Pane, 1828, vol l p 34 7 Which he iumk \ ei vea^y of 

• ‘J’avais 6t<$ le premier qui praising, eo that, as M Cousin 
eftt os6 d6\elopper flma nation says (Hist de la Philos II s6rie, 
los d&ouvertos de Newton, en vol u pp 311, 312), 4 Locke est 
1 a ngage intelligible ’ (Euvrcsde le \rai maitre de Voltaire,’ 
Voltaire, \ ol i p 315, see also Locke was one of the author s he 
vol xix p 87, vol xxm p 71, put into the hands of Madame 
JVhewelT s Hist of Indue Sci - du ChAtelet Condorcet, Vu de 
ences , vol n p 206 Welds Voltaire, p 296 
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lanty, and winch supplied materials to Condillac for 
Ins system of metaphysics , 8 and to Rousseau for his 
tlicoiy of education 9 Besides this, Voltaire was the 
first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare , to whose 
works lie was greatly indebted, though he afterwards 
wished to lessen what lie considered the exorbitant 
respect paid to them in Fiance 10 Indeed, so intimate 
was his knowledge of the English language , 11 that we 
can trace his obligations to Butler , 12 one of the most 
difficult of our poets, and to Tillotson , 13 one of the 
dullest of our theologians He was acquainted with 
the speculations of Berkeley , 14 the most subtle meta- 
physician who has ever written m English , and he had 
read the works, not only of Shaftesbuiy , 16 but even of 


8 Morel Vs Hist of Philos 
1846, vol i p 134, Hamilton ’< 
Discuss p 3 

9 ‘ Rousseau tira des ouvrages 
de Locke une giando partie de 
66s id6es but la politique et 
1 Education , Condillac toute sa 
philosopkie’ Vdltmam, Lit an 
XV III Slide, vol l p 83 See 
also, on the obligations of Rous- 
soau to Locko, Grimm, Corres 
pond vol v p 97 , Musset 
Pathay, Vie de Rou^siau, vol i 
p 38, vol li p 394 , Mkm de 
Morcllet t \ ol i p 113, Romillys 
Memoirs , vol l pp 211, 212 

10 In 1768, Voltaire (QZuvres, 
vol lx vi p 249) writes to Ho- 
race Walpole, ' Je suis le pre 
mier qui ait fait connait.re Shake- 
speare aux franqais * See also 
his Lettres mkdites , vol n p 
500 , Villemam, Lit au XVIII* 
Sikcle , vol in p 325, and 
Grimm , Correspond vol xn pp 
124,125,133 

n There aie extant many En- 
glish letters written by Voltaire, 
which, though of course contain- 
ing several errors, also contain 


abundant evidence of the spirit 
with which he seized our idioma- 
tic expressions In addition to 
his Lettres inedites , published at 
Pans in the presentyoar (1856), 
see Chatham Correspond vol n 
pp 131-133, and Pkillimore's 
Mem of Lyttelton, \o\ i pp 323- 
325, vol u pp 65 5, 556, 658 

u Grimm, Correspond vol l 
p 332 , Voltaire, Lettres tnedUcs, 
vol n p 258 , and the account 
of Hudibras, with translations 
from it, in (Lucres , vol xxvi pp 
132-137 , also a conversation be- 
tween Voltaire and Townley, m 
Nichols's Rlustratxons of the 
Eighteenth Century , vol in p 
722 

13 Compare Mackintosh's Me- 
moirs, vol l 341, with (Euvre s 
de Voltaire , vol xxxix p 259, 
vol xlvii p 85 

14 (Euvres de Voltaire , vol 
xxxvm pp 216-218, vol xlvi p 
282, vol xlvn p 439, vol lvn 
p 178 

I& Ibid vol xxxvu p 353, vol 
lvn p 66 , Correspond inkditi 
de Dudefand , vol n p 230 
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Chubb , 19 Garth , 17 Mandeyille, lg and Woolston 19 Mon 
tesquieu imbibed in orn countiy many of Ins principles f 
ho studied oui language , and he always expressed ad- 
miration fot England, not only m his writings, but also 
m his private conversation 50 Biiffon learnt English, 
ana his hrst appearance as an anlhoi was as the trans- 
lator of Newton and of Hales 21 Diderot, following m 
the same course, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
novels of ftichaidson , 22 ho took the idea of several of 
his plays fiom the English dramatists, particularly from 
TjiIIo , ho borrowed many of Ins arguments from Shaftes 
bury and Collins, and his earliest publication was a 
translation of Stan^an’s Ilistonj of Greece 83 Helvetms, 
who visited London, was novel weary of praising the 
people , many of the views in his great work on the 
Mmd are di awn from MandeviUe , and ho constantly 
refers to the authonty of Locke, whose pimciples hardly 
any Frenchman would at an earlier period have dared 
to recommend 24 The works of Bacon, previously littlo 


*• (Euvres, vol xsx iv p 291, 
vol lvn p 121 

17 Ibid vol xxxvu pp 407, 
441 

18 Ibid vol xxxvi p 46 

1,1 Ibid vol xxxiv p 288, vol 
xli pp 212-217, Btog Umv 
vol li pp 199, 200 

20 Lcrmimcr, Philos du Droit, 
vol 1 p 221 , Khmrath, Hist 
du Droit, vol 11 p 502, Harris's 
TAfeof Hardwickc, vol 11 p 398, 
vol in pp 432-431, Mem de 
Diderot , vol 11 pp 193, 194, 
Lacretelle , A VIII* Slide, ^ol 11 
p 24 

21 Villemam, IaI au XVIII* 
Slide , vol 11 p 182, Biog 
Umv vol vi p 235 , Le Blanc, 
Lettres, vol 1 p 93, vol 11 pp 
159, 1G0 

22 ‘Adrmrateur passional du 
romancier anglais ' Biog Umv 
vol xxx vi 1 p 681 Compare 
Diderot , Corresp vol 1 p 352 , 


\ol it pp 44, 52, 53 , Mtrcier 
sur Rousseau, vol 1 p 44 
2i Villemam, Lit vol 11 p. 
115, Schlossers Eighteenth Cm 
tury, vol 1 pp 34, 42, Tenne 
mann, Gesch der Philos vol xi 
p 314 , Biog Umv vol xi p 
314 , Grimm , Cornspond vol 
xv p 81 Stanyan’s History of 
Greece whs once famous, and even 
so late as 1804, I find Dr Parr 
recommending it Parr's Works , 
vol vn 1 p 422 Diderot told 
Sir Samuel Roimlly that he had 
collected maten ils for a history 
of the trial of Charles I Life of 
Romilly, vol 1 p 46 
21 Diderot, Mem vol 11 p 
286 , Cousin, Hist de la Philos 
II e sdne, vol 11 p 331 , Helvi - 
tius deV Fspnt, \ol 1 pp 31, 38, 
46, 65, 114, 169, 193, 266, 268, 
vol 11 pp 144, 163, 165, 195, 
212, Letters addressed to Hume , 
Edinb 1849, pp 9 10 
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known, were now translated into French, and his classi- 
fication of the human faculties was made the basis of 
that celebrated Encyclopaedia, which is justly regarded 
as one of the greatest productions of the eighteenth 
cenfcu r y 2 * The Theory of Mo? al Sentiments , by Adam 
Smith, was during thirty- foui years translated three 
different times, by threo different French authors 26 
And such was the geneial eagerness, that dncctly the 
Wealth of Nations , by the same great writer, appeared, 
Morellet, who was then high in reputation, began to 
turn it into French , and was only prevented from 
printing his translation by the circumstance, that before 
it could be completed, another version of it was pub- 
lished m a French periodical 27 Coyer, who is still 
remembered for his Life of Sobieshx , visited England , 
and after returning to his own country, showed the 
direction of his studies by tendering into Fiench the 
Commentaries of Blackstone 28 Le Blanc travelled m 
England, wrote a work expressly upon the English, and 
translated into French the Political Discourses of 
Hume 29 Holbach was certainly one of the most 
active leaders of the liberal party in Pans , but a large 
part of lus very numerous writings consists solely in 
translations of English authors 30 Indeed, it may be 
broadly stated, that while, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it would have been difficult to find, even 
among the most educated Frenchmen, a single person 
acquainted with English, it would, in the eighteenth 

1 This is the arrangoment of lbl, 190, 212, Bwg Umv x. 
our knowledge under tho he ids 158, 159 

of Memory, Reason, and Imagi- 29 Burton's Life of Hume , vol 
nation, which IfAlembort took i pp 365, 366, 406 
from Bacon Compare WhewelCs 30 See the list, m Bwg JJmv 
Philos of the Sciences, v ol n p \ol xx pp 463-466, and com- 
306 , Cuvier, Hist des Sciences , pare Mkm de Diderot , vol m p 
part li p 276 , Georgel , Mkm 49, from which it seems that 
vol u p 241 , Bordas Demoulin , Holbach was indebted toToland, 
Cartksiamsme vol i p 18 though Diderot speaks rather 

26 Qukrard, France Lit ix* doubtingly In Almon's Mem 

193 of Wilkes 1 805, vol iv pp 176, 

27 Mkm de Morellet, i 236, 177, there is an English lotter, 

237 tolerably well writton, from 

(Euvres de Voltaire, lxv Holbach to Wilkes 
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century, have been neatly as diikcult to find in the 
same class one who was ignorant of it Men of all 
tastes, and of the most opposite pm suits, were on this 
point united as by a common bond Poets, geometri- 
cians, historians, naturalists, all seemed to agree as to 
the necessity of studying a literature on which no one 
before had wasted a thought In the course of geneial 
reading, I have mot with proofs that the English lan- 
guage was known, not only to those eminent Frenchmen 
whom I have already mentioned, but also to mathema- 
ticians, as D’Alembert , 31 Daiqmci , 32 Du Val le Roy , 33 
Juram , 34 Lachapelle , 35 Lalande , 36 Le Cozic , 37 Montucla , 18 
Pezenas , 39 Prony , 40 Rommt , 41 and Roger Martin , 49 to 
anatomists, physiologists, and wi iters on medicine, 
as Barthe /, 43 Bichat , 44 Bordcu , 45 Barbeu Bubourg , 46 
Bosqudlon , 47 Bouiru , 48 Bcgue do Presle , 49 Cabams , 50 
Demouis , 61 Duplaiul , 52 Fouquct , 53 Goulni , 54 La\nrotte, aa 
Lassus , 66 Petit Radel , 57 Pinel , 58 Roux , 59 Sauvages , 60 and 
Sue , 61 to naturalists, as Alyon , 62 Bremond , 63 Bnsson , 64 
Bi oussonnet , 65 Dalibaid , 06 Hauy , 67 Latapie , 08 Richard , 69 


51 Musset Pat hay, Vie de 

Rousseau , 11 10, 175, (Euvres 
de Voltaire , liv 207 
8 - Bxog Umv x 5)6 
88 Ibid xn 418 
84 Qubrard , France Lit iv 34, 
272 

88 Ibid iv 361 
,s Biog Umv xxm 226 
97 Montucla, Hist des Mat hem 
n 170 

*• Montucla, n 120, iv 662, 
665, 670 

99 Bxog Umv m 253, xxxm 
5b4 

40 Qubrard, France Lit vn 353 

41 Bioq Umv xxxvm 530 

42 Ibid xxxvm 411 
41 Ibid in 450 

14 Bichat sur la Vie, 244 
48 Qubrard, i 416 
48 Biog Umv in 34.5 

47 Querard, l 260, 425, li 354 

48 Ibid i 476 

49 Btoq Umv iv 55, 66 


50 Notice sur Cabams, p vni 
in his Physique it Moral 
41 Biog Umv xi 65, 66 
“ Ibid xu 276 
18 Ibid xv 359 
84 Ibid xvm 18 7 
88 Qubrard , iv 641, vi 9, 398 
50 Cuvier , Eloges , i 354 
81 Querard , vn 95 

58 Cuvier , Eloges , ui 382 

59 Bvog Umv xxxix 174 
b0 Le Blanc , I litres, i 93 
81 Querard, ix 286 

62 Robin et Vcrdiil,Ckim Anat 
li 416 

68 Biog Umv v 530, 531 

84 Cuvier, Eloges , i 196 

85 Biog Umv n 47 

88 Querard , n 372 

87 Hauy, Mineral ogle, u 247, 
267, 295, 327, 529, G09, m 75, 
293, 307, 447, 575, iv 45, 280, 
292, 362 

Querard , iv 59 S 

89 Ibid nil 22 
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Rigaud , 70 and Rome de Lisle , 71 to historians, philolo 
gists, and antiquaries, as Barthelemy , 72 Butel Dumont , 73 
De Brosses , 74 Fouchei , 75 Freret , 76 Laicher , 77 Le Coc dc 
Villeray , 78 Millot , 79 Taige , 80 Velly , 81 Volney , 82 and 
Wailly , 83 to poets and diamatists, as Ckeion , 84 Colar- 
deau , 86 Delille , 86 Desforges , 87 Ducis , 88 Flonan , 89 La- 
borde , 90 Lefevre de Beauvray , 91 Meiuer , 92 Patu , 93 Pom- 
pignan , 94 Quetant , 95 Rouchei , 96 and Saint Ange , 97 to 
miscellaneous writeis, as Bassinet , 98 Baudeau," Beau- 
laton , 100 Benoist , 101 Bergier , 102 Blavet , 103 Bouchaud , 104 
Bougainville , 1 06 Biute , 106 Castera , 107 Chantreau , 108 
Charpentier , 109 Chastellux , 110 Contant d’ Orville , 1 11 De 
Bissy , 112 Domeumer , 113 Desfontames , 114 Devienne, 11 ® 


70 Swamson, Disc on Nat 
Hist 52 , Cuvier , Iihgne Animal , 

m 415 

71 De Lisle , Cnstallographu , 
1772, xvm xx xxui xx\ xxvn 
7 8, 206, 254 

72 AlbtmarUs Rockingham, n 
156, Campbell's Chancellors , v 
365 

78 Bwg Umv vi 386 

74 Letters to Hume , Edtn 1849, 
276, 278 

75 Bwg Umv xv 332 

78 Brewster's Life of Newton , n 
302 

77 Palissot, Mem n 56 

78 Biog Umv ix 549 

79 Ibid xxix 51, 53 

80 Ibid xliv 534 

81 Ibid xlvm 93 

82 Volney , Syne et Egypte, n 
100, 157, Querard , x 271, 
273 

88 Bwg Umv 1 42 

84 Ibid vm 340, 341 

85 Mem de Genhs , i 276 
88 Pahssot, Mkm i 243 

87 Bwg Umv xi ?81, xi 172, 
173 

88 Querard , n 626, 627 
• Ibid in 141 


90 Querard , iv 342 

91 Ibid v «3 

92 H)id vi 62 

’ 3 Garrick Correspond 4tc, 
1832, n 385, 395, 416 
04 Biog Umv xxxv 314 
91 Querard , vn 399 
90 Biog Umv xxxix 93 

97 Ibid xxxix 530 

98 Querard, i 209 

09 Bwg Umv in 533 
100 Ibid in 631 

191 Cuvier, Rhgne Animal , m 
334 

192 Querard , l 284, vii 287 

193 Mem de Morellet , i 237 
104 Biog Umv v 264 

108 Dutens, Mem in 32 
Bwg Unit u 165 
197 Murray's Life of Bruce, 
121, Bwg Umv vi 79 
108 Ibid vin 46 
Ibid vm 246 
1,0 Ibid vm 266 
111 Ibid ix 497 
12 Ibid xlv 394 
18 Lettres de Dudeffand a 
Walpole, m 184 
114 (Euvres de Voltaire hn 
627 

118 Biog Untv xn 264 
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Dubocage, 116 Dupre, 117 Dureenel, u8 Eidous, 119 Es 
tienne, 120 Favier, 121 Flavigny, 122 Fontanelle, 123 Fonte- 
nay, 124 Framery, 126 Fresnais, 126 Freville, 127 Froesard, 128 
Galtier, 129 Garsault, 130 Goddard, 131 Goudar, 132 Guen6e, 133 
Guillemard, 134 Ghiyard, 135 Jault, 136 Imbert, 137 Jon- 
court, n8 Keralio, 139 Laboreau, 140 Lacombe, 141 La- 
fargue, 142 La Montagne, 143 Lanjumais, 144 Lasalle, 1 48 
Lasteyrie, 146 Le Breton, 147 Lecuy, 148 Leonard des 
Malpemes, 149 Letourneur, 160 Lmguot, 181 Lottin, 182 Lu- 
neau, 183 Maillet Duclamm, 184 Mandrillon, 188 Marsy, 186 
Moet, 167 Monod, 168 Mosneron, 169 Nagot, 160 Peyron, 161 
Prevost, 162 Puisieux, 163 Rivoire, 164 Robmet, 168 Roger, 166 


n# Qitirard, n 598 
117 Biog Umv xu 313, 314 
119 Nichols 8 Lit Awe ii 154, 
Valtssot Mini n 311 
m Bwg Umv iv 547, xn 
595 

1 0 Ibid xni 399 
m Quirard , in 79 
I>2 Bwg Umv x\ 29 

123 Ibid xv 203 

124 Ibid 218 

125 QuSrard , l 525 

128 Biog Univ xvi 48 
127 Ibid li 508 
1 8 Smith’ 8 Tout on the Conti 
nent tn 1786, l 143 
u * Biog Umv xvi 388 

130 Ibid xvi 502 

131 Sinclairs Correspond l 

157 

,M Querard, in 418 
lu Biog Untv xix 13 
1,4 Querard , i 10, in 530 
1,4 Ibid in 469 
130 Biog Umv xxi 419 
13 Ibid xxi 200 
,38 (Kuvrn dc Voltaire , 
xxxMii 244 

1 1 1 Pa/issot, Mem i 425 

140 Bwg Untv xxiu 34 

141 Ibid xxi n 56 

141 Ibid xxm 111 
,4# Quirard, it 503. 


144 

145 


139 


Bwg Umv xxm 373 
Querard , iv 579 
Sinclair’s Correspond 


ii 


147 Mem and Correspond oj 
Sir J E Smith , l 163 

148 Bwg des Homines V wants, 
i\ 164 

MB Querard , v 177 

140 Nichols’s Lit Anec iv 583, 
Longc hamp it Wagmire , Mem j 
395 

141 Querard , v 316 

142 Biog Umv xxv 87 

143 Ibid xx\ 4^2 

144 Ibid xxm 244 

145 Ibid xxvi 468 

168 Ibid xxvi l 269 

147 Ibid xxix 208 

,4 “ Ia tires d< Dudefand « 
Walpole , i 222 

m Querard , vi 330 

168 Bwg Umv xxx 539 

181 Ibid xxxm 553 

182 Lettres de Dudtffand a 
Walpole , l 22, in 307, iv 207 

143 Bwg Umv xxxvi 305, 
306 

164 Ifnd xxxvui 174 

Peignot, Diet des I ares, n, 
233 

Querard, vn 111 
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Roubaud , 167 Salaville , 168 Sauseuil , 169 Secondat , 170 Sept- 
chenes , 171 Simon , 172 Soules , 173 Suard , 174 Tannevot , 176 
Thurot , 176 Toussamt , 177 Tressan , 178 Trochereau , 179 Tur- 
pin , 110 Ussicux , 181 Vaugeois , 182 Verlac , 183 and Virloys 184 
Indeed, Le Blanc, who wrote shortly before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, says ‘We have placed Eng- 
lish in the rank of the learned languages , our women 
study it, and have abandoned Italian in order to study 
the language of this philosophic people , nor is there 
to be found among us any one who does not desire to 
learn it ’ 186 

Such was the eagerness with which the French im- 
bibed the literature of a people whom but a few years 
before they had heaitily despised The truth is, that 
m this new state of things they had no alternative 
For where but in England was a literature to bo found 
that could satisfy those bold and inquisitive thinkers 
who aioso m Fiance alter the death of Louis XIV ? 
tn their own country there had no doubt been great 
displays of eloquence, of fine dramas, and of poetry, 
which, though never reaching the highest point of ex- 
cellence, is of finished and admuable beauty But it is 
an unquestionable fact, and one melancholy to contem- 
plate, that during the sixty yeais which succeeded the 
death of Descartes, France had not possessed a single 
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174 Gar nek Correspond 11 
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vol 11 p 465 Compare Grimm, 
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man who dared to think for fumself Metaphysicians, 
moralists, historians, all had become tainted by the 
servility of that bad age Daring two generations, no 
Frenchman had been allowed to discuss with freedom 
uiy question, either of politics or of religion The con- 
sequence was, that the largest intellects, excluded from 
their legitimate field, lost their energy , tho national 
spirit died away , the very materials and nutriment of 
thought seemed to be wanting No wonder then, if the 
great Fi enchmen of tho eighteenth century sought that 
aliment abroad which they were unable to find at home 
No wonder if they turned from their own land, and 
gazed with admiration at the only people who, pushing 
their inquiries mto the highest departments, had shown 
the same fearlessness m politics as in religion , a people 
who, having punished their kings and controlled their 
clergy, were storing the treasures of their experience in 
that noble literature which never can polish, and of 
which it may be said in sober truth, that it has stimu- 
lated the intellect of the most distant races, and that, 
planted in America and in India, it has already ferti- 
lized tho two extiemities of tho world 

There are, m fact, few things in history so instructive 
as the extent to which Fiance was influenced by this 
new pursuit Even those who took part in actually 
consummating the Revolution, were moved by the pre- 
vailing spint The English language was familiar to 
Carra, 186 Duniounez, 187 Lafayette,'* 8 and Lantlienas 189 
Camille Desmoulins had cultivated his nund from the 
same souico 190 Mai at ti availed m Scotland as well as 
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m England, and was so profoundly veised in our 
language that he wiote two works m it , one of winch, 
called The Chains of Slavery , was aftorwanls trans- 
lated into Fiench 191 Mirabeau is declaicd by a high 
authority to have owed part of his power to a careful 
study of the English constitution, 192 he translated not 
only Watson’s Histonj of Philip 11 , but also some parts 
of Milton , 193 and it is said that when he was m the 
National Assembly, he delivered, as Ins own, passages 
from the speeches of Burke 194 Mourner was well 
acquainted with our language, and with our political 
institutions both in tlicoiy and in piactice , 195 and in 
a work, which exercised considerable influence, ho pro- 
posed for his own country the establishment of two 
chambers, to form that balance of power of which Eng- 
land supplied the example 196 The same idea, denved 
from the same source, was advocated by Lo Brun, who 
was a fnend of Mouniei’s, and who, like him, had paid 
attention to the literature and government of the Eng 
hsh people 197 Bnssot knew English , he had studied 
in London the working of the English institutions, and 
he himself mentions that, m his treatise on criminal 
law, ho was mainly guided by tho courso of English 
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legislation 198 Condorcet also proposed as a modol our 
system of criminal jurisprudence, 1 " which, bad as it 
was, certainly surpassed that possessed by France 
Madame Roland, whoso position, as well as ability, 
made her one of the leaders of the demociatio paity, 
was an ai dent student of the language and literature of 
the English people 200 She too, moved by the universal 
cui losity, came to our country , and, as if to show that 
persons of every shade and of every rank were actuated 
by tho same spirit, the Duke of Orleans likewise visited 
England , nor did his visit fail to produce its natutal 
results ‘ It was,’ says a celebrated writer, ‘ in the 
society of London that he acquired a taste for liberty , 
and it was on his return from there that he brought into 
France a love of popular agitation, a contempt for his 
own rank, and a famihanty with those beneath him 
This language, strong as it is, will not appear exagge- 
rated to any one who has carefully studied the history 
of the eighteenth century It is no doubt certain, that 
the French Revolution was essentially a reaction against 
that protective and interfering spirit which reached its 
zenith under Louis XIV , but which, continues before 
his reign, had exercised a most injurious influence over 
the national ptosperity While, however, this must bo 
fully conceded, it is equally certain that the impetus to 
which the reaction owed its strength, proceeded from 
England , and that it was English literature which 
taught the lessons of political liberty, first to France, 
and through Fiance to the lest of Europe 202 On this 
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account, and not at all from mere literary curiosity, 1 
have traced with some minuteness that union between 
the French and English minds, which, though often 
noticed, has never been examined with the care its im- 
portance deserves The circumstances which reinforced 
this vast movement will be related towards the end of 
the volume , at present I will confine myself to its first 
great consequence, namely, the establishment of a com- 
plete schism between the literary men of France, and 
£he classes who exclusively governed the country 

Those eminent Frenchmen who now turned tlieir 
attention to England, found m its literatuie, in the 
stiucture of its society, and m its government, many 
peculiarities of which then own country furnished no 
example They heard political and leligious questions 
of the greatest moment debated with a boldness un- 
known m any other pait of Europe They heaid 
dissenters and churchmen, wtugs and tones, handling 
the most dangerous topics, and tt eating them with 
unlimited freedom They heard public disputes 
respecting matters which no one m Franco dared to 
discuss , mysteries of stato and mysteries of creed 
unfolded and rudely exposed to the popular gaze And, 
what to Frenchmen of that age must have been equally 
amazing, they not only found a public press possessing 
some degree of freedom, but they found that withm the 
very walls of parliament the admimsti ation of the crown 
was assailed with complete impunity, the character of its 
chosen servants constantly aspersed, and, strange to say, 
even the management of its revenues effectually con- 
trolled 203 

The successors of the age of Louis XIV , seeing these 

f^cole au dix-huiti&me Bi&cle who visited England, says (Pkilo- 
pour tout ce que {’Europe eut de sopkical Works , vol in p 8), 
penseurs ’ Soe also Soulavw , ' nothing is more apt to surprise 

Rfyne de Louts XVI , vol m p a foreignor than the extreme 
161 , Mem die Marmontel, vol iv liberty which we enjoy m this 
pp 38, 39 , Staudlm, Gesch der country, of communicating whaf- 
theolog Wissenschaften , vol li ever we please to the public, and 
p 291’ of openly censuring every mea 

Hume, who was acquainted sure entered into by the kmg or 
with several eminent Frenchmen his ministers ’ 
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things, a ad seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the 
country increased as the authority of the upper classes 
and of the crown diminished, weio unable to restiam 
their wonder at so novel and exciting a spectacle ‘ The 
English nation/ says Voltaire, ‘is the only one on 
the earth, which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded 
m lessening their power 204 How I love the boldness 
of the English * how I love men who say what they 
think ,>205 The English, says Le Blanc, are willing to 
have a king, piovided they aie not obliged to obey 
him 306 The immediate object of their government, 
says Montesquieu, is political liberty , 207 they possess 
more freedom than any republic , 208 and then system is 
m fact a republic disguised as a monarchy 209 Grosley, 
struck with amazement, oxelaims, * Property is in Eng- 
land a thing sacred, which the laws protect from all 
eneioachinent, not only from engineers, inspectors, and 
other people of that stamp, but even from the king 
himself 210 Mably, in the most celebiated of all his 

2#1 4 La nation anglais© est li conditions, pour ainsi dire, de m 
aeule de la terre qm soit parve- lui point ob<hr ’ Le Blanc , Littn i 
nuo k r6gler le pouvoir des rois dun Francois, vol i p 210 
en leur r&sistant * Lettre VIII 207 'll y a aussi une n ition 
sur les Anglais, in (Euvres de dans le monde qui a pour objet 
Voltaue , vol xxu p 37 direct de sa constitution la 
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works, says, ‘ The Hanoverians aro only able to reign in 
England because the people are fiee, and believe they 
have a right to dispose of the crown But if the kings 
were to claim the same powers as the Stuarts, if they 
were to believe that the crown belonged to them b) 
divine right, they would be condemning themselves and 
confessing that they were occupying a place which is 
not their own >3U In England, says Hclvetms, the 
people are respected , every citizen can take some part 
in the management of affairs , and authois are allowed 
to enlighten the public lespecting its own interests 212 
And Bussot, who had made these matters his especial 
study, cries out, 4 Admirable constitution * which can 
only be disparaged either by men who know it not, or 
elso by those whose tongues are hi idled by slavery 1213 

Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated 
Frenchmen of that time , and it would be easy to hll a 
volume with similar extracts But, what I now rathei 
wish to do, is, to point out the fiist great consequence 
of this new and sudden admnation for a counti y which, 
in the preceding age, had been held m profound con- 
tempt The events which followed aie, indeed, of 
an importance impossible to exaggeiate , since they 
brought about that rupture between the intellectual and 
governing classes, of which the revolution itself was 
but a temporary episode 

The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century 
being stimulated by the example of England mto a love 
of progress, naturally came into collision with the 
governing classes, among whom the old stationary spirit 
still prevailed This opposition was a wholesome re- 
action against that disgraceful servility for which, in 
the reign of Louis XIV , literary men had been remark- 
able , and if the contest which ensued had been con 

iU Mably, Observ sur 1'H.id mont dob affiuros g^n^ralos, oft 
de France, \ ol n p 185 tout homme d esprit peut&Jairir 

212 Helvbtius de V Z' spnt vol i le public sur set* \en tables in 
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Angleterre, un pays oft p 25 

chaque atoyen a part au mame- 
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ducted with anything approaching to moderation, the 
ultimate result would have been highly beneficial , since 
it would have secured that divergence between the 
speculative and practical classes which, as we have 
already seen, is essential to maintain the balance of 
civilization, and to prevent either side from acquiring 
a dangerous predominance But, unfoitunately, the 
nobles and clergy had been so long accustomed to 
power, that they could not brook the slightest contra- 
diction from those great write 1 s, whom they ignorantly 
despised as then inferiors Hence it was, that when 
the most illustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury attempted to infuse into the liteiature of then 
country a spirit of inquiry similar to that which existed 
in England, the ruling classes became roused into a 
hatred and jealousy which bioke all bounds, and gave 
use to that crusade against knowledge which forms the 
second principal precursor of the French Revolution 
The extent of that cruel persecution to which litera 
ture was now exposed, can only be fully appreciated by 
those who havo minutely studied the history of Fiance 
m the eighteenth contuiy For it was not a stray case 
of oppiession, which occuried here and there, but it 
was a piolongcd and systematic attempt to stifle all in- 
quny, and punish all inquirers If a list were drawn 
up of all the liteiary men who wrote during the seventy 
years succeeding the death of Louis XIV , it would be 
found, that at least nine out of every ten had suffered 
from the government some grievous injury , and that a 
majonty of them had been actually thrown mto prison 
Indeed, in saying thus much, I am understating the 
real facts of the case , for I question if one literary man 
out of fifty escaped with entire impunity Certainly, 
my own knowledge of those tunes, though carefully 
collected, is not so complete as I could have wished , 
but, among those authors who weie punished, I find the 
name of neaily every Frenchman whose writings have 
survived the age in which they were produced Among 
those who suffered either confiscation, or imprisonment, 
or exile, or fines, or the suppression of their works, or 
the ignominy of being forced to lecant what they had 
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written, I find, besides a host of inferior writers, the 
names of Beaumarchais, Berruyer, Bougeant, BufFon, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, Freret, Helvetius, La 
Harpe, Linguet, Mably, Marmontel, Montesquieu, 
Mercier, Morellet, Raynal, Rousseau, Suard, Thomas, 
and Yoltaire 

The mere recital of this list is pregnant with instruc- 
tion To suppose that all these emment men deserved 
the treatment they received, would, even in the absence 
of dn ect evidence, bo a manifest absurdity , since t 
would involve the supposition, that a schism having 
taken place between two classes, the weaker class was 
altogether wrong, and the stronger altogether right 
Fortunately, however, there is no necessity for resoiting 
to any merely speculative argument respecting the pt o- 
bable merits of the two parties The accusations brought 
agamst these great men are before the world , the penal- 
ties inflicted are equally well known , and, by pnttmg these 
together, we may form some idea of the state of society, 
in which such things could bo openly practised 

Yoltaire, almost immediately after the death of 
Louis XIY , was falsely charged with having composed 
a libel on that prince , and, for this imaginary oflence, 
he, without the pretence of a trial, and without even 
the shadow of a proof, was thrown into the Bastille, 
where he was confined more than twelve months 814 
Shortly after he was released, thore was put upon him 
a still more grievous msult , the occurrence, and, above 
all, the impunity of which, supply striking evidence as 
to the state of society m which sucli things were per- 
mitted Yoltaire, at tho table of the Duke do Sully, 
was deliberately insulted by the Chevalier de Rohan 
Chabot, one of those impudent and dissolute nobles who 
then abounded m Pans Tho duke, though the outrage 
was committed m his own house, m his own presence, 
and upon his own guest, would not interfere , but seemed 
to consider that a poor poet was honoured by being m 
any way noticed by a man of rank But, as Yoltaire, m 

fU Condorcet , Vie de Voltaire , et Wagmhe, Mem sur Voltaire, 
pp 118, 1 1 9 , Duvernit, Vie de rol i p 22 
Voltaire , pp 30, 32 , Longchamp 
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tho heat of the moment, let fall one of those stinging 
retorts which were the terror of Ins enemies, the che- 
valier determined to visit him with further punishment 
The course ho adopted was characteristic of tho man, 
and of the class to which he belonged Ho caused 
Voltaire to be seized m the streets of Pans, and in his 
piesence ignommiously beaten, he himself regulating tho 
number of blows of which the chastisement was to con- 
sist V oltan e, smai ting under the insult, demanded that 
satisfaction which it was customary to give This, 
however, did notentci into the plan of lus noble assadet, 
who not only refused to meet him m the field, but 
actually obtained an order, by which ho was confined in 
tho Bastille foi six months, and at the end of that time 
was dnectcd to quit the countn 215 
Thus it was that Voltaire, having fust been impii 
v.oncd for a libel winch ho novel wiote, and having then 
been publicly beaten because he letoitod an insult 
wantonly put upon him, was now sentenced to anothor 
imprisonment, thiough tho influence of tho very man 
b}' whom he had been attacked The exile which followed 
the imprisonment seems to have been soon remitted, 
as, slioitly aftei these events, we find Voltaire again in 
Fiance, prepanng foi publication Ins first histoncal 
woik, a life of Chailcs XH In this, there aic none of 
those attaiks on Christianity which gave oflence m lus 
subsequent wu tings , nor does it contain the least re- 
flection upon the arbitrary government under which he 
had suffered The French authorities at first gi anted 
that pei mission, without which no book could then be 
published , but as soon as it was actually printed, 
the license was withdiawn, and the history forbidden to 

Duverntt , Vit dc Voltain , feeling of a branch duho in tlic 
pp 4 1> — 4 8 , Condorcet, Vie de eighteenth centmy IP says, 
Voltaire, pp 125, 120 Compare that, ducttlj after Bohan had 
rol hi p 162 , Lcpan , Vie dc inflicted this public chastise- 
Voliatrt, 1837, pp 70 , 71 » and ment, ‘Voltnuc rentro dans 
Biog Unw vol xhx p 468 l'h6tol f demande au due do Sully 
Duvornet, who, anting from dt icgarder cct outrage fait a I’un 
materials supplied by Voltaire, de bcs convwes, comme fait a lui 
had tlie heat meins of informa ro^ino il le aollicitc desejoindre 
tion, giree a eptcimen of the fine a lui pour en poursuivre la ven 
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bo circulated The next attempt of Voltaire was one 
of much greater value it was therefore repulsed still 
more sharply During his residence m England, 
his inquisitive mind had been deeply interested 
by a state of things so diffcient from any he had 
hitherto seen , and he now published an account of 
that remarkable people, from whose literature he had 
learned many mipoitant truths His work, which he 
called Philosophic Letters , was received with general ap- 
plause , but, unfortunately foi himself, lie adopted m it 
the arguments of Locke against innate ideas The 
rnlers of France, though not likely to know much about 
innate ideas, had a suspicion that the doctime of Locke 
was m some way dangerous , and, as they were told 
that it was a novelty, they felt themselves bound to pre- 
vent its piomulgation Then lemedy was very simple 
They ordered that Voltaiie should be again attested 
and that his work should be burned by the common 
hangman 217 

These repeated mjuiies might well have moved a more 
patient spirit than that of Voltaiie 218 Certainly, those 
who repioach this illustuous man, as if he were the in- 
stigator of unprovoked attacks upon the existing state 
of things, must know veiy little of the age m which it 
was his misfoititno to live Even on what has been 
always considered the neutral ground of physical science, 
there was displayed the same despotic and persecuting 
spnit Voltaire, among other schemes for benefiting 
France, wished to make known to his countiymen the 

goance, et de vomr choz un com- s,B Tho indignation of Voltaire 
missaireen certifier la exposition appears in many of his letters, 
Le due de Sully sc refuse a tout * and he often announced to his 

2,< ‘ L’Histoire de Charlos XII, friends his intention of quitting 
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wonderful discoveries of Newton, of which they were 
complotoly ignorant With this view, he drew up an 
account of the labours of that extraordinary thinker, 
but here again the authorities interposed, and forbade 
the work to be printed 219 Indeed, the rulers of France, 
as if sensible that their only security was the ignorance 
of the people, obstinately set their face against every 
description of knowledge Several eminent authors had 
undertaken to execute, on a magnificent scale, an Ency- 
clopaedia, which should contain a summary of all the 
branches of science and of art This, undoubtedly the 
most splendid enterprise c\er started by a body of hte- 
lary men, was at first discouraged by the government, 
and afterwards entirely prohibited 220 On other occa- 
sions, the same tendency was shown in matters so tri- 
fling that nothing but the gravity of their ultimate 
lesults prevents them from bemg ridiculous In 1770, 
Imbert translated Clarke’s Letters on Spam one of the 
best works then existing on that country This book, 
however, was suppressed as soon as it appeared 
and the only reason assigned for such a bti etch of powei 
is, that it contained some remaiks respecting the passion 
of Charles III for hunting, which were considered dis- 
lespectful to the French crown, because Louis XV was 
himself a great hunter 221 Several years before this 
La Bletteue, who was favourably known in France by 
his works, was elected a member of the French Acade 
my But he, it seems, was a Jansemst, and had, moie* 


2,# (Euvres de Voltaire, \ol i 
pp 147, 315, vol lvn pp 211, 
215, 219, 247, 295, Vdlemam, 
lit au XVIII 1 Static, vol i p 
14 , Brougham! $ Men of Letters, 
vol i pp 53, 60 

iM Grimm , Correspond vol \ 
pp 90-95, vol n p 399 , Biog 
Umv vol xi p 316 , Biougharris 
Men of Letters, vol n p 439 
rn Boucher de la R it hardens, 
Biblwthiqt(e des Voyages, \ol in 
pp 390-393, Pans, 1808 ‘La 
distribution en France de la tra- 
duction do ce voyage fut arr&Ae 


pendant quelque temps par des 
ordres sup^neurs du gouverne- 
ment II y a tout 

lieu de croiro que les minis- 
ti6s de France crurent, ou ffei- 
gmrent de croire, que le passage 
en question pouvoit donner lien 
a des applications sur le goflt 
tffr6n6 de Louis XV pour la 
cliasse, et inspir6rent ais^ment 
cette prevention a un pnnee 
tr&s-sensible, comme on salt, aux 
censures les plus lndircctes de sa 
passion pour ce genre d’amuse- 
ment * See also the account ol 
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over, ventured to assert that the Emperor Julian, not- 
withstanding his apostacy, was not entirely devoid of 
good qualities Such offences could not be overlooked 
m so pure an age , and the kin^ obliged the Academy to 
exclude La Bletterie from their society 222 That the 
punishment extended no further, was an instance of 
remarkable leniency , for Freret, an eminent critic and 
scholar , 223 was confined m the Bastille, because ho stated 
in one of his memoirs, that the earliest Frankish chiefs 
had received their titles from the Romans 224 The same 
penalty was inflicted four different times upon Lenglet 
du Fresnoy 22ft In the case of this amiable and accom- 
plished man, there seems to have been hardly the shadow 
of a pretext for the cruelty with which he was treated , 
though, on one occasion, the alleged offence was, that 
he had published a supplement to the History of De 
Thou 226 

Indeed, we have only to open the biographies and coi- 

Imbert, the translator, in Biog nation 4 part, ot que leurs pre 
Umv vol xxi p 200 miers chefs avaient re<pi de 

222 Grimm , Correspond vol vi Tempi re romam le title de 
pp 161, 162, the crime being, patmccs ’ Villemam , Lit au 
‘qu’un jan&6mste avait os6 lm- XVLJT Sidde, vol n p 30 see 
primer que Julien, apostat ex6- also Nicholas Lit Artec vol n 
crable aux yeux d’un bon p 510 

chr^tien, n’4tait pourtant pas un 25 He was imprisoned m the 
homme sans quelques bonnes Bastille, for the first time, ip 
quality a on jugor mondaine- 1725, then in 1713, in 1750, 
meat’ and finally in 1751 Biographic 

222 M Bunsen (Egypt, \ ol i Universelle, vol xxiv p 85 
p 14) refers to Friret’s ‘acute 226 In 1743, Voltaire writes 
treatise on the Babylonian year ‘ On vient de mettre a la Bastille 

and Turgot, in his Etymologie , l’abb6 Lenglet, pour avoir publi6 
sa^s (GLuvres de Turgot, vol m des m6moires d6ja tr&s ccnnus, 
0 83), 4 l’lllustre Freret, un des qui senent de supplement a 
saiansqui out su le mieuxappli- Thietoire de notre c61febre De 
quer la philosoplue a l’4rudition ' Thou L’infatigable ot malheu- 
224 This was at the very outset roux Lenglet rendait un signal^ 
of his career ‘Ln 1715, Hiornme service aux hons citoyens, et aux 
qui de\ait lllustrer l’^rudition amateurs dos recherches his- 
fran^aise au xvm* siicle, Fi6ret, tonques II mintait des rtaom 
4tait mis 4 la Bastillo pour avoir ponses , on l’empneonno cruello 
avanc6, dans un m4moire sur ment 4 TAge de soixante-huit ana 
l’ongine des Franca is, que les (Euvres de Voltaire , vol l pp 
Francs ne formaiont pas une 400, 401, vol lvm pp 207,208 
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respondenco of that time, to find instances crowding 
upon us from all quarters Rousseau was threatened 
with imprisonment, was driven from Franco, and his 
works were publicly burned 227 The celebrated trea- 
tise of Helvetius on the mmd was suppressed by an 
order from the royal council it was burned by the 
common hangman, and the author was compelled to 
write two letters, retracting his opinions 228 Some of 
the geological views of Bufion having offended the cleigy, 
that illustnous naturalist was obliged to publish a foi- 
mal recantation of doctimes which are now known to 
be peifcctly accurate 229 The learned Observations on 
the History of Franco, by Mably, were suppicsscd as 
soon as they appeared , 230 foi what reason it would bo 
hard to say, smeo M Guizot, eeitamly no fuend either 
to anaichy or to irreligion, has thought it worth while 
to republish them, and thus stamp them with the author- 
ity of his own great name The History of the Indies, 
by Raynal, was condemned to the flames, and the author 
ordered to bo arrested 231 Lanjumais, vn his well-known 
work on Joseph II , advocated not only religious tolcia- 
tion, but even the abolition of slavei y , his book, therefoi e, 
was declared to be ‘ seditious , ’ it was pronounced ‘ de- 
structive of all subordination , 1 and was sentenced to be 
burned 232 The Analysis of Bayle, by Mai By, was 
suppressed, and the author was nnpnsoned 233 The 
History of the Jesuits, by Lmguet, was delivered to the 


2,7 Musset Pat hat/, Vie de 
Rousseau, vol i pp 68, 99, 296, 
377, vol n pp HI, 365, 390, 
Mcrcier sur Rousseau, vol l p 
14, vol n pp 179, 314 

Grimm, Qorrcsp vol n p 
349, Walpole's letters, 1810, 
rol hi p 418 

2 * Lyells P/ 1 nciples of Geology, 
pp 39, 40, Mem of Mallet du 
Pan , vol l p 125 

230 Soulame, Eigne dt Louts 
XVI, vol li p 214, Jf Ilhams' s 
Litters from France , vol u p 
86, 3rd edit 1796 
*** Mim de Sigur, vol l p 


263 , Mem de Lafayette , vol n 
p 34 note, Lettrisde Dudeffand 
a Walpole, vol n p 365 On 
Ray mil's flight, compare a letter 
from Marseilles, writton in 1786, 
and printed in Mem and Cor- 
respond of Sir J E Smith, vol 
l p 194 

232 See I he proceedings of tha 
ocat g6n6ral, in Pagnot, Livres 
condamnes , vol l pp 230, 231 , 
and in Soulavte, Eigne de Louis 
XVI, vol in pp 93-97 
2U Quhard, France I At rol v 

p 666 
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Games , eight years later his Journal was suppressed , 
and, thioe years after that, as he still persisted m wil- 
ting, his Pohtical Annals were suppressed, and he him- 
self was thrown into the Bastille 234 Delisle do Sales 
was sentenced to perpetual exile, and confiscation of all 
his propel ty, on account of his work on the Philosophy 
of Nature 235 The treatise by Moy, on French Law, 
was suppressed , 236 that by Boncerf, on Feudal Law, was 
burnod 237 The Memoirs of Beaumarchais were like- 
wise burned , 238 the Eloge on Fenclon by La Harpe was 
merely suppressed 239 Duvernet having written a His- 
tory of the Sorbonne, which was still unpublished, w as 
seized and thrown into the Bastille, while the manuscript 
was yet in his oavn possession 240 The celebrated work 
of De Lolmo on the English constitution was suppressed 
by edict directly it appeared 241 The fate of bomg sup- 
pressed, or piohibited, also awaited the Letteis of Ger- 
vaise, in 1724 , 242 the Dissertations of Courayer, in 
1727 , 243 the Letters of Montgon, in 1732 , 244 the His- 
fcory of Tamerlane, by Margat, also in 1732 , 45 the Essay 
on Taste, by Cartaud, in 1736, 246 the Life of Domat, 
by Prevost de la Jannes, in 1742 , 247 the History of 

2,4 Peignot, Litres condamnes , par la main du bourreau ’ Pet 
vol i pp 241, 242 gnot , \ol i p 24 

2>s Biog Univ vol xxiv p 298 Bwg Umv vol xxm p 
6G1 , GZuvrei de Voltaire , vol 187 

Ixix pp 374, 375, ht.trcs in- 210 Duvernet, Hist de la Sor 

edites de Voltaire , \ol u p 528, honne , vol l p w 

Duvernet } Vie de Voltaire , pp 241 4 Suppnm^e par arrfet du 
202, 203 According to some of consoil’ in 1771, which was the 
these authorities, parliament at- year of its publication Com 
terwards revoked this sentonce, pare Cassagnacs Rkvolution, vol 
but there is no doubt that the i p 33 , Bwg Umv vol xxiv 
sentence was passed, and De p 634 

Sales imprisoned, if not ban 242 Qubrard , France LU vol 
ished li p 337 

2 “ Peignot , Lwres condamnes , 241 Bwg Umv vol x p 97 

vol l pp 314, 315 7ii Peignot , vol i p 328 

232 (Kuvres de Voltaire, vol 245 Ibid vol l p 289 

lxix p 204 , Lettres de Dudef- 4i Bwq Umv vol vu p 227 

fand a Walpole , vol in p 260 U1 litres d Aguesseau, vol u. 

2,8 ‘ Qu fttre mdmoires pp 320, 321 

con damn a etro lac^r^s et brdl^s 
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Louis XI , by Duel os, in 1 745 , 34 8 the Letters of Barge- 
ton, m 1750 , 249 the Memoirs on Troyes, by Grosloy, rr 
the same year , 2&0 the Histoiy of Clement XI , by Re- 
boulet, in 1752 iM the School of Man, by Gcnard, also 
in 1752 , a6a the Therapeutics of Garlon, in 1756 , 253 the 
celebrated thesis of Louis, on Geneiation, m 1754, 2d4 the 
Treatise on Presidial Jurisdiction, by Jousse, in 1755 , 256 
the Encie of Fontanelle, m 176 8, 266 the Thoughts of 
Jamm, in 1769 , 257 the History of Siam, by Turpin, and 
the Eloge of Marcus Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 
1 770, 268 the works on Finance by Dangrand m 1 7b4 , and 
by Lo Trosno, m 1779 , 259 the Essay on Militaiy Tat tics, 
by Guiboi t, in 1772 , the Letters of Boucquet, in the same 
year 260 and the Memoirs of Terrai, by Coqneieau, in 
/ 776 261 Such wanton destruction of property was, 
however, mercy itself, compared to the treatment ex- 

J ierienccd by other literary men m France Desforges, 
or example, 1 laving written against the arrest of the 
Pi ctendor to the English throne, was, solely on that ac- 
count, buried in a dungeon eight feet square, and con- 
fined there for three years 262 This happened m 1 749 , and 
m 1770, Audra, piofcssorat the college of Toulouso, and 
a man of some reputation, published the first volume 
of his Abridgment of General History Beyond this, 
the work never proceeded , it was at once condemned 
by the archbishop of the diocese, and the author was 
deprived of his office Audra, held up to public oppro- 


24 “ Cassagnac , Causes de la Rkv 
vol i p 32 

u * 1 Biog Umv vol m p 375 
250 Querard , vol m p 489 
ul ibid vol vn pp 483, 484 
242 Ibid vol m p 302 
249 Ibid vol m p 261 
244 On the importance of this 
remarkable thesis, and on its 
prohibition, see Saint- Hilaire, 
Anomalies, de l Organisation, vol 
i p 365 

449 Qulrard, vol iv p 266 
*** Biog XJnxv vol xv p 203 


259 Ibid vol xlv p 462, vol 
xlvn p 98 

Peignot, vol i pp 90, 91, 
vol n p 164 

260 Ibid vol l p 170, vol li 
p 67 

291 Ibid vol u p 214 

292 ‘ II resta trms ans d ms la 
cage , e’est un caveau creus6 dans 
le roc, de hint pieds en carr6, ou 
le prisonnier ne re<joit le jour que 
par lee crovasses des marches 
delAgliso’ Buy Umv vol xi 
p 171 
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bnum, tho whole of his labours rendered useless, and 
the prospects of his lifo suddenly blighted, was unable 
to survive the shock He was struck with apoplexy, 
and within twenty-four horns was lying a corpse m his 
own house 863 

It will probably be allowed that I have collected suf- 
ficient e\ ldenco to substantiate ray assertion respecting 
the peisccutions directed against every description of 
literature , but the carelessness with which tho antece- 
dents of the French Revolution have been studied, has 
jpven rise to such erioneous opinions on this subject, 
that I am anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the 
piovocations habitually received by the most c unent 
Fienchmcn of the eighteenth century 

Among the many celebrated authors who, though, in- 
ferior to Voltaire, Montesquieu, Buflou, and Rousseau, 
were second only to them, three of the most remarkable 
were Diderot, Marmontel, and Morel] et Tho first two 
ai e known to every readei , while Morcllet, though com- 
paratively forgotten, had m his own time considerable 
influence, and had, moreover, tho distinguished ment of 
being the fitst who popularized m Franco those great 
truths which had been recently discovered m political 
economy by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by 
Beccai la 

A certain M Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke 
d’Aumont, which lie showed to Ins friend Marmontel, 
who, struck by its power, repeated it to a small circle of 
his acquaintance The duke, hearing of this, was full of 
indignation, and insisted upon the name of the author 
bemg given up This, of course, was impossible with- 
out a gross breach of confidence , but Marmontel, to do 
everything in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, 
what was really the fact, that the lines m question had 
not been printed, that there was no intention of making 
them public, and that they had only been communicated 
to a few of his own particular friends It might havo 
been supposed that this would have satisfied even a 

*** I'etgnot, Lxvres condamrUs, vol 1 pp 14, 15 
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Frcuch noble , but Marmontel, still doubting the result, 
sought an audience of the minister, in the hope of pro- 
curing tho protection of the crown All, however, was in 
vain It will haidly bo believed, that Marmontel, who 
was then at the height of his reputation, was seized m 
the middle of Pans, and because he refused to betiay his 
fuend, was thrown into the Bastille Nay, so implacable 
wero his persecutor s, that after his libei ation from prison 
they, in the hope of reducing him to beggary, deprived 
him of the right of publishing the Me? cure, upon which 
nearly the whole of Ins income depended >CI 

To tho Abbe Moiellet a somewhat similar circum- 
stance occuiTcd A miserable scribbler, named Pahssot, 
had written a comedy udiculmg sorao of the ablest 
Frenchmen then living To this Moiellet replied by a 
pleasant little satue, in which he made a very harmless 
allusion to the Prmcess de Robeck, one of Pahssot’ s 
patrons She, amazed at such presumption, complained 
to tho minister, who immediately ordered the abbe to bo 
confined m the Bastille, wheio he remained for some 
months, although he had not only been guilty of no 
scandal, but had not even mentioned the name of the 
princess 26& 

Tho treatment of Didciot was still more severe This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his im 
niense correspondence, and to the brilliancy of a conver- 
sation for which, even m Pans, ho was unrivalled, and 
which he used to display with considerable effect at 
those celebrated dmncis where, during a quarter of a 
century, Holbach assembled the most illustrious thinkers 
in France 266 Besides this, he is the author of several 


26< Mbnoires de Marmontel , 
vol 11 pp 143-176, and see vol 
in pp 30-46, 9 1 , for the treat- 
ment he afterwards received from 
the Sorbonne, because he advo- 
cated religious toleration See 
also (Euvres de Voltaire , vol liv 
p 268 , and Jitters of Eminent 
Persons addressed to Hume , pp 
207, 212, 213 

*“ Mhn de Morellet , vol i 


pp 86-89 , Melanges par Morellei, 
vol n pp 3 12, (Euvres de Vol - 
taire, vol In pp 106, 111, 114 
122, 183 

' 6 ® Marmontel ( MSm vol n 
313) says, ‘ qui n’a connu 
iderot que dans ses ecrits ne 
l’a point connu ’ meaning that 
his works wore inferior to his 
talk His conversational powers 
are noticed by S6gur, who difr- 
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works of rntei eat, most of winch arc well known to the 
students of French htciatuie 26T His independent spirit, 
and the leputaticm ho obtained, earned for him a shaie 
m the geneial peisecution The fiist work ho wioto 
was ordered to be publicly burned by the common 
hangman 268 This, indeed, was the fate of neaily all 
the best literary productions of that time , and Didei ot 
might esteem himself foitunate in merely losing his 
property, provided he saved himself from imprisonment 
But, a few years later, he wiote anothei work, in which 
he said that people who aie bom blind have some 


ideas different from those 
eyesight Tins assei tion is 

liked him, and by Goorgel, who 
hated hint Stgur, Souvenirs, 
vol m p J I , Gcorgel , Mini vol 
n p 246 Compare Forster's 
Tnfe oj Goldsmith, vol l p 69 , 
Musset Pat hay. Via de Rousseau , 
vol i p 95, vol ii p 227 , 
Mhnoires cFEpmay, vol n pp 
73, 74, 88 , Grimm, Correp \ol 
xv pp 79-90, Morellet, Man 
\ ol i p 28 , Villemam , Lit au 
XVlir Slide, vol l p 82 

As to Holbach's dinners, on 
which Madame de Genii s wrote 
a well-known libel, see Schlossers 
Eighteenth Century, vol i p 166, 
Biog Umv vol xx p 462 , 
Jesse's Sdtvyn, vol u p 9 , Wal- 
pole's Letters to Mann , vol iv 
p 283 , Gibbon's Miscellaneous 
Works, p 73 

n(il It is also stated by the 
editor of his correspondence, that 
he wrote a great deal for authors, 
which they published under their 
name Mem et Corresp de 
Diderot , vol m p 102 

G8 This was the Ptnsees Philo - 
sophiquts, in 1746, his first 
original work , the previous ones 
being translations from Euglish 
Biog Umv xi 314 Duvernet 
VOL II 


who are possessed of their 
by no means impiobable , 209 

(Vie de Voltaire , p 240) says, 
that he was imprisoned for writ 
ing it, but this I behove is a 
mistake , at least I do not xe 
member to have mot with the 
statement elsewhere, and l)u\ or 
net is frequently careless 

* 00 Dugald Stewart, who has 
collected some import tut evidence 
on this subject, has conJirmod 
se\ oral of the views put forward 
by Diderot Philos of the Mind, 
vol m pp 401 seq , comp pp 
57, 407, 435 Since then stuj 
greater attention has been paid 
to the education of the blind, and 
it has been remarked that ‘ it is 
an exceedingly difficult task to 
teach them to think accurately ' 
M Ahster y 8 Essay on the Blind, 
in Jour oj Stat Soc vol i p 
378 see also Dr Fowler, m 
Report of Brit As^oc tor 1847, 
Tr ansae oj Sic pp 92, 93, and 
for 1848, p 88 These passages 
unconsciously testify to the sa- 
gacity of Diderot , and they also 
testify to the stupid ignoiance of 
a government, which sought to 
put vn end tosu'h mqimies by 
punishing their aatiior 
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and it contains no tiling by which any one need be 
staitlcd The men, however, who then governed France 
discovered in it some hidden dangci Whothoi they 
suspected that the mention of blindness was an allusion 
to themselves, or whether they wore merely ms ti gated 
by the poiveisityof then tempei, is uncertain, at all 
events, the unfoitunato Dideiot, foi having hazaided 
this opinion, was ancsted, and without even the form 
of a tnal, was confined m the dungeon of Vincennes 370 
The natural lesults followed The works of Dideiot lose 
mpopuhuity , i71 and lie, binning with hatied against 
Ins peisccutois, lodoubled his efioits to o\ei throw those 
institutions, undei shelter of which such inonstious 
tyranny could bo safely pi ac Used 

It seems haidly nccessaiy to say more respectmg the 
incredible folly with wlm li the ruleis of France, by turn- 
ing e\eiy able man into a peisonal enemy, J7S at length 
anajed against the government all the intellect of the 
counti) , and made the Hev olution a mattci not of choice 
hut of necessit) 1 will, however, as a fitting sequel to 
the preceding facts, give one instance of the way in 
which, to gratify the capuce of the Inghei classes, even 


270 Mem et Corresp de Diderot , 
vol i pp 26-29 , Musset Pathay, 
Vic de Ito8<nau, vol l p 47, 
vol u p 27G, Letter tod 1 Argental 
in (Euvrcs de Voltaire , vol l\in 
p 454 , Lacrdellc, Dix-huitifone 
Slide, vol n p 64 

271 A happj ariangement, 1)} 
which curios \ ) buftlos despotism 
In 17G7, an acute observer wrote, 
*11 n’y a plus do livros qu’on 
impnme plusiours fois, quo les 
livres tondamn£s 11 faut au- 
jourd’hui qu’uu libraire pno les 
magistrate do bruler son livro 
pour le fairo vendre' Grimm, 
Cor re sy> vol \ p 498 To the 
same elTbct, Man de Segur , vol 

i pp 1 r >, 16 , Mhn di Gcorgd, 
*o\ n p 256 

271 Quel est aujourd hui parmi 
qous 1 homme de lettros do 


quelque m^rito qui n’ait ^prouve 
plub ou moms les fureurs de la 
calomme et de la persecution?’ 
etc Grimm Corrcsp vol v p 
451 This was written in 1767, 
and during more than forty years 
previously we find birailar expres 
bions , the earliest I have met 
with being in a letter to Thinot, 
m 1728, in which Voltane says 
((Euvres, vol 1m p 94), ‘las6 
\ 8ntA dovient plus grande de jour 
on jour dans 1’inquisition de la 
libraine ’ For other instances, 
see his letter to DeForinont, pp 
423-425, also vol hn pp 144, 
361, vol lull p 222, his Lettres 
vildites, vol i p 547, Mhn de 
Diderot, vol n p 215, Letter j 
of Eminent Versons to Hume , 
pp 14, 15 
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the most private affections of domestic life, could be 
publicly outiagcd In tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century, there was an actress on the French stage of 
the name of Chantilly She, though beloved by Maui ice 
do Saxe, preferred a more honourable attachment, and 
married Favart, the well-known 'writer of songs and 
of comic operas Mauncc, amazed at her boldness, ap- 
plied for aid to the French crown That he should 
have made such an application is sufficiently stiange, 
but the lesult of it is hardly to be paralleled except in 
some Eastern despotism The go\ eminent of Fiance, 
on hearing the cncumstance, had the inconceivable 
baseness to issue an order directing Fa’s art to abandon 
his wife, and intrust her to the charge of Mauncc, to 
whoso embraces she was compelled to submit 273 

These are among the insufferable provocations, by 
which the blood of men is made to boil m then veins 
Who can wonder that the gicatestand noblest rnmdsin 
Franco wci e filled with loathing at the government by 
whom such things were done ? If we, notwithstanding 
the distance of time and countiy, are mo\ cd to indigna- 
tion by the mere mention of them, what must have 
been felt by those befoic whoso eyes they actually 
occuired 9 And when, to the honor they natuially 
inspired, there was added that apprehension of being 
the next victim which every one might personally feel , 
when, moreover, we remember that the authors of these 
persecutions had none of the abilities by which even 
vice itself is Rometnnes ennobled , — when we thus con- 
trast the po\ erty of their undei standings with the gi eat- 
ncss of their crimes, wo, instead of being astonished 
that there was a revolution, by which all the machmeiy 

t,M Part of tint* is rel ited, lather un man sa femme, et pour 1 1 
id accurately, m Sthlosscr’s l<igh~ contraindre d’etre sa concubine , 
teenth Century , vol m p 483 et, choso remarquable, cette lettre 
The fullest account is in (rrim?ti } de cachet fut accord^e et ex&cu 
Corresp Lit \ol vui pp 231- tie Lcb deux 6poux plifcrent 
‘ Le grind Mauruo, untc sous lo joug de la n^cossit^, et la 
d’mio resistance qu’il n’auut petite Chantilly fut a la fois 
jamais 6prour6e millo part, eut femme de Faiartet maitresso d#» 
la faiblesse de demander une Maunce de Saxe ’ 
lettre de cachet pour enlo\ e a 

K l 
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of tlie state was swept away, should rather be amazed 
at that unexampled patience by which alone the revolu- 
tion was so long- deferred 

To mo, indeed, it has always appeared, that the delay of 
the Revolution is one of the most striking proofs history 
affords of the force of established habits, and of the 
tenacity with which the human mind clmgs to old asso- 
ciations For, if evei thcie existed a government in he- 
lently and radically hail, it was the government of Fi ancc 
m the eighteenth centuty If ever there existed a state 
of society likely, by its crymg and accumulated evils, tb 
madden men to dcspeiation, Fiance was m that state' 
The people, despised and enslaved, weie sunk m abject 
poverty, and weie curbed by laws of stimgent ciuelty, 
cnfoiced with merciless barbansm A supreme and 
lnesponsible control was exercised over the whole 
countiy by the clergy, the nobles, and the crown The 
intellect of Fiance was placed under the bau of a luth- 
less pioscnption, its literatuic pi oh Anted and burned, 
its autliois plundered and imprisoned Nor was there 
tlie least symptom that these evils weie likely to ha 
lemedied The upper classes, whose anogance wa? 
increased by the long tenuie of their powci, only 
thought of present enjoyment they took no heed of the 
future they saw not that day of reck on mg, the bitter* 
ness of which they wete soon to experience The 
people remained m slaveiy until the Revolution actually 
occurred , while as to the hteiature, nearly every year 
witnessed some new effort to depi ivc it of that share of 
liberty which it still retamed Having, m 1764, issued 
a decree forbidding any work to be published in which 
questions of government were discussed, 874 having, m 

274 ‘L’Averdy was no sooner affairs, or government regulations 
named controller of finance than m general, under the penalty of 
he published a decree, in 1764 i breach of the police laws , b) 
(arret du conscil), — winch, ac- which tlio man w is li iblo to be 
cording to the state of the then punished without dtfenee, and 
existing constitution, hid t ho not as was the ci^o before the 
force of a law, hy which e\ery 1 iw couits, wlieie he might de 
mau was forbidden to print, or fond himself and could only be 
cause to be printed, an) thing judged according to 1 iw * Sch/os - 
whatever upoD administrative ser’s Eighteenth Century t vol n 
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1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likely to 
excite the public mmd , 275 and having, moreover, de- 
nounced the same penalty of death against any one who 
attacked lebgion, 276 as also against any one who spoke 
of matters of finance , 277 — having taken these steps, the 
lulers of France, veiy shoitly before then final fall, 
contemplated another measure still more coni pi e- 
hensive It is, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine 
years before the Revolution, and when no power on 
earth could have saved the institutions of the country, 
the government was so ignorant of the real state of 
Affans, aud so confident that it conic! quell the spirit 
which its own despotism had raised, that a proposal 
was made by an officer of the crown to do away with 
all tne publishers, and not allow any books to bo 
printed except those which wcie issued from a press 
paid, appointed, and controlled by the executive magis- 
trate 278 This monstrous proposition, if carried into 
effect, would of course have invested the king with all 
the influence which liteiature can command , it would 
ha\ e been as fatal to the national intellect as the other 
measures were to national liberty , and it would havo 
consummated the iiun of France, either by reducing 
its greatest men to complete silence, or else by 


p 166 see also Mbn de Morel’ 
let , vol i p 141, vol n p 75, 
' un arr&t du conseil, qui ddfen- 
dait d’imprimor sur les matures 
d’administiation ’ 

4 L’ordonnance de 1767, 
rondue sous le mmist&ro du chan- 
Itlier Maupeou, portait la pome 
de mortcontre tout auteur d’lcnts 
teudant a 6m ou voir les ©sprits’ 
Cassagnac , Causes de la Revolu- 
tion , vol i p 313 
276 In April 1757, D’Alembert 
writes from Pans, ‘ on vient de 
publier une declaration qui m- 
flige la peme de mort a tous ceux 
qui auront publi6 des Merits ten- 
dan ts 4 attaquer la religion ’ 
(Euvres de Voltaire^ voi hv p 


Si This, I suppose, is the same 
edict as tint mentioned by M 
Amed6e Reu6e, in his continua- 
tion of Sismondi, Histoire dee 
Fran^ais, vol xxx p 247 

2TT ‘ II avait 6tA d6fendu> sous 
peme de mort, aux 6cnvains de 
parler de finances ’ Lavallie, 
Hist des Fran^ais, vol iu p 
490 

27# This was the suggestion of 
the avocat-g6n6ral in 1780 See 
the proposal, in his own words, 
m Grimm , Correspond vol xi 
pp 143, 144 On the important 
functions of the avocats-g6n6 
raux in the eighteenth centuiy, 
see a note in iMtres d Aguesseau, 
vol l p 264 
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degrading them into mere advocates of those opinions 
winch iho government might wish to propagate 

For these are by no means to bo considered as tri- 
fling matters, merely interesting to men of letters In 
Franca m the eighteenth century, literature was the 
last resource of liberty In England, if our gieat au- 
thors should prostitute their abilities by inculcating 
servile opinions, the danger would no doubt be con- 
sidciable, because otbei parts of society might find 
it difficult to escape the contagion Still, before the 
corruption bad spread, there would be time to stop 
its course, so long as we possessed those free political 
institutions, by the mere mention of which the gene- 
rous imagination of a bold people is easily fired And 
although such institutions are the consequence, not 
the cause, of liberty, they do unquestionably react 
upon it, and from the force of habit they could for 
a while survne that fiom which they originally sprung 
So long as a country retains its political freedom, 
there will always remain associations by which, even 
m the midst of mental degradation, and out of the 
depths of the lowest superstition, the minds of men 
may be recalled to better things But m France such 
associations had no existence In France everything 
was for the governors and nothing for the governed 
There was neither free press, nor free parliament, 
nor free debates There were no public meetings , 
there was no popular suffrage , there was no discus- 
sion on the hustings, there was no habeas-coipus 
act , theie was no tual by jmy The voice of liberty, 
thus silenced m eveiy depaitment of the state, could 
only be heard in the appeals of those great men, 
who, by their writings, inspirited the people to re- 
sistance This is the point of view fiom which we 
ought to estimate the character of those who are often 
accused of having wantonly disturbed the ancient 
fabric 279 They, as well as the people at large, were 

1,79 And we should also re- reproches d’avoir tout d^ trait, 
member what the circumstances adresb6s a ux philosophes du dix 
were under which the accusation huiti&me si&cle, ont commence le 
•Fas first heard m France Ess jour ou ll s’est trouv6 en France 
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cruelly oppressed by the crown, tho nobles, and the 
church, and they used their abilities to ic tali ate tho 
injury Thero can bo no doubt that this was tho best 
course open to them Thcie can bo no donbt that rebel- 
lion is the last remedy against tyranny, and that a de- 
spotic system should be encountered by a revolutionary 
literature Tho upper classes were to blame, because the} 
struck tho first blow, but we must by no means censure 
thoso great men, who, havrng defended themselves from 
aggression, eventually succeeded m smitmg tho govern- 
ment by whom tho aggression was originally made 
Without, however, stopping to vindicate their con- 
duct, we have now to considor what is much moro un- 
poitant, namely, tho ongm of that crusade against 
Christianity, m which, unhappily for France, they were 
compelled to embark, and tho occurrence of which forms 
the third great antecedent of the French Revolution 
A knowledge of the causes of this hostility against 
Christianity is essential to a right undei standing of the 
plulosophy of the eighteenth century, and it will tluow 
some light on the general theory of ecclesiastical povv 01 
It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the 
revolutionary literature which eventually overturned all 
the institutions of France, was at first dnected against 
those which were religious, rather than agamst thoso 
which were political Tho gieat writois who rose into 
notice soon after the death of Louis XIV , exci ted 
themselves against spiritual despotism, while thoovei- 
throw of scculai despotism was loft to thou immediate 
successors 280 This is not the course which would be 

un gouvernement qui a voulu r6- the church, and not against the 
tablir les abus dont les 6crivains stato, is noticed by many writers, 
de cette 6poque ament acc616r6 some of whom have also ob- 
la destruction’ Comte , Traiti served, that soon after the middle 
de Legislation, v ol i p 72 of tho reign of Louis \\ 

280 The nature of this change, the ground began to bo shifted, 
and the circumstances under and a disposition was first shown 
which it happened, will be exa- to attack political abuses On 
mined m the last chapter of the this remarkable fact, indicated 
present volume, but that the by several authors, but explained 
revolutionary mov ement, while by none, compare LacretcUe, 
headed by Voltaire and his toad- XVIII' Sxkle, vol n p 305 , 
jutors, was direUed against Batruel, Mhn pour I Ihst du 
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pursued m a healthy state of society , and there is no 
doubt, that to this pecuhaiity the dimes and the lawless 
violence of the French Revolution are in no small degTee 
to be ascribed It is ovidont, that m the legitimate 
progiess of a nation, political mno\ aliens should keep 
pace with religious innovations, so that the people may 
increase then libeity while they diminish then supersti- 
tion In Fiance, on the conti ary, duimg nearly forty 
years, the chinch was attacked, and the government 
was spared The consequence was, that the order and 
balance of the countiy were destioyed, the minds of 
men became habituated to tho most daring speculations, 
while their acts wcie conti oiled by the most oppiessive 
despotism , and thoy felt themselves possessed of capa- 
cities which thou luleis would not allow them to em- 
ploy When, therefoie, the Fiench Revolution bioke 
out, it was not a moic using of ignorant slaves against 
educated masteis, but it was a using of mon m whom 
the despau caused by slaveiy was quickened by the 
lcsources of advancing knowledge , men who were in 
that frightful condition when the piogrcss of intellect 
outstrips the progress of hborty, and when a dosiro is 
felt, not only to lomove a tyranny, but also to avenge 
an insult 

Tlieie can bo no doubt that to this we must ascribe 
some of the most hideous peculiarities of the French 
Revolution It, thorcfoio, becomes a matter of great 
interest to inquire bow it was, that while in England 
political freedom and leligious Bceptism have accom- 
panied and aided each othci, there should, on tho other 
hand, have taken place in Fiance a vast movement, in 
which, during neaity forty years, the ablest men ne- 
glected the fi ecdom, vv lulc they encouraged the scepticism, 
and diminished the power of the church, without m- 
ci casing the liberties of the people 

The first reason of this appears to bo, tho nature of 

Jacobvnisnu, vol i p xvm , \ol vie, Rkgne de Louis XVI, vol jv 
n p 113, Tocquemlle, L’Ancien p 397, Lamartine, Hist de * 
Rtgime, p 241, Alison's Europe, Girondms , vol i p 183, 
vol i p 16 1 , vol \iv p 286, CEuvres de Voltaire, vol Lx p 
Mem di Rivarol, p 35 , Soida 107, vol lxvi p 34 
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fchoso ideas out of which the French had long constructed 
the traditions of their glory A tiain of circumstances 
which, when treating of the protective spirit, T at- 
tempted to indicate, had seemed to the Fiench kings an 
authority which, by making all classes subordinate to 
t lie crown, flattered the popular vanity 281 Hence it 
was, that m France the feelings of loyalty worked into 
the national mind deeper than m any otlior countiy of 
Europe, Spam alone oxcepted 282 The difference be- 
tween this spirit and that observable in England has 
been already noticed, and maybe still further lllustiatcd 
by tlie different ways in which the two nations have 
dealt with the posthumous leputation of their sove- 
leigns With the exception of Alfred, who is sometimes 
called the Great , 283 we in England have not sufficiently 
loved any of our pnnees to bestow upon them titles 
expiessive of personal admiration But the Fiench 
have decorated then kmgs with every variety of pane- 
gyric Thus, to take only a single name, one king is 
Louis the Mild, another is Louis the Samt, auothei is 
Louis the Just, another is Louis the Great, and the 
most hopelessly vicious of all was called Louis the 
Beloved 

These are facts wlucli, insignificant a»s they seem, 
form most important matenals foi real histoiy, since 


'’ B1 See some striking remarks 
in M Tocqueville’s great work, 
Dc la Democratic, vol l p 5, 
which should be compared with 
She observation of Horace Wal- 
pole, who was well acquainted 
with French society, and who 
s iv s, happily enough, that the 
French ‘ love themselves in their 
kings ’ Walpole's Mem of 
George III , vol n p 240 
™ Not only the political hiB- 
tory of Spam, but also its litera- 
ture, contains melancholy evi- 
dence of the extraordm ary loyalty 
of the Spaniards, and of the in- 
jurious results produced by it 
See, on this, Borne useful reflec- 


tions in Ticknor's Hist of Span 
ish Literatim, \ol i pp 95, 96, 
131, vol m pp 191-193 

' 83 Our admiration of Alfred 
is greatly increased by the fact, 
that we know \ ery little about 
him The pnncipal authority 
referred to for his reign is Asser, 
whose work, there is reason to 
believe, is not genuine See the 
arguments in Wright's Biog 
Brit Lit vol i pp 408-412 
It moreover appeals, that some 
of the institutions popularly as- 
cribed to him, existed before his 
time Kemble's Saxons in Eng 
land , vol i pp 24 7, 248 
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they are unequivocal symptoms of tho state of the 
countiy in winch they exist s< * 4 Their relation to the 
subject before us is obvious For, by them, and by tho 
circumstances from which they sprung, an intimate and 
hereditary association was engendered m tho minds of 
Ficnchmen, between tho glory of their nation and the 
pexsonal reputation of their sovereign Tho consoquenco 
was, that tho political conduct of tho rulers of Franco 
w as protected against censure by a fence far more im- 
passable than any that could bo erected by tho most 
stringent laws It was protected by those prejudices 
which each generation bequeathed to its successor It 
was protected by that halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe 285 And above 


284 The French writers, under 
the old regime, constantly boast 
that loyalty was the characteris- 
tic of their nation, and taunt the 
English with their opposite and 
insubordinate spirit ‘ 11 n’est 
pas ici quostion dos Francois, 
qui se sont toujours distmguta 
des autros nations par leur amour 
pour lours rois ’ lx Blanc , Let - 
tree (Tun Frangois , vol ill p 
523 1 The English do not love 

their sovereigns as much as could 
be desirod * Sorbikres Voyage 
to Fn gland, p 58 4 Le respect 

do ha majesty roynle, carnet &re 
distinotif dos Fran^ats MSm de 
Montbarcy, vol u p 54 4 L’a- 

mour et la fid£ht 6 quo Iob Fran- 
9 am ont natuiellement pour leurs 
princes ’ Mem de Motttville, 
vol n p 3 4 Los Fran^nis, 

qui aiment lours princes ’ De 
rhou, Hist Umv vol in p 
381 , and see vol xi p T29 
horfurthor evidonce, soe Sully, 
(Economic*, vol iv p 346, Mon 
ted, Divers Ftats, vol vu p 
105 , Slgur, Me moires, vol i p 
32, Lamartine, Hist des Giron - 
ims, vol if p 58 


Now, contrast with all this the 
sentiments contained in one of 
the most celebrated histones in 
tlie English language 4 There is 
not any one thing more certain 
and more evident, than that 
princes are mode for the poople, 
and not tho people for them , 
and perhaps there is no nation 
undor heaven that is more en 
tirely possessed with this notion 
of princes than the English na- 
tion is in this age, so that they 
will soon be uneasy to a prince 
who does not govern himself by 
this maxim, and in time grow 
very unkind to him’ Burners 
History of his Own Time, vol va 
p 223 This manly and whole- 
some passage v\ is written while 
tho French were licking the dust 
from tho feet of Louis XIV 
083 4 La rue dcs rois la plus 
ancionno ’ Mlm de Geiilis, vol 
iv p 281 4 Nos rois, issue de 

la plus grando race du monde, et 
dovant qui los C 6 sars, et la plus 
grande partie dos pnneos qui 
jadis ont command^ tant de na 
tions, ne sont que des rotunors ’ 
Mfan de Mottemlle, vol n p 
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all, it was protected by that misciable national vanity, 
which made men submit to taxation and to slavery, m 
order that foreign princes might bo dazzled by the 
splendour of their sovereign, and foreign countries inti- 
midated by the greatness of his victories 

Tho upshot of all this was, that when, early in the 
eighteenth century, tho intellect of France began to be 
roused into action, the idea of attacking the abuses of the 
monarchy never occuned even to the boldest thinker 
But, under the protection of the crown, there had grown 
up another institution, about which less delicacy was 
felt The clergy, who for so long a period had been 
allowed to oppress the consciences of men, were not 
sheltered by those national associations which sur- 
lounded the person of tho sovereign, noi had any of 
them, with the single exception of Bossuct, dono much 
to increase tho general reputation of France Indeed, 
tho French church, though during tho reign of Louis 
XIV it possessed immense authority, had always ex- 
ercised it in subordination to the crown, at whose 
bidding it had not feared to opposo even tho pope him- 
self 286 It was, therefore, natural, that m France tho 
ecclesiastical powei should bo attacked before the tem- 
poral power , because, while it was as despotic, it was 
less influential, and because it was unprotected by those 
popular traditions which foim the principal support of 
every aucient institution 

These considerations aio sufficient to explain why it 
was that, m this respect, tho French and English intel- 
lects adopted courses so entirely different In England, 
tho minds of men, being less hampered with tho pre- 
judices of an mdisci linmate loyalty, have been able at 

417 And ft Venetian ambassa- des Rkvoluttons , vol n p 16 
dor, in the sixtoonth century, M Ranko (Die Papste, vol n p 
says, that Franco is 'll regno piu 257) ascribes this to the circum- 
antico d’ ogn’ altro ehe Siam stances attending the apostasy of 
essere al presente * Relat des Henry IV , but the cause lies 
Ambassad vol l p 470 Com- much deeper, being connected 
pare Boulher , Matson Mditaire with that triumph of the secular 
aes Rois de France, p 360 interests over the spiritual, of 

”• Capefiguds Louts XIV, vol which the policy of Henry IV 
i pp 204, 301 , Koch, Tableau was itself a consequence 
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each successive step m the great progress to direct then 
doubts and inquiries on politics as well as on religion , 
and thus establishing their ficedom as they diminished 
their superstition, they have maintained the balance of 
the national intellect, without allowing to cither of its 
divisions an excessive prepondei ance But in France 
the admiration for royalty had become so great, that 
this balance was disturbed , the inquiries of men not 
daring to settle on politics, were fixed on rebgion, and 
gave nse to the singular phenomenon of a nch and 
powerful litei ature, m which unanimous hostility to the 
church was unaccompanied by a smglo voice against the 
enormous abuses of the state 

There was likewise another circumstance which in- 
creased this peculiar tendency During the reign of 
Louis XIV the personal character of the hierarchy had 
done much to secure their dominion All the leaders 
of the church were men of virtue, and many weie men 
of ability Their conduct, tyrannical as it was, seems 
to have been conscientious , and the evils which it pro- 
duced aie merely to be ascribed to the gross impolicy of 
entrusting ecclesiastics with power But after the 
death of Louis XIV a great change took place The 
Clergy, from causes which it would be tedious to in- 
vestigate, became extremely dissolute, and often verj 
ignorant This made their tyranny moie oppressive, 
because to submit to it was more disgraceful The 
gieat abilities and unblemished morals of men like 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Flecluer, and Mascaron, 
diminished m some degree the ignominy which is 
alwaj s connected with blind obedience But when they 
Aere succeeded by such bishops and caidmals as Dubois, 
Lafiteau, Teucin, and otheis who flourished under the 
regency, it became difficult to respect the heads of the 
church, tainted as they were with open and notorious 
depravity 3 * 7 At the same time that tlieie occurred 

287 Laval lie, Hut dts Fran^ai*, Mbnoxres,\d\ n pp 42,43,154, 
rol ill p 408, Flassan, Hist de 155, 223, 224 What was, if 
la Diplomatic, vol v p 3 possible, still more scandalous, 
Tbcqucvtllc , Rigne dc Louts XV , was, that in 1723 tlie assembly 
rol i pp 3$, 347, Dudos, of the clergy elected as then 
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this unfavouiable change among the ecclesiastical rulers, 
theie also occurred, that immense leaction oi winch 1 
have endeavoured to trace the early workings It was 
therefore, at the very moment when the spmt of inquiry 
became stionger that the charactei of the Clergy became 
inoie contemptible? 288 The great wntcis who weie now 
rising in Fiance, weie moved to indignation when they 
saw that those who usurped unlimited power ovei 
consciences had themselves no consciences at all It lb 
evident, that eveiy argument winch they bon owed from 
England against ecclesiastical power, would gam addi- 
tional foice when directed against men whose personal 
an fitness was umvei sally acknowledged 289 

Such was the position of the rival parties, when, 
almost immediately after the death of Louis XIV , theio 
began that gieat struggle between authonty and leason, 
which is still unfinished, although m the piesent state 
of knowledge its result is no longer doubtful On the 
one side theie was a compact and numeious pin sthood, 
suppoited by the prescription of centuries and by tlie 
authority of the crown On tho other side there was a 
small body of men, without rank, without wealth, and 
as yet without leputation, but animated by a love of 
liberty, and by a just confidence m their own abilities 


president, unanimously (‘d’une 
voix unamme’), tho infamous 
Dubois, the most notoriously im- 
moral man of his time Duclos, 
Mem vol up 262 
288 On this decline of tho 
Fiench clergy, see Villemam , 
XV ILL' Si&cle, vol m pp 178, 
179 Cousin, Hist de la Philos 
II* s^rie, vol l p 301 Tocque - 
mile {lligne dc Loins XV, \ol 
i pp 35-38, 365) sa>s, ‘le 
clerg6 prechait uno morale qu’il 
com prom ottait pai sa ( onduite , ’ 
a noticeable remark, when made 
by an opponent of the sceptical 
philosophy, liko the elder M 
Tocquoville Among this profli- 
gate crew, Massillon stood alone , 


ho being the last Fiench bishop 
who was romarkablo for virtue 
as woll as for ability 

289 Voltaire says of the Eng 
hsh, ‘ quand ils appiennent qu’en 
France de jeunes gens connus 
par lours debauches, et 61ev6s a 
la pidlature par des mtiigues de 
femmes, font publiquement 
famour, s’^gaient a composer des 
chansons tendxes, donnent tous 
les jours des soupers ddlicats et 
longs, et de la vont imploror les 
lunu&rcs du Saint-bspiit, et se 
nomment liaidimeut les sue 
cesseuios des apotres ils remer 
cient Dieu d’etre protesting 
Lett r e * sur lei Anglais, m (Kuvres, 
vol xxvi p 29 
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Unfortunately, they at the veiy outset committed a 
serious erroi In attacking the cleigy, they lost their 
respect for religion In their determination to weaken 
ecclesiastical power, they attempted to undermine the 
foundations of Christianity This is deeply to be re- 
gretted for their own sake, as well as for its ultimate 
effects m France , but it must not be imputed to them 
as a crime, since it was forced on them by the exigencies 
of their position They saw the frightful evils which 
their country was suffeimg fiom the institution of 
pnesthood as it then existed, and yet they were told 
that the piescrvation of that mstitution in its actual 
to im was essential to the vciy bemg of Clmstianity 
They had always been taught that the interests of the 
clergy weie identical with the mteicstb of religion , how 
then could they avoid including both cleigy and leligion 
in the same hostility ? The altei native was cruel , but 
it was one from which, in common honesty, they had no 
escape We, judging these things by another standaid, 
possess a measure which they could not possibly have 
Wc should not now commit sueli an eiror, because we 
know that theic is no connexion between any one par- 
ticular form of pnesthood and the mteiests of Clmsti- 
anity We know that the clergy aie made for the 
people, and not the people foi the clergy We know 
that all questions of chuich government aie mattcis, 
not of religion, but of policy, and should be settled, not 
accoidmg to traditional dogmas, but according to huge 
views of general expediency It is because these pio- 
positions aie now admitted by all enlightened men, 
that in oui countiy the truths of leligion aie larely 
attacked except by superficial thinkers If, for instance, 
wo were to find that the existence of oui bishops, with 
tlieir privileges and their wealth, is unfavomablo to the 
pi ogi ess of society, we should not on that account feel 
enmity against Christianity , because we should re- 
mernbei that episcopacy is its accident, and not its 
essential, and that we could do away with the institution 
and yet letam the leligion In the same way, if we 
should ovei find, what was forma ly found m France, 
that the cleigj wcie tyiamucal, tins would excite in us 
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an opposition, not to Cln istiamty, but merely to the ex- 
ternal form winch Christianity assumed So long as 
our clergy confine themselves to the beneficent duties of 
their calling, to the alleviation of pain and distress, 
either bodily or mental, so long will we respect them 
as the mmisteis of peace and of charity But if they 
should over again enti ench on the 1 lghts of the laity, — 
if they should evei again mtei fere with an authontative 
voice in the government of the state, — it will then be 
for the people to mquno, whether the time has not como 
to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical constitution ol 
the countiy This, tlioiefoie, zs the mannei m winch 
we now view these things What we think of the 
clei gy will depend upon themselves , but will have no 
connection with what we think of Christianity Wo 
look on the cleigy as a body of men who, notwith- 
standing then disposition to mtoleiance, and notwith- 
standing a contain narrowness incidental to then 
profession, do undoubtedly foim part of a vast aud 
noble institution, by which the mannei s of men have 
been softened, then suffermgs assuaged, tlioir disti esses 
relieved As long as tins mstitution performs its func 
tions, we are well content to let it stand If, howev or, 
it should be out of lepair, or if it should be found in- 
adequate to the shifting cn cumstanccs of an advancing 
society, we letarn both the power and the right of 
lemedynig its faults , we may, if need be, lemovo some 
of its parts , but wc would not, we dai o not, tamper 
with those gieat leligious tiuths which aie altogethci 
independent of it , ti uths which comfoi t the mind of 
man, taise him above the instincts of the hour, and in- 
fuse into him those lofty aspuations winch, revealing to 
him his own immortality, are the measure and the 
symptom of a future life 

Unfortunately, this was not the way in which these 
matters were consideicd in France The government 
of that country, by investing the cleigy with great 
immunities, by heating them as if theie weie something 
sacied about then persons, and by punishing as heicsy 
the attacks which weie made on them, had established 
in the national mind an indissoluble connexion between 
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their interests and the interests of Christianity The 
consequence was, that when the straggle began, the 
ministers of religion, and ldigion itself, were both 
assailed with equal zeal The ndicule, and even the 
abuse, heaped on the cleigy, will surprise no one who is 
acquainted with the pi ov oeation that had been received 
And although, m the indiscriminate onslaught which 
soon followed, Christianity was, for a time, subjected U, 
a fate which ought to have been reseived foi those who 
called themselves her ministers , this, while it moves us 
to regret, ought by no means to excite oui astonishment 
The destruction ot Christianity m Trance was the neces- 
sary result of those opinions which bound up the destiny 
of the national priesthood with the dcstmy of the 
national religion If both were connected by the barrio 
oiigm, both should fall ui the same ruin If that which 
is the tree of life, weie, m icality, so eon up t that it 
could only bear poisonous fiuits, then it availed little to 
lop oft the boughs and cut down the branches , but it 
were better, by one mighty eftoit, to root it up fiom 
the giound, and secure the health of society by stopping 
the veiy source of the contagion 

These are reflections which must make us pause be- 
fore we censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth 
century So perverted, however, are the leasonmgs 
to which some minds aie accustomed, that those whu 
judge them most unchan tably arc precisely those whose 
conduct foims their best excuse Such are tho men 
who, by putting forth the most extravagant claims 
in favour of the cleigy, are seeking to establish the 
principle, by the operation of which the clergy were 
destroyed Then scheme foi restoring the old system 
of ecclesiastical authority depends on the supposition 
of its divine oiigm a supposition which, if insepar- 
able from Chi istianity, will at once justify the in- 
fidelity which they hotly attack The increase of the 
powei of the cleigy is incompatible with the intci csts 
of civilization If, theicfoie, any religion adopts ns its 
ciecd tho necessity ot sudi an mcicase, it becomes tho 
bounden duty of every friend to hum canity to do his 
utmost, eithei to destroy the creed, or failing m that, 
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to overturn tho religion [f pretensions of this soit are 
an essential part of Christianity, it behoves us at once 
to make our choice , since the only option can bo, 
between abjuring our faith or sacrificing our libci ty 
Fortunately, we are not driven to so haid a stiait , and 
we know that these claims are as false m theory, as 
they would be pernicioas m practice It is, indeed, 
certain, that if they were put into execution, the clergy, 
though they might enjoy a momentary triumph, would 
have consummated their own rum, by preparing the 
way among us foi scenes as disastrous as those which 
occurred m France 

The truth is, that what is most blamed m the great 
Fiench wmteis, was the natural consequence of the 
development of them ago Never was there a more 
stinking illustration of the social law already noticed, 
that, if government will allow religious scepticism to 
run its course, it will issue m gieat things, and will 
hasten the march of civilization , but that, if an attempt 
is made to put it down with a strong hand, it may, no 
doubt, be repressed for a time, but eventually will rise 
with such force as to endanger tho foundation of 
society In England, we adopted the first of theso 
courses, m France, they adopted the second In 
England, men weie allowed to oxercise their own 
judgment on the most sacred subjects , and, as soon as 
the diminution of their credulity had made them set 
bounds to the power of tho clergy, toleration imme- 
diately followed, and the national prosperity has never 
oeen disturbed In France, the authority of the clergy 
was increased by a superstitious king , faith usurped 
the place of reason, not a w lusper of doubt was allowed 
to be heard, and the spirit of mquiry was stifled, until 
the country feb to the brink of ruin If Louis XIV 
had not interfeiod with the natural progress, France, 
like England, would have continued to advance After 
his death, it was, indeed, too late to Bave the clergy, 
against whom all the intellect of the nation was 
soon arrayed But the force of the storm might still 
have been broken, if the government of Louis XV 
had conciliated what it was impossible to resist , and, 

YOL II S 
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instoad of madly attempting to restrain opinions by laws, 
had altered the laws to suit the opinions If the rulers 
of Franco, instead of exei ting themselves to silence the 
national literature, had yielded to its suggestions, and 
had loceded bofoio the pressure of advancing know- 
ledge, the fatal collision would have been avoided , 
because the passions which caused the collision would 
have been appeased In such case, the church would 
have fallen somewhat carlioi , but the state itself would 
have been saved In such case, France would, in all 
probability, have secured hei liberties, ’without m- 
ci easing hoi enmos , and that groat country, which, 
from her position and resources, ought to bo the pattern 
of European civilization, might have escaped the ordeal 
of those tcinble atioc ltics, through which she was com- 
pelled to pass, and from the effects of which she has 
not yet recovered* 

It must, I think, be admitted that, during, at all 
events, the first half of the reign of Louis XV , it was 
possible, by timely concessions, still to piescive tho 
political institutions of France Reforms theio must 
have been , and reforms too of a large and uncompro- 
mising character So far, however, as I am able to 
understand the real history of that period, I make no 
doubt that, if these had been granted in a ftank and 
ungrudging spmt, everything could have been retained 
necessary for the only two objects at which government 
ought to aim, namely, the presoivation of order, and 
the prevention of crime But, by tho middle of tho 
reign of Louis XV , 01, at all events, immediately after- 
wards, tho state of affairs began to alter , and, in the 
course of a few ycais, the spirit of France became so 
democratic, that it was impossible even to delay a 
revolution, which, m the preceding generation, might 
have been altogether averted This remarkable change 
is connected with that other change already noticed, by 
virtue of which, the French intellect began, about the 
same period, to direct its hostility against the state, 
rathei than, as heretofore, against the church As soon 
as this, which may be called the second epoch of the 
eighteen th century, had been fairly entered, tho move- 
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ment became irresistible Event after event followed 
each other m rapid succession , each one linked to its 
antecedent, and the whole forming a tendency im- 
possible to withstand It was in vain that the govern- 
ment, yielding some points of real importance, adopted 
measures by which the church was controlled, the 
power ot the clergy diminished, and even the order of 
the Jesuits suppressed It was in vain that the ciown 
now called to its councils, for the first time, men im- 
bued with the spirit of reform , men, like Turgot and 
Neckcr, whoso wise and liberal proposals would, in 
calmer days, have stilled the agitation of the popular 
mind It was m vain that pi onuses were made to 
equalize the taxes, to redress some of the most crying 
grievances, to repeal some of the most obnoxious laws 
It was even in vain that the states-goner al were sum- 
moned , and that thus, after the lapso of a hundred 
and seventy yeais, the people were again admitted to 
take part m the management of their own affairs All 
these things were in vain , because the time foi treaty 
had gone by, and the time for battle had come The 
most liberal concessions that could possibly have been 
devised would have failed toaveit that deadly struggle, 
which the course of preceding events made movitable 
For the measure of that age was now full The upper 
classes, intoxicated by the long possession of power, had 
piovoked the crisis, and it was needful that they should 
abide tho issue Theie was no tune foi mercy , there 
was no pause, no compassion, no sympathy The only 
question that remained was, to see whether they who 
had raised tho storm could ride the whirlwind, or, 
whether it was not 1 ather likely that they should be tho 
first victims of that frightful hurricane, in which, for a 
moment, laws, leligiou, morals, all perished, the lowest 
vestiges of humanity were effaced, and the civilization 
of France not only submerged, but, as it then appeared, 
irretrievably ruined 

To ascertain the successive changes of this, the se- 
cond epoch of the eighteenth century, is an undertaking 
full of difficulty , not only on account of the rapidity 
with which the events occurred, but also on account of 
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their oxtremo complication, and of the way in which 
they acted and reacted upon each other The matei mis > 
howover, for such an mquny are very numerous, and, 
as they consist of evidenco supplied by all classes and 
all interests, it has appeared to mo possible to recon- 
struct the history of that tune, according to the only 
manner in which lnstoiy deserves to he studied, that 
is to say, aceoiding to the ordei of its social and in- 
tellectual development In the seventh chapter ot 
the piosent volume, I shall, therefore, attempt to trace 
the antecedents of the French Revolution during that 
remarkable penod, in which the hostility of men, 
slackening in icgai d to the abuses of the church, was, 
for the first time, turned against the abuses of the 
state But, befoie entering into this, which may be 
distinguished as tho political epoch of the eighteenth 
coutury, it will bo necessary, according to the plan 
which I have sketched, to examine tho changes that oc- 
umed in tho method of \mtmg history, and to indicate 
the way m which those changes wore affected by the 
tendencies of the earlier, or, as it may bo termed, the 
ecclesiastical epoch In this manner, we shall the more 
easily understand tho actmty of that prodigious move- 
ment which led to the French Revolution, because we 
shall soe that it not only affected the opinions of men in re- 
gard to what was passing under their eyes, but that it also 
biased their speculative views m regaid to the events 
of preceding ages , and thus gave rise to that new 
school of historical literatuio, the formation of which 
is by no means tho least of tho many benefits which we 
owe to the gieat thinkers of the eighteenth contuiy 
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CHAPTER VI. 

9TATB OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE IN FRANCE FROM THE BNI) OF 
THU SIXTEENTH TO THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

It may be easily supposed, that those vast movements 
in the intellect of France, which I have just traced, 
could not fad to produce a great change m the mothod 
of writing history That bold spirit with which men 
were begriming to estimate the transactions of their 
own tune, was sure to influence their opinions respecting 
those of a former age In this, as m every branch of 
knowledge, the first innovation consisted m recognizing 
the necessity of doubting what had hitherto been be- 
lieved , and this feelmg, when once established, wont 
on increasing, destroy mg at each stop some of those 
monstrous absurdities by which, as we have seen, even 
the best histones were disfigured The germs of the 
reform may be discerned in the fourteenth century, 
though the reform itself did not begin until late in the 
sixteenth century During the seventeenth century, it 
advanced somewhat slowly , but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it received a sudden accession of strength, and, 
m France in particular, it was hastened by that fearless 
and inquisitive spirit which characterized the ago, and 
which, purging history of innumerable follies, raised its 
standard, and conferred on it a dignity hitherto un- 
known The nso of historical scepticism, and the extent 
to which it spread, do indeed form such cunous features 
m the annals of the European intellect, as to make it 
surprising that no one should have attempted to examine 
a movement to which a great department of modern 
literature owes its most valuable peculiarities In the 
present chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency ao far 
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as France is concerned , and I shall endeavour to mark 
the different steps by which the progress was effected, 
in order that, by knowing the circumstances most 
favouiable to the study of history, we may with the 
greater ease inquire into the probability of its future 
improvement 

There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary 
consideration well worthy of notice This is, that men 
seem always to have begun to doubt in matters of 1 e- 
ligion, before they ventured to do so in matters of his- 
tory It might have been expected that the reproaches, 
and, in a superstitious age, the dangers, to which heresy 
is exposed, would have intimidated inquirers, and would 
have induced thorn to prefer the safer path of directing 
then scepticism upon questions of literary speculation 
Such, however, is by no means the course which the 
human mind has adopted In an early stage of society, 
when the clergy had universal influence, a belief in the 
unpardonable criminality of religious error is so deeply 
tooted, that it engrosses the attention of all, it forces 
cv cry one who thinks, to concentrate upon theology his 
reflections and his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for 
topics which are conceived to be of mfenoi importance 1 
Hence, dunng many centuries, the subtlest intellects 
of Europo exhausted their strength on the rights and 
dogmas of Christianity , and while upon these matters 
they often showed the greatest ability, they, upon other 
subjects, and especially upon history, displayed that in- 
fantine credulity, of which I have already given several 
examples 

1 See some very just remarks But no one has treated this 
in Whewdl's Philos of the Indue subject bo ably as M Auguste 
Sciences , vol n p 143 In Comte, in his great work, Ph%- 
N fender' & Hist of the Church , losophte Positive The service 
vol iv pp 41, 128, there are two which the metaphysicians ren 
cunous illustrations of the uni- dared to the church by their de- 
versal interest which theological velopment of the doctrine of tran- 
discussions once inspired in substantiation {Blanco White's 
Europe , and on the former sub- Evidence against Cathohc\sm y pp 
eervience of philosophy to theo- 256-258) is a striking instance 
logy, compare Hamilton's Du - of this subordination of the 
Missions on Philosophy , p 197 intellect to ecclesiastical dogmas, 
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But when, in the progress of society, its theological 
o lenient begins to decay, the ardour with which reli- 
gious disputes were once conducted becomes sensibly 
weakened The most advanced intellects are the first 
to feel the growing mdiflerence, and, therefore, they are 
also the first to scrutinize real events with that inquisi- 
tive eye which their predecessors had reserved for reli- 
gious speculations This is a great turning-point m the 
history of every civilized nation Fiom this moment 
theological heresies become less frequent, 2 * * * * * 8 and literery 
heresies bocomo more common From tins moment the 
spirit of inquiry and of doubt fastens itself upon every 
department of knowledge, and begins that great career 
of conquest, in which by every succeeding discov ory the 
power and dignity of man arc increased, while at the 
Rftme time most of his opmions are disturbed, and many 
of them are destroyed until, m the march of this vast 
but noiseless revolution, the stream of tradition is, as it 
were, intei rupted, the influence of ancient authority is 
subverted, and the human mind, waxing m strongth, 
learns to rely upon its own resources, and to throw off 
incumbrances by winch the freedom of its movements 
had long been impaired 

The application of those remarks to the history of 
France, will enable us to explain some interesting phe- 
nomena m the literatuie of that country During the 
whole of the Middle Ages, and I may say till the end of 
the sixteenth century, France, though fertile in annalists 
and clironiclcis, had not produced a smgle historian, 
because she had not produced a smgle man who pre- 
sumed to doubt what was generally behoved Indeed, 

2 M Tocqueville says, what I content to confine thoirwnoiu 
am inclined to think is tmo, that tions to other fields of thought 
an increasing spirit of equality If St Augustin had lived in the 
lessens the disposition to form seventeenth century, he would 

now religious creeds Democratic have refonnod or created the phy- 
en Amkrique, vol iv pp 10, 17 eieal sciences If Sir Isaac Newton 

At all events, it is certain that had lived in the fourth century, 

increasing knowledge has this he would have organized a new 

effect , for those great men whoso sect, and have troubled the 

turn of mind would formerly church with his originality 

have made them heretics are now 
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until tlio publication of Du Hail lan ’a history of the lunge 
of France, no one had even attempted a critical digest 
of the materials which were known to he extant This 
work appeared in 1570 , 3 and the author, at the conclu- 
sion of las labouis, could not disguise the pride which he 
felt at having accomplished so great an undertaking In 
his dedication to the king lie says, 1 1 am, sire, the first of 
all the French who have written the histoiy of Fiance, 
and, m a polite language, shown the grandeui and dig- 
nity of our kings , for before there was nothing but the 
old rubbish of chronicles which spoke of them ’ He 
adds m the preface ‘ Only I will say, without pre- 
sumption and boasting, that I have done a thing which 
had not been done beloic, or seen by any of our nation, 
and have given to the lustoiy of Fiance a dicss it nover 
appeared m boforo ’ 4 Noi weie these the idle boasts of 
an obscure man His work went through numerous 
editions , was translated mto Latm, and was reprinted 
in foreign countries He himself was looked upon as 
one of the glories of the French nation, and was re- 
warded by tlio favour of the king, who confeircd on 
lam the office of sccrctaiy of finance 6 Fiom his work, 
wo may, therefore, gam some notion of what was then 
the received standaid of lustoncal htorature , and with 
this new, it is natural to inquire what the materials 
were which ho chiefly employed About sixty years 
earlier, an Italian named Paulus Emilius had published 
a gossiping compilation on the 4 Actions of the French 

• Bvog Umv vol hi pp 316, Biog Untv vol xm p 119 
316, -where it is said, ‘l’ouvrage Compare, respecting the author, 
de Du Haitian est remarquable Mczhay, Hut de France, \ol n 
en eo que c’eBt le premier corps p 363, with Audigtcr , V Origins 
d’histoire de Franco qui ait paru da Francois, vol n p 118, who 
dans notre langue' See also complains of his opinion about 
Racier , Rapport sur les Progrh Clovis, ‘quoyqu ll fasse profession 
de r Histoire, p 170, and Iks do releier la gloi redes Francois ’ 
Rkaujc, IJistoruttes, vol x p 186 E\on the superficial Boulain- 

4 Bayle, article Haitian, note L viUierfl {Hut de CAncun Gou - 

1 Mercure Francois, in Bayle , vernement, vol n p 166) con- 
aiticle Hatllan, note D temptuously notices * leg r^to 

€ Be Rebus gestu Francorum, ncione post^nours, tels que Paul 
which appeared about 1616 Emile' 
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This book, which is frill of extravagant fables, was taken 
by Da Haillan as the basis of his famous history of the 
kings of France , and from it he unhesitatingly copies 
those idle stories which Emihus loved to 1 elate This 
will give us some idea of the cieduhty of a writer, who 
was reckoned by Ins contemporai les to be, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest historian Fiance had produced 
But this is not all Du Haillan, not content with boi- 
1 owing from Ins predecessor everything that was most 
incredible, gratifies his passion for the marvellous by 
some circumstances of Ins own invention Ho begins 
his history with a long account of a council which, he 
says, was held by the celebrated Pliaramond, m ordor 
to determine whether the French should be governed 
by a monarchy or by an austociacy It is, indeed, 
doubtful if any saeli person as Pliaramond ever existed , 
and it is certain that, if he did exist, all the materials 
had long penshed fi om which an opmion could be formed 
lespectmg him 7 But Du Haillan, regardless of those 
little difficulties, gives us the fullest information touch- 
ing the great clneftaui , and, as if determined to tax 
to the utmost the credulity of Ins readeis, mentions, as 
members of the council of Pliaramond, two persons, 
Charamond and Quadrek, whose very names aie invented 
by the histonan * 

T Compme Sismondx , Hist des 'Pharamond, qui scion nos his - 
Frangais, voL l pp 176, 177, toriens a portA lo premier la 
wall Montlosier , Monarchie couronne des Francois ’ Be Thou , 

Frangaise, yol i pp 43, 44 Hist Umv vol x p 530 See a 
Philippe de Commes, though singular passago on Pharamond 
superior to Sismondi and Mont- in Mem t de Duplessis Nomay, 
losier in point of ability, lived vol n p 405 
m the middle ages, and therefore 8 Sorel (Im Bibliothkque Fran - 
had no idea of doubting, but goise , Paris, 1607, p 373) says 
simply sajs, ‘Pharamond fut of Du Haitian, ‘On lui peut 
esleu roy, ran 420, et regna dix icproehor d’aroir donue un 
ans, Mem de Commes , livre vm commencement fabuloux k son 
chap xxvn vol in p 232 But histoiro, qui est entitlement (le 
De Thou, coming a hundred son invention, ayant fait temr 
yoars after Comines, evidently unconseil entre Pharamond ot bos 
suspected that it was not all plus fldelles conseillers, pour 
quite right, aud therefore puts fi^auoir si ayant la puissance en 
it on the authority of others, main ll deuoit r&iuire les Frau 
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Such was the state of historical literature in France 
early in the reign of Henry III A great chango was, 
however, at hand The remarkable intellectual progi ess 
made by the French towards the close of the six teen th 
century was, as I have shown, pieceded by that scep- 
ticism which appears to be its necessary precursor 
The Bpint of doubt, which had begun with religion, was 
communicated to literature The impulse was imme- 
diately felt m every depaitment of knowledge, and now 
it was that history first emerged from a debasement 
in which it had for centuries beon sunk On this 
subject a mere statement of dates may be of service to 
those persons who, from a disliko to general reasoning, 
would otherwise deny the connexion winch I wish to 
establish In 1588 was published the first sceptical 
book e\er written m the Fiench language 9 In 1598, 
the French government, for the first time, ventured upon 
a gicat public act of religious toleration In 1604, 
Do Thou published that celebrated work, which is 
allowed by all cutics to be the first great history com- 
posed by a Frenchman 10 And at the very moment 
when these things woio passing, another eminent 
Frenchman, the illustrious Sully, 11 was collecting the 
materials for Ins lnstoiical work, which, though hardly 
equal to that of De Thou, comes immediately after it 
in ability, in importance, and in reputation Nor can 

501 s aw gouvernement anstocra- tischen Geistes finden war ie 
tique 011 monarchique, et faisant den Veisuclien doe Michael von 
faire une harangue a chacun Montaigne ' Tennemavn, Gesch 
d’oux pour soustenir eon opinion der Pkiloi vol it p 443 
On y voit les uome de Chararaond 10 The first volume appoarod 

et de Quadrek, personnagos imn- in 1604 See Le Long , Bibho 
ginaires ' Sorel, who had a thlqne Hi&tonque de la France , 
glimmonng notion that this was vol 11 p 375, and preface to 
not exactly the way to wiite De Thou, Hist Umv vol 1 p iv 
history, adds, * C’est une chose 11 Sismondi has scarcely done 
fort surprenante Onestfoitpeu justice to Sully, hut the reader 
ttseour^ snPharamond fut jamais will find a fullei account of him 
au monde, et quoy qu’on Blache in Capcjigue, Hist de la Ittforme, 
qu’il y ait eat 6 , e’est une tern- vol vin p 101-117, and a still 
ble hardiesse d'en raconter des better one in Blanqut, Histoire 
jhosee qui n’ont aucun appuy * de C Economic Politique , vol 1 
v ‘ Pie ersta Rogung dos skep- pp 347-361 
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wo fail to remark, that both theso great historians, who 
left all their predecessors immeasurably behind them, 
were the confidential ministers and intimate friends of 
Henry IV , the first king of France whose memory is 
Btained by the imputation of heresy, and the first who 
dared to change hi/? religion, not in consequence of any 
theological arguments, bnt on the broad and notorious 
ground of political expediency 18 

But it was not merely over such eminent historians 
as these that the sceptical spirit displayed its mfluonce 
The movement was now becoming sufficiently active to 
leave its marks in the writings of far inferior men 
There were two particulars in which the credulity of 
tho earlier historians was very striking Theso consisted 
m the uncritical manner in which, by blindly copying 
their predecessoi s, they confused the dates of different 
events , and in the readiness with which they believed 
the most improbable statements, upon imperfect evi- 
dence, and often upon no evidence at all It is surely 
a singular proof of that intellectual progress which I am 
endeavouring to trace, that, within a very few years, 
both these sources of error wore icmoved In 1597, 
Scrres was appointed historiographer of France l and, in 
the same year, he published his history of that country 13 
In this work, he msists upon the necessity of carefully 
recording the date of each event , and the example, 
which he first set, has, smee his time, been generally 
followed 14 The importance of this change will be 

12 According to D’Aubign6, du Tout-Pui ssant, et aux pri&res 
the king, on his conversion, said do ses fiddles sujets ’ Dc Thou , 
* Je ferai voir & tout le mondo Hist Umv vol xu pp 105, 106 
que je n*ai est6 persuade par Compare, at pp 468, 469, the 
autre th^ologie que la nfoessiti message he sent to the pope 
de Testat * Smcdlctfs Reformed 11 Marckand, Dictionnaire His- 
Religion m France , vol n p 362 tonque , vol n pp 205, 209, La 
That Henry felt this is certain, Ilayo, 1758, folio TIub curious 
and that he expressed it to his and learned work, which is much 
friends is probable , but he had less read than it deserves, con- 
d, difficult game to play with the tains the only good account of 
Catholic church , and in one of Serres I have been ablo to meer 
his edicts we find 1 une grande with, vol n pp 197-213 
joye de son retour A l’ighse, dont 14 ‘ On ne prenoit presque au 
u attribuoit la cause i la gr&ce cun som de marquer les dates 
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willingly acknowledged by those who are aware of the 
confnsion into winch history lias been thrown by the 
eai her writers haying neglected, what now seems, so 
obvious a precaution Scarcely had this innovation 
been established, when it was followed, in the same 
country, by another of still greater moment This was 
the appearance, in 1G21, of a history of France, by 
Scipio Dupleix , m which, for the first time, the evidence 
for historical facts was published with the facts them 
selves 15 It is needless to insist upon the utility of a 
step winch, more than any other, has taught historians 
to be industrious m collecting their authorities, and 
careful m scrutinizing them 16 To this may be added, 
that Dupleix was also the fiist Frenchman who ventured 

des 6v5nemens dans les ouvrages had a quarrel with Dupleix, has 
hi8toriques De Sorres le givon some curious details ro- 

connut ce d^faut , ot pour y rc- spectmg him and his History , 
m6dier, ll rechorcha avec beau- but they are, of course, not to be 
coup de eom les dates des 6v6no relied on Mtm de Bassompierrt 
mens qu’il avoit A employer, (t rol m pp 356, 357 Patic 
I os niarqua dins son histoire le speaks favourably of lus history 
plus exactoment qu’il lui fut of Henry IV Lettres de Patxn, 
possible Cet excmple a vol l p 17 but compare Suit y 
nmt4 doping par la plupart do (Economies Royalcs , vol ix pp 
ceux qui font sum, et e'eat a 121, 249 

lui qu’on est redevable de l'avan- M The ancients, as is well 

tage qu’on tire d’une pratique si known, rarely took this troubLe 
n^cessaireet si utile r Marcnand, Mur ^8 Hist of Greek Literature, 
lhet Histonque , vol u p 206 vol iv pp 197, 306, 307 But 
18 * II est le premier histonen what is much more curious is, 
qui ait cit6 en marge ses auto that, even in scientific works, 
rit^s , precaution absolument there was an equal looseness , 
n^cessaire quand on n’4cnt pas and Cuvier says, that, m the six- 
l’histoire de son temps, k moms teenth century, 1 on se bornait k 
qu on ne s’en tienne aux faits dire, d’une mam&re g6n6rale, 
connus’ (Euvres de Voltaire , Anstote a dit telle chose, sans 
vol xix p 95 And the Diog mdiquor m le passage ni le livre 
Umv vol xn p 277, siys, ‘On danB lequel la citation se trou- 
doit lui fairo honneur d’aroir vait.’ Cuincr , Hist des Sciences, 
citA en marge les auteurs dont il part n p 63 , and atp 88, ‘sui 
s’eat servi , precaution indispen vant l’usage de son temps, Gess 
sable, que ton connaissait peu ner n'indique pas avec precision 

avant lui, et que les histonens les endroits d’oh il a tir6 sos 

modern ee negligent trop au citations ’ see also p 214 
jourd’hoj. 1 Basaompierre, who 
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to publish a system of philosophy m his own language 17 
It is true, that the system itself is intrinsically of little 
value , u but, at the timo it appeared, it was an unpre- 
cedented, and, on that account, a profane attempt, to 
unfold the mysteries of philosophy in the vulgar speech, 
and, in this point of view, supplies evidence of the in- 
creasing diffusion of a spirit boldei and more inquisitive 
than any formerly known It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing, that, almost at the same moment, there should be 
made, in the same country, the first systematic attempt 
at historical scepticism The system of philosophy by 
Duplcix appeared in 1602 , and in 1599, La Popelinieie 
published at Paris what he calls tlio History of Histories, 
m which lie criticizes historians themselves, and exa- 
mines tlioir works with that sceptical spn it, to which his 
own ago was deeply indebted 19 This able man was 
also the author of a Sketch of the New History of the 
French , containing a formal refutation of that fable, so 
dear to the early historians, according to which the 
monaichy of Franco was founded by Francus, who 
arrived in Gaul aftor the conclusion of tho siege of 
Troy ao 

It would be useless to collect all tho instances in 
w hich this advancing spirit of scepticism now began to 

htstonens de toutes lee nations, 
et de plusicurs Ungues, et par 
tieulitrement des histonens fran- 
901 s, dont il parle avec beaucoup 
d’asseurance 7 

20 ‘ II refute l’opinion, alors 
fort acci 6 dit 6 e, de l’arnvta dans 
lee Gaules de Francus et des 
Troycns ’ Btog Untv vol xxxv 
p 402 Compare Le Long , Bib - 
hoth&jue Historique de la France , 
vol 11 p 39 Patin says that 
De Thou was much indebted to 
him ‘ M de Thou a pns hardi- 
ment de la Popelmi&re ’ Lettres 
de Patm , vol 1 p 222 There 
is a notice of Popelim&re, in 
connexion with Richer, m Mhn 
de Richelieu , voL r p 34^ 


lT ‘Le premier ouvrage de 
philosophic pubh 6 dans cette 
iangue* Biog Umv vol xn p 
277 

,g So it seemed to me, when I 
turned o\er its leaves a few years 
ago However, Patin says, ‘&a 
philosophic fran^oise n’est pas 
mauvaise * Lettres de Patm , vol 
111 p 357 On the dialectic 
powers of Dupleix, see a favour- 
able judgment in Hamilton's Dis- 
cuss on Philos p 119 

19 Btog Umv vol xxxv p 
402 Sorel ( Bihhothhque Fran - 
fotse , p 165), who is evidently 
displeased at the unprecedented 
boldness of La Popelim&re, says, 
il dit sea sentimens en bref des 
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purge history of its falsehoods I will only mention 
two or three more of those which have occupied in my 
reading In 1614, De Rubis published at Lyons a work 
on the Kuiopean monarchies , in which he not only 
attacks the long-established belief respecting the descent 
from Francus, but boldly asscits, that the Fianks owe 
their name to their ancient liberties 21 In 1620, Gom- 
berville, in a dissertation on history, refutes many of 
thoso idle stones respecting the antiquity of the French, 
which lmd been univei sally received until Ins time 2 * 
And, in 1630, Beithault published at Pans tho ‘ Fionch 
Floras,’ in which he completely upsets the old method , 
since he lays it down as a fundamental principle, that 
tho origin of tho French must only bo sought for 
in those countries whoro they were found by the 
Romans 23 

All these, and similar productions, were, however, 
entirely eclipsed by Mezeray’s Histoiy of France , the 
first volume of winch was published in 1643, and the 
last m 1651 u It is, peihaps, haidly fair to Ins pre- 
decessors, to call him the fiist general historian of 
Fiance, 25 but there can be no doubt that his work is 

,l ‘ II refute les fables qu’on their heroes hick to Noah 
a\anc,oit sur fongme des Fran- (Kuvres de Rabelais , vol i pp 
(jois, appirydes sur le t^moign ago 1-3, and vol n pp 10-17 see 
du faux B6iose 11 dit quo leur also, at \ol v pp 171, 172, lus 
nom vient de lour anciome fian- defence of the antiquity of Chi- 
chise ’ Ije Ix>ng f Bibhothkque non 

Ristonque , vol n p 760 2 * ‘ L’auteur croit qu’il ne faut 

” Compare Sorel, Biblxoihkque paa la chereher ailleurs que dans 
Fran^oise, p 298, with Du Pres- le pays oh lls ont 6t6 connus des 
noq Mhhode pour ktudier V Ihs- Romains, e’est-a-dire entre 1 Kibe 
toin vol x p 4, Pans, 1772 et le Rhm ' Lt Long t Bd)ho- 
There is an account of Goniber- thkque Histonque , vol n p 66 
\ille In Les Htetoruttes de Talle - This work of Bertbault’s was, 
mant des Beaux , vol vm pp for many years, a text-book in 
16-1 9 , a singularly curious book, the French colleges Bwg Umv 
which is, for the seventeenth \ol iv p 347 
coutury, what Brantome is for * 4 The first volume id 1643, 
the sixteenth I ought to have the Becond m 1646, and the last 
mentioned earlier the inimitable in 1651 Biog Unto vol xxvm 
ridicule with winch Rabelais p 510 

treats the habit historians had n 1 The French have now then 
of tracing the genealogies of first general historian, Mezeray * 
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greatly Bnpenor to any that had yet been seen The 
style of Mo/cray is admmably clear and vigorous, rising, 
at times, to considerable eloquence Besides thiB, he has 
two other merits much more important Those are, 
an indisposition to bolievo strange things, merely because 
they havo hitherto been believed , and an inclination to 
take the side of the people, rather than that of their 
rulers 36 Of these principles, tho first was too common 
among the ablest Frenclunen of that time to excite 
much attention * 7 But the other principle enabled 
Mezoray to advance an important step beforo all his 
con temporal les Ho was tho first Fmichman who, m 
a gioat historical work, threw off that superstitious 
reverence foi royalty winch had long tioubled tho minds 
of his countiymon, and which, indeed, continued to 
haunt them foi another contury As a necessary con- 
sequence, ho was also the first who saw that a history, 
to be of real value, must bo a history, not only of kings, 
but of nations A steady perception of this principle 
led lnm to mcorpoiate into his book matteis which, 
before his time, no one cared to study He communi- 
cates all the information lie could collect respecting tho 
taxes which the people had paid, the suffer mgs they had 
undergone fiom the griping hands of thoir governors, 
their manners, their comfoi ts, even the state of the towns 
which they inhabited , m a woid, what aflectcd tho in- 
terests of the French people, as well as what affected 
the intei ests of the French monarchy 28 These weie 

Hallarris Literature of Europe, rations, due to supernatural m- 
vol in p 228 , and see Stephen's terference, and, as such, wwv 
Lectures on the History of France, the prognosticators of political 
1851, vol l p 10 change Mez&ay, Hist de France, 

M Bayle sajs, that Mezeray vol i pp 202, 228, 238, 241, 

is, ‘do tous les historiens celui 317, 792, vol n pp 485, 673, 

qui favorise le plus les peuples 1120, vol in pp 31, 167, 894, 

contre la corn* ’ Le Long Biolio- instructive passages, as proving 
thkque Histonque , vol xn p that, even in powerful minds, 
lxxxvi the scientific and secular method 

27 Though it did not prevent was still feeble 
him from believing that sudden What lie did on these sub- 

tempests, and unusual appear- jects is most remarkable, con 
ancea in the heavens, were aber aidering that some of the best 
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the subjects which Mezeray preferred to insignificant 
details respecting the pomp of courts and the lives 
of kings These were the large and comprehensive 
matters on which he loved to dwell, and on which he 
expatiated , not, indeed, with so much fulness as wo 
could desire, but still with a spirit and an accuracy 
which entitles him to the honour of being the great- 
est historian Fiance produced before tbe eighteenth 
century 

This was, m many respects, the most important 
change which had yet been effected m the manner of 
writing history If the plan begun by Mezeiay had 
been completed by his successors, we should possess 
materials, the absence of which no modom researches 
can possibly compensate Some things, indeed, we 
should, in that caso, have lost We should know less 
than wc now know of courts and of camps Wc should 
have heard less of the pceiless beauty of French queens, 
and of the dignified presence of French kings We 
might even have missed Rome of the links of that evi- 
dence by winch the genealogies of punces and nobles 
are ascertamed, and the study of which delights the 
curiosity of antiquaries and heralds But, on the other 
hand, we should have been able to examine the state of 
the Fiench people during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century , wlnlo, as things now stand, our know- 
ledge of them, m that most impol tant period, is inferior 
in accuracy and in extent to the knowledge wo possess 
of some of the most bai barons tribes of tlio earth 29 If 

materials were unknown, and in Uenth century, know how little 
manuscript, and that even He can bo found in them respecting 
Thou gives scarcely any mforma- the condition of the people , 
tion respecting them , so that while the fullest private corre- 
Mezeray had no model See, spondence, such as the letters of 
among other passages which have S6vign6 and De Mamtenon, 
struck me in the first volume, are equally unsatisfactory The 
pp 146-147, 204, 353, 356, 362- greater part of the evidence now 
366, 630, 631, 581, 812, 946, extant has been collected by M 
1039 Compare his indignant Monteil, in his valuable work, 
expressions at vol n p 721 Histoire des divers Etats but 

a Those who have studied the whoever will put all this together 
French memoirs of the seven- must admit, that we are better 
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the example of Mezeray had been followed, with such 
additional resources as the progress of affairs would 
have supplied, we should not only have the means ol 
minutely tracing the growth of a great and civilised 
nation, but we should have materials that would sug- 
gest or verify those original principles, the discovery of 
which constitutes the real use of history 

But this was not to be Unhappily for tho intci csts 
of knowledge, the march of French civilization was, at 
this period, suddenly checked Soon after the middle 
of tlio seventeenth century, that lamentable change took 
place in France, which gave a new turn to tho destinies 
of the nation The reaction which tho spirit of inquiry 
underwent, and the social and intellectual circum- 
stances which, by bringing tho Fronde to a prematuro 
closo, prepared the way for Louis XTV , have been de- 
scribed in a former part of this volumo, whole I have 
attempted to indicate the geneial eflccts of the disas- 
trous movement It now remains for me to pomt out 
how this retrogressive tendency opposed obstacles to 
the improvement of historical hteiaturo, and prevented 
authors, not only from i elating with honesty what was 
passing aiound thorn, but also from understanding 
events which had occurred before their time 

Tho most supeificial students of Fieneh literature 
must be struck by the deaith of historians during that 
long period in which Louis XIV held tho reins of 
government 30 To this, tho personal peculiarities of the 
king greatly contributed His education had been 
shamefully neglected , and as he never had the energy 
to repair its deficiencies, ho all his life remained 
ignorant of many things with which even princes are 
usually familiar 31 Of the couisc of past ovents he knew 

informed as to the condition of pp 29, 30 Compare H Argen 
many savage tnbes than we are ton, Rljlexions sur les Hiatonens 
concerning the lower classes of Francois, i n Mimoires de V Acc- 
France during the ri ign of Louis demu des Inscription s, vol nnn 
XIV p 627, with BoulamvUhers , An- 

50 This is noticed in Sismondt , cien Gouvemement de la France , 
Uxst des Frangats , vol xxvn vol l p 174 
pp 181, 182, also in Vi Remain, 11 * Le jeune Lotus XIV n’a- 

Ltttbrature Fran^aise, vol n vait recu aucuue Education mtel 
VOL U T 
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literally nothing, and ho took no interest in any history 
except the history of his own exploits Among a free 
people, this indifference on the part of the sovereign 
could never have produced injurious results , indeed, as 
wo havo already seen, the absenco of royal pationage is, 
m a highly civilized country, the most favourable con- 
dition of literature But at the accession of Louis XIV 
the liberties of the French were still too young, and the 
habits of independent thought too lecent, to enable 
them to bear up against that combination of the crown 
and the church, which was directed against them The 
Fiench, becoming every daj more seivile, at length 
sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth century, 
they seemed to havo lost even the wish of lesistance 
The king, meeting no opposition, endeavoured to exer- 
cise over the intellect of the country an authority equal 
to that with which he conducted its government 32 In 
all the great questions of religion and of politics, the 
spirit of mquny was stifled, and no man was allowed to 
express an opinion unfavourable to the existing state of 
things As the king was willing to endow liteiature, 
he naturally thought that he had a right to its services 
Authors, who wero fed by lus hand, were not to raise 
their voices against his policy They received his wages, 
and they were bound to do the bidding of him who paid 
them When Louis assumed the government, Mczeiay 
was still bving, though I need haidly say that his great 
woik was published before this system of protection and 
patronage came into play The treatment to winch he, 


lectuelle ’ Capejwuds Richelieu , 
Mazarxn et la Fronde, vol n 
p 245 On the education of 
Loin 8 XIV, which uas as shame- 
fully neglected as that of our 
George III , Bee Lettres midites 
de Mamtenon, vok n p 369 , 
Duclos, Mem Secrets , vol l pp 
167, 168, Mini de Brienne, vol 
i pp 391-393 

” On his political maxims, 
seo Lemontcy , Etablissement de 
Lotus XTV, pp 326-327, 407, 


408 The oloquent remarks made 
by M Itanke upon an Italian des- 
potism, are admirably applicable 
to his whole system ‘Sonder 
bare Gestalt menschlichen Dinge! 
Die Krafte des Landes bringcn 
den Hof hervor, der Mittelpunkt 
des Hofes ist der Furst, das 
letzte Product des gesammten 
Lebens ist zuletzt das Selbstge 
fuhl des Fursten * The Papste , 
vol n p 266 
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tho great historian of France, was now subjected, was 
a specimen of the now arrangement Ho received from 
tho crown a pension of four thousand francs , but when 
ho, in 1668, published an abridgment of his History, 33 
it was intimated to him that some remarks upon the 
tendency of taxation were likely to cause offence in 
high quaiters As, however, it was soon found that 
Mozeray was too honest and too fearless to retract what 
he had wutten, it was detci mined to have recourse to 
intimidation, and half of his pension was taken fiom 
him 34 But as this did not produce a proper effect, 
another older was issued, which depnvod him of the 
lemaimng half, and thus early, m this bad reign, there 
was sot an example of punishing a man for writing with 
honesty upon a subject m which, of all others, honesty 
is the first essential 33 

Such conduct as this showed what historians were to 


51 His Abrbc/k Chronologique 
was published in 1668, in three 
rolumes quarto Bwg Untv 
vol xxvm p 610 Le Long 
{Bihhothbque Iiistorique, vol m 
p lxxxv ) says, that it was only 
allowed to be published in con 
sequence of a ‘ privilege ’ which 
Mezeray had formerly obtained 
But there seems to have been 
some difficulty, of which these 
writers are not i ware for Patin, 
in a letter datod Pans, 23 De 
cembor 1664, sptaks of it as 
being then in the press ‘omm- 
prime ici en grand-m-quarto un 
Abr6g6 de 1’Histoire cfe Franco, 
par M Mezeray ’ Lettres de 
Patm, vol m p 503 compare 
p 665 It long remained an es- 
tablished school book see D’Ar- 
genson’s Essay, in Mini de 
V Acadkmie, vol mm p 635 , 
and Works of Str William, Bern- 
pie, vol in p 70 
94 Bamire , Essax les 

Mczurs du Lhx-septi&me Slide, 
prefixed to Mem, de Bnenne vol 


l pp 129, 130, whore reference 
is made to his original corre 
spondance with Colbert This 
treatment of Mezeray is noticed, 
but imperfectly, in BovlainviU 
hers, Hist de VAnctcn Gouvcrne- 
ment, vol i p 196, in LemonUg, 
tttabhssement dc Louis , p 331, 
and in Palissot, Mem pour 
VHist de Lit vol n p 161 
• 4 In 1685 was published at 
Pans what wis cillod an im- 
proved edition of Mozorij’s His- 
tory , that is, an edition from 
which the honest remarks were 
expunged See Le I^ong, Bilho- 
theque Histortque, vol n p 53, 
vol iv p 381 , and Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire , vol m 
p 383, Pans, 1843 Hampden, 
who knew Mezeray, has recorded 
an interesting interview he had 
with him m Pans, when the 
groat historian lamented the loss 
of the liberties of France See 
Calamys Life of Himself, vol l 
pp 392, 393 
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expect from the government of Louis XIV Severn 
years later, the king took another opportunity of dis- 
playing the same spirit Fenelon had been appointed 
preceptor to the grandson of Louis, whose early vices 
lus firmness and judgment did much to repress 36 But 
a Bingle circumstance was thought sufficient to outweigh 
the immense service which Fenelon thus tendered to the 
loyal family, ami, if his pupil had come to the thione, 
would ha\ e rendered prospectively to the whole of 
France His celebrated romance, Telemachus , was pub- 
lished in 1699, as it appears, without his consent 37 The 
king suspected that, under the guise of a fiction, Fenelon 
mtended to reflect on the conduct of government It 
was m vain that the autlioi denied so dangcious an 
imputation The indignation of the king was not to be 
appeased He banished Fenelon fiom the court, and 
would never agam admit to his presence a man whom 
he suspected of even insinuating a criticism upon 
the moasures adopted by the administration of the 
country 38 

If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a 
great writer, who had the rank of an archbishop and 
the leputation of a saint, it was not likely that he would 
deal more tondeily with inferior men In 1681, the 
Abbe Primi, an Italian, then residing at Paris, was in- 
duced to writo a history of Louis XIV The king, 
delighted with the idea of peipctuatmg lus own fame, 
conferred several lewards upon the author and arrange- 
ments were made that the work should be composed m 
Italian, and immediately translated into French But 
when the history appeared, there wore found m it some 


,a Sismondi , Hist dis Fran - 
\ol xxvi pp 240, 241 
17 ‘ Par l’mhd&litA d un do- 
mostique charg6 de tr uibcrire lo 
raanusent ' Bwg Umv vol xiv 
p 289 , and see Pcignot, Diet dis 
Livrt s condamnes, \ ol i pp 134, 
135 It was suppressed in France, 
and appeared m Holland in the 
same year, 1699 Lettres de Se- 


wgnk, vol n pp 434, 435 note 
,fl ‘ Louis XJV pnt lo T41e 
maque pour une personuahtA 
Comme ll (Fenelon) avait d6pli 
au roi, ll mourut dans l'exil' 
Lerminier, Philos du Droit, vol 
n pp 219, 220 , and see Slide 
de Louis XIV , chap xxxn , in 
(Euvres de Voltaire, vol xx p 
307 
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nrcumstances which it was thought ought not to have 
been disclosed On this account, Louis caused the book 
to be suppressed, the papers of the author to be soi7ed, 
and the author himself to be thrown into the Bastille 39 
Those, indeed, wcie dangerous times for independent 
men , times when no writer on politics or religion was 
safe, unless ho followed the fashion of the day, and de- 
fended the opinions of the court and the church The 
king, who had an insatiable thirst for what he called 
gloiy, 40 laboured to degrade contemporary lnstoiians 
into mere chroniclers of his own achievements He 
ordered Racmo and Boileau to wi ite an account of his 
reign , lie settled a pension upon them, and he promised 
to supply them with the necessary materials 41 But 
eveu Racine and Boileau, poets though they weie, knew 
that they would fail m satisfying his morbid vanity , 
they, therefore, received the pension, but omitted to 
compose tlio work for which the pension was conferred 
So notonous was the unwillingness of able men to 
meddle with history, that it was thought advisable to beat 
up liteiary recruits from foreign countries The case 
of the Abbe Primi has just been mentioned , he was an 
Italian, and only one yc ai later a similar offer was made 
to an Englishman In 1683, Bui net visited Fiance, and 
was given to understand that he might receive a pension, 
and that ho might oven enjoy the honour of conversmg 
with Louis lnmsolf, provided ho would wnte a history 


w These circumstances are 
related in a letter from Lord 
Preston, dated Pans, 22 July 
1682, and printed m Dalrymple’s 
Memoirs, pp 141, 142, appen- 
dix to voL l The account given 
by M Peignot(l4tT^ condamnte, 
vol n pp 62, 53) is incomplete, 
he being evidently ignorant of 
the existence of Lord Preston's 
letter 

49 An able writer has well 
called him ‘glorieux plutot 
qu’appr&uateur de 1ft rraie 
gloire ' Flasean, Hutoire de la 


Diplomatic Frangaise , vol iv 
p 399 

41 In 1677, Madame de Se- 
\ign6 writes from Paris respect- 
ing the king ‘ Voue sa^ez bien 
qu’il a donn6 deux mille 6cus de 
pension 4 Racine et a Despr^aux, 
en leur commandant de tra vailler 
a son histoiro, dont ll aura eoin 
do donner des M^raoires ' Lettres 
de Semgn 6, vol in p 362 Com 
pare Eloge de V aim court, in 
(Euvree de Fontenelle, vol vi 
p 383 , and Hughes?* Tstter* 
edit 1773, vol u dd 74, 76 
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of the royal affairs , such history, it was carefully added, 
being on the * side * of the French king 4 * 

Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder 
that history, so far as its great essentials are concerned, 
should have rapidly declined during the power of 
Louis XI V It became, as some tbmk, more elegant , 
but it certainly became more feeble The language in 
which it was composed was worked with great care, the 
periods neatly arranged, the epithets soft and hai mo- 
mous For that was a polite and obsequious age, lull 
of reverence, of duty, and of admiration In history, 
as it was then written, every king was a heio, and every 
bishop was a saint All unpleasant truths were sup- 
pressed , nothing hai sh or unkind was to bo told 
These docile and submissive sentiments bemg expressed 
m an easy and flowing style, gave to history that air 
of refinement, that gentle, unobtiusive gait, which made 
it popular with the classes that it flattered But even 
so, while its form was polished, its life was extinct 
All its independence was gone, all its honesty, all if s 
boldness The noblest and the most difhcult depart- 
ment of knowledge, the study of the movements of the 
human race, was abandoned to every timid and creep- 
ing intellect that cared to cultivate it Theie was 
Boul am vi liters, and Daniel, and Maimburg, and Vanllas, 
and Vertot, and numerous others, who in the reign ot 
Louis XTV were believed to bo lnstouans , but whose 
histonos liavo scarcely any incut, except that of ena- 
bling us to appreciate the period in which such produc- 
tions were admired, and the system of which they were 
the representatives 

To give a complete view of the docline of historical 
literature in France, from the time of Mezeray until 

44 Burnet relates this with wards it, for though 1 was 
delightful simplicity ' Others offered an audience of the king 
more probably thought that the I excused it, since I could not 
king, hearing I was a writer of have the honour to be presented 
history had a mind to engage to that king by the minister of 
me to write on his side I was England.’ Burnet $ Own 7\me t 
told a pension would bo offerod rol n p 385 
me But I made no steps to- 
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early in the eighteenth century, would require a sum- 
mary of every history which was written , for all of 
them weio pervaded by tho same spirit But, as this 
would occupy much too large a space, it will probably 
be thought sufficient if I confine myself to such lllustra- 
tions as will bring the tendency of tho age most clearly 
before the reader , and for this purpose, I will notice the 
works of two histoi lans I have not yet mentioned , one 
of whom was celebrated as an antiquary, the other as 
a theologian Both possessed considerable learning, 
and one was a man of undoubted genius , their works 
aie, therefore, worth attention, as symptoms of the state 
of the French intellect late in the seventeenth century 
The name of the antiquaiy was Audigier, the name of 
the theologian was Bossuet and from them we may leai n 
something lespecting the way m which, during the reign 
of Louis XIV , it was usual to contemplate the transac- 
tions of past ages 

The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
French, was published at Pans ml676 43 It would be 
unjust to deny that the author was a man of great and 
careful reading But his credulity, Ins prejudices, his 
leverenco for antiquity, and his dutiful admiration foi 
everything established by the church and the court, 
warped his judgment to an extent wlucli, m our time, 
seems incredible , and, as there aie probably few per- 
sons ra England who have read his once famous book, 
I will give an outline of its leading views 

In tins great history we are told, that 3404 years after 
the creation of the world, and 590 years befoi o the birth 
of Chnst, was the exact period at winch Sigovose, nephew 
vO the king of the Celts, was first sent into Germany 44 
Those who accompanied him were necessarily travellers, 


41 During many years it en- 
joyed great reputation , and 
there is no history written in 
that period respecting which Le 
Long gn es so many details See 
his BibliothSque Historique de 
la France , vol n pp 13, 14 
Compare La BibhotUque de 


Leber, vol n p 110, Pans, 
1839 

u Audigier, V Origme dee 
Francois, Pans, 1676, vol i p 5 
See also p 45, where he congra 
tulates himself on being the first 
to clear up the history of Sigo 
vese 
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and as, m the German language, wandcln means logo, we 
have here tho origin of the Vandal s 45 But the anti- 
quity of the Vandals is far surpassed by that of the 
Fiench Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who are some- 
times supposed to be gods, wcie in zeality kings of 
Gaul 46 And, if we look hack a little further, it becomes 
certain that Gallus, the founder of Gaul, was no other 
than Noah liunself, foi in those days the same man fre- 
quently had two names 47 As to the subsequent history 
of the Fi enck, it was fully equal to the dignity of then 
origin Alexander the Great, even in all the pride of 
jus victories, novel dared to attack the Scythians, who 
wcie a colony sent fiom Fiance 48 It is fiom those great 
oecupieis of France that there have proceeded all the 
gods of Europe, all the fine arts, and all the sciences 49 
Tho English themselves aie merely a colony of the 
French, as must he evident to whoovei considers the 
similarity of tho woids Angles and Anjou , 50 and to 
this foilunato descent tho natives of the British islands 
are indebted foi such biavery and politeness as they still 
possess 61 Sevoial other points are cleared up by this 
gieat cntic with equal facility The Salian Franks weie 


44 Audigier , vol i p 7 Othor 
antiquaries have adopted the 
b line proposterouH etymology 
See a note m Kc mile's Saions in 
England, vol i p 41 
4a * Or le plus auuon Jupiter, 
le plus ancien Neptune, et le 
plus ancien Pluton Bont ceux do 
Oaulo , lie la dmsirent lee pie 
mierg on Celttque, Aquitaine et 
Belgique, et obtmrent chacun 
nne de ces parties on pirtage 
Jupiter, qu'on fait r^gner au ciol, 
eut la Celtique Neptune, 

qu’on fait r6gner Bur los oiux, et 
but lee mere, eut l’Aquitame, qui 
n’eBt nppeUe do la eorte qu’a 
cause de l’abondane© de ses eaux, 
et de la situation sur l’oc^an ’ 
Audigier , LOngine des Franfou, 
vol i pp 223, 224 


47 See his argument, vol i 
pp 216,21 7, beginning, * le nom 
de No6, que jjoilArent Iob Ga- 
lites, est Gallus,’ and compare 
vol n p 1 09, where he expresses 
surprise that so little should 
ha\e been done by previous 
writers towards establishing this 
obwous origin of tho French 

48 Audigier , vol i pp 196, 
197,255,256 

49 ' VoilA done les ancionnes 
dmmtez d’ Europe, original res de 
Gaule, aussi bieu quo les beaux 
ait6 ot los hautes Bciencee ’ Au- 
digier, vol i p 234 

50 Ibid vol i pp 73, 74 He 
sums up, ‘ e’en est assez pour 
rele\ er 1’ Anjou, k qui cette gloire 
appartient Ugitimement * 

41 Vol i pp 266, 266 
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so called from the rapidity of their flight , 62 tho Bretons 
were evidently Saxons , 63 and even the Scotch, about 
whoso independence so much has been said, woro xasaals 
to the kings of Pi ance 64 Indeed, it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the dignity of the ciown of France , it is difficult 
even to conceive its splendour Some have supposed that 
the empeiors are superior to the kings of France, but this 
is the mistake of ignorant men , for an emporor means a 
ineie nnlitaiy ruler, while the title of king includes all 
the functions of supreme powci 56 To put the question, 
therefore, on its real footing, the great king Louis XIV 
is an empeior, as have been all his predecessors, the 
illustrious juleis of Franco, for fifteen centuries 66 And 
ft is an undoubted fact, that Antichiist, about whom so 
much anxiety is felt, will never be allowed to appear in 
the world until tho French empue has been destroyed 
This, says Audigier, it would be idle to deny , for it is 
asserted by many of the saints, and it is distinctly fore- 
shadowed by St Paul, m Ins second epistle to the 
Thessalomans 67 

Strange as all tins appeals, there was nothing in it to 
icvolt the enlightened age of Louis XIV Indeed, the 
French, dazzled by tho brilliancy of then prince, must 
have felt great interest ni learning how superior he was 
to all other potentates, and how he had not only been 
pieceded by a long lme of emperors, but was in fact an 
empeioi himself They must have been struck with awe 
at the information communicated by Audigier respecting 
the ai rival of Antichi ist, and the connexion between that 
important event and the fate of the French monarchy 
They must have listened with pious wonder to tho illus- 
tration of these matters fi om the writings of the fathers, 
and from the epistle to the Thessalomans All this they 


“ Vol i p 149 
“ Vol u pp 179, 180 
" VoL n p 2G9 
“ Vol u p 124 
M Vol n pp 451-454 
4T ‘ A quoy nous pourrious 
joindie un autre monument fort 
autheutique, e’est le r^eultat de 
certains pkus, et de certains 


docteure do lAgliso, qui tiennent 
quo l’Ante-chnst ne viendra 
point au monde qu’aprfes la dis- 
section, c’est-A-dire apr&s la dis- 
sipation de nostre empire Leur 
fondement est dans Li seconde 
6pistre de saint P ml aux Thes 
salomciens * Audigier , vol li 
p 462 
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would caBily receive , because to worship the king, and 
venerate the church, were the two cardinal maxims of 
that age To obey, and to believe, were the funda- 
mental ideas of a period, in which the fine arts did for 
a time flouush, — m which the perception of beauty, 
though too fastidious, was undoubtedly keen, — m which 
taste and the imagination, m its lower departments, 
were zealously cultivated, — but in which, on the other 
hand, onginality and independence of thought weie ex- 
tinguished, the greatest and the laigest topics were for- 
bidden to be discussed, the sciences weio almost deserted, 
reforms and innovations were hated, new opinions weie 
despised, and their authors punished, until at length, 
the exuberance of genius bemg tamed into sterility, the 
national intellect was reduced to that dull and mono- 
tonous level which characterizes the last twenty yeais 
of tko reign of Louis XIV 

In no mstanco can we find a better example of this 
leactionary movement, than m the case of Bossuet, 
bishop of Meaux The success, and indeed the mere 
existence, of his work on Universal History, becomes, 
from tins point of viow, highly instructive Considered 
by itself, the book is a painful exlnbition of a great 
genius cramped by a superstitious age But considered 
m reference to the time in which it appeared, it is in- 
valuable as a symptom of the Fiench intellect, since it 
proves, that towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
one of the most eminent men, in one of the fiist coun- 
tries of Europe, could willingly submit to a prostration 
of judgment, and could display a blind credulity, of 
which, in our day, even the feeblest minds would be 
ashamed , and that this, so far from causing scandal, or 
bringing a lobuke on the bead of the author, was re- 
ceived with universal and unqualified applause Bossuet 
was a great orator, a consummate dialectician, and an 
accomplished master of those vague sublimities by 
which most men aio easily affected All these qualities 
he, a few years later, employed m the pi oduction of 
what is probably the most formidable work ever directed 
against Protestantism 58 But when he, leaving these 

“ This is the opinion of Mr History of the Varmtions of Pro- 
Haliaru respecting Bossuet’ s testant Churches Const HtsL 
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matters, entered the vast field of history, he could 
think of no better way of treating his new subject, than 
by following the arbitrary rules peculiar to lus own 
profession 89 His work is an audacious attempt to 
degrade history to a mere handmaid of theology 60 As 
if, on such matters, doubt were synonymous with crime, 
fie, without the slightest hesitation, takes everything for 
granted which the church had been accustomed to 
believe This enables him to speak with perfect con- 
fidence respecting events winch are lost m the remotest 
antiquity He knows the exact number of years which 
have elapsed since the moment when Cam murdered 
his brother , when the deluge overwhelmed the world , 
and when Abraham was summoned to his mission 61 
The dates of these, and similar occurrences, he fixes 
with a piecision, winch might almost make us believe 

vol i p 48G comparo Lermi- On Bossuet as a controversialist, 
nier, Philos du Droit , vol n eoe Staudhn,Geschichte der thco 
p 86 Attempts have been made logischen Wis^enschaftcn, vol n 
by Protestant theologians to re- pp 43-45, and for a contem- 
toit ngainst the Catholics the porary opinion of his great work, 
aiguments of Bossuet, on the see a characteristic passage in 
ground that leligious v<inations lettresde Sevignb, vol v p 409 
me a necossary consequence of 49 His method is fairly stated 
*he honest pursuit of religious by Sismondi, Hist des Fran^ais, 
truth See Blanco White's Evi- vol xxv p 427 
dence against Catholicism , pp See, on this attempt of 

109-112 , and his Letters fiom Bossuet's, some good remarks m 
Spam, by Doblado, p 127 With Staudhn, Geschichte der theolo- 
this I fully agree , but it would gischen Wusenschaften , vol n 
be easy to show that the argu p 198 * Kirche und Clmsten- 
ment is fatal to all ecclesiastical thum sind fur diesen Bischoff 
systems with strictly dofinod der Mittelpunct der ganzen 
creeds, and, therefore, etnkos as Geschichte Aus dicsem Go- 
heavily against the Protestant sichtspuncte betrachtet er nicht 
churches as against the Catholic nur die Patnarchen und Pro- 
Beausobre, in his acute and pheten, das Judenthum und die 
learned work on Mamchaeism, alton Weissagungen, sondern 
seems to have felt this , and he auch die Reiche der Welt 9 
makes the dangerous admission, 61 Bossuet, Discours sur VHis 
‘ que si largument de M de toire Universclle, pp 10,11,16, 
Meaux vaut quelque chose contre 17, see also, at p 90, a curious 
la Reformation, ll a la m&me specimen of his chronological 
force contre le Christiamsrae ’ calculations 
Hist de Mamth&e, vol i p 626 
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that they had taken place in his own time, if not nndei 
his own eyes 62 It is true, that the Hebiew books on 
which he willingly relied, supply no evidence of the 
slightest value concerning the chronology oven of their 
own people , while the information they contain re- 
specting other countries is notoriously moagre and 
unsatisfactory 63 But so narrow were the views of 
Bossuet upon history, that with all this he, m his own 
opinion, had no concern The text of the Vulgate de- 
clared, that these things had happened at a particulai 
time , and a numbei of holy men, calling themselves 
the council of the church, had, m the middle of the six- 
teenth century, pionounced the Vulgate to be authentic, 
and had taken upon themselves to place it above all 
othei versions 64 This theologu al opinion was accepted 
by Bossuet as an historical law , and thus the decision 
of a handful of caidmalsand bishops, m a supei stitious 
and uncritical ago, is the solo authority for that early 
clnonology, tho precision of winch is, to an uninformed 
reader, a matter of gieat admuation 65 

6 IIg sajs, tii it if the ordi- sur un examen raisonn6, niais 
n irily received dates of the Pen- settlement sur la question de 
toteuch and the Prophets are not h avoir ri tel ou tel 6crit &ait 
true, then the miracles must fall, d'accord avec lea dogmos qu’elle 
and tho writings themseh os are enseignait ’ Mauri/, Lfycndts 
not inspired Hut Univ p 360 Pieuses , p 224 
It would be hard to find, even in 44 ThoologianB ha\e always 
tho works of Bossuet a more boon remarkable for the exact 
rash assertion than this ness of their knowledge on sub 

61 Indeed the Jews have no jects reBpocting winch nothing is 
conseeutue chronology before knoun, but none of thorn hai e 
Solomon Seo Bunsen's 1‘gypt, surpassed the learned Dr Stuke- 
vol l pp \ in xxv 170, 178, 185, ley In 1730, this eminent dj 
vol 11 p 399 nue writes ‘But according to 

64 Doing this, as they did the calculations I have made of 
everything olse, ou account, not this matter, I find God Almighty 
ot reason, but of dogma , for, ordered Noah to get the crea- 
as a learned writer says, * l’Kglise tiires into the ark on Sunday the 
a bien distingu6 certains livres 12th of October, the very day o! 
en apocryphes et on orthodoxes , the autumnal equinox that year , 
elle s’est prononefo d une ma and on this present day, on the 
111610 formelle sur le choix dos Sunday se'nnight following (the 
ouvTages canon iques, n6anmoms 19th of Oetobor), that terrible 
sa critique u’a jamais 6t6 fondle catastrophe began, the moon 
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In the same way, because Bossuet had been taught 
that the Jews are the chosen people of God, ho, under 
the titlo of Universal History, almost confines his atten- 
tion to them, and treats tins obstinate and ignorant race 
as if they formed the pivot upon which the affairs of tlio 
universe had been made to turn 66 His idea of an uni- 
versal histoiy excludes those nations who were the first 
to reach civilization, and to some of whom the Hebiows 
owed the scanty knowledge which they subsequently 
acquired 67 He says little of the Persians, and less of 
the Egyptians , noi does he even mention that far 
greater people between the Indus and the Ganges, whose 
philosophy formed one of the elements of the school of 
AJoxandna, whose subtle speculations anticipated all 
tho efFotts of European metaphysics, and whose subhmo 
inquiries, conducted in their own exquisite language, 
date from a penod when tho Jews, stained with every 
\anety of crime, were a plivndcnngand vagabond tribe, 
wandering on the face of the oaith, laising their hand 
against every man and every man laising his hand 
against them 

When ho enters the more modern penod, he allows 
himself to be governed by the same theological preju 
dices So conti acted is his view, that he considers tho 
whole histoiy of the church as the histoiy of pioviden- 
tial mterfcicnce , and he takes no notice of the mannei 
m which, contrary to the original scheme, it has been 
affected by foreign events 68 Thus, for example, the 

being past her third quarter’ soutmir sa libeiti eontre Its rois 
hichoh's Illustrations of the do fejrio, quo ue songeaient qu' i 
Fiqktccnth Century , vol u p le d&truuo’ Hossuct, Hid 
792 Umv p 382 Well may M 

‘ Premieromout, ces empires Laminar say (Philos du Droit , 
ont pour la plupart une liaison vol n p 87), that Bossuet ‘ a 
n^cossaire avec l’histoire du peu- sacrifl6 toutos !es nations au 
pie de Dion Dieu s’est servi people juif’ 
dos Assyriens et des Babyloniens “ 7 On tho extraordinary and 
pour chftherce pouple , des Per prolonged ignorance of tho Je’as, 
ees pour le • ttabhr , d’Alexandie <\en to the time of the Apostles, 
et de sea premiers buccesseuis see Mack ay's Pi ogress of the In - 
pour le prot^ger , d’Antiochus tilled, vol i pp 13seq , a work 
i’lllustre et de ses successeurs of profound learning 
pour Texeieer , des It jiname pour 88 The original scheme ot 
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most Important fact relating to the early changes m 
Christianity, is the extent to which its doctrines have 
been influenced by the African form of the Platonic 
philosophy 69 But this, Bossuet never mentions , nor 
does he even hint that any such thing had occurred 
It suited his views to look upon tho church as a pei- 
petual miracle, and lie therefore omits the mosl impor- 
tant event in its early history 70 To descend a little 
later every one acquainted with the pi ogress of civili- 
zation will allow, that no small share of it is due to 
those gleams of light, which, in the midst of surround- 
ing darkness, shot from tho gieat centres of Coidova 
and Bagdad These, however, were tho woi k of Moham- 
medanism , and as Bossuet had been taught that 
Mohammedanism is a pestilential heresy, he could not 
bring himself to believe that Christian nations had de- 
rived anything from so corrupt a source The conse 
quence is, that he says nothing of that great religion, 
the noise of which has filled the world , 71 and having 

Christianity, as stated by its markable as being the point 
Great Author (Matthiw x 6, and where Gnosticism and Judaism 
%v 24), was merely to convert touch each other, borrowed his 
the Jews, and if the doctrines system from Alexandria But 
of Christ had never extended this, though not unlikely, seems 
beyond that ignorant people, they only to rest on the authority of 
could not hat e received those Thoodoret On the influence of 
modifications which philosophy the Platonism of Alexandria in 
imposed upon them The whole developing the idea of the Logos, 
of this subject is admirably dis see Neander, vol n pp 304, 306- 
cussed in Mackay's Progress of 314 Compare Sharp Hist 
the Intellect in Religious Develop- of Fgypt, \ ol n pp 152 seq 
ment , vol n pp 382 seq , and 70 And having to mention Cle 
on the ‘uni versalism,’ first clearly mens Alexandrinus, who was 
announced ‘ by the Hellenist more deeply versed m the philo- 
Stephen,’ see p 484 Neander sophy of Alexandria than were 
makes a noticoable attempt to any of the other fathers, Bossuet 
evade the difficulty caused by merely ays, p 98, * A peu pr&s 
the changes in Christianity from dans le m&mo temps, lo saint 
‘various outward causes ’ see pretre Clement Alexandnn de- 
hi8 History of the Church , vol terra les antiqmtAs du pagan- 
il p 125 isme pour le confondre* 

** Neander (Hist of the Church, 71 About the time that Bossuet 
vol n p 42) oven thinks that wrote, a \ery learned writer cal 
Cerwthus, whose \ lews are ro culatcd that the area of the coun 
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occasion to mention its founder, he treats him with 
scorn, as an impudent impostor, whoso pietcnsions it is 
hardly fitting to notice 72 Tho gieat apostle, who dif- 
fused among millions of idolaters the sublime verity of 
one God, is spoken of by Bossuet with supremo contempt, 
because Bossuot, with the true spmt of his profession, 
could see nothing to admire in tlioso whose opinions dif- 
fered from his own 73 But when he hasoccasion to mention 
some obscure membei of that class to which helnmself be- 
longed, then it is that ho scatters his praises with boundless 
profusion In his schcmeof universal history, Mohammed 
isnot worthy to play a part Heispassed by , butthetiuly 
gieat man, the man to whom the human race is ically 
indebted, is — Martin, bishop of Tours Ho it is, says 
Bossuet, whose umivalled actions filled the universe with 

trieB which professed Mohamme- de sa mission ’ Bossuet , p 1 25 
danism, exceeded, by one fifth, 73 Tho greatest Mohammedan 
those where Christianity was be- writers ha\e always expressed 
lieved See Brcrcwood! s Inqut - ideas regarding the Deity more 
nes touching the Diversity of lofty than those possessed by the 
Languages and Religions, Lond majority of Christians The 
1674, pp 144, 145 The esti- Koran contains noble passages 
mate of Southey ( Vindicus Ec~ on the oneness of God , and for 
clesus Anglicanee , London, 1826, the views of their ordinary theo- 
p 48), is very vague, but it is logians, I may refer to an mtor- 
much easier to judge of the ox osting Mohammedan sermon, in 
tent of Mohammedan countries Transactions of the Bombay So - 
than of the extent of their popu- ciety , vol l pp 146-158 See 
lition On this latter point we also, in vol in pp 398-448, an 
have the most conflicting state- Essay by Vans Kennedy , and 
ments In the nineteenth cen- compare a romarkablo passage, 
tury, there are, according to Sha- considering the quarter from 
ron Turner (Ihst of lCngland , which it comes, m Autobiography 
\ol m p 485, odit 1839), eighty of the Emperor Jihangueir , p 
million Mohammedans , accord- 44 Those who are so thought- 
mg to Di Elliotson ( Human losses tobelieve that Mohammed 
Physiology, p 1055, edit 1840), was a hypocrite, had better study 
more than a hundred and twenty- the admirable remarks of M 
two million , while, according to Comte (Phdos Pos vol v pp 
Mr Wilkin (note m Sir Thomas 76, 77), who truly says, ‘qu’uu 
Brownds Woks, iol u p 37, homnie vraiment supdneur n’a 
edit 1835), there are a hundred jamais pu exercer aucune granae 
and eighty-eight million action sur sos semblables sans 

71 ‘ Le faux proph^te donna 6tre d’abord lui-mAme intime 
ses victoires pour toute marque T nent couvaincm’ 
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his fame, both during his lifetime and after ins death 74 It 
is true, that not one educated man in fifty has ever heard 
the name of Martin, bishop of Tours But Martin per- 
formed miracles, and the church had made him a Barnt , 
his claims, therefore, to the attention of historians must 
be far supenor to the claims of one who, like Moham- 
med, was without these advantages Thus it is that, in 
the opinion of the only eminent writer on history during 
the power of Louis XIV , the greatest man Asia lias 
ever produced, and one of the gieatest the world has 
ever seon, is consideied m every way inferior to a mean 
and ignorant monk, whose most important achievement 
was the erection of a monasteiy, and who spent the 
best part of his life in useless solitude, trembling before 
the superstitious fancies of Ins weak and ignoble 
naturo 74 

Such was the nairow spirit with which the great 
facts of history were contemplated by a wuter, who, 
when he was confined to his own department, displayed 
the most towering genius Tins conti acted view was 
the inevitable consequence of lus attempt to explain the 
complicated movements of the human race by principles 
whu h ho had generalized from his own inferior studies 76 

M ‘Saint Martin fut fut are related by Fleury, who evi 
L\6quo do Tours, et lempht tout dmtly believes that they were 
1 minors du bruit de sa samtet5 really pei formed Fleury t Hist 
et de bos miracles, durant sa \ie, fcclesiabtique, livro xvi no 31, 
et apr&s &a mort ’ Bossuet, Hut vol iv pp 215-217, Pans, 1758, 
Univ p 111 12mo Nuinder, having the ad- 

74 The Beuedictines have writ- vantage of living a hundred 
tin the life of Martin in their years latir than hleury, is eon- 
Hut Lit de la France , 10 I » tent to si), ‘the veneration of 
part li pp 413-417, Pane, 1733, lus period denominated him a 
Ito They say that lie erected workir of miracles' Hist oj 

the first monastery in Gaul the Church , vol iv p 404 

4 Martin, toujours passionn^ pour There is a characteristic anecdote 
la solitude, 6rigea un monae- of him, from Sulpitius Severus, 
tAre qui fut le premier que m Mosheims Eccles Hut vol i 
T on efit encore \li dans les p 123 

Gaules/ p 414 At p 415, they Ta At pp 470, 480, Bossuet 
make the unnecessiry admission, gives a sort of summary of his 
that the saint ‘ n’avoit point <Skidi5 historical pi lnciples , And if they 
les sciences profanes ’ I may are true, history is evidently im 

add, that the miracles of Mai tin possible to be written On thu 
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Nor need any one be offended, that, from a scientific 
point of view, I assign to the pursuits of Bossuet a 
rank lower than that m which they are sometimes 
placed It is cortam that religious dogmas do, in many 
cases, influence the affairs of men But it is equally 
certain, that as civilization advances, such influence de- 
creases, and that even when the power of those dogmas 
was at its height, there were many other motives by 
which the actions of mankind wero also governed 
And since the study of history is the study of the 
aggregate of these motives, it is evident that history 
must be superior to theology , just as the whole is 
superior to a part A neglect of this simple considera- 
tion has, with a few eminent exceptions, led all ecclesi- 
astical authors mto serious errors It has induced in 
them a disposition to disregard the immense variety of 
external events, and to suppose that the course of affairs 
is regulated by some principles which theology alone 
can detect. This, indeed, is only the result of a genera] 
law of the mind, by which those who have any favourite 
profession, are apt to exaggerate its capacity, to explain 
events by its maxims, and as it were, to refract through 
its medium the occurrences of life 77 Among theolo- 
gians, howevei, such prejudices are more dangerous 
than in any other piofession, because among them alone 
are they foitihod by that bold assumption of super- 
natural authonty on which many of the clergy willingly 
rely 

These professional piejudices, when supported by 
theological dogmas, m a reign like that of Louis XIV , 7B 
are sufficient to account for the peculiarities which 
mark tho historical woik of Bossuet Besides this, in 

account, though fully recognizing 'Praitede Legislation, vol 1 p 1 16 
the genius of Bossuet, I cannot 79 The connection between the 
agree with the remarks made opinions of Bossuet and the 
upon him by M Comte, Philos despotism of Louis XIV is 
Pos vol iv p 280, vol vi pp touched on by Montlosier, who 
316, 817 however, has probably laid too 

77 And then, as M Charles much stress on the influence 
Comte well says, they call this which the civil law exercised 
prejudice their moral sense, or over both Montlosier, Monar 
r heiT moral instinct Comte , chte Pran^aise, vol u p 90 

vol ii n 
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his case, the general tendency was aggravated by per- 
sonal character lbtics His mind was remarkable for a 
haughtiness, which we find constantly breaking out 
into a general contempt for mankind At the same 
time his amazing eloquence, and the effects which it 
never failed to produce, seemed to justify the over- 
weening confidence that he felt in his own powers 
There is, indeed, in some of his greatest efforts, so much 
of the fiio and majesty of genius, that we are reminded 
of those lofty and burning words with which the pro- 
phets of antiquity thrilled their hearers Bossuet, thus 
standing, as he supposed, on an eminence which raised 
him above the ordinary weaknesses of men, loved to 
taunt them with their follies, and to deride every aspi- 
ration of their genius Every thmg like intellectual 
boldness seemed to gall his own superiority 80 It was 
this boundless arrogance with which he was filled, 
which gives to lus works some of their most marked 
peculiarities It was this, that made him Btram oveiy 
nerve to abase and vilify those prodigious resources of 
the human undoi standing, which are often despised by 
men who are ignorant of them , but which m reality 
are so great, that no one has yet arisen able to scan 
them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions It was 
tins same contempt foi the human intellect, that made 
him deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs 
through which it has passed , and, consequently, made 
bun recui to the dogma of supernatural interference 
It was this, again, that, m those magnificent orations 
which are among the greatest wonders of modern art, 

7 * He belongod to a class of the reader may consult Sismondt, 
historians, dtsuibed by a cele- Hist des Franq vol xxvi p 
brated writer in a single sen- 247 , and on his treatment of 
tence 4 dans leurs 6entB l’au- F^nelon, which was the most 
tear parait souvent grand, mais shameful transaction of his life, 
rtmmamte est toujours petite’ compare Burnet s Own Time,voL 
J'ocQucville , Dbnocratie , vol iv iv p 384, with Capefiguds Louis 
p i39 XIV, vol li p 58 , where there 

M Hardly any one acquainted is printed one of the many epi- 
vuth the writings and the history grams to which the conduct of 
ol Bossuet will require evidence Bossuet gave nso 
of his singular arrogance But 
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caused him to exhaust the language of eulogy, not upon 
intellectual eminence, but upon meic military achieve 
ments, upon great conquerois, those pests and destioyei s 
of men, who pass their lives in discovenng new ways of 
slaying their enemies, and m devising new means of 
aggravating the miseries of the woild And, to descend 
still lower, it was this samo contempt for the dearest 
interests of mankind, which made him look with reve- 
rence npon a king, who considered all those interests as 
nothing , but who had the ment of enslaving the nnnd 
of Franco, and of increasing the power of that body of 
men, among whom Bossuet himself was the most dis- 
tinguished 

In the absence of sufficient ovidenco rospoctmg the 
general state of the French at the end of the seventeenth 
century, it is impossible to ascci tarn to what extent such 
notions as these had penetrated tho popular mind But, 
looking at the manner in which government had broken 
tho spirit of tho country, I should be inclined to sup- 
pose that the opinions of Bossuet were very acceptable 
to his own generation This, however, is a question 
lather of curiosity than of importance , foi only a few 
ycais later there appealed the fust symptoms of that 
unprecedented movement, which not merely destroyed 
the political institutions of France, but effected a greater 
and moie peimanent revolution m every depaitment of 
tho national intellect At tho death of Louis XIV , in 
literature, as well as m politics, in religion, and in 
morals, everything was npe foi reaction The materials 
still existing are so ample, that it would be possible to 
trace with considerable minuteness the steps of this 
great process , but it will, I think, bo more agreeable 
to the general scheme of this Introduction, if I pass 
over some of the intermediate lmks, and confine myself 
to those salient instances m which the Bpirit of tho age 
is most strikingly portrayed 

There 13, indeed, something extraordinary in the 
change which, m France, one generation was able to 
effect m the method of writing history The best way, 
perhaps, to form an idea of this, will be to compare the 
works of Voltaire with those of Bossuet , because these 
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great authors were probably the most able, and wore 
certainly the most influential, Frenchmen during the 
period they respectively represented The first great 
impiovement which wo find in Voltane, as compared 
with Bossuet, is an mci eased perception of the dignity 
of the human intellect In addition to the circum- 
stances already noticed, we must lemember that the 
reading of Bossuet lay in a direction which prevented 
him from feeling this lie had not studied those 
branches of knowledge where great things have been 
achieved , but he was very conversant with the writings 
of the saints and fatheis, whoso speculations arc by no 
means calculated to give us a high opinion of the le- 
sourcos of their own understanding Thus accustomed 
to contemplate the workings of the mmd m what is, on 
the wholo, the most puenle literature Europo has ever 
produced, the contompt which Bossuet felt for mankmd 
went on increasing , until it reached that inordinate 
degroe which, m his later works, is painfully con- 
spicuous But Voltaire, who paid no attention to such 
things as these, passed hiB long life m the constant 
accumulation of real and available knowledge His 
mmd was essentially modem Despising unsupported 
authority, and heedless of tiadition, he devoted himself 
to subjects m which the tnumph of the human reason 
is too apparent to be rnistakon The moro his know- 
ledge advanced, the moro he adorned those vast powers 
by which the knowledge had been created Hence his 
admit ation for the intellect of man, so far from dimin- 
ishing, grew with his gro^\ th , and, just m the same 
proportion, there was strengthened his love of humanity, 
and his dislike to the prejudices which had long obscured 
its history That this, m the march of his mmd, was 
the course it actually followed, will be evident to any 
one who considers the different spirit of his works, in 
reference to the different periods of life in which they 
were produced 

The first historical work of Voltane was a life of 
Charles XII , m 1728 81 At this time his knowledge 

** He sa>e that he wrote it in xxu p 6, hut, according to ML 
1728 CEuytr** de Voltaire vol Lepan ( Vie de Voltaire, p 382), 
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was still scanty, and he was still influenced by tlic 
servile traditions of the preceding generation It is not, 
therefore, wondorful, that he should express the greatest 
respect for Charles, who, among the admirers of mili- 
tary fame, will always preserve a certain reputation, 
though his only merits are, that he ravaged many coun- 
tries and killed many men But we find little sympathy 
with his unfortunate subjects, the accumulations of 
whose industry suppoited the royal armies , 8a nor ib 
there much pity for those nations who were oppressed 
by this great robber in the immense line of his con- 
quests from Sweden to Turkey Indeed, the admira- 
tion of Voltaire for Chailos is unbounded He calls him 
the most extraordinary man the world had ever seen , 83 
he declares him to bo a pnnee full of honour , 84 and 
while he scarcely blames his infamous murder of Pat- 
kul, 8fl he relates with evident emotion how the royal 

‘il parut en 1731 9 Both stato ” Charles XII, 1 horamo le 
ments may be accurate, as Vol plus extraordinaire pout-6tre qui 
taire frequently kept his works ait jamais 6tA sur la ten e, quia 
for some time in manuscript, r£um en lui toutes les grandes 
92 Sir A Alison, who certainly quality de sea aieux, et qui n’a 
cannot be accused of want of re- eu d’autre d^faut m d’ autre mal- 
spect for military conquerors, hour que de les avoir toutes 
says of Sweden, 'the attempt outrtas ’ Hut de Charles XU, 
which Charles XII made to livre l , m (Euvres de Voltaire , 
engage her in long and arduous vol xxn p 30 
wars, bo completely drained the 94 ‘ Plem d’honneur ’ Ibid in 
resources of the country, that (Euvres , vol xxn p 63 
they did not recoi er the loss for 01 Which Burko, not without 
half a century ’ Hut of Europe , justice, compares to the murder 
rol x. p 504 See also, on the of Mocaldeschi by Christina 
effects produced by the conscnp- Burkds Works, vol i p 412 
tions of Charles XII , La infs See some remarks on the murder 
Sweden, p 69 , Koch, Tableau des of Pathul, in Vattel, Drovt dts 
Revolution?, vol i p 63, and Gens , vol i p 230, and an ac- 
above all, a curious passage m count of it, from Swedish au- 
Duclos , Mem Secrets , vol i p thonties, in Somers 'Tracts, vol 
448 So^ er.il of the soldiers of xm pp 879 881 For Voltaire’s 
Charles XII who were taken i ersion see his (Euvres, vol xxn 
pnsoners, were sent into Siberia, pp 136, 137 , which may be con 
whore Bell fell in with them t pasted with Crichton and Whca 
early in the eighteenth century ton’s History of Scandinavia, 
Bell's Travels tn Asia, edit Edinb Edinb 1838, rol » p 127 

1788, vol l pp 223-224 
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lunatic, at the head of forty servants, resisted an entire 
army 86 In the sarao way, he says, that after the battle 
of Narva, all the attempts of Charles were unable to 
prevent medals from bomg struck at Stockholm in cele- 
bration of that event , 87 although Voltairo well knew 
that a man of such extravagant vanity must have been 
pleased by so durable a homage, and although it is quite 
ceitam that if he had not been pleased, the medals 
would never have been struck for who would venture, 
without an objoefc, to offend, in his own capital, one of 
the most arbitrary and re\ongeful of princes ? 

So far, it might appear that little had been gamed m 
the method of writing history 88 But, even thus early, 
we find one vast improvement In Voltaire’s Life of 
Charles XII , faulty as it is, there are none of those 
assumptions of supernatural interference m which 
Bossuet delighted, and which were natural to the reign 
of Louis XIV The absence of this marks the fiist great 
stage m the French school of history m tho eighteenth 
centuiy, and we find tho same peculiarity m all the 
subsequent histonans, none of whom recuiTed to a 
method, which, though suitable for tbe purposes of tlico* 


88 (Euvrcsde Voltaire, vol xxn 
pp 250-260 It may interest somo 
persons to hear, that the lit tor in 
which this madman ‘ was borno 
from the battle of Pultava ’ ib 
still presenod at Moscow Kohl s 
Russia, p 220 It was also soon 
by M Cu&tino Custine' 8 Russia, 
vo] in p 263 

87 ‘ Sa modestie ne put emp6 
cher qnon ne frappAt A Stock- 
holm plusieurs medailles pour 
perpAtuer la mAmoiro de ces 
4v6nemcnts ’ Chari ( s YU, livre 
n , in (Euvres , vol xx ii p 70 

89 Even some of its googruphi- 
cil details are said to be inaccu- 
rate Compare Villemaxn, IaUI- 
rature au X VI IF Sikle, vol u 

33, with Kohl 8 Russia, p 505 

owever, as M Villemam says, 
due must always be the case, 


when writers, who only know a 
country from maps, attempt to 
enter into details respecting mili- 
tary geography In regard to 
style, it cannot be too highly 
praised , and a well-known critic, 
Lacratelle, calls it * le modulo le 
plus accompli do narration quj 
existe dans notre langue ’ La - 
crctille, Dix-huittkme Sikh, vol n 
p 42 In 1843 it was still used 
as a text book in the French 
ro^al colleges See Report on 
Education m France, in Journal 
of Stat Soc vol vi p 308 Fur- 
ther information respichng this 
work may be found in Ijonqchamp 
et Wagndre , Mon sur Voltaire, 
vol n p 494 , and in Mem de 
Genlis , vol vin p 224, vol x 
p 304 
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logians, is fatal to all independent inquiries, since it not 
only prescribes the course the inquirer is bound to 
take, but actually sets up a limit beyond which he is 
forbidden to proceed 

That Voltaire should have infringed upon this ancient 
method only thirteen yeai s after the death of Louis XI V , 
and that ho should have done this in a popular work, 
abounding with such dangerous adventures as are 
always found to tempt the mind to an opposite course, 
is a step of no common merit, and becomes still more 
worthy of remark, if taken in connexion with another 
fact of considerable mterost This is, that the life of 
Charles XII represents the first epoch, not only m the 
eighteenth century, but also m the intellect of Voltaire 
himself 89 After it was published, this great man turned 
awhile from history, and directed his attention to some 
of the noblest subjects to mathematics, to physics, 
to jurisprudence, to the discovenos of Newton, and to 
the speculations of Locke In these things he per- 
ceived thoso capabilities of the human mind, which 
his own country had formorly witnessed, but of which 
during the authonty of Louis XIV the memory had 
been almost lost Then it was that, with extended 
knowledge and sharpened intellect, he returned to the 
great field of history 90 The manner in which ho now 


• It is evident, from Voltaire’s 
correspondence, that he after- 
wards became somewhat ashamod 
of the praises he had bestowed 
on Charles XII In 1736, he 
writes to De Formont, ‘ si Charles 
XII n’avait pas 6tA excessive- 
ment grand, malheureux, et fou, 
je me serais bien donn6 de garde 
de parler de lui ’ CEuvres de 
Voltaire , vol lvi p 462 In 
1758, advancing still further, he 
says of Charles, * voili, monsieur, 
ce que les homines de tous les 
temps et de tous les pays ap- 
pellent un h6ros , mais c’ost le 
vulgaire de tous les temps et de 
tous les pays qm donne ce nom 
i la sol f du carnage ’ Ibid vol 


lx p 411 In 1759, he writes, 
that he was then engaged on the 
history of Peter the Groat 4 mais 
je doute que cola soit aussi amu- 
sant que la vie de Charles XII , 
car ce Pierre n’6tait qu’un sage 
extraordinaire, et Charles un fou 
extraordinaire, qui se battait, 
coirnne Don Quichotte, contredes 
moulins a i ont ’ Vol lxi p 23 
see also p 350 These passages 
prove the const mt progioss Vol- 
taire was making in Ins conccp 
tion of what history ought to be, 
and what its usos were 

99 In 1741, he mentions his 
increasing love of history Cor 
resp in (Euvres de Voltaire , vol 
li p 96 
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treated his old subject, showed the change that had 
come over him Iu 1752, appeared his celebrated work 
on Louis XIY , 91 the very title of which is suggestive 
of the process through which his mind had passed His 
former history was an account of a king , this is an 
account of an age To the production of his youth ho 
gave the title of a History of Charles XII , this he called 
the Age of Louis XIV Before, he had detailed the pecu- 
liarities of a prince , now, he considered the movements 
of a people Indeed, m the introduction to the work, 
ho announces his intention to describe, i not the actions 
of a single man, but tho character of men ’ 93 Nor, in 
this point of view, is tho execution inferior to tho design, 
Wlnlo he is contented with giving a summary of mill- 
tary achievements, on which Bossuet hung with delight, 
he enters at great length into those really important 
matters which, before his time, found no place m the 
history of France He has one chaptor on commerce and 
internal government , 93 another chapter on finances , 94 
another on the history of science, 96 and three chap- 
ters on tho progress of tho fine arts 96 And though 
Voltairo did not attach much value to theological dis- 
putes, still he know that they have often played a great 
part m tho affairs of men , he therefore gives several dis- 

91 Lord Brougham, in his life 500, voL lvn pp 337, 342-344, 
of Voltaire, says that it appeared vol lix p 103 
m 1751 Lives of Men of Lettirs, “ Chap xxix , in Oeuvres de 
vol i p 106 But 1752 is the Voltaire, vol xx pp 234-267 
date given in Ihog Umv xlix 8< Chap xxx , in (Euvres , vol 
478, in Quhrard . , France Lit xx pp 267-291 This chapter is 
vol x p 355 , and in Le/xm, Vie praised m Sinclair's History of 
de Voltaire , p 382 the Public Revenue , vol m ap- 

' On veut eesayer de peindre pendix, p 77 , an indifferent 
k la post&nt6, non leg actions work, but the best we have on 
d’un seul hommo, mais fespnt the important subject to which it 
des hommes dans le sitale le plus refers 

£clair6 qui fut jamais’ Silc^de Chap xxxi , m (Euvns, vol 

Louis XIV, in (Euvres de J r al- xx pp 291-299, necessarily a 
taire, vol »x p 213 And n \ery short chapter, because of 
his correspondence respecting the paucity of materials 
his work on Louis XIV , he care- BS Chapters xxxii to xxxi\ , m 
fully makes the same distinction (Euvres, vol xx pp 299-338 
See vol In pp 453, 488, 489, 
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fcincfc chapters to a relation of ecclesiastical matters during 
the reign of Louis 97 It is hardly necessary to observe 
the nnmonse superiority which a scheme like this pos- 
sessed, not only over the narrow views of Bossuet, but 
even over his own earlier history Still it cannot be 
denied, that we find m it prejudices from which it was 
difficult for a Frenchman, educated in the reign of 
Louis XIV , to be entirely free Not only does Voltaire 
dwell at needless length upon those amusements and 
debaucheries of Louis, with which history can have 
little concern, but he displays an evident disposition to 
favour the long himself, and to protect his name from 
the infamy with winch it ought to be covered 99 

But the next work of Voltaire showed that this was 
a more personal feeling, and did not affect his general 
views as to the part which the acts of princes ought to 
occupy in history Four years after the appearance of 
the Age of Louis XIY , ho published his important 
treatise on the Morals, Maimers , and Character of Na- 
tions 99 This is not only one of the greatest books 
which appeared during the eighteenth century, but it 
still remains the bost on the subject to which it refers 

• 7 (Euvres , vol zi pp 338- Lord Harvey, printed in (Euvres 
464 de Voltaire, vol Ivm pp 57-63 

#l This disposition to favour 99 Mr Burton, in his interest- 
Louis XIV is noticed by Con- ing work, Life and Correspond- 
dorcet, who says it was the only ence of Hume, vol n p 129, says 
early prejudice which Voltaire it w is ‘ first published in 1756 
was unable to shake off ‘ e’est and the same dale is given by 
le seul pr6jug6 de sa jeunesee Qu6rard {France LitUraire, vol 
qu’il ait conserve* Condorcct, x p 359), who is a very accurate 
Vie de Voltaire , in (Euvres de bibliographer , so that Condoreet 
Voltaire, vol i p 286 See also, (Vie dc Voltaire, p 199) and 
on this defect, Grimm et Diderot , Lord Brougham ( Men of Letters, 
Corresp Lit vol li p 182, vol 1 p 98) are probably in 
Lemontey, Etablissement Monar- error in assigning it to 1757 In 
chxque, pp 451, 452 , Mkm de regard to its title, I translate 
Brusot, vol li pp 88, 89 It is * Moeurs * as ‘ morals and man- 
interesting to observe, that Vol- ners , ’ for M Tocqueville uses 
tatre’s earlier opinions were still ‘moeurs’ as equivalent to the 
more favourable to Louis XIV Latin word ‘ mores * Tocqueville, 
than those which he afterwards Dimocratie en Aminque, vol m 
oxpressed in his history See a pp 50, 84 
letter which lie wrote in 1740 to 
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The mere reading it displays is immense , 100 what, how- 
ever, is far more admirable, is the skill with which the 
author connects the various facts, and makes them illus- 
trate each other, sometimes by a single remark, some- 
times only by the order and position in which they are 
placed Indeed, consideied solely as a work of art, it 
would be difficult to praiso it too highly , while, OvS a 
symptom of the times, it is important to observe, that 
it contains no traces of that adulation of royalty 
which chaiactenzed Voltaire m the period of his youth, 
and which is found in all the best writers during the 
power of Louis XIV In the whole of this long and 
important woik, the great historian takes little notice 
of the intrigues of courts, or of the changes of minis- 
ters, or of the fate of kings , but he endeavours to dis- 
cover and develop the different epochs through which 
Man has successively passod 4 1 wish/ ho says, ‘ to write 
a history, not of wars, but of society , and to ascertain 
how men lived in the interior of their families, and what 
were the arts winch they commonly cultivated M01 Poi, 
ho adds, 4 my object is the lnstoiy of the human mind, 
and not a mere detail of petty facts , nor am I concerned 
with the history of great lords, who made war upon 
French kings , but I want to know what were the steps 
by which men passed from barbarism to civilization ,,oa 

100 Superficial writers are so says, that Voltaire is ‘ the best 
much in the habit of calling Vol- historian ’ the French have pro- 
taire superficial, that it may be ducod Works of Sir William Jones, 
well to obsen o, that his accuracy vol v p 542, and compare the 
has been piuised, not only by Ins preface to his Persian Qramniar, 
own countrymen, but bj sever il in Works, vol n p 123 
English authors of admitted 101 ‘ Je voudrais d^couvm 
learning For three remaikablo quelle 6tait alors la soci6t6 des 
instances of this from men whom homines, comment on vivait dans 
no one u ill accuse of le inmg to rint4$rieur des families, quels 
wards his other opinions, see arts 6taient cultiv^s, plut5t que 
notes to Charles V, in Robertson’s de n$p<hor tant de malheurs et 
Works, pp 431, 432, Barring - tant de combats, funestes objets 
ton’s Ooseriatwns on the Statutes, de f histoirt, et lieux commune de 
p 293 , and Warton’s History of la m^chancet^ humaine ’ Essat 
English Poetry, vol l p xvi sur les Mceurs, chap lxxxi , in 
Even Sir W Jones, m his pre- (Euvres, vol xvi p 381 
'ace to the lAfe of Nader Shah , 102 ‘ L’objet 6tait fhistoire de 
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It was in this way that Voltaire taught historians 
jO concontiate their attention on matters of real im- 
portance, and to neglect those idle details with which 
history had formerly been filled But what proves this 
to be a movement arising as much from the spirit of the 
age as from the individual author, is, that we find pre- 
cisely the same tendency in the works of Montesquieu 
and Turgot, who were certainly the two most eminent 
of the contemporaries of Voltaire , and both of whom 
followed a method similar to his, m so far as, omitting 
descriptions of kings, courts, and battles, they confined 
themselves to points which lllustiate the character of 
mankind, and the general march of civilization And 
such was the popularity of this change in the old routine, 
that its influence was felt by other historians of mfenoi, 
but still of considerable, ability In 1755, Mallet 103 
published his interesting, and, at the time it was written, 
most valuable woik, on the history of Denmaik , 104 in 
which he professes himself a pupil of the new school 
‘ For why,’ he says, ‘ should history be only a recital of 
battles, sieges, intrigues, and negotiations? And why 

1’ esprit humain, et non pas le Its Progrte de T Histtnre, p 173 
detail des faits presque toujours 104 Gotho, in his Autobiogra 
d6figur6s , U ne s’agissait pas de phy, mentions his obligations to 
rechercher, par exem pie, de quelle this work, which, I suspect, 
famille^taitle seigneur dePuistt, exorcised considerable influence 
ou le seigneur de Montlheri, qui over the early associations of his 
firent la guerre k des rois de mind ‘ Ich hatte die Fabeln der 
France, mais de voir par quels Edda schon langst aus der Vor- 
degr^s on est parvenu de la rus- rede zu Mallet’s Danisclier Ge- 
ticit6 barbare de ces temps a li schichtekennen gtkrnt, undmich 
politesse du notre ’ Supplement deraelben soglcich bemachtigt , 
to Essax sur les Montrs,m CEuvrcs, sie gehorten unter diejenigen 
rol xvm p 435 Comp ire Frag- Mahrchen, die ich, von einer 
ments sur PHustoire, vol xxmi Gesellschaft uifgefordert, am 
p 214, with two litters in \ol lx liebsten erzahlto * Wahrheit u 
pp 153, 154, vol lxv p 370 Vichtung, in Goethds Werke, 
105 Mallet, though born m \ol n part n p 169 Percy, a 
Geneva, was a Frenchm m in the very fair judge, thought highly 
habits of his mind he wrote in of Mallet’s history, part of which, 
French, and is classod among indeed, he translated See a 
branch historians, in the report letter from him, in Nichols's Plus 

? resented to Napobon by the trations of the Eighteenth Century 
nstitut Dacwr, Rapport sur vol vn p 719 
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should it contain merely a heap of potty fhcts and dates 
rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, 
and even inclinations of a people?’ 104 Thus too, in 
1765, Mably published the first part of his celebrated 
work on the history of France, 105 in the preface to 
which, he complains that historians 4 have neglected the 
origin of laws and customs, in favour of sieges and 
battleB M07 In the same spirit, Velly and Yillaret, m 
their voluminous history of Franco, express rogret that 
historians should usually relate what happons to the 
sovereign, m preference to what happens to the people, 
and should omit the manners and characteristics of a 
nation, m older to study the acts of a single man 108 
Duclos, again, announces that his history is not of war, 
nor of politics, but of men and manneis 109 while, 
strange to say, even the courtly Henault declares that 
his objoct was to describe laws and manners, which he 
calls the soul of history, or rather history itself 110 
Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it weie, 
the scone of their labours, and to study subjects con- 
nected with those popular interests, on which the great 
writers under Louis XIV disdained to waste a thought 

103 Mallets Nortkirn Antiqui - Hi *1 cure de France 'par Velly, 
ties, edit Blaekdl, 1847, p 78 Fans, 1770, 4to, vol i p 6, 
,0fl The first two volumes were and see, to the same effect, the 
published in 1765, tho other two Continuation by Villaret, vol v 
m 1790 Bxog Unxv vol xxvi p vi 

pp 9, 12 108 *Si l’histoire que /dens 

107 Mably, Observ sur CHist n’est m militaire, m politique, m 
de France , vol l p n , aud com- dconomique, du moms dans le 
pare vol m p 289 but this sens que je comjois pour ces 
latter passage was written several diffdrentes parties, on me de 
years later mandera quelle eet done celle 

,0> * Bomds A nous apprendre que je me propose d’dcrire C’est 
les victoires ou lea ddfaites du ITuatoire des hommes et doa 
souverain, lls no nous disent rien moeurs ' Duclos , Louis XIV et 
ou presque nen des peuples qu’il Louis XV, vol l p xxv 
a rendus heureiuc ou malheureux 110 ‘ Je vouIoib connoltro nos 
On ne trouve dans leurs dents loix, nos mceurs, et tout ce qui 
que longues descriptions desidgos es t l’Ame de l’histoire, ou plutfit 
et de batailles , nulle montion l’histoire m&me ' H&iault, Noti- 
fies mceurs et de 1* esprit de la vel Ahrigk chronologique de C His 
nation Elio y eat presque tou- totre de France, edit Pans, 1775 
jours sacrifice a un seul llomme ’ vol l p l 
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1 need hardly observe, how agreeable such views were 
to the general spirit of the eighteenth century, and how 
well they harmonized with the temper of men who wore 
Btnving to lay aside their former prejudices, and despise 
what had once been universally admired All this was 
but pai t of that vast movement, which prepared the 
way foi the Revolution, by unsettling ancient opinions, 
by encouraging a certain mobility and restlessness of 
mind, and, above all, by the disrespect it showed for 
those powerful individuals, hitherto regarded as gods 
rather than as men, bnt who now, for the first tune, 
were neglected by the greatest and most popular his- 
torians, who passed over even thou prominent actions, 
in ordei to dwell upon the welfare of nations, and the 
interests of the people at large 

To return, however, to what was actually effected by 
Voltaire, thore is no doubt that, m his case, this ten- 
dency of the timo was strengthened by a natural com- 
prehensiveness of mind, which predisposed him to large 
views, and made lnm dissatisfied with that narrow range 
to which history had been hitherto confined 1 1 1 What- 
ever may be thought of the other quahties of Voltaire^, 
it must bo allowed that, in his intellect, everything was 
on a great scale Iia Always prepared for thought, and 
always ready to generalize, ho was averse to the study 
of individual actions, unless they could bo made 
available for the establishment of some broad and 
permanent principle Hence Ins habit of looking at 
history with a view to the stages through which the 
country had passed, rathei than with a view to the 
character of the men by whom the country had been 
governed The same tendency appears m his lighter 

,n In 1763, he writes to D’Ar- tails des combats et des sieges, 
gental * il y a environ douze rien n’est plus ennuyeus que la 
batailles dont je n'ai point parU, droite et la gauche, lea bastions 
Dieu merci, pareeque j’6cns l’his- et la contrescarpe ’ 
toire de l’espnt humam, et non 1,2 M Lamartine characterizes 
une gazette ' (Euvrcs de Vol- him as * ce g6me non pas le plus 
taire, vol bnn p 51 See also haut, mais de plus vaste de la 
his letter to Tabareau ( Lettres France* Hist des Gtrondtns 
mldttes de Voltaire , vol n p vol i p 180 
586) ‘ Personae ne lit lee d6- 
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works, and it has been well obsorved , 113 that, oven m 
his dramas, ho endeavours to portray, not so much the 
passions of individuals, as the spirit of epochs In 
Mahomet , his subject is a great religion , m Alzire, the 
conquest of Amenta , m Brutus, the formation of the 
Roman power , m the Death of Gcesar , the rise of the 
empire upon the ruins of that powei ,H 

By this determination to look upon the course of 
evonts as a great and connected whole, Voltaire was 
’ed to sovoral results, which have been complacently 
adopted by many authois, ^vvho, even while using them, 
rovile him from whom they were taken He uas the 
first historian who, rejecting the ordinary method of 
investigation, endeavoured, by laige general views, to 
explain the ongin of feudality , and, by indicating 
some of the causes of its decline in the fourteenth 
century , 115 he laid the foundation for a philosophic 
estimate of that important institution 116 He was the 
author of a profound remark, aftci wards adopted by 

1,1 Biog Univ vol xlix p m ICs^ai sur les Moeur s, chap 
493 Hie Orphtlm de la Chine lxxxv , in Ql 'uvres, vol xvi p 
is taken from Chineeo sources 412, and elsewhere 
gee Davis’s China , vol n p 258 116 During the eighteenth cen- 

1H Ihe surprising versatility tury, and, I maj say, until the 
of Voltaire's mind is shown by publication m 1818 of Hallam’s 
the fuct, unparalleled in liters- Middle Ages, there was in the 
ture, that he was equally great English language no comprehen- 
as a dramatic wnttr and as an sue account of the feudal sys- 
lustonan Mr Forster, m his tem , unless, perhaps, we except 
admirable Life of Goldsmith , that given by Robertson, who m 
1854, says (vol i p 119), this, as in many other matters of 
‘Gray’s high opinion of Vol- history, was a pupil of Voltaire 
taire’s tragedies is shared by one Not only Dalrymplo, and writers 
of our greatest authorities on of his kind, but even Blackatone, 
such a matter now living, Sir took so narrow a view of this 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, whom I groat institution, that they were 
have often heard maintain the unable to connect it with the 
marked superiority of Voltaire general stale of society to which 
over all his countiymen in the it belonged Some of our his- 
knowledgo of dramatic art, and tonans gravely traced it back tc 
the power of producing theatn- Moses, in whose laws they found 
cal effects’ Compare Corre - the ongin of allodial lands See 
spondence of Gray and Mason , a charming passage in Barry' s 
edit Mitfcii 1855, p 44 History of the Orkney Islands 
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Constant, to the effect, that licentious religious cere- 
monies have no connexion with licentious national 
morals 117 Another observation of his, which has been 
only partly used by writers on ecclesiastical lustoiy, is 
pregnant with instruction Ho says, that one of the 
reasons why the bishops of Home acquired an authority 
so superior to that of the eastern patriarchs, was the 
greater subtlety of the Greek mmd Nearly all the 
heresies proceeded from the east , and, with the excep- 
tion of Hononus I , not a single pope adopted a system 
condemned by the church This gave to tho papal 
power an unity and consolidation, which the patriarchal 
powoi was unable to icach , and thus the Holy Sec owes 
part of its authority to tho early dnlnoss of tho 
European fancy 118 


P 219 

there are some romarka well 
worth reading in Comte' a Philos 
Posit vol v pp 393-413 
1,7 Constant, in hia work on 
Roman polythoism, says, ‘des 
rites indccens peuvent etro pra 
tiqudB par un pouple rehgieux 
a\ec une grande puiet6 de coeur 
MaiB quand I'lncrAdulitA attemt 
ces pouples, ces ntes sont pour 
lui la cause et le pr^texte de la 
plus r6voltante corruption ’ This 
passage is quotod by Mr Mil- 
man, who calls it ‘ extremely 
profound and just' Milman's 
Bistory of Christianity , 1840, 
vol l p 28 And so it is— ex- 
tremely profound and just But 
it happens that precisely the 
same remark was made by Vol- 
taire, just about the time that 
Constant was bom Speaking of 
the worship of Pnapus, he says 
( Essai 8Ur lea Mceura , chap cxlni 
\n (Euvres de Voltaire, vol xvii 
p 341), * nos id6es de biene^ance 
nous portent a croire qu’un c6r4- 
mome qui nous parait si inf&me 
n'a inventAe oue par la d6- 
bauche , ma’s il uest guire croy- 


able ^ue la depravation des moeurs 
ait jamais choz ancun pouple 
£tabli des o6r6momes religieusos 
*11 est probable, au contraire, que 
cette coutume fut d’abord mtro- 
duite dans les temps de simpli- 
city et qu’on ne pensi d’abord 
qu’a honorer la DinmtA dans le 
eymbole de la ne qu’elle nous a 
donme Une telle c6r6mome a 
(15 inspirtr la licence a la jeu 
nesse, et paiaitre ridicule aux es- 
pnts sages, dans les temps plus 
raffin^s, plus corrompus, et plus 
^clair^s * Compare the remarks 
on the indecency of the Spartan 
customs, in Ihirlwall's Hist oj 
Greece , vol i pp 325, 327 
118 Essai sur les Moeurs, chaps 

xiv and xxxi , in (Euvres , voL 

xv pp 391, 514 Neander ob- 
serves, that m the Greek church 
there were more heresies than m 
the Latin church, because the 
Greeks thought more , but he 
has failed to perceive how this 
favoured the authority of thf 
popes Neander' a History of the 
Church , vol n pp 1 98, 1 99, vol 
in pp 191, 492, vol lv p 90, 
vol vi p 293, vol vin p 257 
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It would be impossible to relate all the original remarks 
of Voltaire, which, when he made them, were attacked 
oe dangorous paiadoxes, and are now valued as sober 
truths Ho was the first historian who recommended 
universal freedom of trade , and, although he expresses 
himself with great caution , 119 still the mere announce- 
ment of the idea in a populai histoi y foims an epoch in 
the progress of the French mind He is the originator 
of that important distinction between the increaso ol 
population and the increase of food, to which political 
economy has been g’eatly indebted , 180 a principle 
adopted sevei al years ater by Townsend, and then used 
by Mai thus as the basis of his celebrated work 181 Ho 


n> In his account of the trade 
of Archangel, he says, 1 los An- 
glais obtinrent ie privilege d’y 
commercer Bans payer uucun 
dioit, Kt e’est amsi quo toutea 
les nations devraient pent 6tre 
n^gocier ensemble ’ Hist de 
Russte, part l chap 1 , in (Enures, 
rol xxm p 35 Remarkable 
rords to have been written by 
A Frenchman, born at the end 
of the seventeenth century, and 
yet they have, so far as I am 
aware, escaped the attention of 
all the historians of political 
economy Indeed, on this, as on 
most matters, sufficient justice 
has not been done to Voltaire, 
whose opinions were more accu- 
rate than those of Quesnay and 
his followers However, Mr 
M'Culloch, m noticing one of the 
economical errors of Voltaire, 
honestly admits that his ‘opinions 
on such subjects are, for the most 
part, very correct’ McCulloch's 
Principles of Political Economy, 
p 530 For proof of his sympa- 
thy with Turgot’s efforts to esta- 
blish free trade, compare Lettres 
t nkdvtes de Voltaire , vol n pp 
367, 403, 423, with Longchamp, 


Mkm sur Voltaire , vol l pp 376, 
378 

120 ‘ The idea of the different 
ratios by which population and 
food increase, was originally 
thrown out by Voltaire , and was 
picked up and expanded into 
many a goodly volume by our 
English political economists in 
the present contury ’ iMing's 
Notes , second senes, p 42 

m It is often said that Mal- 
thus was indebted to Townsend’s 
writings for his views on popula 
tion , but this obligation has been 
too strongly stated, as, indeed, is 
always the case when charges of 
plagiarism are brought against 
great works Still, Townsend is 
to be considered as the precursor 
of Malthus , and if the reader is 
interested in tracing the pater- 
nity of ideas, he will find some 
interesting economical remarks 
in Townsends Journey through 
Spain , vol i pp 379, 383, vol n 
pp 85, 337, 387-393 , which 
must be compared with M i Cul 
loch's Literature of Political Eco- 
nomy, pp 259, 281-3 Voltaire 
having preceded these authors, 
has, of course, Mien into errors 
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has, moreover, the merit of being the first who dispelled 
the childish admiration with which the Middle Ages 
had been hitherto rogarded, and which they owed to 
those dull and learned writers, who, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, wero the principal investi- 
gators of the early histoiy of Europe These industrious 
compilers had collected extensive materials, which 
Voltaire turned to good account, and by their aid ovei- 
threw the conclusions at which the authors had them- 
selves arrived In his works, the Middle Ages are, foi 
the fiist time, represented as what they leally weie, — a 
period of ignorance, feiocity, and licentiousness, a 
penod when injuries were unredressed, crime un- 
punished, and superstition unrebuked It may be said, 
with some show of justice, that Voltano, in the picture 
he drew, fell into the opposite extrome, and did not 
sufficiently recognize tho merit of those truly great 
men, who, at long intervals, stood hero and tlieie, like 
solitary beacons, whose light only made tho sui rounding 
darkness more visible Still, after every allowance for 
that exaggeration which a reaction of opinions always 
causes, it is certain that his view of the Middle Ages is 
not only far more accurate than that of any preceding 
writer, but conveys a much jus ter idea of the time than 
can be found in those subsequent compilations which we 
owo to the industry of modern antiquaries, a simple 
and plodding race, who admire the past because they 
are ignorant of the piesent, and who, spending their 
lives amid the dust of forgotten manuscripts, think 
themselves able, with the resources of their little 
learning, to speculate on the affairs of men, to trace the 
history of different periods, and even to assign to each 
the praise it ought to receive 

which they a\ aided , but nothing reux quil ©st possible/ is the 
can be better than the way in summing-up of Ins able remarks, 
which he opposes the ignorant in Diet Philos , article Population^ 
belief of hie own time, that every sect 2, in (Euvres, vol ill p 466 
thing should be done to increase Godwin, in his notice of the his- 
population * Le point principal tory of these opinions, is evi- 
n’est pas d’avoir du superflu en dently ignorant of what was done 
hommes, raais do rendre ce que by Voltaire Sinclair's Corresj) 
nous en avons le moms malheu- vol l p 396 
VOL II X 
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With such wnters as those, Voltaire was always at 
war , and no one has done so much to lessen the in- 
fluence they once excicised over oven the highest 
branches of knowledge Theie was also another class of 
dictators, whose authority tins groat man was equally 
successful in reducing, namely, the old class of classical 
scholars and commentators, who, from the middle of the 
fourteenth till early m the eighteenth century, were the 
thief dispensers of fame, and were respected as being 
by far the most distinguished men Europe had ever 
produced The first gieat assaults made upon them 
were late m the seventeenth century, when two contro- 
versies sprung up, of winch I shall hereafter give an 
account, — one m France, and one in England, — by both 
of which tlieir powei was considerably damaged But 
their two most formidable opponents were, undoubtedly, 
Locke and Voltaire The immense services rendered 
by Locke m lessening the roputation of the old classical 
school, will be examined m another part of this work , 
at piesent we aio only concerned with the steps taken 
by Voltaire 

The authority wielded by the great classical scholars 
rested not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, 
but also on the supposed dignity of their pursuits It 
was generally believed that ancient history possessed 
some inherent supenonty over modem history, and this 
being taken for granted, the inference naturally followed, 
that the cultivatoi s of the one were more praiseworthy 
than the cultivatoi s of the other, and that a French- 
man, for instance, who should wnte the history of some 
Greek republic, displayed a nobler turn of mind than if 
ho had written the history of his own country This 
singular prejudice had for contunes been a traditional 
notion , which men accepted, because they had 1 eceived 
it from their fathers, and which it would have been 
almost an impiety to dispute The result was, that the 
few really able wnters on history devoted themselves 
chiefly to that of the ancients , or, if they published an 
account of modern times, they handled their theme, not 
according to modern ideas, but according to ideas ga- 
thered from their more favourite pursuit This confusioi 
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of che standard of one age with the standard of another, 
caused a double evil Historians, by adopting this plan, 
injured the originality of their own minds , and, what 
was far worse, they set a bad example to the hteratui e 
of their country For every gTeat nation has a mode of 
expression, and of thought, peculiar to itself, and with 
which its sympathies are mtimatoly connected To in- 
troduce any foreign model, however admirable it may 
be, is to violate this connexion, and to impair the value 
of literature by limiting the scope of its action By 
such a course, the taste may possibly be refined, but the 
vigour will certainly be weakened Indeed, the refine- 
ment of the taste may well be doubted, when we see 
what has taken place in our country, where onr groat 
scholars havo corrupted the English language by a 
jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly discern 
the real lack of ideas which their barbarous and mottled 
dialect strives to hide 132 At all events, it is certain, 
that every people worthy of being called a nation, possess 
tn their own language ample resources for expressing 
the highost ideas they are able to form , and although, 
in matters of science, it may be convenient to com such 
words as aro more easily understood m foreign coun- 
tries, it is a grave offence to depart on other subjects 
from the vernacular speech , and it is a still graver one, 

m With the siDgle exception selves, should never be introduced 
of Porson, not one of the great into a state of society unfitted 
English scholars has shown an for them To this may be added, 
appreciation of the beauties of that Cobbett, the most racy and 
his native language , and many of idiomat c of all our writers, and 
them, such as Parr (m all his Erskmo, by far the greatest of 
works) and Bentley (in his mad our forensic orators, knew little 
edition of Milton), have done or nothing of any ancient lan- 
every thing in their power to guage , and the same observation 
corrupt it And there can be applies to Shakespeare On the 
little doubt, that the principal supposed connexion betwoen the 
reason why well-educated women improvement of taste and the 
write and converse in a purer study of classical models, there 
style than well-educated men, is are some remarks worth attend- 
because they have not formed ing to in Rey'a Thforie et Rra- 
their taste according to those an- tique de la Science Soeiale, vol l 
eient classical standards, which, pp 98-101 
admirable as they are in them- 
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to introduce notions and standards for action, suited 
perhaps to former times, but which tho inarch of so- 
ciety has left far behind, and with which we have no real 
sympathy, though they may excite that sickly and aiti- 
ficial interest winch the classical prejudices of early 
education still contrive to cieate 

It was against tlieso evils that Voltaire entered the 
field TLio wit and the ridiculo with which ho attacked 
tho d learning scholars of his own time, can only bo ap- 
preciated by those who have studied Ins works Not, as 
some liavo supposed, that he used those weapons as a 
substitute for argument, still less that he fell into the 
on or of making ndicule a test for truth No ono could 
reason inoio closely than Voltane, when reasoning 
suited his purpose But ho had to deal with men im- 
pervious to argument , men whose moi dmate reverence 
for antiquity had only left them two ideas, namely, that 
overy thing old is light, and that eveiy thing new is 
wrong To argue against these opinions would be idle 
indeed , tho only other resource was, to make them ridi- 
culous, and weaken their mfluoncc, by holding up then 
authors to contempt This was ono of the tasks Voltano 
set himself to ponorin , and ho did it well 183 He, theio- 
foro, used ridicule, not as the test of tiuth, but as the 
scourge of folly And with such effect was tho punish- 
ment administered, that not only did the pedants and 
theologians of lus own time wince undei the lash, but 
even their succcssois feel their ears tingle when they 
read his biting words , and they revenge themselves by 
reviling the memory of that great writer, whose works 
arc as a thorn m their side, and whoso very name they 
hold in undisguised abhorrence 

These two classes havo, indeed, reasons enough for the 

IW ‘We can best judge, from exhibited learning' Schlosser** 
the Jesuitical rage with which ho Eighteenth Century ; vol 1 p 120 
was persecuted, how admirably At p 270, M Schloeser says, 
he had delineated the weaknesses * And it was only a man of Vol- 
and presumption of the interpre- taire’s wit and talents, who could 
ters of the ancients, who shone throw the light of an entirely 
in the schools and academies, and new criticism upon the darkness 
had acquired great reputation of those grubbing and collecting 
by their «mxious and copiously pedants ’ 
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hatred with which thoy still regard the greatest French- 
man of tho eighteenth century For, Voltaire did more 
than any other man to sap the foundation of ecclesias- 
tical powci, and to destroy tho supremacy of classical 
studies This is not the place for discussing the theolo- 
gical opinions which he attacked , but of the state of clas- 
sical opinions an idea may be formed, by considering some 
of those circumstances which weie recorded by the 
ancients lespectmg their history, and which, until the 
appearance of Voltane, were implicitly behoved by 
modem scholars, and through them by tho people at 
largo 

It was believed that, in ancient times, Mars ravished 
a vngm, and that the offspring of tho intrigue wore no 
other than Romulus and Romus, both of whom it was 
intended to put to death , but they weie fortunately 
saved by tho attentions of a she- wolf and a woodpecker , 
the wolf giving thorn suck, and tho woodpecker pro- 
tecting them from insects It was, moreover, believed 
that Romulus and Remus, when grown up to man’s 
estate, determined to build a city, and that, being joined 
by the descendants of the Trojan warriors, they suc- 
ceeded in erecting Romo It was believed that both 
brothers came to an untimely end , Remus being mur- 
dered, and Romulus being taken up to heaven by his 
father, who descended for that purpose m the midst of 
a tempest The groat scholais then proceeded to relate 
the succession of several other kings , the most remark- 
able of whom was Numa, whoso only communications 
with his wife were carried on in a saci cd grove. Another 
of tho sovereigns of Rome was Tullus Hostilms, who, 
having ofionded tho clergy, perished from the effects of 
their angor , his death being caused by lightning, and 
preceded by postilence Then again, there was one 
Servius Tullius, who was also a king, and whose great- 
ness was prognosticated by the appearance of flames 
round his head as he was sleeping in his cradle After 
this, it was but a slight matter that the ordinary laws 
of mortality should be suspended , we were, therefore, as- 
sured that those ignorant barbarians, tho early Romans, 
passed two hundred and foity-five years under the 
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government of only seven kings, all of whom were 
elected in the prime of life, one of whom was expelled 
the city, and three of whom were put to death 

Theso are a few of the idle stones in which the great 
scholars took intense delight, and which, during many 
contunes, were supposed to form a necessary part of the 
annals of the Latm empire Indeed, so universal was 
the credulity, that, until they were destroyed by Voltaire, 
there wero only four writers who had vonturod openly 
to attack them Gluvenus, Penzomus, Pouilly, and 
Beaufort wore the names of these bold innovators , but 
by none of them was any impression made on the 
public mind The works of Cluverms and Penzomus, 
being composed in Latin, were addressed entuely to a 
class of readers who, infatuated with a love of antiquity, 
would baton to nothing that diminished the reputation 
of its history Pouilly and Beaufort wrote in French , 
both of them, and especially Beaufort, were men of 
considerable ability , but then powers were not versatile 
enough to enable them to extirpate prejudices which 
were so strongly protected, and which had been fostered 
by the education of many successive generations 

The service, therefore, rendered by Voltaire in purg- 
ing histoiy of theso foolish conceits, is, not that he 
was the first by whom they wero attacked, but that he 
was the first to attack them with success , and this be- 
cause he was also the first who mingled ridicule with 
argument, thus not only assailing the system, but also 
weakening the authority of thoso by whom the system 
was supported His irony, his wit, his pungent and 
tolling saicasms, produced moie effect than the gravest 
arguments could have done , and there can be no doubt 
that he was fully j ustified in using those great resources 
with which nature had endowed him, since by their aid 
he advanced the interests of truth, and relieved men 
from some of their most inveterate prejudices 

It is not, however, to be supposed that ridicule was 
the only meana employed by Voltairo m effecting this 
important object So far from that, I can say with 
confidet*3o, after a careful comparison of both writers, 
that the most decisive aiguments advanced by Niebuhr 
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against the early history of Rome, had all been antici- 
pated by Voltano, m whose works they may bo found, 
by whoever will take the trouble of leading what this 
great man has written, instead of ignoiantly railing 
against him Without entormg into needless detail, it 
is enough to mention that, amidst a great variety of 
very ingenious and very learned discussion, Niobuhr has 
put forward several views with which later critics have 
been dissatisfied , but that there are three, and only 
three, principles which are fundamental to his histoiy, 
and which it is impossible to refute These are — 
I That, on account of the inevitable intermix tui e of 
fable essential to a rude people, no nation can possess 
trustworthy details respecting its own origin II That 
even such early documents as the Romans might have 
possessed, had been destroyed before they were incor- 
porated into a regular history III That ceremonies 
established in honour of certain events alleged to have 
taken place in foimer times, weie a proof, not that the 
events had happened, but that they were believed to 
have happened The whole fabric of the early history 
of Rome at once fell to pieces, as soon as those three 
principles were applied to it What, however, is most 
remarkable, is, that not only are all three laid down by 
Voltaire, but their bearing upon Roman history is dis- 
tinctly shown He says that no nation is acquainted 
with its own origin , so that all primitive history is 
necessarily an invention 124 Ho remarks, that since 
oven such historical works as the Romans once pos- 
sessed, were all destroyed when their city was burned, 
no confidence can be placed in the accounts which, at 
a much later period, arc given by Livy and other 

124 ‘(Jest Imagination soulo application of this to the history 
qui a Gentles premieres histoires of Rome, where he says, ‘ Tite 
Non eeulement chaquepeuple in- Livo n’a garde de dire en quelle 
venta B©n ongrae, mais il inven- aiin^e Romulus commenya bol 
ta aussi l’ongino du monde en- pr6tendu rfegne' And at vol 
tier' Diet Philos article Histoire, xxxvi p 86, 1 tous les peuples so 
sec 2, in (Euvres, vol xl p 19/5 sont attnbu^s des ongmes lma- 
See also his article on Chrono- ginaires, et aucun n’a touch6 a 
fogy, vol xxxvm p 77, for the la veritable’ 
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compilers 126 And, as innumerable scholars busied them- 
selves in collecting cvidenco respecting ceremonies insti- 
tuted in celebration of certain events, and then appealed 
to tho cvidenco m oidei to prove the events, Voltaire 
makes a reflection vhich now seems very obvious, but 
which these learned men had entirely ovei looked He 
notices, that then labour is bootless, bccauso the date of 
the evidonco is, with extremely few exceptions, much 
later than tho dato of tho event to which it refers 
In such cases, the existence of a festival, or of a monu- 
ment, proves, indeed, tho belief which men entertain, 
but by no moans proves the reality of the occurrence 
concerning which the bohef is held 1,6 This simple, but 
impoitant maxim, is, even in our own days, constantly 
lost sight of, while before the eighteenth century it was 
universally neglected Hence it was that historians 
were ablo to accumulate fables which were believed 
\wthout examination 27 it being altogethei forgotten, 


1,4 1 Qu on fasse attention que 
la iApubhque romame a cinq 
cents ans sans histonens , quo 
Tito Live lui rafime deplore la 
perte des autros monuments qui 
p^rirout presque tous dans 1’in- 
ccndiedoRonie.’&n Diet Philos 
m ( Euvres , vol xl p 202 At p 
1 88, 4 ce peuple, bi recent en com- 
p iraieon dos nations asiatiques, 
a 6t6 cinq cents aniutas sans his- 
tonens Ainsi, ll n est pas sur 
prenant que Romulus ait ^t£ le 
his de Mai S', qu’une louve ait 
sa nournce, qu’il ait march^avrc 
mille hommos de son village de 
Rome eontre vingt-cinq mille 
combat tan ts du village des Sa- 
bins ’ 

128 ‘Par quel exc&s ded&nence, 
par quel opmidtret^ absurde, tant 
de compilateurs ont-ils voulu 
prouvor dans tant de volumes 
enormes, qu’une fftte publique 
etabhe en mdmoire d’un 6v6ne- 
mont 6tait une demonstration de 
la ventA de cet Mnement?’ 


Essai sur les Moeurs, m (Euvres , 
vol xv p 109 See also the 
same remark applied to mouu 
ments, in chap cxcvu , (Euvres, 
vol xvm pp 412-414, and 
igam, in vol xl pp 203, 204 
‘La plupart des histoires 
ont 6t4 crues sans examen, et 
cette cr^ance est un pr6jug6 Fa 
bius Pictor raconte que, plusieurs 
eiiclce avant lui, une \ ©stale de 
la ville d’Albe, allant puiser de 

I eau dans sa cruche, fut violde, 
qu’elle accoucha de Romulus et 
de _R6mus, qu lls furent nourns 
par une louve, etc Le peuple 
romam crut cette fable, il n’ex- 
amma point si dans ce temps-la 

II y avait des vestalos dans le 
Latiurn, s’il 6tait vraisemblable 
que la fill© d’un roi sortit de son 
couvent avec sa cruche, sbl £tait 
probable qu’une louve allaitAt 
deux enfants au lieu de les man- 
ger , le pr6jug6 sAtablit ’ Diet 
Philos article Prkjugh, in (Eu 
•vres, vol. xli pp 488, 489 
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that fables, as Voltaire says, begin to be current in one 
generation, aio established in the second, become re 
spectable in the third, while in the fourth generation 
temples are raised in honour of them 138 

I have been the more particular in stating the immense 
obligations history is under to Voltaire, because in 
England there exists against him a prejudice, which 


nothing but ignorance, or 
ranee, can excuse , 139 and 

m * Les amateurs du merveil- 
leux disaient II faut bien que 
ces faits soient vrais, puisque 
taut de monuments en sont la 
preuve Et nous dtsionB II faut 
bien quils soient faux, puisque 
le rulgaire los a crus Une fable 
a quelque cours dans une gy- 
ration , elle s’dtabht dans la 
seconde , elle dcvient respectable 
dans la troisi&me , la quatn&me 
lui Ateve des temples ’ Frag- 
ments sur VHutoire, article 1 in 
( TSuvres , vol xxvn pp 158, 159 

,a In this c ise, as m many 
others, ignorance has been forti- 
fied by bigotry , for, as Lord 
Campbell truly says of Voltaire, 
4 since the French Revolution, 
an indiscriminate abuse of this 
author has been in England the 
test of orthodoxy and loyalty * 
CampbdVs Chief Justices, vol n 
p 335 Indeed, so extensively 
has the public mind been preju 
diced against this groat man, 
that, until a vory few ye irs ago, 
when Lord Brougham published 
a life of him, there was no book 
m the English language contain- 
ing even a tolerable account of 
one of the most influential writers 
France has produced Thiswoik. 
of Lord Brougham's, though a 
middling performance, is at least 
an honest one, and, as it har- 
monizes with the general spirit 
of our time, it has probably had 
considerable weurht In it he 


something worse than lgno- 
because, taking him on the 

says of Voltaire, ‘nor cm any 
one since the dajs of Luther be 
mimed, to whom the spirit of free 
inquin, naj, the emancipation 
of the human mind from spiritual 
tyranny, oues a more lasting 
dobt of gratitude' Brougham's 
Life of Voltaire, p 132 It is 
certain, that the better the his- 
tory of the eighteenth century is 
understood, the more the repu- 
tation of Voltaire will increase , 
as was clearly foreseen by a cele- 
brated writer nearly a generation 
ago In 1831, Lerminier wrote 
these remarkable, and, as the 
result has prorod, prophetic 
words ‘II est temps de revenir 
A des sentimens plus respoctueux 
pour la mAmoire de Voltaire 
Voltaire a fait pour la France ce 
quo Leibnitz a fait pour l’Alle- 
magne, pendant trois quarts de 
si&cle il a roprAsontA son pays, 
puissant a la manure de Luther 
et de Naj>ol6on , il est destinA a 
survnre a bun des gloiros, et je 
plains ceux qui se sont oubliAs 
jusqu'a laisser tomber des paroles 
d^daigneuses sur le gAme de cet 
homme * Lerminier , Philosophie 
du Droit, vol l p 199 Com- 
pare the glow mg eulogy in 
Long champ et Wagnxkrt, Mi 
moires sur Voltaire, vol n pp 
388, 389, with the remarks of 
Saint-Lam bert, in Mhn cCEp? 
nay , vol l p 263 
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whole, he is probably the greatest historian Europe has 
yet produced In reference, howeyor, to the mental 
habits of the eighteenth contmy, it is important to show, 
that in the same period similar comprehensiveness was 
being displayed by other French historians , so that in 
this oaso, as m all others, we shall find that a large 
share of what is effected, oven by the most eminent 
men, is duo to the character of the ago in which they 
live 

The vast labours of Voltaire towards leformmg the 
old method of writing history, were greatly aided by 
those important works which Montesquiou put forward 
during the samo period In 1734, 130 this remarkable 
man published what may be truly called the first book 
in which there can be found any information concerning 
the real history of Rome , because it is also the first in 
which the affairs of the ancient world are treated in a 
largo and compi ohensi vo spirit 131 Fourteen years later, 
there appeared, by the samo author, the Spirit of Laws , 
a more famous production, but, as it seems to me, not a 
greater one The immense merit of the Spirit of Laws 
is, indeed, incontestable, and cannot be affected by the 
captious attempts made to dimmish it by those minute 
critics, who soem to thmk that when they detect the 
occasional errors of a great man, they m some degree re- 
duce him to their own level It is not such petty 
cavilling which can destroy an European reputation , 
and the noblo work of Montesquieu will long survive all 
attacks of this kind, because its largo and suggestive 
generalizations would retain their value even if the par- 
ticular facts of which the illustrations consist were all 

,So Vte de Montesqumiy p much occupied with the practical 
xn , prefixed to his works utility of his subject Vico, 

1,1 Before Montesquieu, the whose genius was perhaps oven 
only two groat thinkeis who had more vast than that of Montes- 
'•eally studied Roman history quieu, can hardly be considered 
were Macchiavelli and Vico his rival , for, though his Schema 
but Macchiavelli did not attempt Nova contains the most profound 
any thing approaching the gene- views on ancient history, they 
ralizations of Montesquieu, and are rather glimpses of truth, 
he suffered, moreover, from the than a systematic investigation 
senous deficiency of being too of any one period 
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anfounded 133 Still, I am inclined to believe, that in 
point of original thought it is barely equal to his earlier 
work, though it is unquestionably the fruit of much 
gi eater reading Without, however, instituting a com- 
parison between them, our present object is merely to 
consider the contributions they jointly contain towards 
a right understanding of histoiy, and the way in which 
those contributions are connected with the general spirit 
of the eighteenth century 

In this point of view, there are, m the works of Mon- 
tesquieu, two leading peculiarities The first is, the 
complete rejection of those personal anecdotes, and 
those trivial details respecting individuals, which belong 
to biography, but with which, as Montesquieu clearly 
saw, history has no concern The other poculiaiity is, 
the very remarkable attempt which he first made to 
effect an union between the history of man and those 
sciences which deal with the external world As these 
are the two great characteristics of the method adopted 
by Montesquieu, it will be necessary to give some 
account of them, before we can understand the place he 
really occupies, as one of the founders of the philosophy 
of history 

We have already seen that Voltaire had strongly in- 
sisted on the necessity of reforming history, by paying 
more attention to the history of the people, and less at- 
tention to that of their political and military rulers 
We have also seen, that this great improvement was so 
agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it was generally 
and quickly adopted, and thus became an indication of 
those democratic tendencies, of which it was m reality 
a result It is not, therefoie, surprising that Montes- 
quieu should have taken the same course, even before 
the movement had been clearly declared , since he, like 

m Which M Guizot (Civih 182, and in Comte, Philosophie 
sation en France, vol iv p 36), Positive, \ol iv pp 243*262, 
in hia remarks on the Esprit dct> 261 Compare Charles Comte , 
Lois , docs not take sufficiently Traitb ds Legislation, vol i p 
into consideration Ajusterap* 125, with Meyer, Esprit des In- 
precision of Montesquieu will stitutions Judiciaires, vol l p 
be found in Cousin , Hist de la lxi , respecting the vast innova 
Philosophie , part u vol l p toons he introduced. 
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most groat thinkers, was a repiCRcntativo of the intel- 
lectual condition, and a satisfier of the intellectual 
wants, of the age in which he lived 

But, what constitutes the pecuhanty of Montesquieu 
in this matter, is, that with him a contempt for those 
details respecting courts, ministers, and princes, m which 
ordinary compilers tako great delight, was accompanied 
by an equal contempt toi other details which are really 
interesting, because they concern the mental habits of 
tho few tiuly eminent men who, from time to time, have 
appeared on the stage of public life This was because 
Montesquieu perceived that, though these things are 
very interesting, they aio also very unimportant He 
knew, what no historian before hmi had even suspected, 
that m tho great march of human affairs, individual 
peculiarities count for nothing , and that, therefore, the 
historian has no business with them, but should leave 
them to tho biographer, to whose province they properly 
belong Tho consequence is, that not only docs he 
treat the most powerful princes with such disregaid os 
to relate tho roigns of six emperors in two lines , 133 but 
he constantly enforces tho necessity, oven m tho caso of 
eminent men, of subordinating their special influence to 
the more general influence of tho surrounding society 
Thus, many wntcis had asenbed the ruin of tho Roman 
Republic to the ambition of Coesai and Pompey, and 
particularly to tho deep schemes of Caesar This, Mon- 
tesquieu totally denies According to his view of history, 
no great alteration can be effected, except by virtue of 
a long tiain of antecedents, where alone we are to 
seek tho cause of what to a supei ficial eye is the work 
of individuals Tho republic, therefore, was overthrown, 
not by Ctesar and Pompey, but by that state of things 
which made the success of Caesar and Pompey 
possible 134 It is thus that the ovonts which oidmary 

lss He bays of the empoior Qiuvrcs de Montesquieu, p 167 
Maximm, ‘ ll fut tu6 avec son lu Ibid chap xj , m (Euvres 
fils par sgs soldats Lea deux de Montesquieu, pp 149-153 
premiers Gordiens pArirent en Compare a similar r-mark, re- 
Afri^ue Mnxime, Ralbin, et le specting Charles XII , m Esprit 
troisi^me Gordieu furcut rnuasa- des hois , livre x, chap xni 
cres f Grandeur et Dicadence (Euvres, p 2G0 
des Romams t chap xvi , j ** 
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historians relate are utterly valueless Such events, in- 
stead of being causes, are merely the occasions on which 
the real causes act 135 They may be called the accidents 
of history , and they must be treated as subservient to 
those vast and compi ehensive conditions, by which alone 
the rise and fall of nations aro ultimately governed 136 
This, then, was the hist great merit of Montesquieu, 
that ho effected a complete separation between biography 
and history, and tought histonans to study, not the pe- 
culiarities of individual character, but the general 
aspect of the society m which the peculiarities appeared 
If this remarkable man had accomplished nothing fur- 
ther, he would have rendored an incalculable service to 
history, by pointing out how one of its most fertile 
Bources of error might be safely removed And although, 
unhappily, we have not yet reaped the full bonefit of his 
examplo, this is because Ins successors have really had 
the capacity of rising to so high a generalization it is, 
however, certain, that since his time, an approximation 
towards such elevated views may bo noticed, even 
among those inferior writers who, for want of sufficient 
grasp, aro unable to adopt them to their full extent 
In addition to this, Montesquieu mado another great 
advance in the method of treating history He was the 
first who, in an inquiry into the relations between the 
social conditions of a country and its jurisprudence, 
called m the aid of physical knowledge, in order to 
ascertain how the character of any given civilization is 
modified by the action of the external world In his 
work on the Spirit of Law**, he studies the way m which 
both the civil and political legislation of a people are 
naturally connected with their climate, soil, and food 137 


,M On the difforonco between 
cause and occasion, see Grandeur 
et Dlcad chap i p 126 

,M ' II y adea causes g^ralos, 
aoit morales, soit physiques, qui 
agissent dans chaque monarchy, 
l’clivent, la mamtiennent, ou la 
ptecipitent , tous les accidents 
sont soumis & ces causes , et si 
le haeard d'une b&taille, c’est-A- 
dire one cause parti cull Are. a 


ruine un 4tat, ll y avoit une 
cause g6n4rule qui faisoit que cet 
6tat devoit p^nr par une seuV 
bataille En un mot, failure 
principal© entraine avec elle 
tous les accidents particulars ’ 
Grand et Diead dee 
chap xvm p 172 

1,7 Be VEsprit des Lots , books 
xiv to xvi u inclusive, in (Eu 
vres, pp 300-336 
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It 10 true, that in this vast enterprise he almost entirely 
failed , but this was because meteorology, chemistry, 
and physiology, were still too backward to admit of such 
an undertaking This, however, affects the value only 
of his conclusions, not of his method , and here, as else- 
where, we see the great thinker tracing the outline of a 
plan, which, m tho then state of knowledge, it was im- 
possible to fill up, and the completion of which he was 
obliged to leave to the nper experience and more 
powerful resources of a later age Thus to anticipate 
the march of tho human intellect, and, as it wore, forestal 
its subsequent acquisitions, is the peculiar prerogative 
of minds of the highest order, and it is this which 
gives to the writings of Montesquieu a certain fragmen- 
tary and provisional appearance, which was the necessary 
consequence of a profoundly speculative genius dealing 
with materials that were intractable, simply because 
science had not yet reduced them to order by general- 
izing the laws of their phenomena Hence it is, that 
many of the inferences drawn by Montesquieu aie un- 
tenable , such, for instance, as those regarding the effect 
of diet in stimulating population by increasing the 
fecundify of women , 138 and the effect of climate in 
altering tho proportion between the births of the 
sexes 139 In other cases, an increased acquaintance with 
barbarous nations has sufficed to correct his conclusions, 
particularly those concerning the effect which he sup- 
posed climate to produce on individual character , for 
we have now tho most decisive evidence, that he was 
wrong in asserting uo that hot climates make people 
unchaste and cowaidly, while cold climates make them 
virtuous and brave 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifling objections, 
because, in all the highest branches of knowledge, the 
mam difficulty is, not to discover facts, but to discover 
the true mothod according to which tho laws of the 

1,9 Ibid hvre xxni chap xm and hvre xxm chap xn pp 
p 395 Compare Burdach, 317, 395 

Tratti de Phys%oloyie f vol up 140 Ibid Iivto xiv chap u 
116 livre xvu chap u, and else 

Ibid lirre x\i chap iv , where 
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facts may be ascertained 141 In this, Montesquieu per- 
formed a double sorvice, since he not only enriched 
history, but also strengthened its foundation He en 
nched history by incorporating with it physical inquiries, 
and he strengthened history by separating it from bio- 
graphy, and thus freeing it from details which are 
always ummpoi feint, and often unauthentic And 
although he committed the error of studying the influ- 
ence of natuie over men consideiod as individuals, 142 
rather than over men considered as an aggregate society, 
this arose pimcipally from the fact that, m his time, the 
resoui ccs necessary for the more complicated study had 
not yei been created Those resources, as I have shown, 
are political economy and statistics , political economy 
supplying the means of connecting the laws of physical 
agents with the laws of the inequality of wealth, and, 
therefore, with a great variety of social disturbances , 
while statistics enable us to verify those laws in their 
widest extent, and to prove how completely the volition 
of individual men is controlled by thoir antecedents, 
and by the circumstances in which they are placed It 
was, therefore, not only natural, but inevitable, that 
Montesquieu should fail m his magnificent attempt to 
unite the laws of tho human mind with the laws of 
external nature He failed, partly because the sciences 
of external nature were too backward, and paitly be- 
cause those other branches of knowledge which connect 
nature with men were still unforaied For, as to politi- 
cal economy, it had no existence as a science until the 
publication of the Wealth of Nations in 1776, twenty- 
ono years after the death of Montesquieu As to 
statistics , thoir philosophy is a still more recent creation, 

141 On the supreme impor mate, food, and soil, in modify - 
tance of method, see my defence ,ng individual character , though 
of Bichat in the next chapter it has, I trust, appeared in the 

142 How completely futile this second chapter of this Introduc- 
was, as regards results, is evi- tion, that something can be as- 
dent from the fact, that a hun certained respecting their indi- 
dred years after he wrote, we, rect action, that is, their action 
with all our increased knowledge, on individual minds through the 
can affirm nothing positively re- medium of social and economical 
epectmg the direct action of cli- organization 
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since it is only during tho last thirty yeai s that they 
have been systematically applied to social phenomena , 
the earhei statisticians being merely a body of indus- 
trious collectors, giopmg m the dark, bunging together 
facts of overy kind without selection or motliod, and 
whoso 1 about s were consequently unavailable for those 
important purposes to which they have been successfully 
applied during the present generation 

Only two yeais after tho publication of the Spirit oj 
Laws, Turgot delivered those cclebiated lectures, of 
which it has been said, that m them he created tho 
philosophy of history 143 This praise is somewhat ex- 
aggerated , for m the most important matters relating 
to tho philosophy of his subject, he takes '*he same view 
as Montesquieu, and Montesquieu, besides preceding 
him in point of time, was his superior certainly in 
learning, perhaps in genius Still, the merit of Turgot 
is immense , and he belongs to that extremely small 
class of men who have looked at history compieliensivoly, 
and havo recognized the almost boundless knowledge 
needed for its investigation In this rospect, his method 
is identical with that of Montesquieu, since both of these 
great men excluded from their scheme the personal 
details which ordinary historians accumulate, and con- 
centrated their attention upon those largo general causes, 
by tho operation of which the destinies of nations aie 
permanently allectod Turgot clearly peicoived, that, 
notwithstanding the variety of events produced by the 
play of human passions, there ls amid this apparent 
confusion a principle of order, and a regularity of march, 
not to bo mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough 
to seize tho history of man os a complete and single 
whole 144 It is true that Turgot, subsequently engaged 

M * ‘ 11 a erbh en 1750 1a phi* his summary of this vast con- 
loeophio de l’histoire dans see ception ' Tous Ies ages sont en- 
deux di scours prononc^s en Sor- chain&s par une suite de causes 
bonne f Cousin, Hist de la P5t- et d’effets q\u lient l’6tat du 
losophie, I s6ne, vol i p 147 monde k tous ceux qui font prA- 
There is a short notice of those c6d6 ’ Second Ducoure en Sor- 
stnkmg productions in Condor - bonne , in CEuvres de Turgot , vol 
vet, Vtedc Turgot, pp 11-16 u p 52 Every thing Turgot 

544 Nothing can be better than wrote on history is a develop 
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in political life, never possessed sufficient leisuio to fill 
up the splendid outline of what he so successfully 
sketched but though m the execution of his plan he 
fell short of Montesquieu, still the analogy between the 
two men is obvious, as also is their relation to the age 
m which they lived They, as well as Voltaire, were 
the unconscious advocates of the democratic movement, 
inasmuch as they discountenanced the homage winch 
historians had formerly paid to individuals, and rescued 
history from bemg a mere recital of the deeds of politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical rulers At the same time, Turgot, 
by the captivating prospects which he held out of future 
progress , 146 and by the picture which he drew of the 
capacity of society to improve itself, increased the im- 
patience winch his countrymen wcie beginning to feel 
against that despotic government, m whose presence 
amelioration seemed to be hopeless These, and similar 
speculations, winch now for the first time appeared in 
French literature, stimulated the activity of the intel- 
lectual classes, cheered them under the persecutions to 
which they were exposed, and emboldened them to the 
arduous enterprise of leading on the people to attack 
the institutions of their native land. Thus it was, that 
w Franco every thing tended to the same result Every 
thing indicated the approach of some sharp and terrible 
struggle, m which the spirit of the present should war 
with the spirit of the past , and in which it should be 


ment of this pregnant sentence 
That he understood the necessity 
of an historian being acquainted 
with physical science, and with 
the laws of the configuration of 
the earth, climate, soil, and the 
like, is evident in his fragment, 
La Geographic Politique, in 
QSuvres, vol 11 pp 166-208 It 
is no slight proof of his political 
sagacity, that in 1750 he dis- 
tinctly foretold the freedom of 
the American colonies Com- 
pare (Euvres de Turgot , vol n 
VOL U 


p 66, with Mem sur 'Turgot, 
vol l p 139 

144 A confidence which is ap- 
parent in his economical as well as 
in his historical works In 1 8 1 1 , 
Sir James Mackintosh writes, 
that Turgot * had more compre- 
hensive views of the progress of 
society than any man since 
Bacon 9 Mem of Mackintosh , 
vol li p 133, and see a similar 
remark by Dugild Stewart, in 
his Philod of the Mind , vol l p 
24 G 
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finally settled, whether the people of France could free 
themselves from the chains in which they had long been 
hold, or whether, missing their aim, they were doomed 
to sink still lower in that ignominious vassalage, which 
makes even the most splendid periods of their political 
history a warning and a lesson to the civihzod world 
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CHAPTER VII 

PROXIMATE CAUSFS OF THF FRENCH REVOLUTION AFTER THE 
MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

In the last chapter but one, I have attempted to ascer- 
tain what those circumstances were which, almost 
immediately after the death of Louis XIV , prepared 
the way for the French Revolution The result of the 
inquiry has been, that the French intellect was stimu- 
lated into activity by ttie examples and teachings of 
England , and that this stimulus caused, or at all events 
encouraged, a great breach between the government of 
Franco and its literature , — a breach the more remark- 
able, because during the reign of Louis XIV. the 
literature, notwithstanding its temporary brilliancy, had 
been invariably submissive, and had intimately allied 
itself with the government, which was always ready to 
reward its services We have also seen that, this rup- 
ture having arisen between the governing classes and 
the intellectual classes, it followed, that the former, true 
to their ancient instincts, began to chastise that spurt 
of inquiry to which they were unaccustomed hence 
those persecutions which, with hardly a smgle exception, 
were directed against every man of letters, and hence 
too those systematic attempts to reduce literature to a 
subserviency similar to that in which it had been held 
under Louis XIV It has, moreover, appeared, that the 
great Frenchmen of the eighteenth century, though 
smarting from the injuries constantly inflicted on them 
by the government and the church, abstained from at- 
tacking the government, but directed all their hostility 
against the church This apparent anomaly, of the 
religious institutions being assailed, and the political 
institutions bemg spared, has been shown to be a 

i2 
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perfectly natural circumstance, arising out of the antece- 
dents of the French nation , and an attempt has been 
made to explain what those antecedents were, and how 
they acted In the present chapter, I purpose to complete 
this inquiry by examining the next great stage in the 
history of the French mind It was needful that, before 
both church and state could fall, men should change the 
ground of their hostility, and should attack political 
abuses with the zeal they had hitherto reserved for re- 
ligious ones The question, therefore, now arises, as to 
the circumstances under which this change took place, 
and the period when it actually occurred 

The circumstances which accompanied this great 
change are, as we shall presently see, very complicated , 
and, as they have never yet been studied in connexion 
with each other, I shall, in the remaining part of this 
volume, examine them at considerable length On this 
point it will, I think, be practicable to arrive at some 
precise and well-defined results respecting the history of 
the French Revolution But the other point, namely, 
the time at which the change took place, is not only 
much more obscure, but by its nature will never admit 
of complete precision This, however, is a deficiency it 
possesses in common with every other change m the 
history of man The circumstances of each change 
may always be known, provided the evidence is ample 
and authentic But no amount of evidence can enable 
ub to fix the date of the change itself That to which 
attention is usually drawn by the compilers of history 
is, not the change, but is merely the external result 
which follows the change The real history of the hu- 
man race is the history of tendencies which are perceived 
by the mind, and not of events which are discerned by 
the senses It is on this account that no historical 
epoch will ever admit of that chronological precision 
familiar to antiquaries and genealogists The death of 
a prince, the loss of a battle, and the change of a dy- 
nasty, are matters which fall entirely within the province 
of the senses , and the moment in which they happen 
can bo recorded by the most ordinary observers But 
those great intellectual revolutions upon which all other 
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revolutions are based, cannot be measuied by so simple 
a standard To trace the movements of the human 
mind, it is necessary to contemplate it under several 
aspects, and then coordinate the results of what we 
have separately studied By this means we arrive afc 
certain general conclusions, which, like the ordmaiy 
estimate of avorages, increase in value in proportion as 
we increase the number of instances from which they 
are collected That this is a safe and available method, 
appears not only from the history of physical knowledge , 1 
but also from the fact, that it is the basis of the empirical 
maxims by which all men of sound understanding are 
guided m those ordinary tmnsactions of life to which 
the generalizations of science have not yet been applied 
Indeed such maxims, which are highly valuable, and 
which m their aggregate form what is called common 
sense, are never collected with any thing like the pre- 
cautions that the philosophic historian ought to feel 
himself bound to employ 

The real objection, therefore, to generalizations re- 
specting the development of the intellect of a nation is, 
not that they want certainty, but that they lack preci- 
sion This is just the point at which the historian 
diverges from the annalist That the English intellect, 
for example, is gradually becoming more democratic, or, 
as it is termed, more liberal, is as certain as that the 
crown of this country is worn by Queen Victoria But 
though both these statements are equally certain, the 
latter statement is more precise We can tell the very 
day on which the Queen ascended the throne , the 
moment of her death will be known with equal preci- 
sion , and there can be no doubt that many other 
particulars respecting her will be minutely and accurately 
preserved In tracing, however, the growth of English 
liberalism, all such exactness deserts us. We can point 
out the year in which the Reform Bill was passed , but 
who can pomt out the year m which the Reform Bill 
first became necessary ? In the same way, that the 

1 For a popular but able new lhac on Nat PhUo« pp 215- 
of the value of averages in sci- 219 
entitle inquiries, see HerscheTs 
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Jews will be admitted into parliament, is ascertain as that 
tlio Catholics have bcon admitted Both these measures 
are the mentable lesult of that increasing indifference 
to theological disputes, which must now be obvious to 
every man who does not wilfully shut his eyes But 
while we know the hour in which the bill for Catholic 
emancipation received the assent of the crown, there is 
no one now living who can tell even the year m which 
similar justice will bo granted to the Jews Both events 
are equally ceitain, but both events are not equally 
precise 

This distinction between certainty and precision I 
have stated at some length, because it seems to be little 
understood , 3 and because it is intimately connected with 
the subject now before us The fact of the French 

1 As we see in the pretensions consequences claires et mccatest- 
iet forth by mathematicians, who ables ’ Similarly, Cud worth (In- 
often suppose that an amount of tellect System , vol in p 377) 
certainty can be attained m their 1 nay the very essence of truth 
own pursuits not to be found in here is this clear perceptibility, 
any other This error has pro- or intelligibility ’ On the other 
bably arisen, as Locke suggests, hand, Kant, a far deeper thinker, 
from confusing clearnoss with avoided thiB confusion, by mak- 
certainty Essay on Human mg mathematical clearness the 
Understanding , book iv chap n mark of a kind of certainty 
secs 9 and 10, m Works, vol n rather than of a degree of it 
pp 73, 74 See also Comte, * Die mathematische Gewiesheit 
Philos Pos vol l p 103, where heisst auch Evidenz, well em m- 
lt is justly observed, that all tuitives Erkenntniss klarer ist, 
branches of knowledge capable als ein discursivcs Obgleich 
of being generalized into sciences also beides, das mathematische 
admit of equal certainty, but not und das philosophische Ver- 
of equal precision ‘ si d’apr&s minfterkenntniss an sichgleich 
Implication pr&Adente, les di- gowisa ist, so ist docb die Art 
verses sciences doivent n6cos- der Gewistsheit in beiden ver- 
sairement presenter une prdci- schieden * Logtk, Evileitung, 
sion tr&s-in^gale, il n'en est sec 9, in Kant’s Werke, voi 1 
nullementainsi de lour certitude ’ p 399 On the opinions of the 
This is handled unsatisfactorily ancients respecting certainty, 
by Montucla (Hist des Mathe - compare Matter, Hist de tEcole 
mat vol i p 33), who says, d! Alexandria, vol l p 195, with 
that the principal cause of the EittePs Hist of Ancient Philos 
peculiar certainty reached by the vol n p 46, vol in pp 74, 420, 
mathematician is, that ‘ d’une 427,484,614 
id6e claire il ne dMuit que des 
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intellect having, during the eighteenth century, passed 
through two totally distinct epochs, can bo proved 
by every description of evidence , but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the precise timo when one epoch 
succeeded the other Ail that wo can do is, to compare 
the different indications which the history of that age 
presents, and arrive at an approximation which may 
guide future inquirers It would perhaps be more pru- 
dent to avoid making any particular statement , but as 
the employment of dates seoms necessary to bring such 
matters clearly before the mind, I will, by way of pro- 
visional hypothesis, fix on the year 1750, as the period 
when those agitations of society which caused the 
French Revolution entered into their second and politi- 
cal stage. 

That this was about the period whon the great move- 
ment, hitherto directed against the church, began to bo 
turned against the stato, is an inference which many 
circumstances seem to warrant Wo know on the best 
authority, that towards the year 1750, the French began 
their celebrated inquiries respecting political economy, 1 
and that, in their attempt to raise it to a science, they 
were led to perceive the immense injury which the in- 
terference of government had produced on the material 
interests of the country 4 Hence a conviction arose that, 

• ‘Vers 1750, deux homines Philos article BU , in (Euvres , 
de g5nie, observateurs judicieux vol xxxvn p 384) says, ‘vers 
et profonds, conduits par une l’an 1750, la nation, rassasifo de 
force d’ attention tr&s-soutenue a vers, de tragedies, de comedies, 
une logiaue ngoureuse, animus d’op6ra, de romans, d'histoires 
d’un noble amour pour la patrie romanesques, do reflexions mo- 
ot pour l’humanite, M Quosnay rales plus romanesques encore, 
et M de Gournay, s’occup&rent et de disputes th6ologiques sur la 
avec suite do savoir si la nature gr&ce et sur los convulsions, se 
des choses n’indiquerait pas une mit enfin a raisonner surles bl5s * 
science de reconomie politique, 4 The revolutionary tendency 
et quels seraient les principes de of this economical movement 
cette science' Additions aux is noticed m Altson's Europe, 
(Euvres de Turgoty vol in p vol i pp 184, 185, where, 
310 M Blanqtu {Hist de however, its commencement is 
VEconomit Poltttqw , vol li erroneously assigned to 1 about 
p 78) also says, 4 vers l’ann6e the year 1761 1 See also, on the 
1760,' and Voltaire (Diet hostility this caused against 
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oven in regard to the accumulation of wealth, the autho- 
rity possessed by the rulers of France was mischievous, 
since it enabled them, under the notion of protecting com- 
merce, to trouble the freedom of individual action, and to 
pro vent trade from running into those profitable channels 
which traders are best able to select for themselves 
Scarcely had a knowledge of this important truth been 
diifuscd, when its consequences were quickly seen m the 
national literature, and m the habits of national thought 
The Buddon increase m Franceofworks relating to finance 
and to other questions of government, is, indeed, one of 
the most remarkable features of that age With such 
rapidity did the movement spread, that we are told that, 
soon after 1755, the economists effected a schism between 
the nation and the government,® and Voltaire, writing 
m 1759, complains that the charms of lighter literature 
weio entirely neglected amidst the general zeal foi 
these now studies 6 It is not necessary to follow the 

go\ eminent, Mem dc Cam pan. Prior s lAft of Goldsmith , vol i 
vol i pp 7,8, Mem of Mallet pp 198, 199, Forster's Life of 
du Pan , vol l p 32 , and Par- Goldsmith , vol i p 66 
ruel, Hist du Jacofnmsme , vol j * In February 1759, h( writes 
p 193, vol n p 152 tu Madame du Uoceage ‘ II me 

5 'fraillours la nation s’6toit parait que les grAces et le bon 
accoutum^e a f.e sdparer toujours goht eont banms de France, et 
do plus on plus deson gouveme- ont c£d6 la place a la metaphy 
ment, en raison infimo de ce que sique embrouill5e, a la politique 
sea icrivains avoient commence des tervoaux creux, a des die- 
h aborder les 6tndeg politiques cussionsdnormessur les finances, 
C’Atoit l’^poquo oh la secte des sur le commerce, eur la popula- 
6conomistes se donnoit lo plus de tion, qui ne raettront jamais 
mouvement, depuis quo le mar dans l’Atat m un 6cu, m un 
quis de Mirabeau avoit publi6, hommo de plus' (Euvres de 
en 1755, son Ami Homines ’ Voltaire, vol Lx p 485 Tn 
Stsmondi , Hist des Fran q vol 1763 (vol Lxm p 204) ‘Adieu, 
xxix p 269 Compare Tocquc- nos beaux arts, si lea clioees con- 
villc, Htgnc de Louis XV, \ of n tinuent coinme elles sont La 
p 58 In this 8 imo year, 1755, rage des remontranceH et deg 
Cold smith was in Pane, and projets sur les finances a naisi la 
vis so strut k by the progress nation* Many of the ablest men 
of insubordination, that he fore- being thus drawn off from mere 
told the freedom of the people , literary pursuits, there began, 
though I need hardly sty that about twenty years before the 
he was not a man to understand Revolution, a marked detenora- 
the movement of the economists tiou in style, particularly among 
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subsequent histoiy of this great change , nor need I 
trace the influence exercised shortly before the Revolu- 
tion by the later economists, and particularly by Turgot, 
the most eminent of their leaders 7 It is enough to say, 
that within about twenty years after the movement was 
first clearly seen, the taste for economical and financial 
inquiries became so common, that it penetrated those 
parts of society where habits of thought are not veiy 
frequent , since we find that, even m fashionable life, 
the conversation no longer turned upon new poems 
and new plays, but upon political questions, and sub- 
jects immediately connected with them 8 Indeed, when 
Necker, in 1 781, published his celebrated Report on the 
Finances of France, the eagerness to obtain it was 
beyond all bounds ; six thousand copies were sold the 
first day , and the demand Btill increasing, two presses 
were kept constantly at work m order to satisfy tho 
universal curiosity 9 And what makes the democratic 


prose writers Compare Lcttrcs 
de Dudejfand a Walpole , vol n 
p 358, vol m pp 163, 299, 
Mkrru de Ocnlts, vol n p 374, 
vol. v p 123, vol vm pp 180, 
276 , Merctcr sur Rousseau, vol 
n p 151 

T Georg el, who hated Turgot, 
says of him ‘ sou cabinet et ses 
bureaux se transform&rent en 
ateliers ofi les ^conomistcs for- 
geoient leur syst&ne et leurs 
speculations 1 Mkm do Oeorgel, 
vol l. p 406 see also Blanqia , 
Hut dc VEcon Politique, vol n 
pp 96-112 , Condorcet , Vxt de 
Turgot , pp 32-35 , Twiss, Pro- 
gress of Political Eton pp 142 
seq 

• Sismondi, under the year 
1774, notices 4 les Merits mnom- 
brables que chaque jour voyoit 
ielore sur la politique, et qui 
afoient d^sormais remplac6 dans 
I’lnl^rAt des salons ces nou- 
veaut^s htttaaires, ces vers, ces 
anecdotes g&lantes dont pen 


d’ann^es auparavant le public 
4toit uniqueruent occupe ’ Hist 
des Fran$au, vol xxix p 495 , 
and a similar remark in 
Schlosscr's Eighteenth Century , 
vol li p 126 

* See the account, written in 
Feb 1781, in Grtmm , Corr Lit 
vol xi 260, where it is said of 
Necker’s Compte Rendu , ‘La 
sensation qu’a faite cet ouvrage 
cat, je crois, sans exemple, il 
s’en est d6bit6 plus de six mille 
oxemplaires lejour m6me quhl a 
paru, et depuia, le travail eon- 
tinuel de deux nnprimones n’a 
pu suffire encore aux demandes 
multiplies de la capilale, des 
provinces, etdes pays Strangers ’ 
S^gur ( Souvenirs , vol l p 138) 
mentions, that Neckers work 
was ‘dans la poche de tous les 
abb^s, et but la toilette de toutes 
les dames' The daughter of 
Nceker, Madame de Stael, says 
of her father’s work, Admini- 
stration des Finances, * on en 
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tendency of all this the more obvious is, that Neckor 
Vias at that time one of +ho servants of the crown , sc 
that his work, looking at its general spirit, has been 
truly called an appeal to tlio people against the king by 
one of the ministers of the king himself 10 

This evidence of the remarkable change which, in or 
about 1750, tho French mind underwent, and which 
formed what I term the second epoch of the eighteenth 
century, might bo easily strengthened by a wider survey 
of the literature of that time Immediately after the 
middle of the century, Rousseau published those elo- 
quent works, which exorcised immense mfluonco, and in 
which the rise of the new epoch is very observable , for 
this most powerful writer abstained from fchoso attacks 
on Christianity, 1 1 which unhappily bad been too frequent, 
and exerted himself almost exclusively against the cml 
and political abuses of the existing society 13 To trace 
the effects which this wonderful, but m somo distances 
misguided, man produced on tho mind of his own and 
of the succeeding generation, would occupy too large a 
share of this Introduction , though tho inquiry is full 
of interest, and is one which it were to be wished some 


vendit quatie-vmgt nulle exem* 
plaires * De Stael sur la Revo- 
lution, yoI i p ill 

10 The expresbionof the Baron 
de Montyon see Adolphus’s 
History of George III vol iv 
p 290 , and on the revolutionary 
tendency of Necker’s financial 
works, Soulavic, Rhyne dc Louis 
XVI, vol li pp xxxvn xxxun , 
vol iv pp 18, 143 Necker 
published <i justification of his 
book, ‘malgr61<i defense du roi' 
Du Mtsnil, Mhn sur Ltbrun, 

p 108 

11 So far as I nnii mber, there 
is not a single instance in any of 

his works , and those who assail 
him on this ground should ad- 
duce the passage* on which they 
rely, instead of bringing vague 


geneial charges Compare Lift 
of Rousseau, in Brougham *s Men 
of Letters, vol, i p 189, Staud- 
Ixn, Gesch der theolog JVwen- 
schaften, vol n p 4 42, Mercier 
sur Rousseau, 1791, vol l pp 
27-32, vol li pp 279, 280 
12 1 Roussoau, qui ddja en 
1753 avoit toucli6 anx bases 
m&mos do la soci6t6 humaine, 
dans son Discours sur Congme 
de CmhgaliU parmt les homines * 
Sismondt, vol xxix p 270 
Schlosser (Hist of the Iighteenth 
Century , vol i p 138) notices 
* the entirely new system of ab- 
solute democracy which was 
brought forward by J J Rous- 
seau , * see also p 289, and 
Soxdavxe, Rhgne de Louu XVI, 
vol v p 208 
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compotent historian would undertako 13 Inasmuch, 
however, as the philosophy of Rousseau was itself only 
a single phase of a far larger movement, I shall at pre- 
sent pass over the individual, m order to consider the 
general spirit of an age in which he played a vast, but 
still a subsidiary part 

The formation of a new epoch m France, about the 
year 1750, may he further illustrated by three circum- 
stances of considerable interest, all pointing in the same 
direction The first circumstance is, that not a single 
great French writer attacked the political institutions 
of the country beforo the middle of the century , while, 
after that period, the attacks of the ablest men were 
incessant The second circumstance is, that the only 
eminent Frenchmen who continued to assail the clergy, 
and yet refused to interfere in politics, were those who, 


11 Napoleon said to Stanislas 
Girardin respecting Rousseau, 
‘ sans lui la France n’auroit pas 
eu de r6 volution ' Holland's 

Foreign Reminiscences, Lond 
1860, p 261 This is certainly 
an exaggeration , but the in- 
fluence of Rousseau was, during 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, moat extraordinary In 
1765, Hume writes from Pans 
‘ It is impossible to express or 
imagine the enthusiasm of this 
nation in his favour , no 

person ever so much engaged 
their attention as Rousseau 
Voltaire and every body else are 
quite eclipsed by him ’ Burton's 
Life of Hume, vol u p 299 A 
letter written in 1 754 (in Gnmm, 
Correspond vol i p 122) says 
that his Dijon Discourse 4 fit une 
esp5ce de revolution A Paris ’ 
The circulation of his works was 
unprecedented, and when La 
Nouvelle HUoise appeared, ‘ lea 
libraires ne pouvaient suflire anx 
demandos de toutes les classes 
5>n louait l’ouvrage a tant par 


jour, ou par heuro Quand ll 
parut, on exigeait douze sous 
par volume, en n’accordant que 
Boixanto minutes pour le lire’ 
Musset Fat hay, Vic de Rousieau, 
vol n p 361 For further evi- 
dence of the effect produced by 
his works, see Lermmter , Philos, 
du Droit , vol n p 251, Mem 
de Roland, vol i p 196, vol n 
pp 337* 359 , Mem de Genlis 
vol v p 193, vol vi p 14, 
Alison's Europe, vol l p 170, 
vol m p 369, vol iv p 376, 
Mem de Morcttet, vol i p 116, 
Jjongchamp , Mbn sur Voltaire , 
vol li p 50 , Life of Romdly, 
vol l p 267 , Mem of Mallet 
du Pan, vol l p 127 , Burke's 
Jl orbs, vol i p 482 , Cassagnac, 
Causes de la Rfa vol m p 549 , 
Lamartine, Hist dea Girondms, 
vol n p 38, vol iv p 03, vol 
vni p 125 , Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung, in Qothds Wcrke , Stutt- 
gart, 1837, vol lh part u. pp 83, 
104 , Gnmm , Correspond Lt 
vol xu p 222 , De Stasl , Constd 
sur la Rlv vol u p 371 
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like Voltano, had already reached an advanced ago, and 
had, therefore, drawn their ideas from the pieceding 
generation, m which the church had been the sole object 
of hostility The third circumstance, winch is even 
more striking than the othci two, is, that almost at the 
same moment there was seen a chango m the policy of 
the government , since, singular ly enough, the minister* 
of the crown displayed for the Inst time an open enmity 
against the church, just as the intellect ot the country 
was preparing for its decisive onslaught on the govern- 
ment itself Of these three propositions, the fiist two 
will probably he admitted by every student of French 
literature at all events, if they are false, they are so 
exact and peremptory, that it will be easy to refute them 
by giving examples to the contrary But tho thud 
proposition, being more general, is less susceptible of a 
negative, and will therefore require the support of that 
special evidence which I will now adduce 

The gi cat French writers having by the middle of the 
eighteenth century succeeded m sapping tho foundations 
of tho church, it was natural that the government 
should step m and plunder an establishment which tho 
course of events had weakened This, which took place 
in Fiance nnder Louis XV , was similar to what occurred 
in England under Henry VIII , for in both cases a 
remarkable intellectual movement, directed against the 
clergy, preceded and facilitated the attacks made on 
them by tho crown It was m 1749 that tho French 
government took the first decisive step against the 
church And what proves the hitherto backward state 
of the country in such matters is, that tins consisted of 
an edict against mortmain, a simple contrivance for 
weakening the ecclesiastical power, which we m England 
had adopted long before Machault, who bad lcceiilly 
been raised to tho oflico of controller-general, has the 
glory of being the originator of this new policy In 
August 1749, 14 he issued that celebiated edict which 

'* Sismondi (xxtx p 20), the date 1749 , so that 1747, in 
Lacrotelle {XVI IP Stick, vol n Bwg Umv vol xx>i p 46, is 
p 110), and Toeqnenlle (Itigne apparently a misprint 
de Louu XV, vol u p \Q8), give 
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forbade the formation of any religious establishment 
without the consent of the crown, duly expressed m 
letters- patent, and registered m parliament , effective 
precautions, which, says the great historian of France, 
show that Machault 4 considered not only the increase, 
but even the existence of these ecclesiastical properties, 
as a mischief to the kingdom * 15 

This was an extraordinary step on the part of the 
French government , but what followed showed that it 
was only the beginning of a much larger design 16 
Machault, so far from being discountenanced, was, tho 
year after he had issued this edict, intrusted with the 
seals m addition to the controllership , 17 for, as Lacre- 
telle observes, the court ‘thought tho tune had now 
come to tax the property of the clergy 5 18 Dunng the 
forty years which elapsed between this period and the 
beginning of the Revolution, the same anti-ecclesiastical 
policy prevailed Among the successors of Machault, 
the only three of much ability were Choiseul, Necker, 
and Turgot, all of whom were strenuous opponents of 
that spiritual body, which no minister would have as- 
sailed m the preceding generation Not only these 
eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as 
Calonne, Malesherbes, and Teiray, looked on it as a 
stroke of pohcy to attack privileges which superstition 


15 1 Lai s s ant voir dans tout© 
cette loi, qui eat assez longue, 
qu’il rogardoit non-seulement 
l'accroiBsement, maos V existence 
de ces propn6t6s ecclfoiastiques, 
comm© un mal pour le royaume ’ 
Sismondi, Hist des Frang vol 
xxix p 21 This, I suppose, is 
the edict mentioned by Turgot, 
who wished to push the principle 
still further (Euvres de Turgot , 
vol in pp 254, 255 , a bold and 
striking passage 

w Mably mentions the excite- 
ment caused by this proceeding 
of Machault, Observations sur 
VHistoire de France , vol u p 
415 ‘On attaqua alore, dans 


ptusieurs les immunity 

du clerg6 ’ On the dislike felt 
by the clorgy agamst the mini- 
ster, see Skgur, Souvenirs, vol i 
p 35, Soulavie, Ffyne de Louts 
XVI, vol l pp 283, 310, vol n 
p 146 

17 In 1750, 1 Machault obtint 
lcs sceaux en conservant le con- 
tr61e-g6n6ral r hog JJnxv vol 
xxvi p 46 

18 ‘ Croyait surtout que le 
temps 6tait venu d’imposer les 
biens du clerg6 * Lacretelle, 
XV III Sikcle, voL n p 107 
Nearly the same words are used 
in Biog Umv vol xxvi p 46 
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had consec rated, and which the clergy had hitherto 
reserved* partly to extend their own influence, and 
partly to minister to those luxurious and profligate 
habits, which m the eighteenth century wore a scandal 
to the ecclesiastical order 

While these measures weie being adopted agamst the 
clergy, another important step was taken in precisely 
the same direction Now it was that the government 
began to favour that great doctrine of religious liberty, 
the mere defence of which it had hitherto punished as a 
dangerous speculation The connexion between the 
attacks on the clergy and the subsequent progress of 
toleration, may be illustrated, not only by the rapidity 
with which one event succeeded the other, but also by 
the fact, that both of them emanated from the same 
quarter Machault, who was the author of the edict of 
mortmain, was also the first minister who showed a 
wish to protect the Protestants agamst the persecutions 
of the Catholic priesthood 19 In tins he only partly 
succeeded , but the impetus thus given soon became 
irresistible In 1760, that is only nine years later, 
there was seen a marked change in the administration 
of the laws , and the edicts agamst heresy, though not 
yet repealed, were enforced with unprecedented mild- 
ness 10 The movement quickly spread from the capital 
to the remoter parts of the kingdom , and we are as- 
sured that, after the year 1762, the reaction was felt 
even in those provinces, which, from their backward 
condition, had always been most remarkable for reli- 
gious bigotry 81 At the same time, as we shall presently 


On which account, he still urgent remonstrances to the king 
further provoked the indignation against this remission of the 
of the Catholic clergy See laws ’ Felice, Protest of France , 
Felice, Hist of the Protest of p 422 Comp an interesting 
France , pp 401, 402, a letter letter from Nismes in 1776, in 
written in 1751 Thicknesses Journey through 

M ‘The approach of the year France , London, 1777, voL i p 
1760 witnessed a sensible relax- 66 

ation of persecution. The 11 Sismondi says of 1762, * D&* 
clergy perceived this with dis- lore, la reaction de l’opimon 
may , and, in their general publique oontre 1’ intolerance 
assembly of 1760, they addressed p6n5tra j usque dans les province* 
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f5eo, a great schism aiose in the church itself, which 
lessened the power of the clergy, by dividing them into 
two hostile parties Of these factions, one made 
common cause with the state, still further aiding the 
overthrow of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Indeed, the 
dissensions became so violent, that the last great blow 
dealt to spiritual ascendency by the government of 
Louis XVI proceeded not from the hands of a layman, 
but from one of the leaders of the church , a man who, 
from his standing , would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have protected the interests which he now eagerly at- 
tacked In 1787, only two years before the Revolution, 
Bnenne, archbishop of Toulouse, 22 who was then mini- 
ster, laid before the parliament of Pans a royal edict, 
by which the discouragement hitherto thrown upon 
heresy was suddenly removed By this law, the Pro- 
testants were invested with all those cml rights wluch 
the Catholic clergy had long held out as the reward of 
adherence to their own opinions 23 It was, therefore, 
natural that the more oithodox party should condemn, 
as an impious innovation, 24 a measure which, by placing 
the two sects, m some degree, on the same footing, 
seemed to sanction the progress of error , and which 
certainly depnved the French church of one of the chief 
attractions by which men had hitherto been induced to 
join her communion Now, however, all these conside- 
rations were set at nought Such was the prevailing 
temper, that the parliament, though then m a mood 
very refractory to the royal authority, did not hesitate 


lea plus fanatiques ’ Hist des 
Ftan$ vol xxix p 296 See 
also a letter to Damilaville, dated 
6th of May, 1766, in Lettres 
tnidites de Voltaire , vol i p 
412 , and two other letters m 
(Euvres de Voltaire , vol lxiv p 
225, vol lxvi p 417 
n Of whom Hume, several 
years before, had formed a very 
nigh opinion See Barton's Life 
of Hume y vol u. p 497, a too 
favourable judgment, which 


should be contrasted with the 
opposite exaggerations, in Mfon 
de Genlis, vol ix pp 360-363, 
and Barruel,Hist dujacobtnv&me, 
vol l pp, 87, 199 

28 Lavalle, Hist des Frang 
in, 616, Bvog Umv % xxiv p 
656 

24 Georg el, Mkmo\res % vol n 
pp 293,294, a violent outbreak 
against M’lrr^ligieux 6dit 
qui autorise tous les cultee 9 
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to register the edict of the king , and this great measure 
became law , the dominant party being astonished, we 
are told, how any doubt could be entertained as to the 
wisdom of the principles on which it was based 36 
These were omens of the coming storm , signs of the 
timo, which those who run may read Nor are there 
wanting other marks, by which the true complexion of 
that age may be clearly seen In addition to what has 
been just related, the government, soon after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, inflicted a direct and fatal 
injury upon the spiritual authority This consisted in 
the expulsion of the Jesuits , which is an event, impor- 
tant not only for its ultimate effects, but also as an 
evidence of the feelings of men, and of what could bo 
peaceably accomplished by the government of him who 
was called ‘the most Christian king ,26 

The Jesuits, for at least hfty years after their insti- 
tution, rendered immense services to civilization, partly 
by tempering with a secular element the more super- 
stitious views of their great predecessors, the Domini 
cans and Franciscans, and partly by 01 gamzmg a system 
of education far superior to any yet seen m Europe In 
no university could there bo found a scheme of instruc- 
tion so comprehensive as theirs , and certainly no where 
was displayed such skill m the management of youth, 
or such insight into the general operations of the 
human mind It must, m justice, be added, that this 


25 ' Le parlemcnt de Pans dis- 
cut&it l’6dit sur les protestanB 
Vingt ans plus tot, combien ime 
telle resolution n’efit-elle pas 
agite et divu6 les espnts? En 
1787, on no g'etonnait que d’uno 
chose c’6tait qu’il pftt y avoir 
une discussion sur des principes 
evidens * Lacretclle , XVI1I C 
Sitcle, vol in pp 342, 343 In 
1776, Malesherbes, who was then 
minister, wished to secure nearly 
the same privileges for the 
Protestants, but was prevented 
from doing so Duiens , Memoires, 
rol li pp 66-58 Dutons was 


himself concerned in the nego 
tiation 

2# Hemy II used to refer to 
this title, by way of justifying 
his persecution of the Protestants 
(lianke’s Civil Ware tn France, 
vol i p 241), and great account 
was made of it by that exemplary 
prince, Louis XV Soulavie, 
Rbjne dc Louis XVI, voL i p 
155 The French antiquanes 
trace it back to Pepin, the father 
of Charlemagne Barrington's 
Observations on the Statutes , p 
168 
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illustrious society, notwithstanding its eager, and often 
unprincipled, ambition, was, during a considerable period, 
the steady friend of science, as well as of literature , and 
that it allowed to its members a freedom and a boldness 
of speculation which had never been permitted by any 
other monastic order 

As, however, civilization advanced, tho Jesuits, like 
every spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, began 
to loso ground , and this not so much from their own 
decay, as from a change m tho spirit of those who sur- 
rounded them An institution admirably adapted to an 
early form of society, was ill suited to the same society 
in its maturer state In the sixteenth century, the 
Jesuits were before their ago, m tho eighteenth century, 
they were behind it In the sixteenth century, they 
were the great missionaries of knowledge , because they 
believed that, by its aid, they could subjugate tho con- 
sciences of men But, in tho eighteenth century, their 
materials were more refractory , they had to deal with 
a perverse and stiff-necked generation , they saw in 
every country the ecclesiastical authority rapidly de- 
clining, and they clearly perceived that their only 
chance of retaining their old dominion was, by checking 
that knowledge, the progress of which they had formerly 
done much to accelerate 97 

Under these circumstances, the statesmen of Franco, 
almost immediately after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, determined to rum an order which had long 
ruled the world, and which was still the greatest bul- 
wark of the church In this design they were aided by 
a curious movement which had takon place in tho 


21 The Prince de Montbarey, 
who was educated by the Jesuits 
about 1740, says, that, in their 
schools, the greatest attention 
was pud to pupils intended for 
the church, while the abilities 
of those destined for secular pro- 
fessions were neglected See this 
statement, which, coming from 
such a quarter, is very remark- 
able, in Memoires de Montbarey , 
VOL II 


vol l pp 12,13 Montbarey, so 
far from being prejudiced against 
the Jesuits, ascribes the Revo- 
lution to their overthrow Ibid 
vol m p 04 For other evidence 
of the exclusive and unsecular 
character of their education in 
the eighteenth century, see 
Schlosse^s Eighteenth Century 
vol iv pp 29, 30, 245 
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church itself, .inel which, being connected with views of 
much v ulei impoit, deceives the attention even of those 
lor whom theological controvcisies have no interest 

Among tho many points on which metaphysicians 
have wasted then stiongth, that of ficc-will has pro- 
voked ihe hottest disputes And what has increased 
the acoibity of their language, is, that tins, winch is 
eminently a metaphysical question, has been taken up 
by iheologians, who have treated it with that waimth 
foi which they are rcmaikable * 8 From the time of 
Pdagins, if not carlici , 29 Christianity has been divide d 
into two gicat sects, which, though in some respet ts 
uniling by insensible shades, have always pieseivod the 
biood featuics of then ongmal diflfeicncc By one sect, 
tho ficedom of tho will is virtually, and often exptessly, 
denied , for n is asserted, not only that we cannot of 
oui own will cficct airy thing meiitorious, but that w hat- 
eve] good we may do will ho usoless, since the Dody 
has predestined some men to perdition, others to saha- 
tion By the other sect, tho fiecdom of tho will is as 
strongly upheld , good works are declared essential to 
salvation , and the opposite party is accused of exagge- 
latmg that stato of giaco of which faith is a necessaiy 
accompaniment 30 

These opposite principles, when pushed to their 
logical consequences, must lead the first sect into anii- 


28 See aomo singular obser 
valions m Pm s first soimon on 
iaitli and morale (Parr'* Works, 
\ol vi p 598), whoie wi an told 
that, in tho management of tho 
feud between Calvinists and 
Arnuniftiie, ‘the steadiness of 
define. o should bo propoitionate 
to the impetuosity of assault/ 
unneio^enn aduee, so far us his 
own piottssion is concerned 
However, the Mohammedan theo 
logmns are said to have been 
evenktuiei than the Christians 
on this subject See Troycr's 
Dtsoeur sc on the Pabxstan, vol l 


p exxw , an important work on 
the Asiatic religious 

° 9 Noaiidcr(//wtf of the Church, 
vol iv p 105) finds the germ of 
the Pelagian control ersy in the 
dispute Intvwcn Athanasius and 
Apollinans Compaio, respect- 
ing its origin, a note in Mtlman’a 
Ilist of Christianity, 1840, vol 
in pp 270, 271 
80 No writer I have met with, 
has stated so fanly and clearly 
the theological boundaries of 
these doctrines, as Got he If ahr~ 
hcUundDichtuny,uiWrrke,yo] u 
part n p 200, Stuttgart, 1837 
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nomiamsm, 31 and the second sect into the doctrine of 
supererogatory woiks But smeo on such subjects, 
men feol fax more than they icason, it usually happens 
that they prefer following some common and accredited 
standard, or appealing to some ancient name 33 and 
they, therefore, generally class themselves on the one 
side under Augustin, Calvin, and Jansemus , on the 
other side under Pelagius, Arrmnius, and Molina 

Now, it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines 
which m England are called Calvmistic, have been 
always connected with a democratic spirit , while those 
of Armnnanism have found most favour among the 
aristocratic or protective party In the republics of 
Swit/ciland, of North Ameuca, and of Holland, Calvin- 
ism was always the popular creed 34 On the other 
hand, m those evil days, immediately after the death of 
Elizabeth, when our liberties were in imminent peril , 
when the Church of England, aided by the crown, 
attempted to subjugato the consciences of men , and 
when the monstrous claim of the divine right of cpisco- 


31 Compare Butler a Mem of 
the Catholics , vol in p 224 , 
Coplestvn on Necessity and Pre- 
destination, pp 25, 20 , Mos- 
keim's Eccles History, vol n p 
254 

Si Hence the theory of mdul- 
gen reconstructed by the Church 
of Rome with perfect consistency, 
and against which most of the 
Protestant arguments are illogi 
cal 

38 This seems to be the natu- 
ral tendency, and has been ob- 
served by Neander in his instruc- 
tive account of the Gnostics, 
History of the Church, vol n p 
121 ‘The custom with such 
sects to attach themselves to 
some celebrated name or other 
of antiquity 9 

M The Dutch church was the 
first which adopted, as an article 


of futh, the doctrine of election 
held at Geneva Mosheim's 
Eccles History, vol n p 112 
See also, on tins doctrine in the 
Netherlands, SinclavPa Corresp 
vol li p 199 , Coventry's Speech 
in 1672, in Pari Hist vol iv p 
537 , and Staudhn, Gesch dcr 
thiol og Wissenschaftcn , vol 1 
p 2G2 ‘ In den Niederlanden 

wurde der Calvimsche Lehrbe- 
gnff zuer&t in eme scholastische 
Form gebracht ' 

As to the Calvinism of North 
America, compare Bancroft's 
American llcmlutwv, vol i pp 
165, 173, 174, vol u pp 329, 
363, vol in p 213, Lyells 
Second Visit to the United States, 
1849, vol i p 51 , and Combe's 
Notes on the United States, vol 

1 pp 35, 99, 223, vol in pp 88, 
118, 219, 226 

2 
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pacy was first put forward , 3 ° — then it was that Armi 
mamsm became the cherished doctrine of the ablest and 
most ambitious of the ecclesiastical party 36 And in 
that sharp retribution which followed, the Puritans and 
Independents, by whom the punishment was inflicted, 
were, with scarcely an exception, Calvinists 37 nor 
should we forget, that the first open movement against 
Charles proceeded from Scotland, where the principles 
of Calvin had long been in the ascendant 

This different tendency of these two creeds is so 
dearly marked, that an mquiry into its causes becomes 
a necessary part of general history, and as wo shall 
presently see, is intimately connected with the history 
of the French Revolution 

The first circumstance by which wo must be struck 
is, that Calvinism is a doctrine for tlio poor, and Armi- 
niamsm for the nch A creed which insists upon the 
necessity of faith, must be less costly than one which 
msists upon the necessity of works In the former case, 
the sinner seeks salvation by the strength of his belief , 
in the latter case, he seeks it by tbe fullness of his con* 


15 It is sometimes said that 
this was advocated by Bancroft 
as early as 1588 , but this asser 
tion appears to be erroneous, 
and Mr Hdlldin can find no in- 
stance before the reign of James 
I Const Hist vol l p 390 
The dogma, though new m the 
Church of England, was of great 
antiquity Seo, on its origin 
among the early Christians, 
Klvnrath, Hist du Droit , vol i 
p 253 

38 The spread, of Armunambm 
was frequently noticed in Par- 
liament during the reign of 
Charles I Pari Hut vol n 
pp 444, 452, 455, 470, 484, 487, 
491, 660, 947, 1368 On the 
decline of Calvinism at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge early in the seventeenth 
oanttuy, see a cunoua letter from 


Beale, in Boyles Works , vol v 
p 483 , and on this movement 
in the church after Elizabeth, 
compare Yonge's Diary , p 9 3, 
edit Camden Soc 1848, Ormit 
Isife of Owen , p 32 , Harris's 
Lives of the Stuarts , vol i pp 
154-1 56, vol n pp 208,213,214, 
Hutchinson' 8 Mem pp 66, 77 , 
Hallam's Const Hist vol i p 
466, Des Maxzeaux's Life oj 
Chilling worth, p 112 
97 Respecting the Calvinism 
of the opponents of the king, 
see Clarendon's Rebellion , pp 
36, 37 , Bulstrodcs Memoirs , pp 
8, 9 , Burton's Diary , vol m p 
206, Carlylds Cromwell, \ ol l 
p 68 , and on its influence in 
the House of Commons in 1628, 
Carwithen'8 Hist of the C hurrh 
of England , vol u p 64 
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tributions And as those contributions, wherever the 
clergy have much power, always flow m the same direc- 
tion, we find that in countries which favour the Amu- 
man doctrine of woiks, the priests are better paid, and 
the churches more richly ornamented, than they are 
where Calvinism has the upper hand Indeed it is 
evident to the most vulgar calculation, that a religion 
which concentrates our charity upon out selves, is Icsb 
expensive than one which directs our chanty to others 

This is the first great practical divergence of the two 
creeds a divergence winch may he verified by any one 
who js acquainted with the histories of different Christian 
nations, or who has even travelled m countries where 
the diffei ent tenets are professed It is also observable, 
that the Church ot Rome, whose worship is addressed 
mamly to the senses, and who delights in splendid 
cathedrals and pompous ceremonies, has always dis- 
played against the Calvinists an animosity tar greater 
than she has done against any other Protestant sect ' 8 

Out of these cn cumstances, inevitably arose the ans- 
tocratic tendency of Armimanism, and the democratic 
tendency of Calvinism The people love pomp and 
pageantry as much as the nobles do, but they do not 
love to pay for them Their untutored minds aro easily 
captivated by the array of a numerous priesthood, and 
by the gorgeousness ot a well-appointed temple Still, 
they know full well that these things absorb a largo part 
of that wealth which would otherwise flow into their 
own cottages On the other hand, the aristocracy, by 
their standing, their habits, and the traditions of their 
education, naturally contract a taste for expense, which 
makes them unite splendour with religion, and connect 
pomp with piety Besides this, they have an intuitive 

as Heber {Life of Jeremy Tay- Hist vol x p 705 compare 
lor , p exx ) says, that Calvinism vol xi p 458 To give an ear- 
ls ‘ a system of all others the her instance , w hen the Roman 
least attractive to the feelings of inquisition was revived in 1542, 
a Roman Catholic ’ Philip II , it was ordered that heretics, and 
the great Catholic champion, es- in particular Calvinists, should 
pecially hated the Calvinists, not be toleiated ‘besonders 
and in one of his edicts called Calvinisten ' Ranke , Die Papste, 
their sect ‘detestable ' DeTfiou f vol i p 211 
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and well-founded belief that the*r own interests are 
associated with the interests of the priesthood, and that 
whatever weakens the one will hasten the downfall of 
the other Hence it is, that every Christian democracy 
has simplified its external worship , every Christian 
aristocracy has embellished it By a panty of reason- 
ing, the more any society tends to equality, the more 
likely it is that its theological opinions will be Calvm- 
lstic, while the more a society tends towards inequa- 
lity, the greater the probability of those opinions being 
Ai xniniari 

It would be easy to push this contrast still further, 
and to show that Calvinism is more favourable to the 
sciences, Armimamsm to the arts , and that, on the 
same principle, the first is bettci suited to thmkeis, the 
other to scholars 40 But without pretending to tiace 
the whole of this diveigence, it is very important to 
observe, that the profossorB of the former religion aro 
more likely to acquire habits of independent thinking 
than those of the latter And this on two distinct 


By w ly of illustrating this, 
I may mention, that an intelli- 
gent observer, who trai oiled all 
through Germany, remarked, in 
1780, that the Calvinists, though 
richer than their opponents, had 
leba taste for the arts litis- 
beck's Travels through Germany , 
London, 1787,vol n p 240 An 
interesting passage, m which, 
however, the author has shown 
himself unable to generalize the 
facte which he indicates 

40 The Aimuuans lmie had 
among them many men of groat 
learning, particularly of patristic 
learning out the most profound 
thinkers b ivo oeen on the other 
side, as in the instances of An 
gustm, Pascal, and Jonathan 
Kdwavds To these Calvmistic 
metaphysicians the Arminian 
party can oppose no one of equal 
ability, and it is renuukable. 


that the Jesuits, by f vr the most 
zealous Armimans in the Romish 
Church, have always been cele 
brated for their erudition, but 
ha\e paid so little attention to 
the study of the mmd, that, aB 
Sir James Mackintosh says 
(Divert on Ethical Philos p 
185), Ruflitr is * the only Jesuit 
whose name has a place in the 
history of abstract philosophy’ 
And it is interesting to obsfr\o, 
that this superiority of thought 
on the part of the Calvinists, ac- 
companied by an inferiority of 
learning, existod from the be- 
ginning, for Neamlei { Histoiy 
oj the Church , vol iv p 299) 
reraaiks that Pelagms was not 
possessed of the profound specu 
lative spirit which we find in 
Augustin,’ but that 4 in learning 
he w vs Augustin’s superior * 
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grounds In the first place, even the most ordinary of 
the Calvimstic party are, by the very terms of their 
creed, led, in religious matters, to fix their attention on 
then own minds rather than on the minds of others 
They, therefore, as a body, are intellectually more nar- 
row than their opponents, but less servile, their views, 
though generalized from a smaller field, aie moro inde- 
pendent , they are less attached to antiquity, and moio 
heedless of those traditions to which tlio Aiminian scho- 
lars attach great importance In the second place, those 
who associate metaphysics with their rebgion aie led 
by Calvinism into the doctnne of necessity , 4 1 a theory 
which, though often misunderstood, is pregnant with 
gieat truths, and is better calculated than any other 
system to develop tho intellect, becauso it involves 
that clear conception of law, the attainment of which is 
the highest point the human undei standing tan reach 
These consideiations will enable the reader to see 
tho immense importance of that revival of Jansenism, 
which took place m the French church during the 
eighteenth century For, Jansenism being essentially 
Calvimstic, 41 those tendencies appeared in Fiance by 
which Calvinism is marked There appeared tho inqui- 
sitive, democratic, and insubordinate spiid, which lias 
always accompanied that ciced A further confiimation 


41 4 A philosophical necessity, 
grounded on the idea of God’s 
foreknowledge, has been sup- 
ported by theologians of the 
Calvimstic school, more or less 
rigidly, throughout the whole of 
tho present century’ Morell's 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe, 
1846, vol l p 366 Indeed, 
this tendency is so natural, that 
we find the doctrine of necessity, 
or something extremely bke it, 
laid down by Augustin See the 
interesting extracts in Mean- 
der's History of the Church , 
vol vi pp 424, 425, where, 
howe^ er, a loophole is left to lot 
in the idea of interference, or 


at all events of superintendence 
42 ‘The five principal tenets 
of Jansenism, which amount m 
fact to the doctrine of Calvin 1 
Palmer on the Church , vol i p 
320 , and see tho remarks of 
Mackintosh in his Memoirs, vol 
l p 411 According to the Je 
suits, ‘Paitlus genuit Augusti- 
num, Augustinus Calvinum, Cal- 
vmus J insemum, Jansenms 
Sancryauum, Snncryanus Arnal 
dum et fratres ejus * JDes Hlavx, 
Histonettes , vol iv pp 71, 72 
Compare Huettus de Rebus ad 
eum pertmentibus , p 64 1 Jan 

senium dogmata sua ex Calvin 
lams fontibus derivasso ’ 
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of the truth of the principles just laid down is, that 
Jansenism originated with a native of the Dutch Re- 
public , 43 that it was introduced into Franco during the 
glimpse of freedom which preceded the power of Louis 
XIV 44 that it was forcibly repressed in Ins arbitrary 
reign , 48 and that before tho middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy, it again arose, as the natural product of a state 
of society by which tho French Revolution was brought 
about 

The connexion between the revival of Jansenism and 
tho destruction of the Jesuits, is obvious After the 
dcaih of Louis XIV , tho Jansenists rapidly gained 
ground, even m the Sorbonne , 46 and by the middle of 
tho eighteenth century, they had organized a powerful 
party m tho French parliament 47 About tho same 
period, their influence began to show itself in the exe- 
cutive government, and among tho officers of tho 
crown Machault, who held the important post of con- 

4S Janstnius was born m a XIV personally, says, ‘Jans4- 
village near Loerdam, and was nisme, l’horreur du roi * A Jim 
educated, if 1 mistake not, in de Brxenne, vol n p 240 
Utrecht Compare Duclos, AUm <S cents, 

44 Tho introduction of Jansen- vol i p 112 At tho end of his 
ism into I ranee is superficially reign he promoted a bishop on 
related by Duvornot ( Hist dc la tho avowed ground of his opp> 
Sorbonnc, vol n pp 170-175), sition to the Jan genista , this was 
but the reader will find i con- in 1713 Lettres vddites de 
temporary and highly character- Mauitenon, vol n pp 396, 400 , 
letic account in Mem de Mutte - and see further vol l pp 220, 
ville, vol li pp 224-227 The 222 

connexion between it and the u ‘La Soibonno, mobniste 
spirit of insubordination was re- sous Louis XIV, fut jansiniate 
marked at the time, and Des sous le regent, ettoujoi is dmsta * 
liAaux, who wrote in the middle Duvcmet , Hut de la Sarbonne, 
of the seventeenth century men- vol n p 225 
tions an opinion that the Fronde 47 On the strength of the Jan- 
*6toit venue du Jans^msme' somsts in the parliament of 
Histoncttcs, vol iv p 72 Omer Pans, see Tocquevdle, IUgne de 
Talon too sajs that, in 1648, ‘ il Louis XV, \ol i p 352, vol n 
se trouvoit que tous ceux qui p 176, Flassan , Diplomatic , 
^toientde cette opinion n’aimoient vol vi p 486 , Mem de Geor 
paste gouvumment present de gel , \ol n p 262, Mini de 
l’^tat’ Mem cCOmer Talon, vol Bouille , vol i p 07 , PalmtVe 
li pp 280,281 Treatise on the Church , vol l 

41 Bnenne, who knew Louis pp 327, 328 
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fcroller-genei al, was bown to favour their opinions , 4t 
and a few years after his retirement, Choiseul was called 
to the head of affairs , a man of considerable ability, 
by whom they were openly piotected 49 Then views 
were likewise supported by Laverdy, control ler-genoral 
m 1 764 , and by Tciray, conti oiler of finances in 1769 60 
The pTOCurem-gcncidl, Gilbeit des Voisins, was a Jan- 
senist so also was one of his successois, Chauvelin, 63 
and so was the advocate -general Pelletiei de Samt- 
Fargcau, 6 * and so too was Camus, the well-known 
advocate of the clei gy M Turgot, the greatest states- 
man of the age, is said to have embiaeed the same 
opinions , 05 while Necker, who on two different occa- 
sions possessed almost supicme powei, was notonously 
a rigid Calvinist To this may be added, that not only 
Neckei, but also Rousseau, to whom a large share in 
causing the Revolution is justly ascribed, were born in 
Geneva, and drew their cailiest ideas ftom that great 
nursery of the Calvimstic theology 

In such a state of things as tins, it was impossible 
that a body like the Jesuits should hold their ground 
They wore the last defendeis of authority and tradition, 
and it was natuial that they should fall in an age when 
statesmen were sceptics, and theologians weie Calvinists 
Even the people had already marked them foi destiuc- 
tion, and when Damiens, in 1757, attempted to assas- 
sinate the king, it was gene? ally believed that they were 
the instigators of the act 66 This we now know to ho 


48 Lavallee, Hist des Fran - 
fats, vol m p 439 

49 Soulavie, Eigne de Louts 
XVI, vol i pp 31, 146 

40 Focquem/lc, Eigne de Louis 
XV, vol u p 386, (Euvres dc 
Voltaire , vol liv p 276 , Mem 
de G<orgel , vol l pp 49-51 

41 Duv^rnit, Vie de Voltaire , 
p 90 

“ Lacretelle, XVIII ' Siicle, 
vol u p 119, Lavalhe, vol in 
p 477 

45 Mem de George /, vol i p 

67 


44 La Fayette, Mim \ol n p 
53 , Dumont, Souvenirs, p 164 , 
Georgel , vol n p 353, vol in p 
10 

44 Soulavie, Eigne de Louis 
XVI , vol m p 137 

58 ‘The Jesuits are charged by 
the vulgar us promoters of that 
attempt ’ Letter from Stanley, 
written in 1761, in Chatham 
Corn spond vol n p 1 27 
Compare Campan, Mim de 
Marie Antoinette, vol in pp 19 
21 , Sismondi, Hist des Frang 
vol xxix pp 111, 227 
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false , but the existence of such a rumour is evidence 
of the state of the popular mind At all events, the 
doom of the Jesuits was fixed In April 1761, parlia- 
ment ordered their constitutions to bo laid before them 67 
In August, they were forbidden to receive novices, their 
colleges were closed, and a number of their most celo 
brated woiks were publicly burned by the common 
hangman ™ Finally, in 1702, another edict appeared, 
by which the Jesuits woro condemned without even 
being heard m their own defence , VJ their piopeity was 
directed to be sold, and their ordor secularized , they 
were declared 4 unfit to bo admitted into a well-governed 
country, 1 and their institute and society wero formally 
abolished 60 

Such was the way m which this gieat society, long 
the terror of the world, fell befoie the ptessme of public 
opinion What makes its fall the more lemarkable, is, 
that the pretext which was alleged to justify the exami- 
nation of its constitutions, was one so slight, that no 
former government would have listened to it for a single 
moment This immense spiritual corpoiation was 
actually tiled by a temporal eouit for ill faith in a 
mercantile transaction, and foi refusing to pay a sum of 
money said to bo duo ,61 The most mipoitant body in 
the Catholic church, the spiritual leadeis of Fiance, 
the educators of her youth, and the confessors of her 
kings, were brought to the bar, and sued m their col- 
lective capaaty, for the fraudulent repudiation of a 
common debt So marked was the predisposition ol 


87 Lavalke , Hist des Fr an$<m, 
vol in p 476 

iB Flassan, Diplomatic Fran p 

vol Vi p 491 

9 * Sans que les accuses 
eussent 6t6 entendus ’ Lavallee, 
vol in p 477 4 Pas un seul 

n’a entendu dans leur cause * 
Barrud snr VHist du Jaco 
binisme, vol n p 264 

*• Laval lee, ui p 477 , Flassan , 
vi pp 504, 505 , Sisvmndi, xx\x 
p 234 , and the letters written 


by Diderot, who, though he was 
in Pans at the time, gives rather 
an incomplete account, Mem de 
Diderot , vol n pp 127, 130- 
132 

81 Flassan , Hist de la Diplo 
matte, vol vi pp 486-488 

82 ' Enfin ils furent nus en 
cause, et le parlement de Paris 
eut r^tonnement et la joiedo voir 
les jtauites amenta devaut lut 
eomme de vils banqueroutiers * 
Lacretelle, A VIII* Slide, vol n 
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aflaiis, that it was not found necessary to employ for the 
destruction of the Jesuits any of those arts by which 
tho popular mind is commonly inflamed The charge 
upon which they were sentenced, was not that they had 
plotted against the state , nor that they had conupted 
the public morals , nor that they wished to subvert 
religion These were the accusations which were 
brought in tho seventeenth century, and which suited 
the gemua of that age But in tho eighteenth century, 
all that was required was some trifling accident, that 
might sei ve as a pretence to justify what tho nation had 
already determined To ascribe, therefore, this gieat 
event to the bankruptcy of a trader, or the intrigues of 
a mistress , 63 is to confuse the cause of an act with tho 
pretext undei which the act is committed In the eyes 
of the men of the eighteenth century, the real crime of 
the Jesuits was, that they belonged to the past lather 
than to the present, and that by defending the abuses 
of ancient establishments, they obsti ucted tho progress 
of mankind They stood m the way of the age, and the 
age swept them from its path This was the real cause 
of their abolition a cause not likely to bepeiceived by 
those writers, who, under the guise of historians, aio 
only collectors of the prattle and gossip of courts , and 
who believe that the destinies of great nations can be 
settled m the ante-chambers of ministers, and in the 
councils of kings 

After the fall of the Jesuits, there seemed to be 
nothing remaining which could save the French church 
from immediate destruction 64 The old theological spirit 
had been for some time declining, and the clergy wore 
suffenng from their own decay even more than feom tho 
attacks made npon them The advance of knoAvledge 
was pioducmg m France tho same results as those 

p 252 * Condemned m France 64 Ckoiseul is reported to have 

as fraudulent traders ' Schlosset^s said of the Jesuits ‘ leur 6du- 
Fightcenth Century, v ol iv p 451 cation d^tnnte, toils lea autrea 

M Several writers attribute corps religieux tomberont d’eux 
the destruction of the Jesuits to mimes' Barruel , Hist du 

the exertions of Mudaine de Jacobin us me, vol l p 63 
Pompadour I 
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winch. I have pointed out in England , and the increas- 
mg attractions of science drew ofi many illustrious men, 
who in a piecedmg age would have been active mem - 
bei s of the spiritual profession That splendid eloquence, 
for which the French clei gy had been remaikable, was 
now dying away, and thcie weic no longer heard the 
voices of those gicat orators, it whose bidding the 
temples had foimei lybeen filled 65 Massillon was flie last 
of that celebtated race who had so entln ailed the mind, 
and the magic of whose fascination it is even now liaid 
to withstand He died in 1742, and after him the 
Frenoh clergy possessed no eminent men of any kind, 
neither thinkers, nor orators, nor wntets 66 Nor did 
tlieio seem the least possibility of their lecoveimg their 
lost position Wlnle society was advancmg they were 
receding All the souiccs ot then power were dried up 
They had no active leaders , they had lost the confidence 
of government , they had foifeited the respect of the 
people , they had become a mark for the gibes of the 
age 67 

It does, at first sight, seem strange that, under theso 


oi In 1771, Hoi ico Walpole 
wntes from Pans that the 
churches and convents were 
becomo bo empty, as to ‘ appear 
like abandoned theatres destined 
to destruction and this he con- 
trasts with his former experience 
ot a different state of things 
Walpole* s Letters , vol v p 310, 
edit 1840 

69 * So low had the talents of 
the once illustrious church of 
France fallen, that in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, 
wlun Christianity itself was 
assailed, not one champion ot 
note appeired m its ranks , ind 
when tho convocation ot the 
deigy, in 1770, published their 
famous anal luma igunst tho 
dangers of unbelief, and offuod 
rewards for the best issays m 
defence of tho Christian tilth 


the productions tailed forth woie 
so despicable that they sensibly 
injured the cause of religion * 
Alison's Ihst of Europe, vol l 
pp 180, 181 

97 In 1766, the liev William 
Cole writes to Alban Butler * I 
travelled to Paris through Lille 
and Cambray m their public 
voitures, and was greatly scan- 
dalized ind am izea at the open 
and unreserved disrespoct, both 
of the triding and military 
people, for their clergy and re 
ligious establishment When I 
got to Pans, it was much worse ’ 
Ellis's Original Lettirs , second 
series, vol iv p 485 See also 
Walpole* s Letters to Lady Ossory, 
vol n p 513, edit 1848 , and 
the complaint made at Btsan^ou 
in 1761, in I ipan, Vie de Vol 
tain , p 113 
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circumstances, the French cleigy should have been able, 
for nearly thirty years after tho aboktion of the Jesuits, 
to maintain their standing, so as to interfere with im- 
punity m public affairs 68 Tho truth, however, is, that 
this temporary reprieve of tho ecclesiastical order was 
owmg to that movement which I have already noticed, 
and by virtue of winch the French intellect, during the 
lattei half of tho eighteenth century, changed the ground 
of its attack, and, directing its energies against politi- 
cal abuses, neglected in some degree those spiritual 
abuses to which its attention had been hitherto confined 
The result was, that m Franco tho government enforced 
a policy which tho great thinkers had indeed originated, 
but respecting which they were becoming less eager 
The most eminent Frenchmen were beginning their 
attacks upon the state, and m the heat of their new 
warfare they slackened their opposition to the church 
But in the mean time, tho seeds they had sown germi- 
nated m the state itself So rapid was tho march o( 
affairs, that those anti- ecclesiastical opinions winch, 
a few years earlier, were punished as the paradoxes ol 
designing men, were now taken up and put into execu- 
tion by senators and ministers The rulers of France 
carried into effect principles which had hitherto been 
simply a matter of theory , and thus it happened, as is 
always the case, that practical statesmen only apply and 
work out ideas which have long befoie been suggested 
by more advanced thinkers 

Hence it followed, that at no period during the eigh- 
teenth century did the speculative classes and practical 
classes thoioughly combine against the church since, 
m the first half of the century, the clergy were prin- 
cipally assailed by tho liteiature, and not by the 
government , in tho latter half of tho century, by tho 
government, and not by tho literature Some of the 
circumstances of this singular tiansifcion have been 

68 And also to retain their lm- revenue of ' somewhat under 
men se property, which, when the 75,000,000 franca ’ Aluon’s 
Revolution occurred, was osti- Europe, vol i p 183, vol u p 
mated at 80,000, 000J English 20, toI xiv pp 122, 123 
mtwy, bringing in a yearly 
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already staled, and I hopo clearly brought befoie the 
mind of the icndei I now pin pose to complete the 
generalisation, by ptovmg that a conesponding change 
was taking placi in all otliei blanches of inquiry, and 
that, ^lule in the first penod attention was chiefly 
directed tow irds mental phenomena, it was in the second 
period more directed towards physical phenomena 
From this, the political movement received avast acces- 
sion of strength For the French intellect, shifting 
the scene of its hibouis, diveitcd the thoughts of men 
from the internal to the external, and concentrating 
attention upon their material rather than upon their 
spiritual wants, turned .against the enoioachmonts of 
the state an hostility formerly 1 esorved foi the encroach- 
ments of the church Whenever a tendency arises to 
prefei what comes fioru without to what comes from 
within, and thus to aggrandize matter at the expenso of 
mmd, tlieie will also be a tendency to believe that an 
mstitut ion v hich liampeis our opinions is less hurtful 
than one wlucli controls our acts Precisely m the same 
way, men who reject the fundamental tiuths of lehgion, 
will caio little for the extent to winch those truths are 
perveitcd Men who deny the existence of the Deity 
and the iramoitality of the soul, will take no heed of 
the wa y m which a gross and formal worship obscures 
those sublime doctrines All the idolatry, all the cere- 
monials, all the pomp, all the dogmas, and all the 
traditions by which religion is retai ded, will give them 
no disquietude, because they consider the opinions that 
are checked to ho equally false with those that are 
favoured Why should they, to v ho in transcendental 
truths aie unknown, labour to remove the superstitions 
which darken the tiuths ? Such a genoiation, so far 
from attacking ecclesiastical usurpations, would rather 
look on the clergy as convenient tools to ensnare the 
ignorant and control the vulgar Therefore it is that 
we larely hear of a sinceie atheist being a zealous 
polemic But if that should occur, which a century 
ago occuned m France, if it should happen that men 
of great enoigy, and actuated by the feelings I have 
descnbed, were to find themselves in the presence of a 
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political despotism, — they would dnect against it. the 
whole of their powers, and they ^ould act with the 
more detei mined vigour, because, believing that their 
all was at stake, temporal happiness would be to them 
not only the hist, but also the sole consideration 

It is from this point of view that tho piogioss of those 
atheistical opinions, which now rose m Fiance, becomes 
a mattei of great though painful intei est And the 
date at which they appealed, fully corroborates what I 
have pist said respecting tlie change that took place in 
the middle of tlie eighteenth centuiy The fust gient 
work in which they were openly pi omulgnfcd, was the 
colcbiated Encyclopedia, published m 1751 69 Bofoie 
that time such degiadmg opinions, though occasionally 
broached, were not held by any men of ability , noi 
could they m the piecedmg state of society bavo made 
much impiession upon the ago But during tlie latter 
half of tlie eighteenth centuiy, they affected every de- 
partment of Fiencli litoiature Between 1758 and 
1770, atheistical tenets rapidly gamed ground , 70 and m 
1770 was published tho famous work, called tho System 
of Nature , tho success, and, unhappily, the ability of 
which, makes its appearance an important epoch m the 
history of Franco Its popularity was immense , 71 and 


68 M 13aranlo (/ xtthature 
Fran$a\8e au XV III* Silcle, p 
94) says, ‘On arnva bient6t k 
tout mcr , d6ja l’mcr&dulitd avait 
rejeti les preuves divines de la 
r^vilation, ct avait abjur6 les 
devoirs et les souvenirs cln Aliens , 
on vit alors l’ath&sme lever un 
front plus liardi, et proclamer 
rnc tout sentiment religieux^tait 
une rdvoria ot un desordre de 
l’espnt liumani C’est de 1^- 
poque do 1’ Encyclopedic que 
datent les Merits od cette opinion 
est le plus express^ment pro- 
fossae Tie furent peu unites * 
Tina last sentence is erroneous, I 
am sorry to say 

’• * bans un mtervalle de 


douzc anntas, do 1758 k 1770, la 
literature fraiujmse flit souill^e 
par un grand nombre d’ouvragos 
oi\ Tatli^ismo 6toit ouvertement 
profess^ ’ Laeretelle, XV ILL' 
Slide, vol n p 310 
71 Voltaire, wlio wrote against 
it, mentions its diffusion among 
all classes, and says it was read 
by ' dos eavant6, chs lgnorants, 
des femmes ' Diet Philos article 
Lhcu, section iv , in (Euvrcs de 
Voltaire, vol xxxvm p 366 see 
also vol Ixvu p 260 , Long- 
champ et Wagmcre, Mem sur 
Voltaire, vol i pp 13, 334 , 
Lettres mldite s de Voltaire, vol 
n pp 210, 216, and a letter 
from him m Correspond d* 
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tho nows it contains aro so clearly and methodically 
arranged, as to have earned for it tho name of the code 
of atheism 74 Five years later, the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, m a formal address to tlio king on behalf of the 
clergy, declared that atheism had now become the pre- 
vailing opinion 73 This, like all similar assertions, must 
have been an exaggeration , but that there was a largo 
amount of truth m it, is known to whoever has studied 
the mental habits of tho generation immediately pic- 
ccduig tho Revolution Among the inferior class of 
writers, Damilaville, Deleyro, Marechal, Naigcon, Tous- 
saint, were active supporters of that cold and gloomy 
dogma, which, in order to extinguish the hope of a 
future life, blots out from the mind of man tho glorious 
instincts of Ins own immortality 74 And, strange to say, 
several even of tho higher intellects were unable to 
escape the contagion. Atheism was openly advocated 
by Condorcot, by D’Alembert, by Diderot, by Helve tius, 
by Lalande, by Laplace, by Mirabeau, and by Samt 
Lambert 76 Indeed, so thoroughly did all this harmo- 

Dudejfand , vol n p 329 Com- worden’ Gesch der Philos vol 
pare Tennemann , Gesch der xi p 349 

Philos vol xi p 320 1 mit 1 Le monstrueux atheism* 

ungetheiltem Beifalle aufgonom- est deveau l’opmion dommante 
men wordeu und grossen Einftuss Soulavie, Rtgne de Loins XVI t 
gchabthat’ vol in p 16 the addioss of the 

n ‘ Le code monstrueux archbishop with a deputation, 
dath&fime’ Bwg Umv vol * muni des pouvoirs de l’assem- 
xxix p 88 Morellet, who in bUe g£n6rale du clergV m Sep- 
such matters was by no means a tember 1776 
harsh judge, says, * Le Systhnc u Bwg Umv vol x pp 471, 
de la Nature, surtout, est un 669, vol xxvn p 8, rol xxx p 
cat^chisme d’ath&sme complet ’ 642 , Mem de Bristol, vol l p 

Mem de Morellet, vol i p 133 305, Tocqueville, TUgne de Louis 

Staudhn (Gesch der theoloq XV , vol n p 77 
Wmenschaften , vol n p 440) Ti Mem of Mallet du Part, vol 
calls it * em System des entschie- i p 50 , Soulavie, Rlgne de Louis 
denen Atheismus ’ while Tenne- XVI, vol v p 127, Barruel , 
mann, who has given by far the Hist du Jacobin, vol i pp 104, 
best account of it I have met with, 135, 226, vol n p 23, vol m p 
sayB, 1 Fs maclite bei semem 200 , L\fe of Romtlly, vol i pp 
Rnschemen gew.iltiges Anfsehen, 46, 145, Staudhn, Theolog 

und ist fast immer als das Hand- Wnsenschaftcn, vol n p 440, 
bnch des Atheismus betrachtet Georgel Mem vol u pp 260 
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mze with the general temper, that m society men 
boasted of what, in other countries, and m other days, 
has been a rare and singular error, an eccentric taint, 
winch those affected by it were willing to conceal In 
1764 Hume met, at the house of Baron d’Holbach, a 
party of the most celebrated Frenchmen then residing 
m Pans The great Scotchman, who was no doubt 
aware of the prevailing opinion, took occasion to raise 
an argument as to the existence of an atheist, properly 
so called , for his own part, ho said, ho had nevei 
chanced to meet with one 4 You have been somewhat 
unfortunate,* replied Holbacli , i but at the present 
moment you are sitting at table with seventeen of 
them * 76 

This, sad as it is, only foirns a single aspect of that 
immense movement, by which, during the lattei half of 
the eighteenth century, the French intellect was w lth- 
drawn from the study of the internal, and concentrated 
upon that of the external world Of this tendency, we 
find an interesting instance in the celebrated woi k of 
Helve tins, unquestionably the ablest and most influential 
treatise on morals which France produced at this period 
It was published in 1758 , 77 and, although it bears the 
title of an essay on 4 the Mind,* it does not contain a 
single passage from which we could infer that the mmd, 
in the sense m which the word is commonly used, has 
any existence In this work, which, during fifty years, 
was the code of French moials, principles are laid down 


350 , Grimm, Correspond vol. 
xt p 87, Mbn de Morellet , 
vol i p 130 , Lepan, Vie de 
Voltaire, p 369 , Tennemann, 
Gesch der Philos vol x\ p 360, 
Musset Pathay , Vie de Rousseau, 
vol li pp 177, 297 , Mbn de 
Genhs, \ ol v p 180, Hitchcock's 
Geol p 263 , Mem cCEpinay, 
voL li pp 63, 66, 76 

70 This was related to Romilly 
by Diderot Life of Romilly, vol 
l pp 131,132 see also Burton's 
Life of Hume , vol u pp 220 
VOL II A. 


PneBtley, who visited Prance m 
1771, BayB, that 1 all the philo- 
sophical persons to whom I was 
introduced at Pans (werf) un- 
believers in Christianity, and 
even professed atheists * Priest . 
lerfs Memoirs , vol i p 74 See 
also a letter by Horace Wal- 
pole, written from Pans in 1766 
( W lipoids Letters, edit 1 8 i 0 , vol 
v p 96) * their awowed doctrine 
is atheism ' 

79 Biog Umv vol u p 29 

A. 
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which bear exactly the same relation to ethics that 
atheism bears to theology Helvetms, at the beginning 
of his inquiry, assumes, as an incontestable fact, that the 
difference between man and other animals is the result 
of a difference m their external form , and that if, for 
example, our wrists, instead of ending with hands and 
flexible fingers, had merely ended like a horse’s foot, we 
should have always remained wanderers on the face of 
the earth, ignorant of every ait, entirely defenceless, 
and having no other concern but to avoid the attacks of 
wild beasts, and find the needful supply of our daily 
food 78 That the structure of our bodies is the sole 
cause of our boasted superiority, becomes evident, when 
vve consider that our thoughts are simply the product of 
two faculties, which we have in common with all other 
animals , namely, the faculty of leceivmg impressions 
from external objects, and the faculty of remembei- 
mg those impressions after they are received 79 From 
this, says Helvetius, it follows, that the internal powers 
of man being the same as those of all other animals, 
our sonsibihty and our Inemoiy would he useless, if it 
were not for those external peculiarities by which we 
are eminently distinguished, and to which we owe every 
thing that is most valuable 80 These positions being 
laid down, it is easy to deduce all the essential princi- 
ples of moral actions Foi, memoiy being merely one 
of the organs of physical sensibility , 81 and judgment 
being only a sensation , 82 all notions of duty and of 

78 * Si la nature, au lieu de <ppovi/x&TaTov tivai rwv £wwv rhv 
mains et de doigts fkxibles, eut fodpuirov? Cudworth, Intellect 
termini nos poigmta par un pied Si/st vol m p 311 
de cheval , qui doute que les 79 De F Esprit, vol i p 2 
hommes, sans art, sane habi- 80 Ibid vol l p 4 
tations, sans defense coutre les 81 * En effi t la m^moire ne 
animaux, tout occup£s du som de peut 6tre qu’un des organes de la 
pour voir a leur nourriture et sensibility physique * vol l p 
d’iviter les betes f&roces, no 6 CompaiewhatM Lepelletier 
fussent encore errants dans les says on this, m his Physiologie 
forfcts comine des troupeaux M&dicale , vol in p 272 
fugitifs?’ Helvktius, De F Esprit, 92 ‘ D’oi l je conclus que tout 
vol i p 2 Had Helvetius c\er jugement n’est qu’une sensation’ 
read the attack of Aristotle De F Esprit, vol l p 10, *juger , 
against Anaxagoras for asserting commejel'ai d6j& prouvA, nest 
that rd \i?oas (\€iv propr ment que smtir ’ p 41 
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vu tuo must bo tested by tlieir relation to tie senses , in 
other words, by the gross amount of physical enjoyment 
to which they give rise This is the true basis of moral 
philosophy To take any other view, is to allow our- 
selves to be deceived by conventional expressions, which 
have no foundation except m the prejudices of ignorant 
men Our vices and our virtues are solely the result of 
our passions , and our passions are caused by oui phy- 
sical sensibility to pam and to pleasure 83 It was m this 
way that the sense of justice first arose To physical 
sensibility men owe pleasure and pain , hence the feel- 
ing of their own nitei ests, and hence the desire of living 
together m societies Being assembled in society, there 
giew up the notion of a general interest, since, without 
it, society could not hold togcthoi , and, as actions arc 
only just or unjust m piopoition as they mmistei to 
this gencial interest, a measure was established, by 
winch pisfcico is disci munated from injustice 84 With 
the same inflexible spint, and with great fullness of 
lllustiation, Helvctms examines the ongiu of those 
other feelings which regulate human actions Thus, 
he saj^s that both ambition and friendship are entirety 
the work of physical sensibility Men jeam after fame, 
on account either of the pleasure which they expect the 
mere possession of it will give, oi else as the means of 
subsequently pi o curing other pleasuies 85 As to friend- 
ship, the only use of it is to increase oui pleasures or 
mitigate our pa ms , and it is with this object that a 


M 1 N6 sensible a 1 i doulour at 
au plaisir, e’est a la sensibility 
physique quo 1’hommo doit sls 
passions, et a see passions, qu’il 
doit tous ses vices et toutes scs 
vertus ’ Ibid vo] n p 53 , and 
see vol i p 239 

81 1 Une fow puvenu 4 cetto 
verity, jc ddcou\ re facilement la 
source des verUs humanies, je 
vois quo sans la sensibility a la 
douleur et au plaieir physique, 
lea homines, ears dtsirs, sans 
passions, igalement mdifRirents 
a tout, n’euesent point conuu 


d’ metre t personnel , quo sans m- 
t&ret personnel lls ne se fussent 
point i issembksen soci6ty, n’ous- 
sent point fait entr’eux do con- 
lentions, quhl n’y eut point on 
d^nt^r^t gen6ral, par consequent 
point d'actions justos ou injustos , 
ot qu’amsi Insensibility physique 
et l’mtyret personnel ont 4ty Its 
auteurs de fcoute justice* Ibul 
vol i p 278 

84 De I Esprit, \o\ ij pp 19,20, 
30, 34, 293, 294, 318 Compare 
Epicurus, in Dxog Laert de Vit 
Philos lib x sog 120, vol l p 654, 
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man longs to hold communion with lus friend 96 Be- 
yond this, life has nothing to offer To love what is good 
for tlio sako of the goodness, is as impossible as to love 
what is bad for the sake of the evil 87 The mother who 
weeps for the loss of her child, is solely actuated by 
selfishness , she mourns because a pleasure is taken 
from her, and because she sees a void difficult to fill 
up 88 So it is, that the loftiest vntues, as well as the 
meanest vices, aic equally caused by the pleasure we 
find in the exercise of them 89 This is the great mover 
and originator of all Evci) thing that we have, and 
every thing that wo aro, we owe to the external world , 
noi is Man himself aught else except what he is made 
by the objects which sui round him 90 

The viows put forward m this celebrated vtoik I have 
stated at some length , not so much on account of the 
ability with which they aio advocated, as on account of 
the cduo they furnish to the movements of a most re- 
maikablc age Indeed, so completely did they harmomze 
with the prevailing tendencies, that they not only 
quickly obtained for then author a vast European 
reputation , 91 but, during many years, they continued tc 
increase in influence, and, m France in particular, they 
exercised gieat sway 98 As that nas tho country m 


86 De r&pnt, yol u p 45 
He sums up ' il b’ensuit que 
ainsi que l’avance, l'or- 
gueil, l’ambition ot lee autres 
passions, est 1 eflfU nmn&liat de 
la sensibiliti physique' 

fiT * II lui aussi impossible 
d'aimer le bun pour lo bien, que 
d’aimer lo in il pour lc mal ' Ibid 
\ol ] p 73 
88 find yol il p 249 
m find vol li p 58 
M ‘Nous Gommes umqueniont 
ce que nous font les objets qui 
nous environnent ’ Ibid vol n 
p 306 

81 Saint Sunn, a zealous oppo- 
nent of HebAtius, admits that 
les Strangers log plus iminents 


p ir lc urs digmtia ou par leurs 
luini^res, ddsuaient d’etre mtro- 
duits chez un philosophe dont 
le nom rit.entissait dans toute 
1 V urope ’ Biog Umv vol xx 
p 33 

92 Hrissot (Mtmoire*, vol i p 
339) sajs, that in 1775, ‘ le sys- 
t&iuo d’Huhikius in ait alors la 
plus grande vogue ’ Turgot, who 
wrote agunst it, complains that 
it was piaised 4 avec une sorte de 
fureur' ( (Euvrcs de Turgot , vol 
ix p 297), and Georgel ( Me - 
moires , vol u p 25G) sa>s, ‘ce 
livre, 6cnt avec un style plem de 
i li ileur et damages, se trouvoit 
sur toutos les toilettes ’ 
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which they arose, so also was it the country to which 
they were best adapted Madame Dudeffand, who passed 
her long life m the midst of French society, and was 
one of the keenest observers of her time, has expressed 
this with great happiness The work of Helvetius, she 
says, is popular, since ho is the man who has told to all 
their own secret 93 

True it was, that, to the contemporaries of Helvetius, 
his views, notwithstanding their immense popularity, 
bore the appearance of a secret , because the connexion 
between them and the general mai ch of events was, as 
yet, but dimly perceived To us, however, who, after 
this interval of time, can examine the question with the 
resources of a larger experience, it is obvious how such 
a system met the wants of an age of which it was the 
exponent and tho mouthpieco That Helvetius must 
have carried with him the sympathies of his country- 
men, is clear, not only from the evidence we have of Ins 
success, but also from a more comprehensive view of 
the genci al complexion of those times Even while he 
was still pursuing Ins labours, and only four years 
before he published them, a woik appeared in France, 
which, though displaying greater ability, and possessing 
a higher influence than that of Helvetius, did, never- 
theless, point in exactly the same direction I allude to 
the great metaphysical treatise by Condillac, m many 
lespects one of the most remarkable productions of the 
eighteenth centuty , and the authority of which, dining 
two generations, was so irresistible, that, without some 
acquaintance with it, wc cannot possibly understand 
the nature of those complicated movements by which 
the French Revolution was brought about 

In 1754, 94 Condillac put forth his celebrated work 

95 ‘ D’ailleure le si&cle de Lotus a similar sentiment in Mem de 
XV se reconnut dans l'ouvrage Boland \ vol i p 104 The rela- 
d’Helv&ius, et on pr&te a Mme tion of Helv6tius’s work to the 
Dudeffand ce mot fin et profond prevailing philosophy is noticed 
“ C’est un homme qui a dit le m Comtes Philos Pos vol ui. 
secret de tout le monde ” * Cou- pp 791, 792 vol v pp 744, 
sin, Hut de la Philos I &6ne, 745 

vol ui p 201 Compare Corresp 94 Bug Umv vol ix p «*99 
dc Dudeffand, vol l p xxn , and 
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on the mind , the very title of which was a proof ot the 
bias with which it was written Although this piofound 
thinker aimed at nothing less than an exhaustive 
analysis of the human faculties, and although he is pro- 
nounced by a veiy able, but hostile cntic, to be the only 
metaphysician France produced during the eighteenth 
century , 95 still he found it utterly impossible to escape 
fiom those tendencies towards the external winch 
governed his own age The consequence was, that he 
called his work a 1 Treatise on Sensations ,’ 96 and m it 
he peremptorily asserts, that every thing we know is 
the result of sensation , by which lie means the effect 
produced on us by the action of the external world 
Whatever may be thought of the accuracy of this 
opinion, theie can bo no doubt that it is enforced with a 
closeness and sevei lty of reasoning which deserves the 
highest piaise To examine, however, the arguments 
by which his view is suppoited, would lead to a dis- 
cussion foreign to my present object, which is, merely 
to point out the relation between his philosophy and the 
goneral temper ot his contemporaries Without, there- 
foie, pietending to anything like a cntical examination 
of this celebrated book, I will simply bring together the 
essential positions on which it is based, in order to 
illustrate the haimony between it and tho intellectual 
habits of the age m which it appealed 97 

The materials fiom which the philosophy of Condillac 
was originally diawn, were contained m the great work 
published by Locke about sixty yeais before tins time 
But though much of what was most essential was 
borrowed from the English philosopher, there was one 
very important point in which the disciple differed from 
his master And tins difference is strikingly charac- 

84 1 Condillac tst le mctaphysi- 87 On the immense influence 
cien frames du XVIII* ei&cle ' of Condillac, compare Benouard, 
Cousin, Hist de la Philos I s6ne, Hist de la Medecine, vol u. 
vol in p 83 p 355, Cuvier, Eloges, vol m 

88 ‘Traits dee Sensations,’ p 387 , Broussais , Cours de 
which, as M CouBin says, is, Phrenologie, pp 45, 68-71,829, 
* sans Lomparaison, le chcf-d’ceu- Pinel , A! tin Mentale , p 94 , 
rre de Condillac * Hist de la Brown's Philot of the Mind, p 
Philos II nhne, vol n p 77 212 
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tenstic of tho direction which the French intellect was 
now taking Locke, with some looseness of expression, 
and possibly with some looseness of thought, had as- 
serted the separate existence of a power of reflection, 
and had maintained that by means of that power the 
products of sensation became available 98 Condillac, 
moved by the prevailing temper of his own time, would 
not hear of such a distinction He, like most of his 
contemporaries, was jealous of any claim which in- 
creased the authority of the internal, and weakened 
that of the external He, therefore, altogether rejects 
the faculty of reflection as a source of our ideas , and 
this partly because it is but the channel through which 
ideas run from the senses, and partly because in its 
origm it is itself a sensation 99 Therefore, according to 
him, tho only question is as to the way m which our 
contact with nature supplies us with ideas For m this 
scheme, the faculties of man are solely caused by the 
operation of his senses The judgments which we form 
are, says Condillac, often ascribed to tho hand of the 
Deity , a convenient mode of reasoning, which has only 
ansen from the difficulty of analyzing them 100 By 
considering how our judgments actually anse, we can 
alone remove these obscurities The fact is, that 
the attention wo give to an object is nothing but the 


08 Whether or not Locke held 
that reflection is an independent 
as well as a separate faculty, is 
uncertain , because passages 
could bo quoted from his writings 
to prove either the affirmative or 
the negative Dr Whewell 
justly remarks, that Locke uses 
the word so vaguely as to 4 allow 
his disciples to make of his doc- 
trines what they please ’ History 
of Moral Philosophy, 1852,p 71 
w 4 Locke distingue deux 
sources de nos ldfos, lea sens et 
la reflexion II seroit plus exact de 
n’en reconnoitre qu'une, soitparce- 
quo la reflexion n'est dans son 
pnncipe quo la sensation meme, 


fcoit parce qu’elle est moina la 
source dee ld^es quo le canal par 
lequel elles d&oulent des sens ’ 
Condillac , Traitk des Sensations , p 
13 see also, at pp 19, 216, the 
way m which sensation becomes 
reflection , and the summing up, 
at p 416, ‘que toutos nos con- 
noissances viennent dos sens, et 
particuli6rement du toucher ’ 
loa He says of MaUehranche 
( TrattS des Sensations , p 312), 
4 ne pouvant comprendre com- 
ment nous formenons nous- 
monies ces jugemens, ll les attn- 
bue A Diea , manure de raisonner 
fort commode, et presque toujoui* 
la msource des philosophes ’ 
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sensation which that object excites , 101 and what we call 
abstract ideas are merely different ways of being atten- 
tive 103 Ideas bemg thus generated, the subsequent 
process is very simple To attend to two ideas at the 
same time, is to compare them , so that comparison is 
not a result of attention, but is rather the attention it- 
self 103 This at once gives us the faculty of judging, 
because directly we institute a comparison, wo do of 
necessity form a judgment 104 Thus, too, memory is a 
transformed sensation, 105 while the imagination is 
nothing but memory, which, being carried to its highest 
possible vivacity, makes what is absent appear to be 
present 106 The impressions we receive from the ex- 
ternal world being, theicfoie, not tho cause of our 
faculties, but being tho faculties themselves, the con- 
clusion to which we are driven is inevitable It follows, 
says Condillac, that m man nature is tho beginning of 
all , that to nature we owe the whole of our knowledge , 
that we only instruct ourselves according to lior lessons , 
and that tho entire aifc of reasoning consists in con- 
tinuing tho work which she lias appointed us to per- 
form 107 

It is so impossible to mistake the tendency of these 
mows, that 1 need not attempt to estimate their result 


' 01 ‘Mais a pane jam to la 
me sur un objet, que lea sensa- 
tions p irhuilfeies que fen ret,ois 
sont l’attention menie que je lui 
donne* Traxtb des Sensation^, 

p 16 

102 1 Ne sont quo differences 
niam&res <1 etio attentif ’ p 122 
*D&9 qu’il ya doubh atten- 
tion, ll > a comparaison , car 6tro 
attentif k deux ufees ou les com- 
parer, e’est la memo chose ’ p 
17 

,M 1 D&s qu’il ya comparaison, 
ll y a jugement ’ p 66 

lft4 ‘ La ufemoiro n’est done que 
lasenaition transform^©' p 17 
Compare p 61 


109 ^imagination cst la m& 
moire memo, parvenue a toute la 
vivacite dont elle e^t susceptible * 
p 73 4 Or j’ri appel6 imagma 

tion cette memoire vive qui fait 
paroitre present co qui ost ab 
sent ’ p *246 

,#T 4 11 rtaulte do cette v<bit6, 
que la nature commence tout en 
nous aussi ai-je d6montr6 que, 
dans le principe ou dans le com- 
mencement, nos connoissances 
sont umquement son ouvrage, 
que nous ne nous instnusons 
que d’aprfes ses lemons, et que tout 
l’art de raisonner consist© k con- 
tinuer commo elle nous a fait 
commencer* p 178 
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otherwise than by measuring the extent to which they 
were adopted Indeed, the zeal with which they were 
now earned into every department of knowledge, can 
only surprise those who, being led by their habits of 
mind to study history m its separate fragments, have not 
accustomed themselves to consider it as an united whole, 
and who, therefore, do not perceive that m every great 
epoch there is some one idea at work, which is more 
powerful than any other, and which shapes the events of 
the time and determines their ultimate issue In France, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, this 
idea was, the inferiority of the internal to the external 
It was this dangerous but plausible principle which 
drew the attention of men from the church to the state , 
which was seen m Helvetius the most celebrated of the 
French moiahsts, and m Condillac the most celebrated 
of the French metaphysicians It was this same 
principle which, by increasing, if I may so say, the 
reputation of Natuie, induced the ablest thinkers to 
devote themselves to a study of her laws, and to 
abandon those other pursuits which had been popular in 
the preceding age In consequence of this movement, 
such wondeiful additions were mado to every branch of 
physical science, that more new truths concerning the 
external woi Id were discovered m Fiance during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century than during all the 
previous periods put together The details of these 
discoveries, so far as they have been subservient to the 
general purposes of civilization, will be related in 
another place , at present I will mdicate only the most 
prominent, m order that tho reader may understand the 
course of the subsequent argument, and may see the 
connexion between them and tho French Revolution 
Taking a general view of the external world, we may 
say, that the three most important forces by which the 
operations of nature are effected, are heat, light, and 
electricity , including under this last magnetic and 
galvanic phenomena On all these subjects, the French, 
for the first time, now exerted themselves with signal 
success In regard to heat, not only were the materials 
for snbsequent induction collected with indefatigable 
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industry, but before that generation passed away, the 
induction was actually made , for while the laws of its 
ladiation were worked out by Prevost , 108 those of its 
conduction were established by Fourier, who, just before 
the Revolution, employed himself in raising thermotics 
to a science by the deductive application of that cele- 
brated mathematical theory which he contrived, and 
which still bears his name 109 In regard to electricity, 
it is enough to notice, during the same period, the im- 
portant experiments of D’Alibard, followed by those 
vast labours of Coulomb, which brought electrical 
phenomena under the jurisdiction of the mathematics, 
and thus completed what CBpinus had already pre- 
pared 110 As to the laws of light, those ideas were now 
accumulating which rendered possible the great steps 
that, at tho close of the century, were taken by Malus, 
and still later by Fresnel 111 Both of these eminent 
Frenchmen not only made important additions to our 


108 Compare Boue.ll on Radiant 
Heat, p 261, in Second Rep of 
Brit Assoc , Whew ell’s History 
of Sciences , vol n p 626, and 
hi 8 Philosophy, vol i pp 339, 
340 Pr< vost was professor at 
Grene\a but bis great news 
were followed up in France by 
Dulong and Petit , and the cele- 
brated theory of dew by Ur Wells 
is merely an apphcation ot them 
HerscheVs Nat Philosophy , pp 
163, 315, 316 Respecting the 
further prosecution of these in- 
quiries, and om present know- 
ledge of ridiant heat, see Liebig 
and Kopp's Reports, vol i p 79, 
vol ut p 30, vol iv p 45 

109 On Fourier’s mathematical 
theory of conduction, see Comte , 
Philos Positive , vol i pp 142, 
175, 345, 346, 351, vol n pp 
453, 551 , Prout’s Bridgewater 
Treatise , pp 203, 204, Kelland 
on Ileat, p 6, in Brit Assoc for 
1841, Erman's Siberia, vol.\ p 
243, fhunbold's Cosmos , vol i 


p 169, Hitchcock? s Geology, p 
198, Pouilkt , Mbnens de Phy- 
sique, li 696, 697 

110 Coulomb's memoirs on elec- 
tricity and magnetism were pub- 
lished from 1782 to 1789 Fifth 
Report of Brit Assoc p 4 Com- 
pare In big and Kopp’s Reports , 
vol in p 128 , and on his re- 
lation to CEpinus, who wrote 
in 1759, see WhcweWs Indue 
Sciences, vol ill pp 24-26, 35, 
36, and Hauy, Trade de Miner a- 
logxe, vol m p 44, vol iv p 14 
There is a still fuller account of 
what was effected by Coulomb in 
M Pouillet s able work, Piemens 
de Physique, vol i part n pp 
63-79, 130-135 
1,1 Fresnel belongs to the pre- 
sent century , but M Biot says 
that the researches of Malus 
began before the passage of the 
Rhine in 1797 Btofs Life of 
Malus , in Biog Untv vol xxvi 
p 412 
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knowledge ol double refraction, but Malue disco vexed 
tlie polarization of light, undoubtedly the most splendid 
contribution received by optical science since the 
analysis of the solar rays 112 It was also in consequence 
of this, that Fresnel began those profound researches 
which placed on a solid basis that great undulatory 
theory of which Hooke, Huygens, and above all Young, 
aie to be deemed the founders, and by which the cor- 
puscular theory of Newton was finally overthrown 113 
Thus much as to the progress of French knowledge 
respecting those parts of nature which are in themselves 
invisible, and of which we cannot tell whether they have 
a matenal existence, or whether they are mere condi- 
tions and properties of other bodies 114 The immense 
value of these discoveries, as increasing the number of 


113 Poudlet, Elenuns de Phy- 
stque,,vo\ u part n pp 484,514, 
Report of Brit Assoc for 18i2, 
p 314, Leshds Nat Philos p 83, 
Whewdls Hist of Sciences , vol n 
pp 408-410, Philos of Sciences, 
vol l p 350, vol li p 25 , 
HersckeCs Nat Philos p 258 
113 The struggle between these 
rival theories, and the ease with 
which a man of such immense 
powers as Young was put down, 
and, as it were, suppressed, by 
those ignorant pretenders who 
presumed to criticize him, will be 
i elated in another part of this 
work, as a valuable illustration 
of the history and habits of the 
English raind At present the 
controversy is finished, so far as 
the advocates of emission are 
concerned , but there are still 
difficulties on the other side, 
which should have prevented Dr 
Whewell from expressing himself 
with such extreme positiveness 
on an unexhausted subject This 
able writer says ‘The undulatory 
theory of light, the only discovery 
which can stand by the side of 


the theory of universal gravita 
tion, as a doctrine belonging to 
the same order, for its generality, 
its fertility, and its certainty' 
WhcweWs Hist of the Indue 
Sciences, vol n p 425, see also 
p 508 

1,4 As to the supposed impos- 
sibility of conceiving the exist- 
ence of matter without properties 
which give rise to forces (note m 
Paget s lectures on Pathology , 
1 853, vol i p 61), there are two 
reasons which prevent me from 
attaching much weight to it 
First, a conception which, in one 
stage of knowledge, is called im- 
possible, becomes, in a later stage, 
perfectly easy, and so natural aa 
to be often termed necessary. 
Secondly, however indissoluble 
the connexion may appear be- 
tween force and matter, it was 
not found fatal to the dynamical 
theoiy of Leibnitz , it has not 
prevented other eminent thinkers 
from holding similar views , and 
the arguments of Berkeley, though 
constantly attacked, have nevei 
been refuted 
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known truths, is incontestable but, at the same time, 
another class of discoveries was made, which, dealing 
more palpably with the visible world, and being also 
more easily undei stood, produced more immediate re- 
sults, and, as I shall presently show, exercised a remark- 
able million ce m strcngtlicnmg that democratic tendency 
which accompanied the Ficnch Revolution It is im- 
possible, within the limits I have assigned to myself, to 
give anything like an adequate notion of the marvellous 
activity with which the French now pushed their re- 
searches into every department of the oiganic and in- 
organic world , still it is, I think, practicable to com- 
press into a few pages such a summary of the more 
salient points as will afford the reader some idea of what 
was done by that generation of great thinkers which 
flourished in France during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy 

If we confine our view to the globe we inhabit, it 
must be allowed that chemistry and geology are the two 
sciences which not only oflei the fairest piomise, but 
already contain the hugest generalizations The reason 
of this will become clear, if wo attend to the ideas on 
which these two great subjects are based The idea of 
chemist^, is the study of composition , 115 the idea of 
geology, is the study of position The object of the first 
is, to learn the laws which govern the propeitics of 
matter , the object of tlio second is, to learn the laws 
which govern its locality In chemistry, wo expenment , 
in geology, we observe In chemistry, we deal with 
the molecular arrangement of the smallest atoms , 116 
in geology, with the cosmological arrangement of the 
largest masses Hence it is that the chemist by his 
minuteness, and the geologist by Ins giandeur, touch 

1,5 Every chemical decomposi the atomic theory, is, properly 
tion being only a new form of speaking, an hypothesis, and not 
composition Robin it Verdetl , a theory but hyjpothesis though 
Ghimue Anatomique , vol 1 pp it be, it is by its aid that we 
455, 456, 498 ‘de tout cela il wield the doctrine of definite 
rAeulte, que la dissolution est un proportions, the comer stone of 
eas particular des combinaisons ’ chemistry 

'• What is erroneously called 
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the two extremes of the material universe , and, 
starting from these opposite points, have, as I could 
easily prove, a constantly mcreasmg tendency to bung 
under their own authority sciences which have at 
present an independent existence, and which, for the 
sake of a division of labour, it is still convenient to 
study separately , though it must be the business of 
philosophy, properly so called, to integrate them into a 
complete and cflective whole Indeed it is obvious, that 
if we knew all the laws of the composition of matter, 
and likewise all the laws of its position, we should like- 
wise know all the changes of which matter is capable 
spontaneously, that is, when uninterrupted by the mind 
of man E\ cry phenomenon winch any given substance 
presents must be caused either by something taking 
place m the substance, or else by something taking 
place out of it, but acting upon it, while what occuis 
within must be explicable by its own composition, 
and what occurs without must be duo to its position in 
relation to tho objects by which it is affected This is 
an exhaustive statement of every possible contmgency, 
and to one of these two classes of laws every thing must 
be refeirible, even those mysterious forces which, whe- 
ther they be emanations from matter, or whether they 
be m rely properties of mattei, must m an ultimate 
analysis depend either on the internal arrangement, or 
else on the external locality of their physical antece- 
dents However convenient, therefoie, it may be, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to speak of vital 
principles, imponderable fluids, and elastic Bothers, such 
terms can only be provisional, and are to be considered 
as mere names foi that lesiduo of unexplained facts, 
which it will be tho business of future ages to bring 
under generalisations wide enough to cover and include 
the whole 

These ideas of composition and of position being thus 
the basis of all natural science, it is not surprising that 
chemistry and geology, which are their best, but still 
their insufficient representatives, should in modem times 
have made more progress than any other of the great 
branches of human knowledge Although the chemists 
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and geologists have not yet risen to the full height of 
their respective subjects , 117 there are few things more 
curious than to note the way m which, during the last 
two generations, they have been rapidly expanding their 
views — encroaching on topics with which, at first sight, 
they appeared to have no concern — making other 
branches of inquiry ti lbutary to their own — and collect- 
ing fiom every quarter that intellectual wealth which, 
long hidden m obscure corners, bad been wasted m the 
cultivation of special and inferior pm suits This, as 
being one of the great intellectual characteristics of the 
present age, I shall heieafter examine at considerable 
length , but what I have now to show is, that m theso 
two vast sciences, which, though still very imperfect, 
must eventually bo supenoi to all others, the fust im- 
poitant steps weio made by Frenchmen during the latter 
half of the eighteenth con tiny 

That we owe to France the existence of chemistiy as 
a science, will bo admitted by everyone who uses the 
word science in the sense m winch alone it ought to bo 
understood, namely, as a body of generalizations sc 
lnefiagably ti no, that, though they may bo subsequently 
coveied by Inglici generalizations, they cannot bo o\er- 
thrown by them , in other words, generalizations which 
may bo absoi bed, but not refuted Jn this point of view, 
thcio aio m the histoiy of chemistry only ihiee great 
stages The first stage was the destruction ot the 
phlogistic theory, and the establishment, upon its rums, 
of the doctrines of oxidation, combustion and respira- 
tion The second stage was the establishment ot tho 
principle of definite proportions, and the application to 
it of the atomic hypothesis The third stage, abo\e 
which we have not yet risen, consists in the union ot 
chemical and electrical laws, and in the progress we are 
making towards fusing into one generalization their 
separate phenomena Winch of these three stages was 
m its own ago the most valuable, is not now the ques- 
tion , but it is certain that the first of them was the 

m Many of them being still raistry, by the hypothesis of vital 
fettered, in geology, by the hypo- forces, 
thesis of catastrophes, in che- 
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work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the French 
chemists Before him several important points had 
been cleared up by the English chemists, whose experi- 
ments ascertained the existence of bodies formerly un- 
known The links, however, to connect the facts, were 
still wanting , and until Lavoisier entered the field, 
there were no generalizations wide enough to entitle 
chemistry to be called a science , or, to speak more pro- 
perly, the only large generalization commonly received 
was that by Stahl, which the great Frenchman proved 
to be not only imperfect, but altogether inaccurate A 
notice of the vast discoveries of Lavoisier will be found 
m many well-known books 118 it is enough to say, that 
he not only worked out the laws of the oxidation of 
bodies and of their combustion, but that he is the author 
of the true theory of respiration, the purely chemical 
character of which he List demonstrated , thus laying 
tho foundation of those views lespeotmg the functions 
of food, which the German chemists subsequently de- 
veloped, and which, as I have proved m the second 
chapter of tins Introduction, may be applied to solve 
some groat problems m the history of Man The merit 
of this was so obviously due to France, that though the 
system now established was quickly adopted m other 
countries , 119 it received the namo of the French che- 
mistry 120 At the same time, the old nomenclatuio 
being full of old errors, a new one was requned, and 
here again France took the initiative, since this great 

118 See, for instanco, Cuvier, far as England is concerned ‘He, 
Progrh des Sciences, vol i pp 32- first of all his contemporaries, did 
34, 40, lAebig' s Litters on Che - justice to the rival theory recently 
mistry, p 282 , Turner's Chemistry, proposed by Las oisier ’ 

vol l pp 184, 185, Braude's 1,0 * La chnme franyaiso 

Chemistry , \ol i pp lxxxv - Thomson's Hist of Chemistry, 
ixxxix 302, Ihoir^son's Animal vol u pp 101,130 On the ex- 
Chcmistry, pp 520, 634, and a eitement caused by Lavoisier’s 
great part of the second volume of mows, see a lc tter which Jefferson 
his History of Chemistry , also wrote in Pans, in 1789, printed 
Muller's Physiol vol l pp 90, partly m 2 hiclcr's Life of J offer- 
323 son, vol l pp 314,315, and at 

119 According to Mr Harcouit length m Jefferson's Correspond 
{Brit Assoc {Report for 1839, p vol n pp 453—455 

10), Cavendish has this merit, so 
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reformation was begun by four of her most eminent 
chemists, who floimshcd only a few years before the 
Revolution 121 

While one division of the French thinkers was re- 
ducing to order tho apparent irregularities of chemical 
phenomena, another division of them was pei forming 
precisely the same service for geology The first step 
towards popularizing this noble study was taken by 
BufTon, who, in the middle of tho eighteenth century, 
broached a geological theory, which, though not quite 
original, excited attention by its eloquence, and by tho 
lofty speculations with which ho connected it 122 This 
was followed by the moie special but still impoi tan t 
labours of Rouelle, Desmaiest, Dolomieu, and Mont- 
losier, who, in less than forty years, effected a complete 
revolution in tho ideas of Frenchmen, by famihaiizmg 
them wnth tho strange conception, that the smface of 
our planet, even whcio it appears perfectly stable, is 
constantly undergoing most extensive changes It began 
to bo undci stood, that this perpetual flux takes place 

121 ‘Thefiist ittempt to form a ancients, the real founder of the 

systematic chemical nomenclature doctrine appears to have been 
u is madeb} Lavoisier, Bert hollet, Descartes See Bordas Demouhn, 
G de Morveau, and Tourcroy, Cartesuimsme, Pans, 1843, vol i 
soon after the discovery of oxy- p 312 There is an unsatisfactory 
gen gas * Turner’s Chemistry , note on this in Prichards Physic 
vol l p 127 Cuvier (Progrls cal Hist vol i p 100 Comparo 
dis Sciences, vol i p 39) and Experimental Hist of Cold t tit 17, 
Robin et Verdeil ( Chimie Anato- in Boylds Works, vol n p 308 , 
mique, vol l pp 602, 603) ascribe Brewster's lAfe of Newton, vol n 
the chief merit to De Morveau p 100 On the central heat of 
Thomson says (Hist of Chemistry , thePythagore ins, see Tennemann, 
vol n p 133) ‘This new no- Gesch dcr Philos vol l p 149, 
menclature very soon made its and as to the central Are men- 
wiv into e\ery part of Europe, tioned m the so-called Oracles of 
and became the common languagt Zoroaster, see Beausobre, Hist de 
of chemists, in spite of the preju- Manichle , vol n p 152 But the 
dices entertained against it, and complete ignorance of the ancients 
the opposition which it eveiy respecting geology made these 
where met with ’ views nothing but guesses Com- 

122 The fimous central heat of pare some sensible remarks in 
Buflbn is often supposed to have Matters Hist de CEcole d Alex- 
been taken from Leibnitz , but, andne , vol u p 282 

though vaguely taught by the 
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not only in those paits of nature which are obviously 
feeble and evanescent, but also m those which seem to 
possess every element of strength and permanence, such 
as the mountains of granite which wall the globe, and 
are the shell and encasement in which it is held As 
soon as the mind became habituated to this notion of 
universal change, the tune was ripe for the appearance 
of some great thinker, who should generalize the scat- 
tered observations, and form them into a science, by 
connecting them with some othei department of know- 
ledge, of which the laws, or, at all events, the empirical 
uniformities, had been aheady ascertained 

It was at this point, and while the inquiries of geolo- 
gists, notwithstanding their value, wcio still crude and 
unsettled, that the sulqect was taken up by Cuvier, one 
of the gioatesfc naturalists Europe has cvei pioduced A 
few others there are who have sui passed him in depth, 
but m comprehensiveness it would bo liatd to find lus 
superior, and tho immense range of his studies gave 
him a peculiar advantage in surveying the operations 
and dependencies of the external world 123 This re- 
maikable man is unquestionably tho founder of geology 
as a science, since he is not only tho first who saw tho 
necessity of bnngmgto bear upon it the generalizations 
of comparative anatomy, but ho is also tho first who 
actually, executing this great idea, succeeded in coordi- 
nating tho study of the strata of tho eartli with tho 
study of tho fossil animals found m thorn 124 Shortly 


m This comprehensiveness of 
Cuvier is justly remarked by M 
Flourens as the loading charac- 
teristic of his mind Flourens , 
Hist dee Travaux de Cuvier, pp 
76, 142, 306 ‘cequi caract6rise 
partout M Cuvier, e’est l’espnt 
viste ’ 

124 Hence he is called by Mr 
Owen, ‘the founder of palaeonto- 
logical science ' Owen on FossU 
Mammalia , m Report of Brit 
Assoa, for 1843, p 208 It was 
in 1796 that there were thus 
‘opened to him entirely new 
VOL II 


views of the theory of the earth ’ 
p 209 See also BakeweWs Geo- 
logy, p 368 , and Milne Kdwarda , 
Zoologie, pirtu p 279 The im- 
portance of this step is becoming 
more evident meryyear, and it 
has been justly remarked, that 
without palaeontology there would 
be, properly speaking, no geology 
Balfour's Botany, 1849, p 691 
Sir R Murchison ( Sduna, 1854, 
p 366) Bays, ‘it is essentially the 
study of organic remains which 
has led to the clear subdivi- 
sion of the vast mass of older 
B B 
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before Lis researches were published, many valuable 
facts had indeed been collected respecting the separate 
strata, the pi unary formations being investigated by 
the Germans, the secondary ones by the English 12& 
But these observations, notwithstanding their merit, 
were isolated , and they lacked that vast conception 
which gave unity and grandeur to the whole, by con- 
necting inquiries concerning the inorganic changes of 
the surface of the globe with other inquiries concerning 
the organic changes of the animals the surface con- 
tained 

llow completely this immense step is due to France, 
is evident not only from the part played by Cuvier, but 
also from the admitted fact, that to the French we owe 
our knowledge respecting tertiary strata , 126 m which the 
organic remains are most numerous, and the general 
analogy to our present state is most intimate 127 Another 
circumstance may likewise be added, as pointing to the 


rooks, which weie there formerly 
merged under t he unmeaning term 
“ Griunun ke ” ’ In the same able 
work, p 465, wo are told that, *in 
surveying the whole series of for- 
mations, the practical geologist is 
fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that there has, at all periods, 
subsisted a very intimate con- 
nexion between the existence, or, 
at all events, the preservation of 
animals, and the media m which 
they have been fossilized ’ For 
in instance of this in the old red 
sandstone, soe p 329 

144 Whew ell's Hist of Sciences, 
vol in p 679 , IjycWs Gcol p 
59 Indeed gneiss received its 
name from the Germans Bake - 
welVs Gcol p 108 

128 Compare Conybeare's Re- 
port on Geology , p 371 (Brit 
As^oc for 1832), with Bakewelfs 
Geol pp 367, 368, 419, and 
LyeUs Geol p 59 

127 In the oldor half of the 
secondary rocks, mammals are 


haidlj to be found, and they do 
not become common until the 
tertiary Murchison's Siluna, 
pp 466, 467 , and Strickland on 
Ornithology , p 210 ( Brit Assoc 
for 1844) So, too, in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, many of the plants 
in the tertian strata belong to 
genera still existing , but this is 
rarely the case with the se- 
condary strata, while in the 
pnmaiy strata, even the families 
are different to those now found 
on the earth Balfour's Botany, 
pp 592, 593 Compare Wilson’B 
additions to Jussieu's Botany, 
1819, p 716, and for further 
illustration of this remarkable 
liw of the relation between ad- 
vancing time and diminished 
similarity, a law suggesting the 
most curious speculations, see 
Hitchcock? s Geology , p 21 , 
LyelCs Geology , p 183, and 
Owen s Lectures on the Inverte 
brata , 1855, pp 38, 576 
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same conclusion Tins is, that the first application of 
the principles of comparative anatomy to the study of 
fossil bones was also the woik of a Frenchman, the 
celebrated Daubenton Hitherto these bones had been 
the object of stupid wonder , so mo say mg that they 
were rained from heaven, others saying that they were 
the gigantic limbs of the ancient patriarchs, men who 
were believed to be tall because they woro known to be 
old 128 Such idle conceits were for ever destroyed by 
Daubenton, m a Memoir he published m 17G2 , m with 
which, however, we are not now concerned, except that 
it is evidence of the state of the Fiench mind, and is 
woi th noting as a precursor of the discoveries of Cuvier 
By this union of geology and anatomy, there was first 
introduced into the study of nature a clear conception 
of tlio magnificent doctrine of universal change, while 
at the same time thei e grew up by its side a conception 
equally steady of the regularity with which the changes 
aie accomplished, and of the inideviatmg laws by 
which the) are governed Similar ideas had no doubt 
been occasionally held m pi eceding ages , hut the great 
Fienchinen of the eighteenth century wore the first who 
applied them to the entire structure of the globe, and 
who thus prepared the way for that still higher view 
for wlucli their minds weic not yet npc, 130 but to winch 


18 Mr Geoffrey Saint Hilaire 
( Anomalies de T Organisation, 
vol 1 pp 121-127) has collected 
some evidence respecting the 
opinions formerly held on these 
subjects Among other instances, 
he mentions a learned man named 
Hcnrion, an academician, and, I 
suppose, a theologian, who in 
1718 published a work, in which 
4 ll assignait K Adam cent vingt- 
trois pieds neuf polices , ' Noah 
being twenty feet shorter, and so 
on The bones of elephants 
were sometimes taken for giants 
see a pleasant circumstance in 
Cuner , Hist des Sciences , part n 
p 43 


*” ‘ Daubenton a le premier 
ddtruit toutes ces idtas, il ale 
premier appliqu6 1’anatomie com- 
pare a 1 1 determination de ces 
os Le mdmoire oii Dau- 
benton a tent6, pour la premifero 
fois, \d solution de co probl&ne 
important est de 1762 * Flouren i, 
Travaux de Cuvier , pp 36, 37 
Agassiz ( Report on Fossil Fishes , 
p 82, Bnt Assoc for 1842) 
claims this merit too exclusively 
for Curie?*, overlooking the 
earlier researches of Daubenton , 
and the same mistake is mode ir 
Hitchcockfs Geol p 249, and in 
BakewclFs Geol p 384 

,H0 Even Cuvier held the do<^ 


B B 2 
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m our own time tlie most advanced thinkers are rapidly 
ns mg For it is now beginning to be understood, that 
since every addition to knowledge affords fresh proof 
of the regulai lty with which all tlio changes of nature 
are conducted, we aie bound to believe that the same 
regulai it} existed long before oui little planet assumed 
its piesent foira, and long befoic man trod the surface 
of the earth We huvo the most abundant evidence 
that the movements incessantly occurring in the mate- 
nal woild have a cliaractci of uniformity, and this 
uniformity is so cleaily inaihod, that m astronomy, the 
most pei feet of all the sciences, wo are able to pi edict 
events many yeais befoie they actually happen, nor 
can any ono doubt, that if on other subjects our science 
weie equally advanced, oui pmlictions would be equally 
ace ui ate It is, theuioie, clear, that the buiden of proof 
lies not on those who asseit tho eternal legnlaiity 
of nature, but lather on those who deny it , and who set 
up an miagmaiy period, to winch they assign an ima- 
ginary catastrophe, duimg which they say new laws 
woio introduced and a now ordci established Such 
gtatuitous assumptions, even if they eventually tin n out 
to be tiue, are in tho present state of knowledge un- 
warrantable, and ought to be rejected, as the last re- 
mains of those theological prejudices by which the 
march of cveiy science lias in its turn been hindered 
These and all analagous notions work a double mischief 
They aie mischievous, because they cnpplc the human 

trino of c itu&trophes , but, as Sir vol 1 p l. r »5 To this I m ly 
Chai Us L} ell says (PruicipUs of add, that Cuvier unconsciously 
Geolog?/, p 60), his own dis- prepared the way for disturbing 
tovorus supplied the meins of the old dogma of fixity of species, 
overthrowing it, and of firmliar- though lie himself clung to it to 
j7ing us with tho idea of con- the last See some observations, 
tenuity Indeed it was one of which are very remarkable, eon- 
the fossil observitions of Cuvier sideling the period when the} 
which first supplied the hnk be- were written, in Cabanis, Rap- 
tv, een reptiles, fishes, and cet v ports da Physique et du Moral, 
eeous mammals See Owen on pp 427,428 conclusions drawn 
Fossil Reptiles, pp 60, 198, Brit from Cuvier, which Cuvier would 
Assoc for 1841 , and compare hive himself rejected 
Car us s Comparative Anatomy, 
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mind by imposing limits to its inquiries , and above all 
they are mischievous, because they weaken that vast 
conception of continuous and uninterrupted law, which 
few indeed are able firmly to seize, but on which the 
highest generalizations ot futuie science must ulti- 
mately depend 

It is this deep conviction, that changing phenomena 
have unchanging laws, and that there are principles of 
order to which all appaient disorder may be referred, — 
it is this, which, m the seventeenth century, guided in 
a hunted field Bacon, Descartes, and Newton , which in 
the eighteenth century was applied to eveiy part of the 
material universe, and which it is the business of the 
nineteenth century to extend to tho history of the 
human intellect This last department of inquiry we 
owe chiefly to Geimany , for, with tho single exception 
of Vico, no one even suspected tho possibility of arnv- 
mg at complete gencializations respecting the progress 
of man, until shortly before tho Fiench Revolution, 
when the gi eat Geiman thmkeis began to cultivate 
this, the highest and most difficult of all studies But 
the French themselves were too much occupied ^ ith 
physical science fo pay attention to such matteis, 131 


181 Neither Montesquieu nor 
Turgot appear to have believed 
in the possibility of gcneializmg 
the pist, so as to predict the 
future , while as to Voltaire, the 
weakest point m Ins otherwise 
profound view of histoiy was his 
love of the old saying, that gieat 
events spring from Intle causes , 
a singular error for so compie- 
heii'>i\o a mind, because it de- 
pended on confusing cuises with 
conditions That i man like 
Voltaire should have commuted 
what now seems so gioss a 
blunder, is a mortifying n flec- 
tion for those who are iblo to 
appreciate Jus vast and pene- 
trating genius, and it may teach 
tho hi st of us a wholesomelesson 
This fallacy was avoided by Mon- 
tesquieu and Turgot, and the 


founer wntcr, in parhculir, dis- 
played such extraordinary abi- 
lity, that there can be little 
doubt, that had he lived at a 
liter period, and thus had tin 
means of employing in their full 
extent tho resources of political 
economy and physical science, he 
would have had the nonour not 
only of laying the basis, but also 
of i c irmg the btructuro of the 
philosophv of the histoiy of Man 
As it w is, lu filled in conceiving 
what is the im il object of every 
scientific inquiry, namely, tlia 
power ot foictclling the future 
and aftei his death, m 1 755, all 
the finest intellects in France, 
Voltaire alone excepted, concen 
trated their attention upon the 
study of natural phenomena 
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and speaking generally, wo may say that, in the eigh- 
teenth century, each of the three leading nations of 
Europe had a separate part to play England diffused 
a love of fi eedoru , France, a knowledge of physical 
science , while Gei many, aided m some degree by Scot- 
land, revived the study of metaphysics, and created the 
study of philosophic history To this classification 
some exceptions may of com so be made , but that these 
were the marked characteristics of the three countries, 
is certain After the death of Locke in 1704, and that 
of Newton in 1727, there was m England a singular 
dearth of great speculative thinkers , and this not 
becauso the ability was wanting, but because it was 
turned paitly into practical pursuits, partly into political 
contests I shall hereafter examine the causes of this 
peculiarity, and endeavour to ascertain tho extent to 
which it has influenced the fortunes of the country 
That the results were, on the whole, beneficial, I enter- 
tain no doubt , but they were unquestionably injurious 
to tlie progress of science, because they tended to divert 
it fi om all new truths, except those likely to produce 
obvious and practical benefit The consequence was, 
that though the English made several great discoveries, 
they did not possess, during seventy yeai s, a smgle man 
who took a really compiehensive view of tho pheno- 
mena of nature , not one who could bo compared with 
those illustrious thmkeis who in France refoimed every 
branch of physical knowledge Nor was it until moio 
than two generations aftei the death of Newton, that 
the first symptoms appeared of a remarkable reaction, 
which quickly displayed itself in nearly every depart- 
ment of tho national intellect In physics, it is enough 
to mention Dalton, Davy, and Young, each of whom 
was in his own field the founder of a new epoch , while 
on othci subjects I can only just infer, first, to tho in- 
fluence of the Scotch school , and, secondly, to that 
sudden and well-desei ved admiration for the Gorman 
literature of which Coleridge was the principal expo- 
nent, and which infused into the English mmd a taste 
for generalizations higher and more fcailess than any 
hitheito known Tho histoiy of this vast movement, 
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which began early in the nineteenth century, will bo 
traced in the future volumes of this work at present 
I merely notice it, as illustrating the fact, that until 
the movement began, the English, though superior to 
the French in several matters of extreme importance, 
were for many years inferior to them m those large and 
philosophic views, without which not only is the most 
patient industry of no avail, but even real discovoiios 
lose their proper value, for want of such habits of gene- 
ralization as would trace their connexion with each 
other, and consolidate their seveied fiagments into one 
vast system of complete and haimomous truth 

The interest attached to theso mqunies has induced 
me to treat them at greater length than I had intended , 
perhaps at greater length than is suitable to the sug- 
gestive and prepai atory character of this Introduction 
i3ut the extraordinary success with which the Fieuch 
now cultivated physical knowledge is so curious, on ac- 
count of its connexion with the Revolution, that I must 
mention a few more of its most prominent instances 
though, for the sake of bievity, I will confine myself 
to those three great divisions which, when put together, 
form what is called Natuial History, and m all of which 
we shall see that the most important steps were taken in 
France during the latter half of the eighteenth century 

In the first of those divisions, namely, the dopait- 
ment of zoology, wo owe to the Frenchmen of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy those generalizations which are still the 
highest this branch of knowledge has reached Taking 
zoology m the proper sonse of the term, it consists only 
of two parts, the anatomical part, which is its statics, 
and the physiological part, which is its dynamics the 
fii st referring to the structure of animals , the other, 
to their functions 133 Both of these were worked out, 

182 The line of demarcation is said by Cams ( Comparative 
between anatomy as statical, Anatomy , vol n p 3,56) and by 
and physiology as dynamical, is Sir Benjamin Biodie ( Lectures on 
clearly drawn by M Comte Pathology and Surgery , p 6) 
(Philos Positive , vol in p 303) comes nearly to the same thing 
and by MM Robin et Verdeil though expressed with less pro- 
( Chtmie Anatomique , vol l pp cision On the otner hand, 
11,12,40,102,188,434) What M Milne Edwards ( Zoologie , 
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nearly at the same tune, by Cuvier and Bichat , and 
the leading conclusions at which they arrived, remain, 
after the lapse of sixty years, undisturbed in their 
essential points In 1795, Cuvier laid down the great 
principle, that the study and classification of animals 
was to be, not as heretofore, with a view to external 
peculiarities, but with a view to internal organization , 
and that, theiefore, no real advance could be made in 
our knowledge except by extending the boundaries of 
comparative anatomy 133 This step, simple as it now 
appears, was of immense importance, since by it zoology 
was at once rescued fiom the hands of the observer, 
and tbiown into those of the experimenter the conse- 
quence of which has been the attainment of that preci- 
sion and accuracy of detail, which experiment alone can 
give, and which is eveiy way superior to such popular 
facts as observation supplies By thus indicating to 
naturalists the true path of inquiry, by accustoming 
them to a close and severe method, and by teaching 
them to despise thoso vague descnptions m which they 
had foimeily delighted, Cuviei laid the foundation of 
a progress which, during the last sixty years, has sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations Tins, then, is 
the real soi nee rendered by Cuvier, that he overthrew 
the attificial system which tho genius of Linnaeus had 
raised up, 134 and substituted in its place that fai superior 
scheme which gave the freest scope to future inquiry , 
since, accoidmg to it, all systems are to be deemed im- 
part i p 9) calls phj Biology * la cctte obligitnon me pnt un 
science de la vie,’ which, it true, temps considerably je (Iub faire 
would simply pro\ ft that there is maicher de fiont l’anatomie et 
no physiology at all, for there la zoologie, It b diB&ectiouB et le 
certainly is at present no science classement Los premiers 

of life r6sultats dc ce double travail 

m In his Rkgne Amrtudy \ ol i paruient on 1795, dans un me- 
pp vi mi , ho says that pre- moire special but uno nou\ elle 
ceding naturvlistfl * n’axaiont dmsion des ammaiuc a sang 
gufere coufeideiA que les rappoits bl me’ 

ext^rieurs do cos csp&ces, et per- 134 On the opposition between 
Bonne ne b’6tait occupy do ccor- the methods of Linnaeus and of 
donner lea classes et lea oidres Cuvier, see Jen y ns Report on 
d’apris 1 < nsemble do la strut- Zoology , pp 144, 145, in Bnt 
tuxe Je dus done, et Assoc for IS 34 
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peifect and piovisional so long as any thing remains to 
bo learned respecting the comparative anatomy of the 
animal kingdom The influence exorcised by this great 
new was increased by the extraordinary skill and in- 
dustry with which its proposer followed it out, and 
proved the practicability of his own precepts His 
additions to our knowledge of comparative anatomy are 
piobably more numerous than those made by any other 
man , but what has gamed him most celebrity is, the 
compiehcnsivo spmt with which lie used what he ac- 
quit cd Independently of other generalizations, he is 
the author of that vast classification of the whole animal 
kingdom into vertobiata, mollusca, articulata, and ra- 
diata a classification which keeps its ground, and is 
one of the most remarkable instances ol that laige and 
philosophic spirit which Fiance biongbt to bear upon 
the phenomena of the inateual woild U(> 

Great, however, as is the name of Cuvier, a greatei 


18S The foundations of this 
celebrated airangement wab laid 
by Cuwei, in a piper lead in 
1795 WhewclV b Ihbtory of the 

Indue Science* , vol in p 494 
It appears, however ( hlourens , 
Travaux dc Cuvur, pp 09, 70), 
that it was in, or just after, 
1791, that the dissection of some 
inollusca suggested to him the 
idea oi leioiming the classifiea- 
tion of the whole animal king- 
dom Compaio Cuvier , Iiegnc 
Animal , vol l pp 51, 62 note 
138 The only foimidafclo oppo- 
sition made to Cuvior’s ariange- 
ment has procooded fiom the 
advocates of tho doctrine ot 
circular progression a remark- 
able theory, of which Lamarck 
and Macloay no the rc il origi- 
nators, and winch is ceitamly 
supported by a considerable 
amount of evidence Still, among 
the great majority of competent 
zoologist*, the fourfold division 


holds it# ground, although the 
eoustantly-iucreas.ng accuracy 
of microscopical observations has 
detected a nervous system much 
lower m the scale than was for- 
merly buspcctcd, and has thereby 
induced some anatomists to di- 
vide the riduta into acrita and 
n ematou t ur i On en ’* In vertt- 
hrata, 1855, pp 14, 15, and 
Rymer Jo7ie*’s Animal Kingdom, 
1855, p 4 As, however, it 
seems probable that all am- 
mats havo a distinct nervous 
system, tins subdivision is only 
provisional , and it is v ery likely 
tint when our micros* opes are 
more improved, wo sli ill h ive to 
icturn to Cuvur’s arrangement 
Some of Cuviei s successors have 
removed the ipodous echino- 
derms horn the radiata , but in 
this Mi Rymer Jones (Animal 
Kingdom, p 21 1) vindicates the 
Cu\ onan clissiin ation 
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still remains behind I allude , of course , 60 Bwhab, 
whose reputation is steadily increasing as our know- 
ledge advances, and who, if we compare the shortness 
of his life with the reach and depth of his views, must 
be pronounced the most profound thinker and the most 
consummate observer by whom the organization of the 
animal frame has yet been studied 137 He wanted, in- 
deed, that comprehensive knowledge for which Cuvier 
was remaikable , but though, on this account, his gene- 
ralizations were drawn from a smaller suriace, they wore, 
on the other hand, less provisional they weie, I think, 
more complete, and certainly they dealt with moie mo- 
mentous topics For the attention of Bichat was pieemi- 
nently dnected to the human frame 138 m the largest 
sense of the word , his object being so to investigate 
the organization of man, as to rise, if possible, to some 
knowledge concerning tho causes and nature of life 
In this magnificent enterprise, considered as a whole, 
he failed , but what he effected in certain parts of it is 
so extraordmaiy, and has given such an impetus to 
some of tho highest btanchos of inquiry, that I will 

187 We may exci pt Austotle , 3G3, 364, 400, 478, 601, vol iv 

but between Aristotle and Bichat pp 27, 28, 34, 46, 229, 217, 471 
I can find no middle man bee also Bichat, liccJurches sur 

138 But not exclusively Mr la Vn , pp 262, 2(55, 277, 312, 
Blamville (Physiol comparle, vol 336, 356, 358, 360, 368, 384, 400, 
ii p 304) says, ‘celui qui, comrne 111, 439, 455, 476, 482, 494, 
Bichit, bornait ses 6tudes a 512 and his Traitk dis Mem- 
l anatomie humamo , ' and at p branes , pp 48, 64, 67, 130, 158, 
350, 'quand on ne considtro 196, 201, 224 The^e are all 
que ce qui se p isse ehez l’homme, experiments on inferior animals, 
amsi que I'd. fait Bichat' This, which auhd this great pliysiolo- 
however, is much too positively gist in establishing those vast 
stated Bichat mentions ‘ los goneraliz itiona, which, though 
experiences nombieuses que j\u applied to man, were by no 
faites but leB ammaux vivans ’ meanB collected merely from 
Bichat, Anatomie Gfoitralc, \ ol j human anatomy The lmpossi- 
p 332 , and foi other instances bihty ot understanding physio- 
of lus experiments on animals logy without study mg cotnpara- 
bolow mm, see the same work, tive anatomy, is well pointed 
vol l pp 164, 284, 311, 312, out m Mr Bymer Jones’s work, 
326, vol H pp 13, 25, 69, 73, Organization of the Animal King 
107, 133, 135, 225, 261, 423, dom, 1855, pp 601,791 
vol ill pp 161, 218, 2 12, 262, 
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briefly indicate hie method, in order to compare it with 
that other method which, at the same moment, Cuvier 
adopted with immense success 

The important step taken by Cuvier was, that he 
insisted on the necessity of a comprehensive study of the 
organs of animals, instead of following the old plan of 
merely describing their habits and external peculiari- 
ties This waS a vast improvement, since, m the place 
of loose and popular observations, ho substituted direct 
experiment, aud henco introduced into zoology a pre- 
cision formerly unknown 139 But Bichat, with a still 
keener insight, saw that even this was not enough He 
saw that, each organ being composed of different tissues, 
it was xequisito to study the tissues themselves, before 
wo could learn the way in which, by then combinations, 
the organs aie produced This, like all really gieat 
ideas, was not entirely struck out by a single man , for 
the physiological value of the tissues had been lecog- 
rn/ed by thiee or foui of the immediate piedecessors of 
Bichat, such as Carmichael, Smyth, Bonn, Boideu, and 
Fallopius These inquirers, liowevei, notwithstanding 
their industry, had effected nothing of much moment, 
since, though they collected several special facts, theie 
was m then observations that want of harmony and 
that geneial incompleteness always characteristic of the 

,s * Mr Swuinson ( Geography Asiatic Researches, vol xix p 
and Classification of Animals, p 179, Calcutta, 1836) In other 
170) complains, strangely enough, words, this is a complaint that 
that Cuvier ‘rejects the more Cuv ler attempted to raise zoology 
plain and obvious characters to a science, and, therefore, of 
which every one can see, and course, deprived it of some ot 
which had been so happily em- its popul ir attractions, in order 
ployed by Linnaeus, and makes to invest it w ith other attractions 
the diilerences betwoon these ot a f ir higher cli iracter The 
groups to depend upon circum- emus introduced into the natu- 
sUnces which no one but an ral sciences by relying upon 
anatomist can understand * See observation instead of expen* 
also p 173 ‘ characters which, ment, have been noticed by many 

however good, are not always winters, aud by none more judi- 
comprehensible, except to the ciously than M Saint Hilaire m 
anatomist* (Compare Hodgson his Anomalies dc V Organisation 
n the Ornithology of Nepal , in vol l p 98 
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labours of men who do not nse to a commanding view 
of the subject with which they deal 140 

It was under these cncumsfcances that Bichat began 
those researches, which, looking at their actual and still 
more at their prospective results, are probably the most 
valuable contribution ever made to physiology by a 
single nund In 1801, only a yeai before Ins death, 141 
he published Ins great woik on anatomy, m which the 
study of the organs is made altogethei subseivient to 
the study of the tissues composing them He lays it 
down, that the body of man consists of twenty- one dis- 
tinct tissues, all of which, though essentially diffeicnt, 
have m common the two great properties of extensibi- 
lity and contractility 142 These tissues he, with inde- 
fatigable mdustiy, 143 subjected to eveiy sort of cxami- 


140 It is very doubtful if Bi- 
diat was acquainted with the 
works of Smyth, Bonn, or Fallo- 
pius, and I do not remember 
that lie any where e\en men- 
tions then names He had, 
however, ceitainly studied Boi- 
dou, but I suspect th it the au 
thor by whom ho was mobt in- 
fluenced was Pinel, whose patho 
logical genoralizitjons were put 
forward just ibout the time 
when Bichat began to wntc 
Compare Bichat , 'Praitl di s Mi m- 
brancty pp 3, 4, 107, 191 , Be- 
dard, Anat Gen pp 65, 6b , 
Bouillaud , Philo 6 Medicalt , p 
2G, Bl aim ille. Physiol comparec , 
vol i p 284, vol u pp 19, 
2o2 , llenh, Anat Gin \ol 1 
pp 119, 120 

141 Jhoq Umv vol iv pp 
408, 1G9 

143 Fol a list ol the tissues, 
see Bichat, Anat Gen vol i p 
49 At p 00 he says, ‘ en ofFet, 
quel que soit le point de vue 
sous lequel on consid&re a >> 
tissus, lls lie so rc&bemblent 
nullement e’esl la nature, et non 


la science, qui a tir6 une ligne 
de demarcation entre cux ’ 
Theie is, howevd, now reason to 
think, that botli animal and ve- 
getible tisbues are, in all then 
varieties, rcfomble to a cellular 
origin This great view, which 
M Schwann principally worked 
out, will, if fully established, be 
the largest gener iliz ition we 
possess respecting the organic 
world, and it would be difficult 
to overdue its v due Still there 
is danger lest, in prematurely 
reaching at so vast a liw, we 
should neglect the subordinate, 
but strongly muked differences 
between the tissues as they ac- 
tually exist Burdach ( Traxtk 
dt Physwlcxpe, vol vi pp 195, 
196) has made some guod re- 
marks on the confusiou intro 
ducod into the study of tissues, 
b) neglecting those salient iha- 
r ictcnstics which were indn ited 
by Buliat 

143 Pinel says, ‘dans un soul 
Inver ll ouvnt plus de six cents 
cadavres ’ Notice sur Bichat, 
p xm , in vol l of Anat Gen 
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nation , lie examined them in different ages and diseases, 
with a view to ascertain the laws of their normal and 
pathological development 144 He studied the way each 
tissue is affected by moistuio, air, and temperature , 
also the way in which their properties are altered by 
various chemical substances, 1 45 and even their effect 
on the taste 146 lly these means, and by many other 


By such onormous labour, and 
by working day and night in a 
necessarily polluted atmosphero, 
he laid the foundation for that 
diseased habit which caused <i 
slight accich nt to prove fatal, 
and carried him off it the age of 
thirty-one * I/csprit a poino 
a concevoir quo la vie d’un soul 
hommo puisse suffiio a tant di 
traviux, a taut do d6couvettts, 
faites ou indiqucte Bichat est 
moitavint d’avoir accompli sa 
t rente deuxiime ann<5c 1 ’ Pnet, 
p xw 

111 To this sort of comparative 
anatomy (if it miy bo so called), 
which before Ins time scarcely 
existed, Bichat attached gre it 
importance, and tharly saw that 
it would eventually become of 
the utmost 'i line for pathology 
Anat Gen vol i pp 331, 332, 
vol n pp 234 241, vol lv p 
417, &c Dntortunately these 
investigations were not properly 
followed up by his immediate 
successors, and Muller, writing 
long after lus death, was obliged 
to refer chiefly to Bichat for ‘ the 
true principles of general pitho- 
logy’ JlfuUer's Hiy biology, 1840, 
vol i p 808 M Vogel too, in 
his Pathological Anatomy , 1847, 
pp 398, 413, notices the error 
committed by the eailier patho- 
logists, in looking at changes m 
the organs, and neglecting those 
m the tissues , and the same re- 
mark is made m Robin et Ver- 
Chimie Anato-mique, 1853, 


vol l p 4,5 , and m Ilcnle, 
Traite eV Anatomic, vol l p vn , 
Pans, 1843 r Uiat ‘structural 
anatomy’ and ‘structural deve- 
lopment,' aio to bo made the 
foundations of pathology, is, 
moreoier, observed m Simon’# 
Pathology, 1850, p 11,5 (compare 
Williams s Principles of Medi- 
cine , 1818, p 67), who ascribes 
the chiot mu i tot tins ‘ ration il 
pathology to Henle and Schwann 
omitting to mention that they 
only executed Bichat’s scheme, 
and (bo it said with every ro* 
spcct for tho^o eminent men) 
ixecutcd it with a compreben 
siveness much inferior to that 
displayed by their groat prede- 
cessor In Broussai s, Flxamcn 
dcs JJolI) incs Meditates, vol iv 
pp 106, 107, there are some just 
and liberal observations on the 
immense senico which Bichat 
rendered to pathology See also 
Bedard , Anatomie , Paris, 1852, 

p 181 

145 Bichat , Anat Gen vol l 
pp 51, 160, 161, 259, 372, vol 
ii pp 47, 418, 419, vol m pp 
33, 108, 208, 309, 406, 435, vol 
iv pp 21, 52, 455-461, 517 

According to JVI Comte 
(Philos Pos vol in p 319), no 
one had thought of this before 
Bichat MM Robin et Verdeil, 
m their recent great work, fully 
admit the necessity of employing 
this singular resource Chvmie 
Anatomupxe, 1 853, vol i pp 18, 
125, 182, 357, 531 
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expet linen ts tondmg in the same direction, he took so 
great and sudden a step, that he is to be regarded not 
merely as an mnovatoi oil an old science, but rather as 
tlio cieator of a now one 147 And although subsequent 
observeis have corrected some of Ins conclusions, this 
has only been done by following Ins method , tho value 
of which is now so generally recognized, that it is 
adopted by nearly all the best anatomists, who, differing 
m otlior points, aie agreed as to the necessity of basing 
the future progress ol anatomy on a knowledge of the 
tissues, tho supreme impoitanco of which Bichat was 
tho fiist to perceive 148 


The methods of Bichat 

UT ‘ D6s-lors il cr&i unc sci- 
ence nouvdJe, l*an itomie g£n6- 
rde’ Pmcl sur Buhat , p xn 
‘ A Bichat appartient v^riUble- 
ment la gloiro d avoir con^u et 
purtout ex^cutA, le promioi, le 
plan d’uno anatomic nnuvollo’ 
BouiLlawd , Philos Muhcale, p 
27 ‘Bichat fut lo cr^ateur do 
1’ histologic en assignant des 
caraettaes precis & oil iquo clnbbo 
do tissue ’ Burdai h, Physiology , 
\ ol vn p 1 1 1 4 Lo cr£atcur do 

l’anatomie g6n£rale fut Bichat’ 
Ilcnle, Anatomy. , vol l p 120 
Similar remarks will bo found 
m Saint- Hilaire , Anomalies de 
r Organisation, vol ) p 10, and 
in Robin et Verdcil, Chimie 
Anat vol l p xvm , vol m p 
405 

141 In Bbclardy Anat Gin 
1852, p 61, it is said that ‘la 
recherche de ces tissus 61emen- 
taires, ou Aliments organiquos, 
cst devenue la preoccupation 
presque exclusive desanatomistes 
de nos jours ’ Compare Blain- 
vtlle, Physiol Gfoi et Corny vol 
i p 93 * Aujourd’hui nous 

allons pluB avant, nous p6n£- 
trons dans la structure intime, 
hod seulement de ces irganes, 


and of Cuvier, when put 

mu is encore dea tissue qui con* 
courent a leur composition , nous 
faisons on un mot do lavintable 
anatomie, de l’anatomie propre- 
menfc dite ’ And at p 105 
‘cost un gonro do rechorches 
qui a cultiv^ avec beaucoup 
d’actmt^, et qui a rc<?u une 
grande extenaion depuis la pub- 
lication du bel ouvrage de Bi 
chat ’ See also vol n p 303 
In consequence of this movo 
ment, there has sprung up, under 
tho name of Degenerations of 
Tissues , an entirely new branch 
of morbid anatomy, of which, I 
believe, no mstanco will be found 
before tho time of Bichat, but 
the value of which is now recog- 
nized by most pathologists 
Compare Paget's Surgical Pat ho - 
logy, vol i pp 98-112, Williams's 
Principles of Medicine, pp 369- 
376 , Burdach's Physiologic , vol 
mu p 367 , Reports qf Brit 
Assoc vol vi p 147 , Jones's 
and Sieve king's Pathological 
Anatomy, 1854, pp 164-156, 
302-304, 555-558 ‘They are,’ 
say these last writers, ‘of ex- 
tremely frequent occurrence , 
but their nature has scarcely 
b^en recognized until of late 
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together, exhaust the actual resources of zoological 
science , so that all subsequent naturalists have been 
compelled to follow one of these two schemes , that is, 
either to follow Cuvier in comparing the organs of 
ammals, or else to follow Bichat m comparing the tissues 
which compose the organs 149 And inasmuch as one 
comparison is chiefly suggestive of function, and the 
other comparison of structure, it is evident, that to 
laise the study of the animal world to the highest pomt 
of which it is capable, both these great plans are 
necessary , but if we ask which of the two plans, un- 
aided by the other, is more likely to produce important 
results, the palm must, I think, be yielded to that pro- 
posed by Bichat Certainly, if we look at the question 
as one to be decided by authonty, a majority of the most 
eminent anatomists and physiologists now incline to the 
side of Bichat, rather than to that of Cuvier , while, as 
a matter of histoiy, it mny be piovtd that the reputa- 
tion of Bichat has, with the advance of knowledge, 
mci eased more rapidly than that of his great uval 
What, however, appears to me still more decisive, is, 
that the two most important discoveries made in our 
time respecting the classification of animals, are entirely 
the lesult of the method winch Bichat suggested The 
first discovery is that made by Agassiz, who, m the 
course of his ichthyological researches, was led to 
perceive that the arrangement by Cuvier according 
to organs, did not fulfil its piupose m regard to fossil 
fishes, because in the lapse of ages the characteristics 
of their structure wore destroyed 160 He, therefore, 

149 Cuvier completely neglected lM A well known ornithologist 
the study of tissues , and m the makes the same complaint 
very few instances in which ho respecting the classification of 
mentions them, his language is birds Strickland on Ornithology, 
extremely vague Thus, in his Brit Assoc for 1844, pp 209, 
Regne Animal , vol i p 12, he 210 Even in regard to living 
says of living bodies, 4 leur tissu species, Cuvier ( Regne Animal , 
est done compost de reeeaux et vol. n p 126) says * La classe 
de mailles, ou de fibres et de des poissons est de tontes celle 
lames solidcs, qui renferment qui offre le plus de difficult^ 
iea liquides dans leurs inter- quand on veut la subdiviser en 
fades ’ 
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adopted the only other remaining plan, and studied the 
tissues, which, being less complex than the organs, are 
oftener found intact The result was the very remarkable 
discoveiy, that the tegrimentary membrane of fishes is 
bo intimately connected with their organization, that if 
tho wholo of a fish has penshed oxcept this membrane, 
it is practicable, by noting its characteristics, to recon- 
struct the animal in its most essential parts Of the 
value of this principle of harmony, some idea may ho 
formed fiom tho cncumstanco, that on it Agassiz has 
based tlio whole of that celebrated classification, of 
which ho is the sole author, and by which fossil ich- 
thyology has foi the first tunc assumed a precise and 
definite shape 151 

The other discoveiy, of which the application is much 
moLc extensive, was made in exactly the same way It 
consists of tho striking fact, that tho teeth of each 
animal have a necessaiy connexion with the entne 
organization of its frame , so that, within certain 
limits, we can predict tho org mi/ation by examining 
the tooth Tins beautiful instance of tbo rogulatity of 
tho operations of nafcuie was not known until 111010 than 
thirty yeais after tho death of Bichat, and it is evidently 
clue to the prosecution of that method which ho sedu- 
lously inculcated For the teeth never having been 
propel ly examined in regard to their separate tissues, 
it was believed that they wore essentially devoid of 
structure, 01, as some thought, weio simply a fibrous 
textuie 152 But by minute microscopic investigations, 

ordres dapit?s de& caract^rcs for 1844, pp 279-310 How 
fixes et sensibles ’ cs&ontivl this study is to the 

, * >1 The discovones of M geologist, appeus fiom the 
Agassiz are embodied in his remark of Sir II Murchison 
great work, liecherches sur les (Siluna, 1854, p 417), that 
Poissons fossiles but the reader ‘fossil fishes havo everywhere 
who may not have an opportunity proved tho most exact cliro- 
of consulting that costly pubh- nometers of the age of rocks ’ 
cation, will find two essays by 142 That they were composed 
this eminont naturalist, which of fibres, wis the pie\ ailing 
will give an idea of his treatment doctrine, until the discovery of 
of the subject, m Re-ports oj Brit their tubes, in 1835, by Purkinj6 
Assoc for 1842, pp 80-88, and before PurkinjA, only one 
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it has been recently ascertained that the tiBsues of the 
teeth are atuctly analogous to those of other parts of 
the body, 153 and that the ivory, or dentine, as it is now 
called, 1 64 is highly organized , that it, as well as the 
enamel, is cellular, and is, in fact, a development of 
the living pnlp This discovery, which, to the philo- 
sophic anatomist, is pregnant with meaning, was made 
about 1838 , and though the preliminary steps were 
taken by Purkm]e, Retzius, and Schwann, the principal 
merit is due to Nasmyth and Owen, lfi6 between whom 
it is disputed, but whose rival claims we are not here 
called upon to adjust 156 What I wish to observe is, 
that the discovery is similar to that which wc owe to 
Agassiz , similar m the method by which it was worked 


obeeiver, Leeuwenhoek, had 
announced their tubular struc- 
ture , but no one believed what 
he said, and Purkmj6 was 
unacquainted with his re- 
searches Compare Nasmyth's 
Researches on the Teeth , 1839, 
p 169, Owen' 8 Odontography , 
1840-1845, vol i pp lx x , 
Rente , Anat Gin vol u p 457 , 
Reports of Brtt Assoc vol vu 
pp 136, 136 (Ttransac oj Sec- 
tion*) 

153 Mr Nasmyth, in his valua- 
ble, but, I regret to add, posthu 
mous work, notices, as the result 
of these discoveries, ‘ the close 
affinity subsisting between the 
dental and other organized tissues 
of the animal frame ’ Researches 
on the Development , $c of the 
Teeth , 1849, p 198 This is, 
properly speaking, a continuation 
of Mr Nasmyth's former book, 
which bore the same title, and 
wis published m 1839 

154 This name, which Mr 
Owen appears to have first 
suggested, has been objected to, 
though, as it seems to me, on 
insufficient grounds Compare 

VOL II C 


Owen's Odontography , vol i p 
in , with Nasmyth's Researches, 
1849, pp 3, 4 It ib adopted m 
Carpenter's Human Physiol 
1846, p 154 , and in Jones and 
Sieveking's Paiholog Anat 1854, 
pp 483, 486 

145 See the correspondence in 
Bnt Assoc for 1841, Sec , pp 
2-23 

IM In the notice of it in 
Whcwell's Hist of Sciences, vol 
m p 678, nothing is said about 
Mr Nasmyth , while in that in 
Wilson? s Human Anatomy , p 
65, edit 1851, nothing is said 
about Mr Owen A specimen 
ot the justice with which men 
treat their contemporaries Dr 
Grant ( Supplement to Hooper's 
Medical Did 1848, p 1390) says, 
1 the researches of Mr Owen 
tend to confirm those of Mr 
Nasmyth ’ Nasmyth, m his last 
work {Researches on the Teeth , 
1 849, p 81 ), only refers to Owen 
to point out an error, while 
Owen ( Odontography , vol i pp 
xlvi -lvi ) treats Nasmyth an 
impudent plagiarist. 
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out, and also in the lesults which have followed from it 
Both are due to a recognition of the fundamental 
maxim of Bichat, that the study of organs must be 
subordinate to the study of tissues, and both have 
supplied the most valuable aid to zoological classifica- 
tion On this pomt, the sei vice rendered by Owen is 
incontestable, whatever may be thought of his original 
claims This eminent naturalist lias, with immense 
industry, applied the discovery to all vertebrate animals , 
and m an elaborate work, specially devoted to the 
subject, he has placed beyond dispute the astonishing 
fact, that the structure of a single tooth is a criterion 
of tho nature and organization of the species to which 
it belongs 167 

Whoever has leflected much on the different stages 
through which our knowledge has successively passed, 
must, I think, be led to the conclusion, that while fully 
recognizing the great ment of these investigators of the 
animal frame, our highest admiration ought to be 
reserved not for those who make the discoveries, but 
lather for those who point out how the discoveries are 
to be made 158 When the true path of mquiiy has once 
been indicated, the lest is comparatively easy The 
beaten highway is alwaj s open , and the difficulty is, 
not to find those who will travel the old load, but those 
who will make a fresh one Every age pioduces in 
abundance men of sagacity and of considerable mdustiy, 

iA7 Whcwoll ( Hi6t of his own words from Odonto 

Indue Sciences , vol m p 678) graphy, vol l p lxvu ), and 
s iyB, that 1 ho lias carried into appears to think, that below the 
e\ery pai t of the mi mal kingdom ^ertebrata, the inquiry would 
an exam illation, founded upon furnish little or no aid for the 
this discovery, and has published purposes of classification 
the results of this m his Odon- 148 But m comparing the merits 
tography' If this able, but of discoverers themsehes, we 
rather hasty writer, had read must praise him who proves 
the Odontography , he would have rather than him who suggests 
found that Mr Owen, so far from bee some sensible remarks in 
carrying the examination ‘ into Owen's Odontography, vol i p 
every part of the animal king- xlix , which, however, do not 
dom,’ distinctly confines himself affect my observations on the 
to ' one of the primary divisions superiority of method 
of the animal kingdom* (I quote 
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who, while perfectly competent to increase the details 
of a science, are unable to extend its distant boundaries 
This is because such extension must be accompanied by 
a new method , 169 which, to be valuable as well as new, 
supposes on the part of its suggester, not only a com- 
plete mastery over the resources of his subject, but also 
the possession of originality and comprehensiveness, — - 
the two rarest forms of human genius In this consists 
the ical difficulty of every great pursuit As soon as 
any department of knowledge has been generalized into 
laws, it contains, either in itself or m its applications, 
three distinct branches, namely, inventions, discoveries, 
and method Of these, the first corresponds to art, the 
second to science , and the third to philosophy In this 
scale, inventions have by far the lowest place, and minds 
of the highest order are rarely occupied by them Next 
m the senes come discovenes , and here the province 
of intellect really begins, since here the first attempt 
is made to search after truth on its own account, and to 
iiscaid those practical considerations to which inven- 
tions are of necessity referred This is science properly 
so called , and how difficult it is to reach this stage, is 
evident from the fact, that all half-civilized nations have 
made many great mventions, but no great discovenes 
The highest, however, of all the three stages, is the 
philosophy of method, winch bears the same relation 
to science that science bears to art Of its immense, 
and indeed supreme importance, the annals of knowledge 
supply abundant evidence , and for want of it, some 
very great men have effected absolutely nothing, con- 
suming their lives in fruitless mdustiy, not because their 
laboui was slack, but because their method was stenle 

IM By a new method of inductive and the deductive , 
inquiring into a subject, I mean which, though essentially differ- 
an application to it of generali- ont, are so mixed together, as to 
zxtions from some other subject, make it impossible wholly to 
bo as to widen the field of separate them The discussion 
thought To call this a new of the real nature of this diffev 
method, is rather vague, but ence I reserve for my comparison, 
there is no other word to express in the next volume, of the 
the process Properly spe iking, German and American civi~ 
there are only two methods, the lizations 
c c 2 
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The progress of every science is affected more by the 
scheme according to which it is cultivated, than by the 
actual ability of the cultivators themselves If they who 
travel in an unknown country, spend their force m run- 
ning on the wrong load, they will miss the point at 
which they aim, and perchance may famt and fall by 
the way In that long and difficult journey after truth, 
which the human mind has yet to perform, and of which 
we m our generation can only see the distant prospect, 
it is certain that success will depend not on the speed 
with which men hasten m the path of inquiry, but 
lather on the skill with which that path is selected tor 
them by those great and comprehensive tlnnkeis, who 
are as the lawgivers and founders of knowledge, because 
they supply its deficiencies, not by investigating par- 
ticular difficulties, but by establishing some large and 
sweeping innovation, which opens up a new vein of 
thought, and creates fresh resources, which it is left for 
their posterity to work out and apply 

It is from this point of view that wo are to rate the 
value of Bichat, whose works, like those of all men of 
the highest eminence, — like those of Aristotle, Bacon, 
and Descartes,— mark an epoch m the history of the 
human mind , and as such, can only be fairly estimated 
by connecting them with the social and intellectual 
condition of the age in which they appeared This 
gives an importance and a meaning to the wiitmgs of 
Bichat, of which few indeed are fully aware The two 
greatest recent discoveries respecting the classification 
of animals are, as we have just seen, the result of his 
teaching , hut his influence has produced other effects 
still more momentous He, aided by Cabams, ren- 
dered to physiology the incalculable service, of pre- 
venting it from paiticipatmg in that melancholy reac- 
tion to which Fiance was exposed early m the nine- 
teenth century This is too large a subject to discuss 
at present , but I may mention, that when Napoleon, 
not from feelings of conviction, but for selfish purposes 
of his own, attempted to restore the power of ecclesias- 
tical principles, the men of letters, with disgraceful 
subserviency, fell into Ins view , and there began a 
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marked decline m that independent and innovating 
spirit, with which during fifty years the Fiench had 
cultivated the highest departments of knowledge 
Hence that metaphysical school arose, which, though 
professing to hold aloof from theology, av as intimately 
allied vath it, and whose showy conceits form, in then 
ephemeral splendour, a striking contrast to the severer 
methods followed in the preceding generation 168 
Agamst this movement, the French physiologists have, 
as a body, always protested, and it may bo clearly 
proved that their opposition, which even the gteat 
abilities of Cuvier were unable to win over, is partly 
due to the impetus given by Bichat, m enforcing in his 
own pursuit the necessity of rejecting those assumptions 
by which metaphysicians and theologians seek to con- 
fcrol every science As an illustration of this I may 
mention two facts worthy of nolo The first is, that m 
England, where during a considerable period the in- 
fluence of Bichat was scarcely felt, many, even of our 
eminent physiologists, have shown a marked disposition 
to ally themselves with the reactionary party , and ha\ e 
not only opposed such novelties as they could not 
immediately explain, but have degraded their own 
noble science by making it a handmaid to serve the 
purposes of natural theology The other fact is, that 
in France the disciples of Bichat have, with scarcely an 
exception, reacted the study of final causes, to which 
the school of Cuvier still adheres while as a natural 


160 In literature and in theo- 
logy, Chateaubriand and Do 
Maistro were ceitainly the most 
eloquent, ind w<re probably the 
moat influential leaders of this 
reaction Neither of them liked 
induction, but preferred reason- 
ing deductively from premises 
which they assumed, and which 
they called first principles Be 
Maistre, however, was a power- 
ful dialectician, and on that ac- 
count his works are read by 


many who care nothing for the 
gorgeous declamation of Cha- 
tcaubmnd In mctiphysics, a 
precisely similar movement oc- 
curred , and Laromigui&re, Royer 
Collard, and Mnne do Biran, 
founded that celebrated school 
which culminated m JM Cousin, 
and which is equally charac- 
terized by an ignorance of the 
philosophy of induction, and 
by a want of sympathy with 
physical science 
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consequence, the followers of Bichat aie associated in 
geology with the doctrine of uniformity , m zoology, 
with that of the tiansmutation of species , and m as- 
tronomy, with the nebular hypothesis vast and mag 
nificcnt schemes, under whose shelter the human mind 
seeks an escape from that dogma of interference, which 
the march of knowledge every where reduces, and the 
existence of which is incompatible with those concep- 
tions of eternal order, towards which, during tlio last 
two centuries, we have been constantly tending 

These great phenomena, which the French intellect 
presents, and of which I have only sketched a rapid 
outline, will bo related with suitable detail in the latter 
part of this work, when I shall examine the present 
condition of the European mind, and endeavour to esti- 
mate its future prospects To complete, however, our 
appreciation of Bichat, it will be necessary to take 
notice of what some consider the most valuable of all 
his productions, m which ho aimed at nothing less than 
an exhaustive generalization of the functions of life 
It appears, indeed, to me, that m many important 
pomts Bichat here fell short , but the work itself still 
stands alone, and is so striking an instance of the genius 
of the author, that I will give a short account of its 
fundamental views 

Life considered as a whole lias two distinct branches , 161 
one branch being characteristic of animals, the other of 
vegetables That which is confined to animals is called 
animal life , that which is common both to animals and 
vegetables is called organic life While, therefore, 
plants have only one life, man has two distinct lives, 
which are governed by entirely different ]aws, and 
which, though intimately connected, constantly oppose 
each other In the organic life, man exists solely for 
himsolf , in the animal life he comes m contact with 
others The functions of the first are purely internal, 
those of the second are external His organic lifo is 


Bichat, Reckerches sur la Vie et la Mort, pp 6-9, 226 , and 
hifl Anat Gin vol i p 7S 
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limited to tlie double process of creation and destruc- 
tion the creative process being that of assimilation, as 
digestion, circulation, and nutrition , the destructive 
process being that of excretion, such as exhalation and 
the like This is what man has m common with 
plants , and of this life he, when m a natural state, is 
unconscious But the chai actenstic of his animal life 
is conscionsness, smee by it ho is made capable of 
moving, of feelmg, of judging By virtue of the fiist 
life he is merely a vegetable , by the addition of the 
second ho becomes an animal 

If now we look at the organs by which in man the 
functions of these two lives are earned on, \v e shall be 
struck by the remaikable fact, that the organs of his 
vegetable life arc very irregular, thoso of his animal 
life very symmetrical His vegetative, 01 organic, life 
is conducted by the stomach, the intestines, and the 
glandular system m general, such as the liver and the 
pancreas , all of which are irregular, and admit of the 
greatest variety of form and development, without their 
functions being senously distuibod But m his animal 
life the organs are so essentially symmetrical, that a 
very slight departure from the oi din ary type impairs 
their action Not only the bram, but also the organs 

1,2 * (Test He la, sans doute, taii(g,le larynx , tout y est exact, 
que nait cette autru difference precis, ngoureusoment d6termm£ 
entre les organea dcs deux vies, dana la forme, Id grandeur et la 
savoir, quo la nature ae livre bi on position On n’y \oit presque 
plus rarement a des hearts de jamais de varfet^s, do conforma- 
conformation dana la vie anmiale tion , s'll on existe, lea fonctions 
que dana la vie organique aont troubles, annuities, tandis 

C'est une remarque qui n’a pu qu’ellcs restent lea memos dans 
6chapper a oolui dont lea diasec la \ie orgnnique, an miluu des 
tions ont 6t6 un peu multiplfeea, alterations diversea des parties ’ 
quo Us fifequentes variations de Ihokat s u> la Vie, pp 2d-2o 
tormes, de grandeur, de position, Part of tins view is corroborated 
de direction des organes internes, by the evidencecollected by burnt 
eomme la rate, lefoie, l’estomac, Hilaire (Anomalies de C Organ* 
lea reins, les organes salivaires, sation , vol 1 pp 248 ^eq ) of 
etc Jetons mamLnant les the extraordmiry aberrations to 

yeux sur les organea de la vie which the vegetative organs Rre 
anmiale, sur lea sons, lee nerfs, liable, and he mentions (vol n 
le cerveau, les muecl s volon- p 8) the ca«e of a man, in whose 
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of senbe, the eyes, the nose, the ears, aio pcifecUy 
symmetrical, and they as well as the other oigans of 
animal life, as the feet and hands, arc double, present- 
ing on each side of the body two separate parts which 
correspond with each other, and pioduce a symmetry 
unknown to our vegetative life, the organs of which are, 
for the most part, merely single, as m the stomach, 
liver, pancreas, and spleen 16i 

From this fundamental difference between the organs 
of the two lives, there have arisen seveial other differ- 
ences of great interest Our animal life being double, 
while our orgamc life is single, it becomes possible foi 
the former life to take rest, that is, stop part of its 
functions foi a time, and aftcrwaids renew them But 
m organic life, to stop is to die The life, which we 
have m common ’with vegetables, never sleeps , and if 
its movements entnely cease only for a single instant, 
they cease for ever That process by which our bodies 
receive some substances and give out others, admits of 
no interruption , it is, by its nature, incessant, because, 


body, on dissection, 4 on rcconnut 
quo tous les visc^res 6taiont 
transposes ' Comparative ana 
tomy suppln s another illustra- 
tion The bodies of mollueca 
ate less symmetrical than those 
of nrticulata, and in the former, 
the ‘ veget il series ot organs,’ 
says Mr Owen, are more deve- 
loped than the animal scries , 
while m the articulate, ‘ the ad 
\ nice lb most conspicuous m 
the oigans peculiar to animal 
life’ Owen's Imertebrata, p 470 
Compare Burdock's Physiologic , 
vol i pp 153, 189, and a con- 
firmation of the ‘ unsymmetrical’ 
organs of the gasterpoda, in 
(Grant's Comparative Anatomy , 
p 461 This curious antagonism 
is still further Been in the cir- 
cumstance, that idiots, whose 
functions of nutrition and of ex- 


cretion are often very active, art 
at the s ime time remarkable for 
t want of symmetry m the 
oigms of scnbation Ksyuirol, 
Maladies Men tales t vol n pp 
331, 332 

A result, though perhaps an 
unconscious one, of the applied 
tion nnd extension of these ideas, 
is, that with m the last few yeais 
there has arisen a pathological 
tlieoi^ of what ai u called 4 sym- 
metrical diseases,’ the leading 
facts of which have been long 
known, but aie dow only begin 
n mg to be generalized See 
Paget s Pathology , vol l pp 18- 
22, vol n pp 244, 245 , Simon's 
Pathology , pp 210, 211, Car 
pcnt&ds Human Physiol pp 607, 
608 

u * Bichat sur la Vie , pp 15 ~ 
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being single, it can never receive supplement iry aid 
The othei life we may refresh, not only m sleep, but 
even when we are awake Thus we can exercise the 
organs of movement while we rest the organs of 
thought , and it is even possible to relieve a function 
while we continue to employ it, because, our animal life 
being double, we are able for a short time, in case of 
one of its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves of tbe 
corresponding part , using, for instance, a single eye or 
a single arm, m order to rest the one which circum- 
stances may have exhausted , an expedient which the 
single nature of organic life entirely prevents 164 

Our animal life being thus essentially intermittent, 
and our organic life bemg essentially continuous , 165 it 
has necessarily followed that the first is capable of an 
improvement of which the second is incapable There 
can be no improvement without comparison, since it is 
only by comparing one state with another that we can 
rectify previous errors, and avoid future ones Now, 
our organic life does not admit of such comparison, 
because, bemg uninterrupted, it is not broken into 
stages, but when unchequerod by disease, runs on in 
dull monotony On the other hand, the functions of 
our animal life, such as thought, speech, sight, and 
motion, cannot be long exercised without rest , and as 
thoy are constantly suspended, it becomes practicable 
to compare them, and, therefore, to improve them It 
is by possessing this resource that the first cry of the 
infant giadually rises into the perfect speech of the 
man, and the unformed habits of early thought are 
ripened into that maturity which nothing can give but 
a long senes of successive efforts 1 66 But our organic 
life, which we have m common with vegetables, admits 

184 Ibid pp 21-50 vol viu p 420 M Comte has 

184 On mtermittence as a made some interesting remarks 
quality of animal life, see Hoi - on Bichat’s law of mtermittence 
land’s Medical Notes , pp 313, Philos Positive , vol m pp 300, 
314, where Bichat is mentioned 395, 744, 745, 750, 761 
as its great expounder As to On the development arising 

the essential continuity of organic from practice, see Bichat sur la 
life, see Burdock's Physiologic, Vie, pp 207-226 
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of no interruption, and consequently of no improvement 
It obeys its own laws , but it derives no benefit from 
that repetition to winch animal life is exclusively in- 
debted Its functions, such as nutrition and the like, 
exist in man beveral months before he is born, and 
while, his animal life not having yet begun, the faculty 
comparison, which is the basis of improvement, is 
impossible 167 And although, as the human frame in- 
creases in size, its vegetative organs become larger, it 
cannot be supposed that their functions really improve, 
since, m ordinary cases, their duties are performed as 
regularly and as completely in childhood as m middle 
age 168 

Thus it is, that although other causes conspire, it 
may be said that the progressiveness of animal life is 
due to its intermittence , the un progressiveness of or- 
ganic life to its contmuity It may, moreover, be said, 
that the intermittence of tho first life results from the 
symmetry of its organs, while the continuity of the 
second life results from their irregularity To this wide 
and striking generalization, many objections may be 
made, some of them apparently insuperable , but that 
it contains the germs of great truths I entertain little 
doubt, and, at all events, it is certain that the method 


167 Ibid pp 189-203,223-23 0 
M Broussais also (in Ins able 
•work, Cours dc Vhrknologxe , p 
487) says, that comparison only 
begins after birth, but surety 
this must be very doubtful Few 
physiologists will deny that eni- 
bryological phenomena, though 
neglected by metaphysicians, 
play a groat part in shaping the 
future character, and I do not 
see how an) 8) stem of psycho- 
log) can bo complete which ig- 
nores considerations, probable in 
themselves, and not xefuted by 
special evidence So c nelessly, 
however, has this subject been 
investigated, that we have the 
moat conflicting statement*? re- 


specting even tho vagitus uteri - 
nus , which, if it exists to the 
extent alleged by some ph)biolo 
gists, would be a decisive proof 
thdt animal life (in the sense of 
Bichat) does begin during the 
foetal period Compare Burdock , 
Vhys'tol vol iv pp 113, 111, 
with Wagntr’s Physiol p 182 
168 ‘Leg organes internes qui 
entrent a lore en exorcice, ou qui 
accroissent beau cou p leur action, 
n’ont besom d aucune Education , 
ils atteignent tout a coup une 
perfection a laquelle ccux de la 
mo animal© ne parvionnent que 

g ir habitude d’agir souvent ’ 
ichat sur la Vie, p 231 
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cannot be too highly praised, foi it unites the study of 
function and structure with that of embiyology, of 
vegetable physiology, of the theory of comparison, and 
of the influence of habit , a vast and magnificent field, 
which the genius of Bichat was able to cover, but of 
which, since him, neither physiologists nor metaphy- 
sicians have even attempted a general survey 

This stationary condition, during the present century, 
of a subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof 
of the extraordinary genius of Bichat , since, notwith- 
standing the additions made to physiology, and to every 
branch of physics connected with it, nothing has been 
done at all comparable to that theory of life which he, 
with far inferior resources, was able to construct This 
stupendous work he left, mdeed, very imperfect , but 
even m its deficiencies we see the hand of the great 
master, whom, on his own subject, no one has yet ap- 
proached His essay on life may well be likened to 
those broken fragments of ancient art, which, imper- 
fect as they are, still bear the impress of the inspiration 
which gave them birth, and present m each separate 
part that unity of conception which to us makes them 
a complete and living whole 

From the preceding summary of the progress of phy- 
sical knowledge, the reader may form some idea of the 
ability of those eminent men who aiose m France 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century To 
complete the picture, it is only necessary to examine 
what was done m the two remaining branches of natural 
historj, namely, botany and mineralogy, m both of 
which the first great steps towards raising each study 
to a science were taken by Frenchmen a few years 
before the Revolution 

In botany, although oui knowledge of pai ticular 
facts has, durmg the last hundred years, rapidly in- 
creased , 169 wc aie only possessed of two generalizations 


,r0 Dioscondee and Galen cording to Cuvier {Eloges, vol in 
knew from 450 to 600 plant*? p 468), Lmnseus, in 1778, ‘ en 
( W tackier, Gewhichte dcr Bota indiquait environ hmt mille es- 
nik, 1864, pp 34, 40), tut, ac p&ces, and Mejren ( Geog oj 
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wide enough to be called laws of natuie The firbt 
generalization concerns the structure of plants, the 
other concerns their physiology That concerning then 
physiology is the beautiful moiphological law, accoid- 
mg to which the different appearance of the various 
organs arises from arrested development the stamens, 
pistils, corolla, calyx, and bracts being simple modifi- 
cations or successive stages of the leaf This is one of 
many valuable discoveries we owe to Germany , it being 
made by Gotbc late m the eighteenth centuiy 170 With 
its importance every botanist is familiar , while to the 
historian of the human mmdit is peculiarly interesting, 
as strengthening that great doctrine of development, 
towards which the highest branches of knowledge aie 
now hastening, and which, in the present century, has 
been also carried mto one of the most difficult depai t- 
ments of animal physiology 171 

Plants , p 4 ) h iys, at the time of W me kler, Gesch dtr Botamk, p 
Linnaeus’s death, 4 ibout 8,000 389 But the historians of botany 

species were known ’ (Dr Whe- have overlooked a short pissage 
well, in his Bridgewater Treatise , in Gothe’s woiks, which proves 
p 247, e iys, ‘about 10,000’) that he had glimpses of the dis- 

Since then the progress has been covery in or befoie 1786 See 

uninterrupted , and in Henslow's Italiauischc Bern, m Gothds 

Botany , 1837, p 136, we are IVerke, vol n part n p 286, 

told that 4 the number of species Stuttgart, 1837, where he writes 
already known and classified in from Padua, in September 1786, 
woi ks ot botany amounts to about ' Hier in dioser neu mir entgegen 
60,000’ Ten years later, Dr trotenden Manmgfaltigkeit wird 
Lindlcy ( Veqctable Kingdom, jenerGedanke immer lcbtndiger 
1847, p 800) states them at dass man sich alle PfHnzenge- 
02,930, and two >ears after- etalten vitlleicht aus Emer ent- 
wirds, Mr Bilfom sayB 4 ibqpt wickcln konne * There aie some 
100,000’ Balfour's Botany , interesting remarks on this bril- 
1819, p 660 Such is the rate liant generalization m Owens 
»r winch our knowledge of Parthenogenesis, 1819, pp 53seq 
nature is advancing Tocomplete 171 That is, mto the study of 
tins historical note, I ought to animal monstrosities, which 
have mentioned, that in 1812, however capricious they may ap 
Dr Thomson says 4 nearly 30,000 pear, are now understood to be 
species of plants have been exa- the necessary result of preceding 
mined and described ’ Thomson's events Within the last thirty 
H ist of the Royal Society, p 21 years se\eral of the laws of these 
17P It was published in 1790 unnatural births, as they used to 
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But the most comprehensive truth with which we 
are acquainted respecting plants, is that which includes 
the whole of their general structure , and this we learnt 
from those great Frenohmen who, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, began to study the external 
world The hrst steps were taken directly after the 
middle of the century, by Adanson, Duhamel de Mon- 
ceau, and, above all, Desfontames, three eminent tlnnkeis, 
who piovedthe practicability of a natural methodhitherto 
unknown, and of which even Ray himself had only a 
famt perception 172 Tins, by weakening tlie influence 
of the artificial system of Linnaeus , 173 prepared the way 
for an innovation more complete than has been effected 
m any other branch of knowledge In the very year in 
which the Revolution occurred, Jussieu put forward a 
senes of botanical generalizations, of which the most 
important arc all intimately connected, and still remain 
the highest this department of inquiry lias reached 174 


bo called, have been d> 'overed , 
and it has been proved that, so 
far from being unnatural, they 
are strictly natural A fresh 
science has thus been created, 
under the name of Teratology, 
which is destioying the old lusus 
natures in one of its last and 
favourite strongholds 

172 Dr Lindley ( Third Report 
of Brit Assoc p 33) siys, that 
Desfontames was the first who 
demonstrated the opposite modes 
of increase in dicotyledonous and 
monocotyledonous stems See 
also Richard, Elements de Rota - 
tuque, p 131 , and Cuvier , Elopes , 
vol i p 64 In regard to the 
steps taken by Adanson and De 
Monceau, see Wmckler, Gesch 
der Botamk , pp 204, 205 , 
Thomson's Chemistry of Vege- 
tables , p 951 , Lmdlefs Introduc 
to Botan y, vol n p 132 

1,4 It is curious to observe 
bow even good botanists clung 


to the Linnaean system long afU i 
the superiority of a natural sys 
tem was proved This is the 
more noticeable, because Lin 
nseus, who was a man of un 
doubted genius, and who pos 
bessed extraordinary powers of 
combination, aiw lys allowed that 
his own sybtem was merely pro- 
visional, and that the great ob- 
ject to be attained was i classi- 
fication according to natural 
families See Wxnckler, Ge- 
schiehte der Botamk, p 202, and 
Richard, Elements de Botanique , 
p 570 Indeed, what could be 
thought of the permanent value 
of a scheme which put together 
the reed and the barberry, bo 
cause they were both hexandna , 
and forced sorrel to associate 
with saffron, because both were 
trigyma ? Jussieu's Botany , 
1849, p 524 

174 The Genera Plantarum of 
Antoine Jussieu v> is printed at 
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Among these, I need only mention the three vast pro 
positions which are now admitted to form the basis of 
vegetable anatomy The first is, that the vegetable 
kingdom, in its whole extent, is composed of plants 
cithei with one cotyledon, or with two cotyledons, or 
else with no cotyledon at all The second proposition 
is, that this classification, so far from being artificial, is 
strictly natural , since it is a law of nature, that plants 
having ono cotyledon are endogenous, and grow by 
additions made to the centre of their stems, while, on 
the other hand, plants having two cotyledons aio exo- 
genous, and are compelled to grow by additions made, 
not to the centre of their stems, but to the circum- 
ference 178 The third proposition is, that when plants 

Pans in 1789 , and, though it is ment quo lamethode des families 
known to have been the result of naturelles a v^ritablement 
many years of contmuod labour, cr/ee, et quo date li nouvelle &re 
some writers have issortcd that de la science des veg^taux 
the ideas in it wore borrowod I/auteur du Genera Plantarum 
from his uncle, Bernard Jussieu posa lo premier les bases de la 
But assertions of this kind rarely science, on faisant voir quelle 
deserve attention , and as B« r- 6tait Timportance relative des 
nard did not choose to publish diff&rents organes entre eux, et 
anything of his own, his reputa- par consequent leui vakur dans 
tion ought to sufb r for his un la classification II a fait, 

communicativeness Compan solon la remarque dt Cuvier, la 
W inckler , Gebch d( r llotan ik y merae lovolution dans ks sciences 
pp 261-272, with JUog Umo d’ observation que la clnmie de 
vol xxn pp 162-166 I will X,avoisier dans les sciences d’ex- 
only add the following remarks p^rience hn effet, li a non 
fiom a work of authority, Richard, soulement change la faco de la 
Klbnents de Botanique, Pans, botamque, mais son influence 
1846, p 672 ‘Mus ce ne fut s’est igaloment exerc6e sur les 
qu on 1789 que l’on out \6ntabh- autres branches de l’histoire 
ment un ouvrago complet sur la naturelle, et y a introduit cet 
m6thode des families naturelks esprit do recherches, de compa- 
Le Genera Plantarum d’A L de raison, et cette methode philoso- 
Jussieu prtsonta la science des phique et naturelle, vers le per- 
rtg^taux sous un point de vue si fectionnement de laquelle tendent 
nouveau, par la precision et dAsormais les efforts de tous les 
l’M&gance qui y r&gnont, par la naturalistes 9 
profondeur et la justesse des 1,4 Hence the removal ol a 
pnncipes g£n6raux qui ) sont ex- great source of error , since it is 
pos6s ponr la premiere fois, que now understood that in dicotyle- 
e’est depuis cette 6poque seule dons alono can age be knoww 
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grow at their centre, the arrangement of the fimt and 
Jeavea is threefold , when, however, they grow at the 
circumference, it is neurly always fivefold l7 * 

This is what was effected by the Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth century for the vegetable kingdom 177 and 
if we now turn to the mineral kingdom, we shall find 
that our obligations to them are equally great The 
study of minerals is the most imperfect of tho three 
blanches of natural history, because, notwithstanding 
its apparent simplicity, and the immense number of ex- 
periments winch have been made, the true method of 
investigation has not yet been ascertained , it being 
doubtful whether mineralogy ought to be subordinated 
to the laws of chemistry, or to those of crystallography, 
or whether both sets of laws will have to be con- 
sidered 17f! At all events it is certain that, down to 
the present time, chemistry has shown itself unable to 
reduce mmeralogical phenomena , noi has any chemist, 
possessing sufficient powers of generalization, attempted 
the task except Berzelius , and most of his conclusions 

with certainty Henalow's Bo- and a more fragment even of the 
tany> p 2i3 compare Richard, stem, leaf, or some other part, is 
hlemtuts dc Botanique , p 159, ofton quite sufficient to enable 
aphonsme xxiv On the stems him to decide this question * 
of endogenous plants, which, Henslow's Botany , p 30 In re 
being mostly tropical, have been gard to some difficulties still re 
less studied than the exogenous, maining in the way of tho three- 
see Lxndlcy' s Botany , vol i pp told cotyledonous division of the 
221—236, where there is also an whole vegetable world, see Lind - 
account, pp 229 seq, of the ley's Botany, rol n pp 61 soq 
news which Schleiden advanced 178 Mr Swamson ( Study of 
on this subject in 1839 Natural History, p 356) says 

,T ® On the arrangement of the ‘ mineralogy, indeed, which forms 
leaves, now called phyllotaxis, but a part of chemistry’ Tins 
set Balfour 1 a Botany, p 92, Bur- is deciding the question veryra- 
dach's Pkysioloffie, vol v p 518 pidly , but in the meantime, what 
177 The classification by coty- becomes of the geometrical laws 
ledons has been so successful, of minerals ? and what are we to 
that, ‘ with very few exceptions, do with that relation between 
however, nearly all plants may their structure and optical phe 
be referred by any botanist, at a noraena, which Sir David Brew- 
single glance, and with unerring stor has worked out with signal 
certainty, to their proper class , ability? 
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were overthrown by the splendid discovery of isomor- 
phism, for which, as is well known, we are indebted to 
Mitsoherhch, one of the many great thinkers Germany 
has produced 179 

Although the chemical department of mineralogy is 
in an unformed and mdeed anaichical condition, its 
other department, namely, crystallography, has made 
great progress , and here again the earliest steps were 
taken by two Frenchmen, who lived m the lattei half 
of the eighteenth century About 1760, Rome Do 
Lisle 180 set the first example of studying ciystals, ac- 
cording to a scheme so laige as to include all the varieties 
of their primary forms, and to account for their n i egu- 
lanties, and the apparent caprice with which they weie 
arranged In this investigation he was guided by the 
fundamental assumption, that wliat is called an lrregu- 
anty, is in truth perfectly regulai, and that the opera- 
tions of nature are invariable 181 Scarcely had this 


i19 The difficulties introduced 
into the study of minerals by the 
discovery of isomorphism and 
polymorphism, are no doubt con- 
siderable , but M Beudant 
(. Miner alogie , PariB, 1811, p 37) 
seems to me to exaggeiate their 
effect upon 4 l’lmportance des 
formes crystallines ’ They are 
much more damaging to the 
purely chemical arrangement, 
because our implements for mea- 
suring the minute angles of crya 
tals are still very imperfect, and 
the goniometer may fail in detect- 
ing differences which really 
exist, and, therefore, many al- 
leged cases of isomorphism aie 
probably not so in reality Wol- 
laston’s reflecting goniometer has 
been long considered the best in- 
strument possessed by ciystallo- 
graphers , but I learn from Liebig 
and Kopp's Reports , vol i pp 
19, 20, that Frankenheim has re 
cently invented one tor measuring 


the angles ot 1 microscopic crys 
tals ’ On the amount ot erroi in 
the measurement of angles, Bee 
Phillips’s Mineralogy i 1837, p 

Vlll 

He says, 4 depuis plus de 
vingt ans que je m occupe de cet 
objet’ Rome de Lisle, Cnstallo- 
graphie, ou Description des Formes 
propres a tons les Corps du R&gnt 
Minimi^ Paris, 1783, vol l p 91 
181 See his E&sat de Cnstallo 
graphic , Pans, 1772, p x * un 
de ceux qui m’a le plus frappe 
ce sont les formes regulieres et 
constantes que prennent natu- 
rellement certains corps que nous 
d^signons par lenom de enstaux ’ 
In the same work, p 13 ‘il faut 
nkessairemont supposer que les 
molecules mt^grantes des corps 
ont chacune, suivant qui lui est 
propre, une figure constant© et 
d6termin6e ' In his later trea 
tise ( Crxstallograpkie , 1783, vol 
i p 70), alter giving some in- 
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great idea been applied to the almost innumerable foi mi 
into which mineials crystallize, when it was followed 


up with still larger resoui 
nent Frenchman 182 This 

stances of the extraordinary com 
plications presented by minerals, 
he adds 4 I! n est done p is 6ton- 
nant que dhabdes chimistes 
n’aient non vu de constant m de 
d^termind dans lrs formes ens- 
tallmes, tandis qu’il n’en est 
aucune qu’on ne puisse, avec on 
peu detention rapporfer a la 
figure 616mentaire et primordiale 
dont elle cUnvr ’ Even Buffon, 
notwithstanding Ins fine perccp 
tion of law, hid just declared, 
‘qu’en g^n^ral la forme de uis- 
tallisation n’t st pas un car ict^re 
constant, mats pins 6qiuvoque ct 
plus variable qn’aucun autre des 
caract&ris par lesquels on doit 
distinguer les nnn^raux * De 
Lisle , vol 1 p xvui Compare, 
on this gieat achievement of De 
Lisle’s, HerscheTs Nat Philos 
p 239 4 he first ascertained the 

important fact of the constancy 
of the angles at which their faces 
meet ’ 

The first woik of Hauy ap- 
peared in 1784 (QuSrard, France 
Littiraire , vol iv p 41), but 
he had read two special memoirs 
in 1781 Cuvier, Lloges, vol in 
p 138 The intellectual relation 

between his views and those of 
his predecessor must be obvious 
to every mineralogist , but Dr 
Whewell, who has noticed this 
judiciously enough, adds (Hut 
of the Indue Sciences , vol m 
pp 229, 230) 1 Unfortunately 

Rom6 de Lisle and Hauv were 
not only rivals, but in some mea- 
sure enemies Hauj re 

venged himself by rarely men- 
YOL II D 


ees by Hauy, another enu- 
re markable man achieved a 

tioning Rom6 m his works 
though it was manifest that his 
obligations to him were immense , 
and by recording his errors while 
he corrected them ' The truth, 
however, is, that so far from 
rarely mentioning Do Lisle, he 
mentions him incessantly , and I 
have counted upw mis of three 
hundred instances in Hairy’s 
gre it work, in which lie m nami d, 
and his wutings are referred to 
On one occasion he says of Do 
Lisle, 4 Eu un mot, sv cnstallo- 
grapliie * st ie fruit d’un trav nl 
lminensi par son <$tendue, pres 
quo entierement neuf par son 
objet, et tr^s-pi^cieux par son 
utihtd 1 Hauy , Vraite de Mine 
ralogic,P iris, 1801, vol l p 17 
Elsewhere ho calls him, ‘cet 
habile naturaliste , ce savant 
c6l6bre,’ vol n p 323 , 4 ce 
edlibre naturaliste,’ vol ill p 
442, see also vol iv pp 51, &c 
In a work of so much merit as 
Dr Whew ell’s, it is important 
that these errors should be indi- 
cated, because we have no other 
book of value on the general his- 
tory of the sciences , and many 
authors have deceived themselves 
and their readers, by implicitly 
adopting the statements of this 
able and industrious writer. I 
would particularly caution the 
student in regaid to the physio- 
logical parL of Dr Whewell’s 
History, where, for instance, the 
antagonism between the methods 
of Cuvier and Bichat is entirely 
lost sight of, and while whole 
pages are devoted to Cuvier 
D 
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complete union between mmei'aiogj and geometry , and, 
bringing the laws of space to bear on the moleculai 
arrangements of matter, he was able to penetrate into 
the intimate structure of crystals 183 By this means, he 
succeeded in proving that the secondary forms of all 
crystals are derived from their primary forms by a 
regular piocess of decrement , 184 and that, whei a sub- 
stance is passing from a liquid to a solid state, its par- 
ticles arc compelled to cohere, according to a schcmo 
which piovides foi every possible change, since it in- 
cludes even those subsequent layers which alter the 
ordinary type ot the crystal, by disturbing its natuxal 
symmetry 185 To ascertain that such violations of sym- 
metry are susceptible of mathematical calculation, was 
to make a vast addition to our knowledge, but what 
seems to me still more important is, that it indicates an 
approach to the magnificent idea, that every thing which 
occurs is regulated by law, and that confusion and dis- 
order arc impossible 186 Foi, by proving that even the 


Bichat 18 disposed of in four 
lines 

191 * Hauy est done le soul 
veritable auteur de la science 
math^matiquo des enetaux * Cu- 
vier, Progrh dcs Sciences , rol i 
p 8, soo also p 317 Dr 
Clarke, whoso celebrated lectures 
on mineralogy excited much at- 
tention among his hearers, nas 
indebted for some of his pnn 
cipal views to his conversations 
with Hauy see Otters Life of 
Clarke , vol n p 192 

184 See an admit able statement 
ot the three forms of decrement, 
m Hauy , TraitS de Mineralogy:, 
vol i pp 285, 286 Compare 
Wheweu'b Hist of the Indue 
Sciences, v ol in pp 224, 225, 
who, however, does not mention 
Hauy’s classification of ‘d^croisse- 
mens Mir les hords,’ ' d^croisse- 
mens sui les angles/ and ‘ d£- 
crojsst mi ns lutormiMiaires ’ 


1W And, ns he cl< irly saw, the 
proper method was to study tlio 
laws of symmetry , and then apply 
them deductively to minerals, 
instead ot rising inductively from 
the iberrations actually presented 
by minerals This is interesting 
to observe, because it is analo- 
gous to the method of the best 
pathologists, who seek the philo- 
sophy of their subject in physio- 
logical phenomena, rather than in 
pathological ones , striking down- 
wards from the normal to the 
abnormal * La symitne des 
forTnes sous Iesquelles se presen- 
tent les Bolides que nous avons 
con8id6r6sjusqu’ici, nousafoumi 
des donnScs pour exprimer les lois 
de d^croissemens dont ccs solides 
sont susceptibles ’ Hauy, LYaiti 
de MinSralogw, vol l p 442 , 
compare vol n p 192 

188 ‘ Un coup d’ceil pen atten- 
tif, ]et6 sur los ciibtaux, les ht 
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most aucoutli and singulai forms of minerals aie tho 
natural results of their antecedents, Hauy laid tlie 
foundation of what may be called the pathology of the 
inorganic world However paradoxical such a notion 
may seem, it is certain that symmetry is to t rystals 
what health is to animals, so that an ineguLiiity of 
shape m the first, corresponds with an appeal ance of 
disease in the second 197 When, therefoie, the mmds of 
men became familiarized with the great truth, that m 
the mineral kingdom there is, properly speaking, no 
irregulanty, it became more easy for them to grasp the 
still higher truth, that tlio same principle holds good 
of the animal kingdom, although, from the superior 
complexity of the phenomena, it will bo long before we 
can arrive at an equal demonstration But, that such a 
demonstration is possible, is the principle upon ivhich 
the future progress of all organic, and mdeed of all 
mental science, depends And it is very observable, 
that the same generation which established the fact, 
that the apparent aberrations piesented by minerals aic 
strictly regular, also took the first steps towards esta- 
blishing the far higher fact, that the abei rations of the 
human mmd aie governod by laws as unfaikng as 
those which determine the condition of inert matter 


appeler d’abord de purs jeux de 
la nature, ce qm n’dtoit quune 
mmiisre plus 4l4gante do faire 
l’aveu de son ignorance [Jn 
examen r4fl<klu noub y d6eouvre 
des lois d'arrangement, a l’aide 
desquelles le calcul ropr4sente et 
enchaine I nn a I’ autre les r6sul- 
tats observ4s, lois si variables 
et en mfime temps si pieuscs et 
si reguli 4res , ordinnirement tr&s- 
biinples, sans non perdre de lour 
f4condit^ * Hauy , Mmeralogie, 
vol 1 pp xm xiv Again, vol 
n p 57, ‘ notre but, qui est 
de prouvor quo les lois d’on 
depend la structure du cnstal 
sont los plus simple possibles 


dans leur ensemble ’ 

187 On the remarkable power 
possessed by crystals, m common 
with animals, of repairing their 
own injuries, see Paget's Patho- 
logy, 1853, vol i pp 152, 153, 
confirming the experiments of 
Jordan on this curious subject 
‘ The ability to repair the damages 
sustained by injury is not 
an exclusive property of living 
beings, for even crybtd)s will 
repair themselves when, after 
pieces have been broken fiom 
them, they are placed in the same 
conditions m which they wore 
first formod ’ 
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The examination of this would lead to a digression 
foreign to my present design , but I may mention that, at 
the end of the century, theie was written m France the 
celebrated treatise on insanity, by Pinel , a work re- 
markable m many respects, but chiefly in this, that in it 
the old notions lespecting the mysterious and inscru- 
table character of mental disease are altogethei dis- 
carded ,8H the disease itself is considered as a 
phenomenon inevitably occui ring under cei tain given 
conditions, and the foundation laid foi supplying an- 
other link in that vast chain of evidence which connects 
the material with the immateiial, and thus uniting 
mind and matter into a single study, is now prepai- 
mg the way for some generalization, which, being com- 
mon to both, shall servo as a centre round which the 
disjointed fragments of our knowledge may safely 
rally 

These weie the views which, during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, began to dawn upon French 
thinkers The extraordinary ability and success with 


,M ‘ M Pinel a impnmi une 
marche nouvelle a l'itude de la 
folie En la rangeant simplo- 
ment, et pane differences aucun eg, 
au nomhn des autres dirange- 
mens de nos organes, en lui as* 
signant une place dans le cAdre 
nosographiquo, ll fit faire un p is 
immense a son histoire ’ Georget 
de la Folte , Paris, 1820, p G9 
In the sirao work, p 295, 'M 
Pinel, le premier en France, on 
pourrait dire en Europe, jeta les 
fondemens d’un traitemont vrai- 
ment rationnel en rangeant la 
folie au nombre des autres affec- 
tions organiq* es ’ M Esquirol, 
who expresses the modern and 
purely scientific view, says in his 
great work (Des Mala dm Mni- 
taes, Pans, 1838, vol i p 336), 
f L’ah^nation mentale, que les an- 
mens peuples regardaient comme 


une inspiration ou une puni 
tion des dioux, qui dans la suito 
fut prise pour la po^ession des 
demons, qui dans d’autres temps 
passa pour une oeuvre de la 
magie , Talienation mentale, dis 
je, avec toutes ses espfeces et ses 
varies innombrables, ne differe 
en nen des autres maladies ’ 
The recognition of this ho ex 
pre^sly ascribes to his predeios 
sor ‘gr&ce aux pnncipes exposes 
parPinel’p 340 Pinel himself 
clearl) sawthe connexion between 
his owu opinions and the spirit 
of the age see Pine/, Trade 
Medico Philosoplnque t>ur V ihc 
nation Mentale , p xxxn * Ln 
ouvrage de midecine, publie en 
France a la fin du dix-huitiime 
slide, doit avoir un autre carac- 
tire que s’ll avoit 6cnt a une 
ipoque auterieure ’ 
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which these eminent men cultivated then lespective 
sciences, I have traced at a length greater that I had 
intended, but still very inadequate to the importance 
of the subject Enough, however, has been brought 
forward, to convince the reader of the truth of the pro- 
position I wished to prove , namely, that the intellect 
of France was, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, concentrated upon the external woild with un- 
piecedented /eal, and thus aided that vast movement, 
of which the Revolution itself was meiely a single con- 
sequence The intimate connexion between scientific 
progress and social rebellion, is evident from the fact, 
that both are suggested by the same yearning after im- 
provement, the same dissatisfaction with what has been 
previously done, the same restless, prying, insubordinate, 
and audacious spirit But m France this general ana- 
logy was strengthened by the cunous circumstances 1 
have already noticed, by virtue of which, the activity of 
the countiy was, duimg the fiist half of the centuiy, 
directed against the church rather than against the 
state , so that in order to complete the antecedents of 
the Revolution, it was necessary that, m the latter half 
of the century, the ground of attack should be shifted 
This is precisely what was done by the wonderful im- 
petus given to every branch of natural science Foi, 
the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon the 
external world, the internal fell into neglect , while, as 
the external corresponds to the state, and the internal 
to the church, it was pait of the same intellectual 
development, that the assaileis of the existing fabric 
should turn against political abuses the energy which 
the preceding generation had reserved for religious 
ones 

Thus it was that the French Revolution, lilce every 
great revolution the world has yet seen, was preceded 
by a complete change m the habits and associations of 
the national intellect But besides this, there was also 
taking place, piecisely at the same time, a vast social 
movement, which was intimately connected with the 
intellectual movement, and indeed formed part of it, in 
so far as it was followed by similai lesults and produced 
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by similar causes The nature of this social revolution 
I shall examine only veiy briefly, because m a future 
volume it will be necessary to trace its history minutely, 
in order to illustrate the slighter but still remarkable 
changes which in the same period were going on in 
English society 

In France, before tbo Revolution, the people, though 
always veiy social, weie also very exclusive The 
upper classes, protected by an imaginary superiority, 
looked with scorn upon those whose birth or titles were 
unequal to their own Tho class immediately below 
them copied and communicated their example, and 
every order in society endeavoured to find some fanciful 
distinction which should guaid them from the conta- 
mination of them inferiors Tho only three real sources 
of superiority, — the superiority of morals, of intellect, 
and of knowledge, — were entnely overlooked in this 
absurd scheme , and men became accustomed to pi ide 
themselves not on any essential difference, but on those 
inferior matters, which, with extremely few exceptions, 
are the result ot accident, and theiefore no test of 
merit 189 

The first gieat blow to this state of things, was the 
unprecedented impulse given to the cultivation of 
physical science Those vast discoveries which were 
being made, not only stimulated the intellect ot think- 
ing men, but even loused the curiosity of the more 
thoughtless parts of society The lectures of chemists, 
of geologists, of mcneialogists, and of physiologists, 
were attended by those who came to wonder, as well as 
by those who came to learn In Pans, tlie scientific 
assemblages were ciowdedto oveiflowing 190 The halls 


1W Comp Mem de Segur, \ol 
l p 23, with tho Introduction to 
Des Rkan t , Hi^toruttes , vol i p 
34 A good illustration of tins 
is, that the Prince de Montbarey 
in his Memoirs gently ceusures 
I<ouih XV , not for Ins scandalous 
profligacy, but because he selected 
for his mistresses some wonn n 


who were not of high birth 
Mem de Montbaretf, vol i p 341, 
and sie vol in p 117 

190 And that too oven on such 
a subject as anatomy In 1768 
Antoine Petit began his anato- 
mical lectures in the gnat un 
plntheatro of tho Jaidm du Roi , 
and the press to hoar him was 
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and amphitheatres m winch the gieat truths of nature 
were expounded, were no longer able to hold their 
audience, and in several instances it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge them 191 The sittings of the Academy, 
instead of being confined to a tew solitary scholars, 
were fiequented by every one whose rank or influence 
enabled them to secure a place 192 Even women of 
fashion, forgetting their usual frivolity, hastened to 
hear discussions on the composition of a mineral, on 
the discovery of a new salt, on the structure ol plants, 
on the organization of animals, on the propeitieB of the 
electric fluid 193 A sudden craving after knowledge 


bo great, that cot only all the 
seatb weie occupied, but the very 
window-ledges were crowded 
See the animated description in 
Bwg Umv vol xxxm p 494 
Dr Thomson {History of 
Chemistry , vol u p 169) says of 
l'ourcioy’s lectures on chemistry, 
which began in 1784 ‘Such 
were the crowds, both of men and 
women, who flocked to hear him, 
that it was twice necessary to 
enlarge the size of the lecture- 
room ’ This circumstance is also 
mentioned in Cumer , Eloges, vol 
u p 19 

m In 1779, it was remarked 
that * les stances publiques de 
l'Acad^mie Fran^aise sont deve- 
nues line esp&ce de spectacle fort 
a la mode ’ and as this continued 
to increase, the throng became at 
length so great, that in 1786 it 
was found necessary to diminish 
the number of tickets of admis- 
sion, and it was even proposed 
that ladies should be excluded, 
m consequence of some uproari- 
ous scenes which had happened 
Grimm et Diderot , Correspond 
lit vol x p 341, vol xiv pp 
1 18, 149, 185, 251 

,M Goldsmith, who was in 


Pans m 1765, s iys with sur- 
prise, ‘ I have seen as bright a 
circle of beauty at the chemical 
lectures of Rouelle, as gracing 
the court of Versailles ’ Prior s 
Life of Goldsmith , vol l p 180, 
Forster's Life of Goldsmith , vol 
i p 65 In the middle of the 
century, electricity was very 
popular among the Parisian 
ladies , and the interest felt in it 
wis revived several years later 
by Fr iiiklin Compare Gnmm , , 
Lorrespondancey vol vn p 122, 
with Tucker's lAfe of Jefferson, 
vol l pp 190, 191 Cuvier 
{Eloges, vol l p 56) tells us that 
even the anatomical descriptions 
which Daubenton wrote for Buf- 
fon were to be found ‘ sur la 
toilette des femmes * This change 
of taste is also noticed, though m 
ajeermg spirit, in Mbn de Genlts , 
vol vi p 32 Compare the ac- 
count given by Townsend, who 
visited Prance m 1786, on his 
way to Spain ‘ A numerous 
society of gentlemen and ladies 
of the first fashion meet to hear 
lectures on the sciences, delivered 
by men of the highest rank in 
their profession I whh 

much struck with the fiuem v ind 
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seemed to liavo smitten every lank The laigest and 
the most difficult inquiries found favoui in the eyes of 
those whose fathers had hardly heard the names of the 
sciences to which they belonged The brilliant ima- 
gination of BufFou made geology suddenly populai , the 
same thing was effected lor chemistry by the eloquence 
of Foui croy, and for electricity by Nollet , while the 
admuable expositions of Lalande caused astionomy lt- 
solf to be geneially cultivated In a woid, it is enough 
to say, that during the thirty years preceding the 
Revolution, thespiead of physical science was so rapid, 
that m its favour tho old classical studies were des- 
pised, 19< it was consideied the essential basis of a good 
education, and some slight acquaintance with it was 
deemed necessary for every class, except those who 
weie obliged to support themselves by their daily 
labour 195 


elegance of language with which 
the anatomical profescoi spoke, 
and not a little so with the deep 
attention of his auditors ’ Towns- 
ends Journey through Spam , \ol 
1 p 41 see also Smith’s Jour on 
the Continent in 1786, vol i p 
117 

m In a letter written in 1756, 
it is said, ‘ Main cost peine per- 
due aiijourd lmi que de plaisauter 
leseiudits, ll n’y en a plus en 
Fiance* Gnmm Correspond 
vol li p 15 In 1764, ‘ 11 est 
lionteux et incroyable a quel 
point lYt.ude des anciens est ne- 
gligee* vol iv p 97 In 1768, 
Une autze raison qui rendra les 
traductions des auteurs anciens 
de plus en plus raies eu France, 
e’est que depuis long temps on 
n’y salt plus le Orec, et qu’on 
neglige V etude du Latin tous les 
jours da vantage ’ vol vi p 140 
Sherlock (New Litters from an 
English Traveller, London, 1781, 
p 86) says, ' It is veiy rare to 
moet a mail in France that under- 


stands Greek* In 1785, Jothr 
son writes from Paris to Madi- 
son, ‘ Greek and Roman authors 
are dearer here than, I bolieve, 
any where in the world , nobody 
here reads them, wherefore they 
are not rcpnnted * Jefferson’s 
Correspond vol l p 301 See 
further, on this neglect of the 
ancients, a significant precursor 
of the Revolution, Mem de Mont 
barey, voL m p 181 , Vdlemam , 
iAttkrature au XVI IT Slide, vol 
ill pp 243-248 , Schlussir's 
Eighteenth Century, vol i p 

•m 

1M For further evidence of the 
popularity of physical knowledge, 
and of its study, even by thoso 
who might have been expected to 
neglect it, see Mini de Roland , 
vol i pp 115,268, 324, 343, 
Mini de Morellet, v ol i p 16, 
Dupont de Nemours, Man sur 
Ikirgot , pp 45, 52, 53, 411, 
Mem de Bnssot , vol i pp 62, 
151, 319, 336, 338, 357 , Cuvier, 
Progris des Sciences, \ ol i p 89 
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The results produced by this remarkable change are 
veiy ouiious, and from then eneigy and rapidity were 
very decisive As long as the diffei ent classes confined 
themselves to pursuits peculiar to their own sphere, 
they weie encouraged to preset vo their sepai ate habits 
and the subordination, or, as it weie, the hieraiehy, of 
society was easily maintained But when the mcmbeis 
ofthevanous oiders met in the same place with the 
samo object, they became knit together by a new sym- 
pathy The highest and most durable of all pleasures, 
the pleasure caused by the perception of fresh truths, 
was now a great link, which banded together those 
social elements that were formerly wrapped up in the 
pride of their own isolation Besides this, there was 
also given to them not only a new puisuit, but also a 
new standard of merit In the amphitheatre and the 
lecture-i oom, the first object of attention is the professor 
and the lecturer The division is between thoso who 
teach and those who learn The subordination of lanks 
makes way for the subordination of knowledge 196 The 
petty and conventional distinctions of fashionable life 
are succeeded by those large and genuine distinctions, 
by which alone man is really separated from man The 
progress of the intellect supphes a now object of vene- 
ration , the old worship of rank is rudely distuibed, 
and its superstitious devotees are taught to bow the 
knee before what to them is the shrmo of a strange god 
The hall of science is the temple of democracy Those 
who come to learn, confess their own ignorance, abro- 
gate in some degree their own superiority, and begin to 
perceive that the greatness of men has no connexion 
with the splendour of their titles, or the dignity 
of their birth , that it is not concerned with their 
quartonngs, their escutcheons, their descents, their 
dexter- chiefs, their sinister- chiefs, their chevrons, 


1M A celebrated writer has sciences physiques, m maitres, m 
well said, though in a somewhat e&clavee, ni rois, ai sujets, m 
different point of view, 1 II ne citoyens, m Strangers * Conite t 
peut y avoir dans lea sciences 1’ raite de Ligxslo,tion t vol i p 
morales pas plus que dans lea 43 
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their bends, their azuies, their gules, and the other 
trumperies of their heraldry , but that it depends upon 
the laigeness of their minds, the powers of their 
intellect, and the fullness of their knowledge 

These >sere the views which, m the latter halt of the 
eighteenth centmy, began to mfluenco those classes 
which had long been the undisputed masters of 
society 197 And wliat shows the strength of this gieat 
movement is, that it was accompanied by other social 
changes, which, though in themselves apparently 
tn fling, become full of meaning when taken in con- 
nexion with the general history of the time 

While the immense pi ogress of physical knowledge 
was revolutionizing society, by inspiring the different 
classes with an object common to all, and thus raising 
a new standard of merit, a more trivial, but equally 
democratic tendency was observable even m the con- 
ventional forms of social life To describe the whole of 
these changes would occupy a space disproportion ed to 
the other parts of this Introduction , but it is ceitam 
that, until the changes have been carefully examined, 
it will be impossible for any one to wnte a history of 
the Fi ench Revolution As a specimen of what I mean, 

I will notice two of these innovations which are very 
conspicuous, and aro also interesting on account of 
their analogy with what has happened m English 
societj 

The first of these changes was an alteration in diess, 
and a marked contempt for those external appearances 
hithcito valued as one of the most impoitant of all 


,,T The remarks which Thomas 
mudo upon Descartes in 1765, in 
an lloge crowned by the Acade- 
my , illustrate the opinions which, 
m the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, were becoming 
rapidly diffused m Fiance See 
the passage beginning ‘ 0 pr6- 
juges ' o ridicule fiort6 dee places 
et du rang I’ &<_ (Euvres de 
Descartes, vol l p 74 Certainly 


no one would have used such 
language, on such an occasion, 
thirty years earlier So, too, the 
Count de 96gur says of the 
younger nobles before the ftevo 
lution, ‘ nous pr6f6nons un mot 
d’&loges de D’ AJembert, de Dide 
rot, a la faveur la plus signals 
d’on pnnee ’ Mtm de Segur , 
vol i p 142 see also vol n 
p 46 
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matters During the reign of Louis XTV , and indeed 
during the first half of the reign of Louis XV , not only 
men of frivolous tastes, but even those distinguished for 
their knowledge, displayed m their attiro a dainty 
precision, a nice and studied adjustment, a pomp of 
gold, of silver, and of ru files, such as m our days can 
nowhere be seen, except m the courts of European 
princes, where a certain baibanan splendour is still 
retained So far was this carried, that in the seven- 
teenth century the lank of a person might be imme- 
diately known by his appearance , no one presuming 
to usurp a garb worn by the class immediately above 
his own 198 But m that democratic movement which 
preceded the French Revolution, the minds of men 
became too earnest, too intent upon higher matters, to 
busy themselves with those idle devices which engrossed 
the attention of their fathers A contemptuous disre- 
gard of such distinctions became general In Pans the 
innovation was seen even m those gay assemblies, 
whero a cei tain amount of personal decoi ation is still 
considered natural At dinners, suppers, and balls, it 
is noticed by contemporary observers, that the dress 
usually worn was becoming so simple as to cause a 
confusion of ranks, untd at length every distinction was 
abandoned by both sexes , the men, on such occasions, 
coming in a common frock-coat, the women m their 
ordinary morning gowns 199 Nay, to such a pitch was 


,M Among man) other illus- 
trations which might be given of 
this distinction of classes by 
drfss, see Monteil, Hist des di - 
vert Ftats, vol vn pp 7-10, 
and Tallemant des Beaux , His- 
tone ties, vol l p 36 note 

,M In August 1787, Jefferson 
writes from Pans ( Correspon- 
dence , vol n p 224) * In soci- 

ety, the habit habdU is almost 
banished, and they begin to go 
even to groat suppers m frock 
the court and diplomatic corps, 
however, must always bo ex 


cepted They are too high to be 
reached by any improvement 
They are the last refuge from 
which etiquette, formality, and 
folly will be driven Take away 
these, and the) would be on a 
level with other people ’ Jef- 
ferson was a statesman and a 
diplomatist, and was well 
acquainted with his profession 
The change, however, which ho 
noticed, had been coming on Borne 
years earlier In a letter written 
m May 1786, it is said ‘ II est 
rare aiyourd'hui de rencontrer 
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this earned, that we aio assured by the Prince de 
Montbarey, who was m Pans at the time, that shortly 
before the .Revolution, even those who had stars and 
orders weie careful to hide them by buttoning their 
coats, so that these marks of superiority might no longer 
be seen 80u 

The other innovation to which I have refeired is 
equally interesting as characteristic of the spirit of the 
time This is, that the tendency to amalgamate the 
different orders of society 201 waB shown m the institu- 
tion of clubs , a remarkable contrivance, which to us 
seems perfectly natural because vve are accustomed to 


dans le monde des p< rsonnee qui 
Boient ce qu’on appelle habill^eb 
I es femmes sont en chemise e' en 
chapeau, h s hommes en Iroc et 
en gilet * Grimm, Correspond 
vol xiv p 485 , and on the in- 
creased simplicity of attiro in 
1780, see voL xi pp 141, 142 
S6gur, who witnessed these 
changes, and was much dis- 
pleased by them, says of their 
advocates, ‘ lls ne voyaient pas 
que les frocs, rempla^ant leb 
amples et xmposans vAteraens de 
l’ancienne cour, prtaagaient un 
penchant g^n^ral pour l’^galit^ ’ 
Mem de Seaur, vol l p 131 
Soulavie ( Begne de touts XVI , 
vol vi p 38) observes, that ‘ les 
grands, vers les approches de la 
revolution, n’avoient plus que des 
habits simples et peu codteux , ’ 
and that * on ne distmgua plus 
une duchebso d'utio actnce,’ p 
43 see also an extract from 
Montjoye, in Alison's History, 
sol i pp 352, 353 Compare 
Mem sur Marie Antoinette , vol i 
pp 226, 372, vol n p 174, and 
Mem de Madame du Hans set, 
mtroduc p 17 

°* ‘ Les personnos du premier 
rang et m&me d’uu Ago mdr, qui 


avaient tnvaiJU toute Ieur vie 
pour obtemr les ordres du roi, 
pieuve de la plus haute faveur, 
s’habitu&rent a en caclier les mar- 
ques distmctivos sous le troc le 
plus simple, qui leur permettait 
de courir a pied dans les rues et 
do se eonfondre dans la foule ’ 
Mem de Montbarey, vol m pp 
161, 162 Another alteration of 
the same tendency is worth re 
coiding The Baroness d’Obei- 
kirch, who revisited Pans in 
1784, remarked, on her arrival, 
that ‘ gentlemen began about 
this time to go about unarmed, 
and wore swords only m full 
dress And thus the French 

nobility laid aside a usage which 
the example of their fathers had 
commented through centuries’ 
I? Obcr Kirch's Memoirs , Loud 
1852, vol n p 211 
201 A striking instance of winch 
was, moreover, seen in the num- 
ber of mesalliances , which first 
became frequent ibout the middle 
of the reign of Louis XV Com 
pare Mem de Montbarey, vol m 
pp 116, 156, 157, iMcretelle, 
Dix-huitikme Siec le, vol in p 
220 
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it, but of which it may be truly said, that until the 
eighteenth centuiy its existence was impossible Before 
the eighteenth century, each class was so jealous of its 
buperionty over the one below it, that to meet together 
on equal terms was impracticable, and although a 
certain patronizing familiarity towards one’s mferiois 
might be safely indulged in, this only marked the 
immense interval of separation, since the gieat man had 
no fear of his condescension being abused In those 
good old times a proper respect was paid to rank and 
birth , and he who could count Ins twenty ancestors 
was venerated to an extent of which we, m these dege- 
nerate days, can hardly form an idea As to any thing 
like social equality, that was a notion too preposterous 
to be conceived , nor was it possible that any institution 
should exist which placed mere ordinary men on a level 
with thoso illustrious characters, whose veins were filled 
with the purest blood, and the quartenngs of whose 
arms none could hope to rival 

But m the eighteenth centuiy the piogiess of know- 
ledge became so remarkable, that the new principle of 
intellectual superiority made rapid encroachments on 
the old principle of anstociatic superiority As soon 
as these encroachments had reached a certain point, 
they gave rise to an institution suited to them , and 
thus it was that there were first established clubs, in 
which all the educated classes could assemble, without 
regard to those other diQeiences which, in the preceding 
period, kept them separate The peculiarity of this 
was, that, foi mere purposes of social enjoyment, men 
were brought into contact, who, according to the aris- 
tocratic scheme, had nothing m common, but who were 
now placed on tho same footing m so far as they 
belonged to the same estabhsliment, conformed to the 
same rules, and reaped the same advantages It was, 
however, expected that the members, though varying in 
many othei respects, were to be all, in some degree, 
educated , and m this way society first distinctly recog- 
nized a classification pieviously unknown , the division 
between noble and ignoble being succeeded by another 
division between educated and uneducated 



** * WUUJJIATE 0AVSE8 OF 

The use and growth of chibs is, thcrcfoio, to the pin- 
osophic observer, a question of immense importance , 
and it is one which, as I shall hereafter prove, played a 
great p<ut in file Instoiy ol England during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century In lofoience to our 
present subject, it is interesting to observe, that the first 
elul)3, in the modem sense of the woid, which evei 
existed m Pans, were formed about 1782, only seven 
years before the French Revolution At the beginning 
they weie merely intended to be social assemblages , 
but they quickly assumed a democratic character, con- 
formable to the spirit of the age Their first result, as 
was noticed by a keen obsei ver of what was then passing, 
was to make the manners of the upper classes moie 
simple than they had hitherto been, and to weaken that 
love of form and ceremony suitable to their earlier habits 
These clubs likewise effected a remarkable separation 
between the sexes , and it is recorded, that after their 
establishment, women associated more with each other, 
and were oftenci seen in public unaccompanied by 
men ?Q1 This had the effect of encouraging among men 
a republican loughness, which the influence of the other 
sex would have tended to keep down All these things 
effaced the old lines of demarcation between the difle- 


' Nous comment imes aussi 
a a\oir dcs clubs log hommos 
s’y uhims^aient, non encore pour 
discutor, inns poui diner, jouer 
au \Mfek, et lire tons les ou\rages 
noiufiux Ce premier pis, dors 
presque inaper^u, eut dans 1\ 
suite do gi andes, et momentan6 
ment d< hinestts consequences 
D mi) It coinnieTicemuit, son pre- 
mier r^sultat fut de s^parer lcs 
homnies dee femmes, 1 1 d appor- 
ter amai nu notable changement 
dang nos niccuib eltes devinrent 
moms tnvoles, niais moms po- 
liee , plus foites, mais moms 
ai nibbles la politique y gagua, 
la eoci4t^ j perdit ’ Mem dc Si 


gur> vol ii p 28 By the spung 
of 1786, this separation of the 
sexuj had become still moic 
marked , and it was a common 
complaint, that ladies were ob- 
liged to go to the theatre alone, 
men being at their clubs See 
the vciy curious observations in 
Grimm , Correspond vol xiv pp 
480-489, where there is also a 
notice of ‘ le prodigioux suu.&s 
qu’a eu fdtablissement des clubs 
a 1 anglaise * See also, on the 
diminished attention paid to 
women, Williams* T fitters from 
France , vol n p 80, 3rd wilt 
179G 
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rent lanks, and by merging the various classes into one, 
made tho force of their united opposition inesistibJe, 
and speedily overthrew both the church and the state 
The exact period at which the clubs became political 
cannot, of course, be ascertained, but the change seems 
to have taken place about 1784 303 From this moment 
all was over , and although the government, m 1787, 
issued orders to close the leading club, m which all 
classes discussed political questions, it was found im- 
possible to stem the cui rent The order, tlieieforc, 
was rescinded, the club re-assembled, and no fuithei 
attempt was made to mtcirupt that com so of aftans 
which a long tram of preceding events had lendcred 
inevitable 204 

While all these things were conspiring to ovorthiow 
the old institutions, an event suddenly occurred which 
produced tho most remarkable effects in Fiance, and is 
itself strikingly characteristic of the spirit of tho eigh- 
teenth century On the othei side of the Atlantic, a 
great people, provoked by the intolerable injustice of 
the English government, rose m arms, turned on their 
oppressors, and, aftei a desperate struggle, gloriously 


03 Tho remarks of Georgel 
appear to apply to the political 
clubs onlj ‘ A Pans les assem- 
blies do nouvellistes, les clubs 
qui s’itoient formis a l’instdr de 
eeux des Anglais, s’rxphquaieufc 
liautement <t sans retenue sur 
les droits de l’liommo, sur les 
avantages de la liberti, sui les 
grands abus de l’migdliti des 
conditions Ces clubs, trop ac- 
criditis, avoient commcnci a se 
foimeron 1784 * Mim de Gcor 
gel, vol u p 310 

01 'Ll lieutenant de police 
ht former le club nommi Club du 
Salon , ordre arbitrage et inutile 
ee club alora itait eomposi de 
personnes distinguics do la no- 
blesse ou do la haute bourgeoi 
bu, ainsi que des artistes et des 


hommes de lettres les plus eon- 
sidiris Cette reunion offrait, 
pour la premi&ie fois, 1’ image 
Tune igaliti qui devient bient6t, 
plus que la liberti mime, le vam 
le plus nidi nt de la plus gnnde 
partie de la nation Aubbi le mi- 
contentement produit par la clo- 
ture de ce club fut si vif, que 
l’autoriti se ciut oblige de la 
rouvrir ’ Mem de Scgur , vol 
in pp 268, 250 On the increase 
of these clubs from 1787 to 1789, 
compare Du Mtsnil, Mem sur Le 
Brun, p 148, Mhu de Lafayette, 
vol I pp 312, 322, 391,434, \ol 
n p 9 , Barruel , Hut du Jacob 
vol i p 40, vol n p 310, vol 
v pp 101, 168 , Thiers, Ihsf de 
la Revolution , vol l p 36, Paris, 
1834 
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obtained their independence In 1776, the Amencanb 
laid before Europe that noble Declaration, which ought 
to be hung up m the nursery of every king, and bla- 
zoned on the poich of every Toyal palace In words, 
the memory of which can never die, they declared, that 
the object of the institution of government is to secure 
the rights of the people , that from the people alone it 
derives its powers , and £ that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of theso ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
a new government, laying its foundations on such 
principles, and orgamzmg its poncis in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness 9 205 

If this declaration had been made only one generation 
earlier, the whole of Franco, with the exception of a few 
advanced thinkers, would have rejected it with honor 
and with scorn Snch, however, was now the temper 
of the public mind, that the doctnnes it contained weio 
not merely welcomed by a majority of the French 
nation, but even the government itself was unable to 
withstand the general feeling 2<>r ' In 1776, Franklin 
ai rived in Fiance, as envoy from the American people 
He met with the warmest reception from all classes, 207 
and succeeded in inducing the government to sign a 
treaty, engaging to defend the young republic in the 
rights it had gloriously won 808 In Paris, the enthn- 


Mem of Franklin, yoI n 
pp 14 seq , and Mem of Jejfcr- 
son, vol i pp 17-22, where the 
passages are given which Con- 
gress altered 

* >fl S^gur (Mem vol i p 111) 
says that his father had been 
frequently told by Maurepas 
that public opinion forced the 
government, against its own 
wishes, to sid< with America 
Compai e Mem de Gcoigel , vol 
i\ p 370 , and Flassan, Thplo- 
matie Fran^aise, vol vn p 
166 

?n ’ The new9 of which soon 


reached England In January 
1777, Burke writes (JFoiAs, vol 
11 p 394), 4 1 hear that Dr 
Franklin has had a most ex- 
traordinary reception at Paris 
from all ranks of people * JSou- 
lavie (Rlgne de Touts \ VI, vol. 
11 p 60) says, ‘J’aivu Irani k- 
lin devour un objet do cube* 
See also, on his popularity, Menu 
c VEpinay , vol 111 p 119 

Flassan, Diplomatic Fran - 
^atse, vol vu p 169, Life of 
Franklm, by Himself, vol 11 . 
pp 60, 61 Mahon's Hist of 
England, vol m. pp 197, 198 
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siasmwas irresistible 209 From every quarter large bodies 
of men came forward, volunteering to cross the Atlantic 
and to fight for tho liberties of America The heroism 
with which these auxiliaries aided the noble struggle, 
forms a cheering passage m the history of that time , 
but is foreign to my present purpose, which is merely 
to notice its effect m hastening tho approach of the 
French Revolution And this eflect was indeed most 
remarkable Besides tho indirect lesult produced by 
the example of a successful rebellion, tho French were 
still further stimulated by actual contact with their new 
allies The Fxcnch officers and soldiers who served m 
America, mtioduced into their own countiy, on their 
return, those democratic opinions which they had im- 
bibed in tho infant republic 210 By this means, fresh 
strength was given to the revolutionary tendencies 
already prevalent, and it is woithy of remark, that 
Lafayette borrowed fiom tho same source one of lus 
most celtbi ated acts lie drew his sword on behall of 
the Americans , and they, m their turn, communicated 
to him that famous doctrmo respecting the rights of 
man, which, at lus instigation, was formally adopted by 
tho National Assembly 211 Indeed, there is reason to 


209 The sneering letter written 
ft om Pins by Lord Stormont, as 
early us December 1774 ( Adol 
phus's George III >ol 11 p 316), 
should be compirtd with Laja- 
yette , Memoirs s, vol i pp 24, 
169, 229, Butcns , Mem cCun 
Voyageur , vol n p 317, Mem 
de Segur, vol i p 149 , and 
Schlo&sir's Eighteenth Century , 
vol v p 175 

2,0 Be Stael sur la Beiolution, 
vol i p 88 , Mem de Mont - 
harey , vol m pp 134, 18C , 
Mem de Segur, vol i p 277 } 
Campan , Mem de Mane Antoi- 
nette , vol l p 233, vol m pp 
96, 116, Soulavie, Bkgne de 
Louis XVI, vol li pp x\iv li 
In , Bumont, Souvenirs sur Mi- 

VOL II E 


rabcau , p 176 , Mem de Vu 
Hausset , introdue p 40, Mem 
de Genhs , vol w p 57 , Jeffer- 
son's Mt m and Correspond voL 
i p 59 , and Maitland's speech, 
m Purl Hist vol m pp 198, 
199 , also the remarks of the 
Duke ot Bedford, ml xxxi p 
6G3 

2,1 Lamartine , Hist des Gi- 
ro? dins, vol i p 16 Dumont 
{ souvenirs, p 97) calls this ‘ une 
id(^G amthicaine , * ^nd see to the 
same effect, Mem de Lafayette, 
vol l pp 193, 268, 269, 416, 
vol u pp 139, 140, Jefferson ’j 
Correspond vol l p 90 ,Barruel, 
Hist du Jacobmxsme , vol v p 
311 The influence which the 
American Revolution exercised 
E 
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believe, that the final blow the French government 
received was actually dealt by the hand of an American ; 
for it is said that it was m consequence of the advice of 
Jefferson, that the popular part of the legislative body 
proclaimed itself the National Assembly, and thus set 
the ci own at open defiance 1111 

I have now brought to a close my examination of the 
causes of the French Revolution , but before concluding 
the present chaplci, it appears to me that the variety of 
topics which have been discussed, makes it advisable 
that J should sum up their leading points , and should 
state, as briefly as possible, the steps of that long and 
complicated argument, by which I have attempted to 
prove, that the Revolution was an event inevitably 
arising out of preceding circumstances Such a sum- 
mary, by recalling the entire subject before the leader, 
will remedy any confusion which the fullness of detail 
may have produced, and av ill simplify an investigation 
which many will considei to have been needlessly 
protracted, but which could not have been abridged 
without weakening, m some essential part, the suppoi t 
of those general pimeiples that I seek to establish 
Looking at the state of Fiance immediately after the 
death of Louis XIV , we have seen that, Ins policy 
having reduced the countiy to the brink of ruin, and 
having destroyed eveiy vestige of free inquiry, a leac- 
tion became necessaiy , but that the matciials for the 
reaction could not bo found among a nation, which for 
fifty years had been exposed to so debilitating a system 
This deficiency at home, caused the most eminent 
Frenchmen to turn then attention abroad, and gave rise 
to a sudden admnation foi the English htcratuie, and 


over the mind of Lafayette is 
noticed b> Bouill6, his cousin and 
his enemy Mem de Bovdh, 
vol 1 p 102, vol 11 pp 131, 
183 

2,2 1 The Duke of Dorset, the 
English ambis«ador, wnting to 
Mr Pitt from Pans, July 9th, 
1789, said, “Mr Jefferson, the 


Americm minister at tins court, 
has been a great deal consulted 
by the principal leaders of the 
tnrs htat , and I have great 
reason to think that it was owing 
to his advice th it order called 
itself VAssembUe Rationale ” ’ 
Tomline'* 1/fe of Pitt, vol u. 

p 266 
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for those habits of thought which were then peculiar to 
the English people New life being thus breathed into 
the wasted frame of French society, an eager and 
inquisitive spirit was generated, such as had not been 
seen since the* time of Descartes The upper classes, 
taking offence at this unexpected movement, attempted 
to stifle it, and made strenuous efforts to destroy that 
love of inquiry which was daily gaming ground To 
effect their object, they persecuted literal y men with 
such bitterness, as to make it evident that tho intellect 
of Franco must cither i elapse mto its former servility, 
or else boldly assume tho offensive Happily for the 
interests of civilization, the latter alternative was 
adopted, and, m or about 1750, a deadly strugglo 
began, in which those principles of liberty which France 
boi rowed from England, and which had hitherto been 
onpposed only applicable to tho church, were foi the 
first time applied to the state Coinciding with this 
movement, and indeed torming part of it, otlioi circum- 
stances occuricd of tho same charactei Now it was 
that the political economists succeeded m piovmg that 
the intei ference of the governing classes had mllicted 
great mischief even upon the material intei csts ot tho 
country , and had, by their protective mcasuies, mjuied 
what they were believed to have benefited This 
remarkable discovery m favoui of general ficcdom, put 
a fresh v\ capon into tho hands of the democratic party , 
whose strength was still further increased by the un- 
rivalled eloquence with which Rousseau assailed the 
existing fabric Precisely the same tendency was 
exhibited in the extraordinary impulse given to every 
branch of physical science, which familial lzed men with 
ideas of pi ogress, and brought them mto collision with 
tho stationary and conseivativo ideas natural to govern- 
ment The discoveries made respecting the external 
world, encouraged a restlessness and excitement of 
mind hostile to tho spirit of routine, and therefore full 
of danger foi institutions only recommended by their 
antiquity This eagerness for physical knowledge also 
effected a change m education , and the ancient lan- 
guages bemg neglected, another link was severed which 

BE 2 
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connected the present with the past The church, the 
legitimate protector of old opinions, was unable to resist 
the passion for novelty, because she was weakened by 
treason in her own camp For by this time, Calvinism 
had Bptead so much among the Fiench clergy, as to 
break them into two hostile parties, and render it 
impossible to rally them against their common foe 
The growth of this licicsy was aho important, because 
Calvinism being essentially democratic, a revolutionary 
spirit appeared even m the ecclesiastical profession, so 
that the feud m the church was accompanied by another 
feud between the government and the church These 
weio the leading symptoms of that vast movement 
which culminated m the French Revolution , and all of 
them indicated a state of society so anarchical and so 
thoroughly disoi gamzed, as to make it certain that 
some gieat catastrophe was impending At length, 
and when everything was ready for explosion, the news 
of the Am ci lean Rebellion fell like a spaik on the 
inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame which never 
ceased its ravages until it had dcstioyed all that 
Fienchmen once held doar, and had left foi the 
instruction of mankind an awful lesson of the crimes 
into which continued oppression mri) liuny a generous 
and long-suffenng people 

Such is a rapid outline of the view which my studies 
have led me to take of the causes of the Fiench Revo- 
lution That I have ascertained all the causes, I do not 
for a moment suppose , but it will, I believe, be found 
that none of importance have been omitted It is, 
indeed, true, that among the materials of which the 
evidence consists, many deficiencies will be seen , and a 
more piotracted labour would have been rewarded by a 
greater success Of these shortcomings I am deeply 
sensible, and I can only regiet that the necessity of 
passing on to a still laiger field has compelled me to 
leave so much for future inquirers to gather in At the 
same time, it ought to be remembered, that this is the 
first attempt which has ever been made to study the 
antecedents of the French Revolution according to a 
scheme wide enough to include the whole of their mtel- 
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lectual bearings In defiance of sound philosophy, and, 
I may say, in defiance of common understanding, his- 
torians obstinately persist m neglecting those great 
branches of physical knowledge, in which m every 
civilized country the operations of the human mind 
may be most clearly seen, and therefore the mental 
habits most easily ascertained The result is, that the 
French Revolution, unquestionably the most important, 
the most complicated, and the most glorious event m 
history, has been given over to authors, many of whom 
have displayed considerable ability, but all of whom 
have shown themselves destitute of that preliminary 
scientific education, in the absence of which it is impos- 
sible to seize the spirit of any pcuod, or to take a 
comprehensive suivcy of its various parts Thus, to 
mention only a single instance we have seen that the 
extiaordmary impulse given to the study of the external 
world was intimately connected with that democratic 
movement which ovoi threw the institutions of France 
But this connexion historians have been unable to 
trace , because they were unacquainted with the pro- 
gress of the various branches of natural philosophy and 
of natural history Hence it is that they have exhibited 
their great subject maimed and mutilated, shorn of 
those fair propoitions which it ought to possess Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the historian sinks into the 
annalist , so that, instead of solving a problem, he 
merely paints a picture Without, therefore, disparag- 
ing the labours of those industrious men who have 
collected materials for a history of the French Revolu- 
tion, wo may assuredly say, that the history itself has 
nevei been written , since they who have attempted the 
task have not possessed such resources as would 
enable them to consider it as merely a smgle part of 
that far larger movement which was seen m every 
department of science, of philosophy, of religion, and of 
politics 

Whether or not I have effected anything of real 
value towards remedying this deficiency, is a question 
for competent judges to decide Of this, at least, I feel 
certain, that whatever imperfections may be observed, 
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the fault consists, not in the method proposed, but in 
the extreme difficulty of any single man putting mto 
full operation all the parts of so vast a scheme It is 
on this point, and on this alone, that I feel the need of 
gieat indulgence But, as to the plan itself, I have no 
misgivings , because I ain deeply convmccd that the 
time is fast appioachmg when the history of Man will 
be placed on its proper footing , when its study will be 
recognized as the noblest and most arduous ot all pur- 
suits , and when it w ill be cleaily seen, that, to cultivate 
it with success, theie is wanted a wide and comprehen- 
sive mind, nelily furnished with the highest branches 
of human knowledge When this is fully admitted, 
history will be wiittcn onhy by those whose habits fit 
them for the task , and it will be rescued from the 
hands of biographers, genealogists, collectors of anec- 
dotes, chroniclers of courts, of pnnccs, and ot nobles, — 
those babblers of vam things, who lie in wait at every 
toraci, and mlest this the public highway of onr 
national literatm e That such compilers should trespass 
on a piovince so far above their own, and should think 
that by these means they can throw light on the afiairs 
of men, is one of many proofs of the still backward 
condition of our knowledge, and of the indistinctness 
with which its boundanes have been mapped out If I 
haie done anything towards bringing these intrusions 
into discredit, and inspiring historians themselves with 
a sense of the dignity of their own calling, I shall have 
rendered m ray time some little service, and I shall bo 
well content to have it said, that in many cases I have 
failed in executing what I originally pioposed Indeed, 
that thei e are m this v olume several instances of such 
failure, I willingly allow, and I can only plead the 
immensity of the subject, the shortness of a single life, 
and the impel fection of every single enterprise I, 
therefore, wish tins work to bo estimated, not according 
to the finish of its separate parts, but according to the 
w ay in which those parts have been fused mto a com- 
plete and symmetrical whole This, in an undertaking 
of such novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect 
And I would, moreover, add, that if the reader has mot 
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with opinions adverse to his own, he should remember 
that his views are, pei chance, the samo as those which 
I too once held, and which I have abandoned, because, 
after a wider rango of study, I found them unsupported 
by solid proof, subversive of the interests of Man, and 
fatal to the progress of Ins knowledge To examine 
the notions m which we have been educated, and to 
turn aside from those which will not bear the test, is a 
task so painful, that they who shrink from the suffering 
should pause before they reproach those by whom the 
suffering is undergone What I have pnt forward may, 
no doubt, be cironeous , but it is, at all events, the 
result of an honest searching after truth, of unsparing 
labour, of patient and anxious reflection Conclusions 
arrived at m tins way, are not to be overturned by 
stating that they endaugei some other conclusions, nor 
can they be even affected by allegations against their 
supposed tendency The principles which I advocate, 
are based upon distinct arguments, supported by well- 
ascertamcd facts The only points, therefore, to be 
ascertained, are, whether the aiguments are fair, and 
whether the facts are certain If these two conditions 
have been obeyed, the principles follow by an inevitable 
inference Their demonsti ation is, m the present 
volume, necessarily incomplete , and the reader must 
suspend his final judgment until the close of this Intro- 
duction, when the subject m all its bearings will be laid 
befoie him The remaining pait of the Introduction 
will bo occupied, as I have already intimated, with an 
investigation of the civilizations of Germany, America, 
Scotland, and Spam, each of v\ Inch presents a different 
type of intellectual development, and has, therefore, 
followed a different direction m its religious, scientific, 
social, and political histoiy The causes of these differ- 
ences I shall attempt to ascertain The next step will 
be to generalize the causes themselves ; and having 
thus referred them to certain principles common to all, 
we shall be possessed of what may be called the funda- 
mental laws of European thought , the divergence of 
the different countries being regulated either by the 
direction those laws take, or else by their compaiativc 
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energy To discover these fundamental laws will bo 
the business of the Introduction , while, m the body of 
the work, I shall apply them to the history of England, 
and endeavour by their aid to work out the epochs 
through which we have successively passed, fix the 
basis of our present civilization, and indicate the path 
of onr future progross 
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CHAPTER VU1 

OUTLINE Ol THE HISTORY OF THE 8PANISH INTELLECT FROM THE 
FIFTH TO THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the preceding chapters, I have endeavoured to establish 
four leading propositions, which, according to my view, 
are to be deemed the basis of the history of civilization 
They are 1st, That the progress of mankind depends 
on the success with which the laws of phenomena are 
investigated, and on the extent to which a knowledge 
of those laws is diffused 2nd, That before such inves- 
tigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, 
which, at first aiding the investigation, is afterwards 
aided by it 3rd, That the discoveries thus made, in- 
crease the influence of intellectual truths, and dimmish, 
relatively not absolutely, the influence of moral truths , 
moral truths being more stationary than intellectual 
truths, and receiving fewer additions 4th, That the 
great enemy of this movement, and therefore the great 
enemy of civilization, is the protective spirit , by which 
I mean the notion that society cannot prosper, unless 
the affairs of life are watched over and protected at 
nearly every turn by the state and the church, the 
state teaching men what they are to do, and the church 
teaching them what they are to believe Such are the 
propositions which I hold to be the most essential for 
a right understanding of history, and which I have de- 
fended m the only two ways any proposition can be 
defended , namely, inductively and deductively The 
inductive defence comprises a collection of historical 
and scientific facts, which suggest and authorize the 
conclusions drawn from them , while the deductive de- 
fence consists of a verification of those conclusions, by 
showing how they explain the history of different 
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countries and their various fortunes To the former, 
or inductive method of defence, I am at present unable to 
add anything new, but the deductive defence I hope to 
strengthen considerably, and by the aid of the following 
chapters, confirm not only the four cardinal propositions 
just stated, but also several minor propositions, which, 
though strictly speaking flowing from them, will re- 
quire separate verification According to the plan 
already sketched, the remaining part of tho intro- 
duction will contain an examination ot the history of 
Spam, ot Scotland, of Germany, and of tho United 
States of Amenca, with the object of elucidating prin- 
ciples on which the h is Lory of England supplies inade- 
quate information And as Spam is the country where 
what I conceive to be the fundamental conditions of 
national improvement have been most flagrantly vio- 
lated, so also shall we find that it is the country where 
tho penalty paid for the violation has been most heavy, 
and where, therefore, it is most instructive to ascertain 
how the prevalence of ceitam opinions causes the decay 
of the people among w r hom they predominate 

We have seen that the old tropical civilizations were 
accompanied by remarkable features which I have termed 
Aspects of Natuie, and which, by inflaming the imagi- 
nation, encouraged superstition, and prevented men 
from daung to analyze such threatening physical phe- 
nomena , m other woids, prevented the creation of the 
physical sciences Now, it is an interesting fact that, 
m theso respects, no Emopean country is so analogous 
to the tropics as Spam No other pait of Europe is so 
clearly designated by nature as tho seat and refuge of 
superstition Reouirmg to what has been already 
pioved, 1 it will be remembered that among tho most 
important physical causes of superstition are famines, 
epidemics, eaithquakes, and that general unheal thm ess 
of climate, which, by shortening the average duration 
of life, increases the frequency and earnestness with 
which supernatural aid is invoked These peculiarities, 

1 In tho second chapter of the first \ohime of Buckle's History of 
Civilization 
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taken togethei , are more prominent m Spam than any- 
where else m Europe , it will therefore be useful to 
givo such a summary of them as will exhibit the mis- 
chievous effects they have produced m shaping the 
national character 

If we except tho noithern extremity of Spam, we 
may say that the two principal chai actenstics of tho 
climate are heat and dryness, both of which are favoured 
by the extreme difficulty which natuie has interposed 
in regard to irrigation Foi , the rivers which intersect 
the land, run mostly in beds too deep to be made avail- 
able for watering the soil, which consequently is, and 
always has been, remarkably arid 2 Owing to this, and 
to the mfiequency of ram, there is no Euiopean country 
as richly endowed m other icspccts, where droughts 
and therefore famines have been so frequent and 
serious 3 * * * * 8 At the same time the vicissitudes of climate, 
particularly in tho central parts, make Spam habitu- 
ally unhealthy , and this general tendency being 
strengthened m tho middle ages by the constant occur- 
lence of famine, caused the ravages of pestilence to be 


2 ‘The low state of agriculture 
in Spun may be ascribed paitly 
to physical and partly to moral 
causes At the head of the 
former must be placed the heat 
of the climate and the aridity of 
the soil Most part of the rivers 

with which the country is inter- 
sected run in deep beds, and are 

but little available except m a 

few favoured localities, for pur- 
poses of irrigation ’ M'Culloch’s 

Geographical and Statistical Dic- 
tionary, London, 1849, vol n p 
708 See also Labcrde’s Spam , 
London, 1809, vol iv p 284, 
vol v p 261 The relative aridity 
of the different parts is stated in 

CooFs Spam , London, 1834, vol 
n pp 216-219 

8 On these droughts and fa- 
mines, see Mariana , Historia de 


Fspana , Madrid, 1794, vol n p 
270, vol in p 226, vol iv p 
32 Condey Histona de la Do - 
mmaewn de los Arabcs en Fspafia, 
Pans, 1840, pp 142, 149, 164, 
170 Davila , Histona de la Vida 
de Felipe Tercet o f Madrid, 1771, 
folio, lib li p 114 Clarke* 6 
Letters concerning the Spanish 
Nation, London, 1763, 4to p 
282 Udal a p ]{hy s’ Tour through 
Spam , London, 1760, pp 292, 
293 Spain by an American , 
London, 1831, vol n p 282 
Hoskind Spam , London, 1851, 
vol l pp 127, 132, 162 ‘Es- 
pana es castigada fiecuentemente 
con las sequedades y faltas de 
lluvias ’ Muriel, Gobierno de 
Carlos Ill t Madrid, 1839, p 
193 
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unusually fatal 4 Wlien wo moreover add that in the 
Peninsula, including Portugal, earthquakes have been 
extremely disastrous, and ha\e excited all those super- 


4 ‘ Anadase a todo rsto las ro- 
petidas pest<s, y mortales epi- 
demias que han afligido a las 
provincias do Espana, mayor- 
mente a las mendionalcs c^uo han 
sido las mas sujetas a estas 
plagas I)e rstas se haco men- 
cion en los an ales 6 histonas 
muy frequentemente , y en su 
confirmacion se puedo leer el 
tratado hiBtonco, 6 eptdtmvolbgra 
que sobre ellaa ha publicado 
l)on Joachm do Villalba, dondo 
se vera con dolor y espanto con 
quanta froquencia so repetian 
estos azotes desde mediados del 
Biglo d6cmioquarto ’ * Dos 

exemplos bien recientes y dolo- 
rosos heraos visto, y conser- 
varemos en la memona, en los 
formidables estragos que acaban 
de padecer gran parte del reyno 
de Sevill i, Cadiz, y sus eontornos, 
Malaga, Cartagena, y Alicante , 
sin contar la mortandad con que 
han afligido k la mayor parte de 
los pueblos de ambas Castillas 
las epideruias de cab nturas pu- 
tndas en el ano pasadode 1805 * 
‘ For otra parte la funda- 
cion de tantas capillm v proct - 
siones a San Roque, y a San 
Sebastian, como abogados contre 
la peste, que todavla se conservan 
en la mayor parte de nuestras 
ciudadea de Espana, son otro 
testimomo de los grande3 y re- 
petidos estragos qua habian pa- 
decido bus pueblos de este azote 

Y el gran nimero de medicos 
espanoles que publi caron tratados 
preservativoB y curativoB de la 
peste en los reynados de Carlos 

V , Felipe II , Felipe III , y 


Felipe IV , conflrman mas la 
verdad de los hechos ’ Capmany, 
Questioner Cnticas, Madrid, 1807, 
pp 51, 62, see also pp 66, 67 , 
and Janer , Condiaon Social de 
los Monscos de Esparia f Madud, 
1857, pp 106, 107, and the 
notice of Malaga in Bourgoinq , 
Tableau deFEspagne, Bans, 1808, 
vol in p 242 

6 * Earthquakes are btill often 
felt at Granada, and along the 
coast of the province of Alicante, 
where their effects have been very 
disastrous Much further m the 
interior, in the small Sierra del 
Trem edal.or district of Albarracia, 
m the province of Terruel erup- 
tions and shocks have been very 
frequent since the most remote 
periods , the black porphyry is 
there seen traversing the altered 
strata of the oolitic formation 
The old inhabitants of the coun- 
try speak of sinking of the ground 
and of the escape of sulphureous 
gases when they were young, 
these same phenomena have oc- 
curred during four consecutive 
months of the preceding winter, 
accompanied by earthquakes, 
which have caused considerable 
mischief to the buildings of seven 
villages situated within a radius 
of two leagues They have not, 
however, been attended with an^ 
loss of life, on account of the in- 
habitants hastening to abandon 
their dwellings at the first indi- 
cations of danger ’ Ezquerra on 
the Geology of Spam , in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Geo 
logical Society of London , vol vi 
pp 412, 413, London 1850 
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stations feelings which they naturally piovoke, we may 
form some idea of the insecurity of fife, and of the ease 


* The provinces ot Malaga, Mur- 
cia, and Granada, and, in Por- 
tugal, the country round Lisbon, 
are recorded at several periods 
to have been devastated, by great 
earthquakes’ LyelCs Principles 
of Geology , London, 1853, p 358 
1 Los terremotos son tan sensible^ 
y frequentes en lo alto de las 
montanas, como en lo llano, pues 
Sevilla esta sujeta a ellos hallan- 
dose situ ida sobre una llanura 
tan igual y baxa como Holanda ’ 
Bowles , Introduccxon a la Ills- 
toi ta Natural do Espaha , Madrid, 
1789, 4 to, pp 90, 91 ‘ Th< 

littoral plains, especially about 
Cartagena and Alicante, are 
much subject to earthquakes ’ 
Ford's Spam , 1 8 1 7, p 1 6 8 ‘This 
corner of Spain is the chief vol- 
canic district of the Peninsula, 
which etritches from Cabo de 
Gata to near Cartagena , the 
earthqmkes aro very frequont ’ 
Ford , p 171 ‘ Sp un, including 

Portugal, m its external con- 
figui ation, w i th its v ist tableland 
of the tvo C istilcs, rising nearly 
2,000 feet ibove the sea, is pa - 
haps the most interesting portion 
of Europe, not only in this n 
epect, but as a region of earth 
quake disturb mce, whire tin 
energy and destroying power ot 
this agency hue been more than 
oncedispl ly ed upon the most tre- 
mendous sc lie ’ Mallet s Earth- 
quake Catalogue of the British 
Association , Report for 1858, p 9, 
London, 1858 

I quote these passages at 
length, partly on account of their 
interest as physical truths, and 
partly because the ficts stated in 


them are essential for a light 
understanding of the history of 
Spain Their influence on the 
Spanish character was pointed 
out, for I believe the first time, 
m my History of Civilizationy 
vol i pp 123, 12 1. On that 
occasion, I adduced no evidence 
to prove the frequency of eai til- 
quakes in the Peninsula, because 
I supposed that all porsons mo- 
derately acquainted with the 
physical history of the earth 
were aware of the circumstance 
Put, in April 1858, a criticism 
ot my book appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review , in which the 
serious blunders which I am said 
to hive committed ire unspar 
ingly exposed In p 468 of 
that Review, the cntic, after 
warning his readers against my 
‘ inaccuracies,’ observes, 4 But 
Mr Buckle goes on to state that 
“ earthquakes and volcanic crup 
tiona are more frequent and moie 
destructive m Italy, and in the 
Spanish and Poituguese penin- 
sula, than in any other of the 
great countnes” Whence he 
infers, by a singular process of 
reasoning, that superstition is 
more rife, and the clergy more 
powerful , but that the fine arts 
flourish, pottiy is cultivated, and 
the sciencis neglected Every 
link m this chain is moro or less 
fiulty There is no volcano in 
the Spanish peninsula, and the 
only earthquake known to have 
occurred there was that of Lis- 
bon ’ Now, I have certainly no 
light to expect that a roviewer, 
composing a popular article for 
an immediate purpose, and know 
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with which an artful and ambitious priesthood could 


mg that when his article is read, 
it will be firown aside and for- 
gotten, should, under such un- 
favourable circumstances, be at 
the pains of mastering all the 
details of his subject To look 
for this would bo the height of 
injustice He has no interest in 
being accurate , his name being 
concealed, his reputation, if he 
ha vo any, is not at stake , and 
the errors into which he falls 
ought to be regarded with 
leniency, inasmuch as their ve- 
hicle being an ephemeral publi- 
cation, they are not likely to be 
remembered, and they are there- 
fore not likely to work much 
mischief 

These considerations ha\o al- 
ways pi (vented melroni offeung 
any reply to anonymous criti- 
cisms Hut the passage in the 
Fdinburqh Hi vu w f to which I 
have calltd attention, displays 
such marvellous ignor cm e, th it 
I wish to rescue it Loin oblivion, 
and to put it on record as a lite- 
rary curiosity The othei oharg( s 
brought against me could, I need 
hardly saj, be ufuted with equal 
ease Indeed no reasonable per 
son cm possibly suppose that, 
after ytars of arduous and unin- 
terrupted studj, I should h no 
committed those childish blun- 
ders with which my opponents 
unscrupulous!} taunt me Once 
for all, I may say tint I have 
made no assertion for the truth 
of which I do not possess amplo 
and irrefragable evidence But 
it is impossible for me to arrange 
and adduce all the proofs at the 
same time , and, m so vast an 
enterprise, I must in some degree 


rely, not on the generos ty of the 
reader, but on his candour I do 
not think that I am asking too 
much m requesting him, if on 
iny future occasion his judgment 
should be in suspense between 
me and my critics, to give me 
the benefit of the doubt, and to 
bear m mind th it statements 
embodied m a deliberate and 
slowly-concocted work, authen- 
ticated by the author’s name, 
are, as a mere matter of antece- 
dent probability, more likely to 
be accurate than statements 
made in reviews and newspapeis, 
which, besides being written 
Instil}, and often at very short 
notice, ue unsigned, and by 
which, consequently, their pro- 
nmilgitors evade all responsi- 
bility, avoid all risk, ind can, in 
their own persons, noithor gam 
fame nor incur obloquy 

r lhe simple fact is, that m 
Spain there ha\e been more 
earthquakes than in all other 
parts of Hu rope put together, 
Italy excepted II the destruc- 
tion of property and of lifo pro- 
duced by this one cause were 
summed up, the rt suits would 
be appalling When we more 
ovci add those alarming shocks 
which, though less destructive, 
are far more frequent, and of 
winch not scores, nor hundreds, 
but thousands have occurred, and 
which by increasing the total 
amount of fear, have to an in- 
calculable extent promoted the 
growth of superstition, it is evi- 
dent that such phenomena must 
hene played an important part 
in forming the national character 
of the Spaniards Whoever will 
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turn such insecurity into an engine for the advance 
ment of their own power 6 


take the trouble of consulting 
the following passages will find 
decisive proofs of the frightful 
ravages committed by earth- 
quakes in Sp un alone , Portugal 
being excluded They all refer 
to a period of less than two hun- 
dred years , the first being m 
1639, and the last in 1829 Let - 
ties de Madame de Villars, Am- 
bassadrice cn Espagne , Amster- 
dam, 1759, p 205 Lahordc's 
Spain , Loudon, 1809, vol l p 
169 Dunlop's Memoirs of Spain, 
Edinburgh, 1834, vol n pp 226, 
227 Botscl , Journal du / 'uyage 
d' Espagne , Pans, 1G69, 4to, p 
243 Majid's Earthquake Cata- 
logue of the Bntish Association, 
London, 1858, Report for 1853, 
p 140, for 1854, pp 26,27,64, 
55, 57, 58, 65, 110, 140, 173, 
196, 202 Swinburne's Travels 
through Spam , London, 1787, 
vol i p 166 Ford's Spain, Lon- 
don, 1847, p 178 Bacon's Six 
Year sm Biscay, London, 1838, p 
32, compared with Digits' Spam , 
London, 1831, vol l p 393, vol 
li p 289-291 

These author ities narrate the 
ravages committed during a hun- 
dred and ninety years From 
their account it is manifest, that 
in Spam hardly i generation 
pissed by without castles, vil- 
lages, and towns being destroyed, 
and men, women, or children 
killed by eaithquakes Hut ac- 
cording to our anonymous in- 
structor, it is doubtful if there 
ever was an earthquake in Spam, 
for he says of the whole Penin- 
sula, including Poitugal, ‘ the 
only earthquake known to have 


occurred there was that of Lib 
bon ’ 

* On the superstitious fcar& 
caused by e irthquakes in Spam, 
see a good passage in Conde , 
Histoma de la Dommacion dc los 
Arabts , p 155 1 En el ano 

267, did jeuves, 22 de la luna do 
Xaw&l, tern bio la tierra con tan 
espantoso ruido y estremecimi 
ento, que cayeron muchos Rea 
zares y magnificos edificios, y 
otros quedaron muy quebran- 
tados, se hundieron montes, so 
abru ron penascos, y la tierra se 
hurdio y trago pueblos y alturas, 
el mar se retrajo y apart6 do las 
costas, y desaparecieron isl is y 
escollos en el mar Las gen tea 
ab indonab m los pueblos y hui ir 
a los c impos, las aves salian de 
sus mdos,ylas fieras espantadis 
d< jaban sus grutas y madngueras 
con genei il turbacion y tras- 
torno , nunea los hombres vieron 
m oyeron cosa semejante, se 
arrumaron muchos pueblos de la 
costa meridional y occidental de 
Espiiia Tod is estas cosas in 
fluyeron tanto en los ammos de 
los hombres, y en especial en la 
ignorante multitud, que no pudo 
Almondhir persuadnles que eran 
cosas natural es, aunquo poco 
frecuentes, que no teman influjo 
m relacion con las obras de los 
hombres, m con sus ernpresas, 
sino por su ignorancia y vanos 
temores, que lo nnsmo temblaba 
la tierra para los muslimes que 
para los cristianos, para las fieras 
que para las mocentes criaturas * 
Compare Geddes' Tracts con- 
cerning Spam, London, 1730, 
vol l p 89 , and Manana, whq, 
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Another feature of this singular count* y is the pic 
valence of a pastoral life, mainly caused by the difficulty 
of establishing regular habits of agucultural industry 
In most parts of Spam, the climate renders it impos- 
sible for the labourer to work the whole of the day , 7 
and this foiced interruption encourages among the 
people an 11 regularity and instability of purpose, which 
makes them choose the wandering avocations of a shep- 


herd, rather than the more i 

under the year 1395, says (His- 
toria de span a, vol V p 27) 
‘Temblo la tiern en Vahncn 
raediado tl m< s de Di ci em bi < , 
con que muehos fdihcios c.iyeron 
por tnrra, otros quedaron des- 
plomados , que era maravill i y 
Uhtima El pueblo, como ago- 
rero que es , pi nsaha eran senates 
del cielo y pronobtn os de los 
danos que temian ’ The histoiy 
of Spun abounds with similar 
instances far too numerous to 
quote or even to refci to But 
the subject is so important and 
has been so misrepresented, that, 
even at the nsk of wearying the 
reader, I will give one more lllus 
tiation of the use of earthquake s 
n fostering Spanish superstition 
111 1501 * m eaithquake, accom- 
panied by a tremendous hurn- 
e me, such as tin oldest men did 
not remember, had visited And i- 
lusn, and especially Cirmona, a 
place hr longing to the Queen, 
and occasioned frightful desola 
tion there The superstitious 
Spaniards now re id m these por- 
tents (he prophetic signs hywhuh 
Heaven announces soma gnat 
calamity Prayers wire put up 
in eviry temple , Ac &c Pres- 
cott? s History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Pans, 1842, vol m p 
3 74 

1 Buckle's History of Qivxltza - 


xed pursuits of agriculture 8 

turn, vol l p 4 i See also La 
horde's Spam , vol iv p 42 
8 A wiiter early in the eigh- 
teenth century notices ‘el gian 
nuneero de pastores que hay ' 
Uztanz, Theonui y Piactua de 
Comircio, 3rd ed Madrid, 1757, 
folio p 20 As to the Arabic 
period, see Conde , Historia dc la 
Dommacion , p 244 ‘ Muehos 

prnblos, siguiendo su natural 
lnclimuioii, se entregaron a la 
ganadc ua ’ Hence ‘ the wander 
mg life so congenial to the habits 
of tile Spanish peasantry/ noticed 
in Cook's Spam , vol i p 85, 
where, however, the connexion 
between this and the physical 
constitution of the country is not 
indicated The solution is given 
by Mr Tieknor with his usual 
accuracy and penetration ‘The 
climate and condition of the 
Pcninsuli, which from a very 
l emote period had fa-voured the 
shepherd’s life and his pmsuits 
f icilitated, no doubt, if they did 
not occasion, the first introduc- 
tion into (Spanish poetry of a 
pastoral tone, whose echoes are 
beard far back among the old 
billads * ‘ From the Middle 

Ages tho occupations of a shep- 
herd’s life had prevailed in 
Spam and Portugal to a greater 
extent than elsewhere in Europe , 
and, probably, in consequence 
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And duinig the long and arduous war which they waged 
against their Mohammedan invaders, they were subject 
to such mcessant surprises and forays on the part of 
the enemy, as to make it advisablo that their means of 
subsistence should be easily removed , hence they pre- 
ferred the produce of their flocks to that of their lands, 
and were shepherds instead of agriculturists, simply 
because by that means they would suffer less m case of 
an unfavoui able issue Even after the capture of To- 
ledo, late m the oleventh century, the inhabitants of the 
frontier m Estrarnaduia, La Mancha, and New Castile, 
were almost entirely herdsmen, and their cattle were 
pastured not m private meadows but m the open 
fields 9 All this increased the uncertainty of life, and 
strengthened that love of adventure, and that spirit of 
romance, which, at a later period, gave a tone to the 


of tins circumstance, eclogues 
and bucolics were early knowu 
in the poetry of both coun- 
tries, and became connected in 
both ’with the origin of the 
popular drama ’ Ticknor's His- 
tory of Spanish Literature , Lon- 
don, 1849, vol in pp 9, 36 On 
the pastoral literature of Spam, 
see Bouterwek’s History of Span - 
tsh Literature, London, 1823, vol 
j pp 123-129, and on the great 
number of pastoral romances, 
Southafs Letters from Spam, 
Bristol, 1799, p 336 But these 
writers, not seizing the whole 
question, have failed to ob- 
serve the relation between the 
literary, physical, and social 
phenomena 

* See the memoir by Jovella- 
nos, in Laborde’s Spam, vol iv 
p 127 This was the necessary 
consequence of those vindictive 
attacks by which, for several 
centuries, both Mohammedans 
and Christians seemed resolved 
to turn Spam into a desert , ra- 
VOL II I 


vaging each other’s fields, and 
destroying every crop they could 
meet with Conde , Lomxnacwn 
de los Arabcs, pp 75, 188, 278, 
346, 396, 417, 418, 471, 499, 500, 
505, 523, 539, 644, 561, 578, 645, 
651, 658 To quote ono of these 
instances, late in tho eleventh 
century ‘La constancia de A1 
fonso ben Ferdoland en hacer 
entradas y talas en tierra do 
Toledo dos voces cada ano, fui 
tanta que empobrecii y apuri los 
pueblos ‘ el tirano Al- 

fonso tali y quemi los campos 
y los pueblos ’ Conde , p 346 
As such havoc, which was con- 
tinued with few interruptions for 
about seven hundred years, has 
done much towards forming the 
national character of the Span- 
iards, it may be worth while to 
refer to Mariana, Hxstona de 
Espafia, vol in p 438, vol iv 
pp 193, 314, vol v pp 92, 317, 
337 , and to Cir court, Histoire. 
des Arabes dUFspagne, Paris, 1 846, 
vol p 99 
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popular literature Under such circumstances, every- 
thing grow precarious, restless and unsettled , thought 
and inquiry weie impossible, doubt was unknown, 
and the way was prepared foi those superstitious habits, 
and for that deep-rooted and tenacious belief, which 
have alwiys foimed a principal feature in the history 
of the Spanish nation 

To what extent these circumstances would, if they 
stood by themselves, have affected the ultunato destiny 
of Spam, is a question hardly po c siblo to answer, but 
there can bo no doubt that their effects must always 
have been lmpoitant, though, from the paucity of evi- 
dence, we are unable to measure them with precision 
Tn regard, however, to the actual result, this point is of 
little moment, because a long chain of other and still 
more influential events became interwoven with those 
just mentioned, and, tending m precisely the same 
direction, produced a combination which nothing could 
resist, and from which wo may trace with unerring 
certainty the steps by which the nation subsequently 
declined The history of the causes of the degradation 
of Spam will indeed become too cleai to be mistaken, if 
studied m reference to those genoial punciples which 
1 have enunciated, and which will themselves be con- 
firmed by the light they throw on this instructive 
though melancholy subject 

After tho subversion of the Roman Empire, the first 
leading fact m the history of Spam is the settlement of 
the Visigoths, and the establishment of their opinions in 
tho Peninsula They, as well as the Suevi, who imme- 
diately preceded them, were Ai lans, and Spam during 
a hundred and fifty years became the rallying pomt of 
that famous heresy, 10 to which indeed most of the Gothic 

»• The unsettled chronology of laexon Espanola , Madrid, 1849, 
the early history of Spam appears p 37) Bays, ‘La sect* Amana, 
from the different statements of pues, segun las epocas fijadas, 
various writers respecting the permanecio en Espana 125 anos,’ 
duration of Ananism, a point of Fleury (Histoire EceUszastique t 
much more importance than the vol vn p 586, Pans, 1758) eaya 
death and accession of kings ‘environ 180 ans,’ and M'Cne, 
Antequera ( Historta dt la Legxs- generally well informed, says in 
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tribes then adhered But, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Franks, on then conversion from Paganism, 
adopted the opposite and orthodox creed, and were en 
couraged by their clergy to make war upon their here- 
tical neighbours Clovis, who was then king of the 
Franks, was regarded by the church as the champion 
of the faith, m whose behalf he attacked the unbe- 
lieving Visigoths 11 His successors, moved by the same 
motives, pursued the same policy , 12 and, during nearly 
a century, there was a war of opinions between France 
and Spam, by which the VisigothicEmpno was seriously 
endangered, and was more than once on the verge of 
dissolution Hence, m Spam, a war for national inde- 
pendence becamo also a war foi national religion , 13 and 


his History of the Reformation in 
Spam, Edinburgh, 1829, p 7» 
* Ariamsm was the prevailing 
and established creed of the 
rountry for nearly two centuries ’ 
for this, he refers to Gregory of 
Tours With good reason, there- 
fore, does M Faunel term it 
‘une question qui souffre dcs 
difficult^’ See his able work, 
Histoire de la Gaule Mendwnale , 
Pans, 1836, vol i p 10 

11 In 496, the orthodox clergy 
looked on Clovis as ' un champion 
qu’il peutopposer aux h6r6tiques 
Visigoths et burgondes * Faunel , 
Histoire de la Gaule Mendionale , 
vol li p 41 They also likened 
him to Gideon, p 66 Compare 
Fleury, Histone Eeittsiastique, 
vol vn pp 89, 90 Ortiz is so 
enthusiastic that he forgets his 
patriotism, and warmly praises 
the ferocious barbarian who made 
war, indeed, on lus country, but 
still whose speculative opinions 
were supposed to be sound 
‘ Mientras Alanco desfogaba su 
enoono contra los Catdlicos, tuvo 
la Iglesia Gahcana el consuelo de 
ver Catdlico a su gran Rev Clo- 
v 


dovoo Era el umco Mon area del 
mundo qne a la sazon profesaba 
la Religion verdadora ' Ortiz , 

Compendio de la Thstona de Fs 
pana , vol u p 96, Midnd, 1796 
12 Thus, m .53 1, Childebert 
marched against the Visigoths, 
because they were Anans Fau 
riel , Histoire de la Gaule Men- 
dwnale , vol n p 131, and in 542, 
Childebert and Clotaire made 
another attack, and laid siege to 
Samgossa, p 142 ‘No adver- 
tian los Godos lo qne su falsa 
creencia les pcrjudicaba, y si lo 
advertian, su obcecacion les hacia 
no poner remedio Los reyes 
francos, que eran catolicos, les 
movian guerras eu las Galias por 
aiTianos, y los obispos catolicos 
delamisma Galia gotica deseaban 
la domination de los francos ' 
Lafuente, Ihstona de Espana , 
10 I u p 380, Madrid, 1850 
,s ‘Los Francos por el amor que 
tenian a la Religion Catholica, que 
poco antes abrazaran, aborreciau 
a los Visigodos como gents mfi- 
cionada do la secta Arrian i’ 
Mariana , Histona de Espana , 
vol u p 43 And of one of their 
2 
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an. intimate alliance was formed between tlie Aiian 
kings and the Anan clergy The latter class were, in 
those ages of ignorance, sure to gam by such a com- 
pact , 14 and they received considerable temporal advan- 
tages 111 return for the piayeis which they offered up 
against the enemy, as also for the miracles which they 
occasionally performed Thus eaily a foundation was 
laid for the immense influence which the Spanish priest- 
hood have possessed ever since, and which was strength- 
ened by subsequent events For, lato m the sixth 
contury, the Latin clergy converted their Visigotlnc 
masters, and the Spanish government, becoming ortho- 
dox, naturally conferred upon its teachers an authority 
equal to that wielded by tho Anan hierarchy 16 Indeed, 
the ruleis of Spam, grateful to those who had shown 
them the error of their ways, were willing rather to 
increase the power of tho chui ch than to diminish it 


great tattles lit sa^s, p 40, ' ml- 
garmente se llamo el cimpo Ar- 
nano por cau&a d< ] i leligion quo 
los Godos seguian ’ 

11 * Ln religion et encroyance, 
coniine en toute chose, los Visi- 
goths ho montr&rent plus s^rieux, 
plus profonds, plus tonaces quo 
lcs Burgondes J’ai dit ailleurs 
comment ila 6taient dovenus pres- 
que rn meme temps chr^tiens et 
anens Transplants en Gaule 
et en Espagne, non seulement ils 
ay uent peis6v6r6 dans leur h6re- 
sie , ils b'y etaient nftormis, aifec- 
tionnds, et dins le peu que This- 
toire laisse apercevoir de leur 
clerg6, on sussure qif ll 6tait aus- 
tere, zd 6, et qu’il exer^ait un 
grand empire sur les diets comma 
eur la masse de la nation visi- 
gotho ’ 4 Les roi s visigot hs 

se croyaient obliges a do grandes 
demonstrations de respect pour 
leur clerg6 onen ' Faunel , His- 
toire de la Gavle Mendionale, yol 
l pp 577, 578 


15 The abjuritionof Recared 
took place between the years 686 
and 589 Dunhams History oj 
Spain and Portugal , London, 
1832, vol i pp 126-128 Man 
ana, Histona de F^pana, vol il 
pp 99-101 Ortiz Compendio 
de la Histona de L span a, vol n 
p 120 Lajuentt, Histona dh 
Espana, yol n pp 360-363 , and 
says Lafuente, p 384, ‘Recaredo 
fu6 el primero que eon todo el 
ardor de un n^ofito, comenro en 
el tercer concilio toledano a dar a 
estas as imbleas conocimiento y 
decision en ncgocios pertenecien- 
tes al gobierno temporal de los 
pueblos ’ Similarly, Antequera 
(. Histona de la Legislation, p 31) 
is happy to observe that 1 Reca- 
redo abjurb la heregia arnana, 
abrazb decididamente la religion 
de Jesu-Cnsto, y concedw d los 
mmistros de la Iglesia una injlu- 
encia en el gobterno del Estado , 
que vwo d ser en adelan te, ihmi- 
tada y absoluia ' 
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The clergy took advantage of this disposition , and the 
result was, that befoie the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury the spiritual classes possessed more influence in 
Spam than m any other part of Euiope 16 The eccle- 
siastical synods became not only councils of the church, 
but also parliaments of the realm 17 At Toledo, ^vhich 
was then the capital of Spam, the power of the clergy 
was immense, and was so ostentatiously displayed, that 
m a council they held there m the yeai G33, we find tlio 
long literally prostrating himself on the ground befoi o 
the bishops, 18 and half a century later, the ecclesias- 
tical historian mentions that this humiliating practice 
was repeated by another king, having become, he says, 
an established custom 19 That this was not a mere 
meaningless ceiemony, is moreover evident fiom other 
and analogous facts Exactly the same tendency is seen 
m their jurisprudence , smee, by the Yisigothic code, 
any layman, whether plamtifl or defendant, might insist 
on his cause being tried not by the temporal magis- 
trate, but by the bishop of tho diocese Nay, even if 


‘As loi tho councils held 
andei the Visigoth kings ot Spain 
during the seventh contur^, it is 
not easy to determine whether 
they are to be considered is ec- 
clesiastical or tempoial assem- 
blies No kingdom was so tho- 
roughly undt r tho bondage of the 
hierarchy as Spam ’ IlallanC 8 
Middle Ages , edit 1846, ioI l 
p 511 4 las prfttres itaient les 

seuls qui avaient const n 6 ot 
ra6me augment^ leur influence 
dans la monirclne goth ispa- 
gnole ’ Sempcie, Ihstoiredcs Cor - 
tfa (TE^pagne, Bordeaux, 1815, 
p 19 Compare Lajuenti , His- 
lona de Espana , vol n p 36R 
on ‘ lainfluenciay preponderance 
del clero, no ya solo en los nego- 
cios edesiasticos, sino tambien en 
los politicos y de estado * 

17 4 But it is in Spain, after the 
Visigoths had cast off their 


Anani8m f that the bishops more 
manifestly influence the whole 
char ictcr of the legislation The 
synods of Toledo were not 
merely national councils, hut 
parliaments of the realm ’ MiL 
man's History oj Latin Chris - 
tiamty , London, 1854, vol l p 
380 See iKo Antcquera, Hu - 
toria de la Lcgislacion Eipanola, 
pp 41, 42 

19 In 633, at a council of 
Toledo, the king 4 s’itant prosterne 
a terro devint les ev£ques * 
Fleurg, Histoirc Fcclesiastique, 
vol viu p 308, Paris, 1758 

,B In 688, at a council of To 
ledo, 4 le roi Egica y ^toit en 
personne, et apr&s s’etre pros 
tern6 devant les deques, suivant 
la coutwne,\\ fit lire un m^moire 
oft ll leur demandoit conseilf &c 
Fleurg, Histoire EccUsiastique , 
vol lx p 89, Pans, 1768 
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both parties to the suit were agreed in preferring the 
civil tribunal, the bishop still retained the power of re- 
voking the decision, if in his opinion it was incorrect , 
and it was his especial business to watch over the ad- 
ministration of justice, and to instruct the magistrates 
how to perform their duty 30 Another, and more pain- 
ful proof of the ascendency of the clergy, is that the 
laws agamst heretics were harsher m Spam than m any 


other country , the J ows m 
with unielentmg ngonr 21 

20 See a short but admirable 
summary of this part of the Visi- 
gotnic code m Dunham! 8 History 
of Spain, vol iv pp 77, 78, 
perhaps the best history in the 
English language of a foreign 
modern country 1 In Spain, the 
bishops had a spocial ch uge to 
keep continual watch over tho 
administration of justice, and 
were summoned on all greatocca 
si on s to in struct the judges to act 
with piety and justice * Mil 
man's History of Latin Christi- 
anity, 1854, vol i p 886 The 
council of Toledo, in 633, directs 
bishops to admonish judges 
Fleury , Histoire EccUsiastique 
vol vin p 313, md a learned 
Spanish lawyer, Sempere, says 
of the bishops, ‘Le code du Fucro 
Juzgo fut leur ouvrage , les juges 
Staient sujets a lour juridiction , 
les plaideurs, grev^s par la sen- 
tence des juges, pouaaient be 
plaindre aux deques, et ceux-ci 
4voquer am si leurs arrfits, les 
reformer, etchAtierles magistrate 
Los procureurs du roi, comme les 
juges, £tuient obliges de se pre- 
senter aux synodes diocAsains 
annuel s, pour apprendre des ec- 
disiastiques l’ad ministration de 
la justice , enfin le gouveraement 
des 0oths n’^t&it qu’une monar- 
chic th^ocratique ’ Sempere, Mo- 


particular being persecuted 
Indeed, the desire of up- 

narchie Espagnole , Pans, 1826, 
vol i p 6, vol u pp 212-214 
21 * The terrible laws against 
heresy, and the atrocious juridi- 
cal persecutions of tho Jews, 
ah eady designate Spain as the 
throne and centre of merciless 
bigotry * Milman's History oj 
Latin Christianity, vo] i p 381 
‘Tan luego como la religion ca- 
tdlica se halld dominando en el 
trono y en ol pueblo, comenzaron 
los concilianos toledanos £ dictar 
disposicionea candnicas y £ pro 
scnbir castigos contra los idola- 
tras, contri los judios, y contra 
los hereges ’ Lafuenle, Ihstorta 
de Espaila, vo\ ix pp 199-200 
See also p 214, and vol it jip 
406, 407, 451 Prescott s History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella , vol 1 
pp 235, 236 Johnston' 8 Insti- 
lutes of the Ciml Law of Spam , 
p 262 Circourt, Histoire des 
Arabes JEspagne, vol 1 pp 260, 
2GI , and Southefs Chronicle of 
the Cid , p 18 I particularly 
indicate these passages, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary asser- 
tion of Dr M'Cne, that * on a 
review of criminal proceedings in 
Spain anterior to the establish- 
ment of the court of Inquisition, 
it appears in general that heretics 
were more mildly treated there 
than m other countries * M'Crte's 
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holding the faith was strong enough to produce a 
formal declaration that no sovereign should bo acknow- 
ledged, unless he promised to preserve its purity , the 
judges of the punty being of course the bishops them- 
selves, to whose suffrage the Jang owed his throne 22 
Such were the circumstances which, in and before 
the seventh century, secured to the Spanish Church an 
influence unequalled m any other part of Europe 23 
Early in the eighth century, an event occurred which 
apparently bioke up and dispersed the hierarchy, but 
which m reabty was extremely favourable to them In 
711 the Mohammedans sailed from Africa, landed m the 
south of Spam, and m the space of three years con- 
quered the whole country, except the almost inacces- 
sible regions of the north-west The Spaniards, secure 
m their native mountains,* 4 soon lecoveicd heait, rallied 
their forces, and began in their turn to assail the in- 
vaders A desperate struggle ensued, which lasted 
nearly eight centuries, and m which, a second time m 
the history of Spain, a war for independence was also a 
war for religion , the contest between Arabian Infidels 
and Spanish Clmstians, succeeding that foimerly earned 


History of the Reformation in 
Spam , p 83, the best book on 
the Spanish Protestants 

82 A council of Toledo in 638 
orders, 4 qu’ i 1’ivemr aucun roi 
ne montera sur le trone qu’il no 
promette de conservcr la foi ca- 
tholique , ’ and at another council 
m 681, ‘ le roi y prison ta un ient 
par lequel ll pnoit les iviques de 
lui assurer le royaume, qu ll tenoit 
de leurs suffrages * Eleury, His- 
toire Ecclesiastique , vol vm p 
339, vol ix p 79 

28 Those happy times ha\e re- 
ceived the warm applause of a 
modern theologian, because m 
them the church, 4 ha opuesto un 
rauro de bronee al error , 1 and 
because there existed 4 la mas 
estrecha joncordia entre el mi- 


perio y el sacerdoeio, por cuyo 
mestunible beneficio debemos 
hacer mcesantes votos ’ Obser- 
vaciones sobre El Prtsente y El 
Borvenir de la Igltsia en Espafia, 
por Domingo Costa y Borras , 
Obispo de Barcelona, Barcelona, 
1857, pp 73,75 
24 To which they fled with a 
speid winch caused their gieat 
enerny , Muza, to pass upon them 
a somewhat ambiguous eulogy 
4 1)ijo, son leones cn bus castillos 
aguilasen sus caballos, ymugere 
en sus escuadrones de a pii , 
pero si ven la ocasion la saben 
aprovechar, y cuando quedan ven- 
cidos son cabrus en escapar a los 
montes, que no ven la tierra quo 
pis in ’ Conde , Histona de It 
Dommacwn de los Arabcs , p 30 
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on between the Trinitarians of France and the A nan 8 
of Spain Slowly, and with infinite difficulty, the Chris- 
tians fought their way By the middle of the ninth 
century, they reached the line of the Douro 25 Before 
the close of the eleventh century, they conquered as far 
as the Tagus, and Toledo, their ancient capital, fell into 
their hands in 1085 25 Even then much remained to be 
done In the south, the struggle assumed its deadliest 
form, and there it was prolonged with such obstinacy, 
that it was not until the capture of Malaga in 1487, 
and of Gianada m 1492, that the Christian ompiro was 
re-established, and the old Spanish monarchy finally 
restored 27 

The effect of all this on the Spanish character was 
most remarkable During eight successive centuries, 
the whole country was engaged in a religious crusade , 
and those holy wars which other nations occasionally 
waged, were, m Spam, prolonged and continued for 
more than twenty generations 28 The object being not 

34 Prescott? s History of Ferdt- conquista de aquella capital * 
nand and Isabella, vol i pp Florez, Reynas Catholicas, vol l 
xxxvm 287 Lafuente (Histona p 165 

de Espana, vol in p 363) marks 11 Cir court t Histoire desArabes, 
the epoch rather indistinctly, vol i pp 313, 349 Conde , Do- 
‘basta ya el Duero’ Compare minaeton de los Arabcs, pp 656, 
Florez , Memonas de las Reynas 684 Ortiz, Compendio , vol v 
Catholicas, Madrid, 4to, 1761, pp 509,561 Lafuente Histona, 
vol l p 68 vol ix pp 341, 399 

29 There is a spmtid account 2a ‘ According to the magnifi- 
of its capture m Mariana's His- cent style of the Spanish histo- 
tona de Espana, vol n pp 506- nans, eight centimes of almost 
513, after which Ortiz (Compen- uninterrupted warfare elapsed, 
dio de la Histona, vol m p 156) and three thousand seven hundred 
and Lafuente (Histona General , battles were fought, before the 
vol iv pp 236-242) are rathei last of the Moorish kingdoms in 
tame The Mohammedan view Spam submitted to the Christian 
of this, the first decisive blow to arms ' Robertson* s Charles V 
theircause, will be foundm Conde , by Prescott, London, 1857, p 65 
Histona dt la Hominacion de los * En nuestra misma Espina, en 
Arabes, p 347 ‘Asi se perdio Leon y Castilla, en esti nueva 
aquella ineliti ciudad, y acab6 el Tierra Santa, donde se sostema 
rerao de Toledo con grave p6rdida una cruzada perp^tua y constants 
del Isl im ’ The Christian view contra los infieles, donde se man- 
is that ‘concedid Dios al Rey la tenia en todo eu fervor el espmtu 
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only to regain a territory, but also to re-establish a 
creed, it naturally happened that the expounders of 
that creed assumed a prominent and important position 
In the camp, and m the council-chamber, the voice ot 
ecclesiastics was hcai d and obeyed , for as the wai 
aimed at the propagation of Christianity, it seemed 
right that her ministers should play a conspicuous pait 
m a matter which particularly concerned them 29 The 
danger to which the country was exposed being moi c- 
over veiy immin ent, those superstitious feelings were 
excited which danger is apt to provoke, and to which, 
as I have elsewhere shown, J0 the tropical civilizations 
owed some of their leading peculiarities Scarcely were 
the Spanish Christians driven from their homes and 
forced to take refuge m the north, when this great 
principle began to operate In their mountainous re- 
treat, they pieserved a chest filled with relics of the 
saints, the possession of which they valued as then 
greatest security This was to them a national stan- 


a la vez religioso y guerrero ’ 
Lajucnte, Hutoria de Espana , 
vol v p 293 ‘ Era Espana 

theatro de una continua guerra 
contra los encmigos de la Fe ’ 
B lores, Riynas Cathohcas, vol i 
p 226 ‘El gionoso emprno de 
extermmar a los enemigos de la 
Fe’ p 453 ‘ E&ta guerra sa- 

grada' Vol n p 800 ‘Se 
armaron nuestros Reyes Cath61i - 
cos, con zelo y ammo tlcntado dol 
cielo , y como la causa era de 
Religion para ens mchar los Do 
mini os do la Fe,sacnficaron todas 
las fuerzas del Rcyno, y bus mis- 
mas personas’ p 801 What 
was called the Indulgence of the 
Crusade was granted by tho 
Popes ‘aux Espagnols quj com- 
battoient contre les Mores ’ 
Fleury, Ih^toire EccUsuutique , 
vol xvm p xxi , vol xix pp 
158 , 458, vol, xxi p 171 
* 1 En aquellos tiempos [y 


duro hasta todo el siglo xv y 
toma de Granada] eian los obis- 
pos los primeros capitanes de 
los ex&rcitos ’ 0 1 tiz. Compendia , 
vol ui p 189 ‘Los prclados 
habian sido siempre los pnraeros 
no solo en promover la guena 
contra Moros, smo a presentarse 
en c impaha con todo su poder y 
tsfuerzo, ammando a los demas 
con lis palabras y el exomplo’ 
Vol v pp 507, 508 

s ® Hibtory of Civilization, vol 
i pp 121-130 

M ‘Les chictiens avoient ap 
portd dans les Asturies une arche 
ou coffee plein de reliques, qu’ils 
regard &rent depuis comme la 
s luve-garde de leur <$tat ’ 

‘ Elle fut emport^o et mise enfin 
a Oviedo, comme le lieu le plus 
eur entre ces montagnes, l’&re 
773, l’an 775' Fleury, Histoin 
Fcclesiasttque , vol ix p 190 
This ‘area llena de roliquias’ 
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dard, round which they rallied, and by the aid of which 
they gamed miraculous victories over their infidel oppo- 
nents Looking upon themselves as soldiers of the 
cross, their mmds became habituated to supernatural 
considerations to an extent which we can now hardly 
believe, and which distinguished them m this respect 
from evety other European nation 32 Their young men 
saw visions, and their old men di earned dreams 33 
Strange sights were vouchsafed to them from heaven , 
on the eve of a battle mysterious portents appeared , 
and it was observed that whenever the Mohammedans 
violated tho tomb of a Christian saint, thunder and 


was taken to the Asturias in 714 
Manana , Histona de Espaha, 
vol li p 227, md, recording to 
Oitiz (Compend’o, vol li p 182), 
it was ‘un tesoro inestimable de 
sagradas rehquias ’ See also 
Creddes ’ Tracts concerning Spain, 
vol ii p 237, London, 1730, 
and Ford' 8 Spam , 1847, p 388 
* But no people ever felt 
themselves to bo ho absolute!) 
soldiers of the cross as the 
Spaniards did, fiom tho time ot 
their Moorish wars , no people 
ever trusted so constantly to the 
recurrence of lunacies in the 
affairs of their daily life , and 
therefore no people ever talked 
of Divine tilings as of m itteis m 
their nature so fimilmr and 
common-place Ti ices of this 
stuto of fodmg md chaiadtr am 
*o be found in Spanish litoiatuie 
on all sides ’ Tuknor’s Histoi y 
of Spanish Literature , vol n 
p 333 Compare Bouterwch's 
History of Spanish Literature , 
vol i pp 105, 106, and the 
account of the battle of las 
Navas in Circourt , Histoirc dcs 
Arabes cTEspagne, vol l p 
163 ‘On vouHit trouver par- 


tout des miracles ’ Some of the 
most startling of these miracles 
may bo found in Lafuente , His- 
tona de Espaha , vol v p 227, in 
Manana, Histona de Espaha, vol 
n pp 378, 395, vol m p 338, 
and in Ortiz, Compendio , vol in 
p 248, vol n p 22 

83 One of the most curious ol 
these prophetic dieiws is pre- 
sen ed iu Conde, Do/uinaeion de 
los Arabes, pp 378, 379, with its 
mtcipretation Ly the tin ologiaus 
They were tor tin most part ful- 
filled In 814 ‘LI Apostol San 
ti igo, segun que lo promctieia al 
Key, tue visto en un eiballo 
bianco, y con una bandcia blanca 
y en medio ddla una cruz roxa, 
que c ipitam. iba nuestra ginte ’ 
Manana Historia de Espaha, 
vol u pp 310,311 In 957 ‘El 
Apostol S intiago fu6 visto entre 
las hacas dar li victoria a los 
tides,’ p 382 In 1236 ‘Pub- 
licose jx>r cierto quo San Jorge 
iyiido a los Chnstunos, y que se 
h illo en la pelea * Vol in p 
323 On the dreams which fore 
sh idow ed theso appearances, sec 
Manana, vol n pp 309, 416 
vol in pp 15, 108 
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lightning were sent to rebuke the misbelievers, and, if 
need be, to punish their audacious invasion 34 

Under circumstances like these, the clergy could not 
fail to extend their influence , or, we may rather say, the 
course of events extended it for them The Spanish 
Christians, pent up for a considerable time m the moun- 
tains of Asturias, and deprived of their former resources, 
quickly degenerated, and soon lost the scanty civiliza- 
tion to which they had attained Stripped of all their 
wealth, and confined to what was comparatively a barren 
region, they relapsed into barbarism, and remained, for 
at least a century, without arts, or commerce, or lite- 
rature 33 As thoir ignorance increased, so also did their 


* 4 4 Priests mingle in the 
council and the camp, tnd, ar- 
rayed m their sacerdotal robes, 
not unfrequently led the armies 
to battle They interpreted the 
will of Heaven as mysteriously 
revealed in dreams and visions 
Miracles were a familiar occur- 
rence The violated tombs of 
the saints sent forth thundors 
and ligh inngt. to consume the 
imaders Prescott's History of 
Ferdmam . and Isabella , \ol i p 
39 In the middle of the ninth 
century, there happened the fol- 
lowing event 1 En lo mas cruel 
de los tormentos ’ [to which the 
Christians were exposed] * subi6 
Abderranien un dia a las azutcas 
6 galenas de bu P ilacio Des- 
cnbnd desde alii los cuerpos de 
los Santos martinzados en los 
padbulos y atravesados con los 
palos, mando los quemasen todos 
para que no quedase reliquia 
Cumpliose luego la 6rden pero 
aquel impio prob6 bien presto 
los rigores de la venganza divina 
que volvia por la sangre derra- 
mada de gus Santos Improvisa- 
mente se le peg6 la lengua al 
paladar y fauces, cerrosele la 


boca, y no pudo pronunciar una 
palabra, m dar un gemido Con 
duxeronk, sus criados a la cama, 
muno aquella misma noche, y 
antes de apagarse las hogueras 
en que ardiau los santos cuerpos, 
entrd la infeliz alma de Abderra 
men en los etcrno9 fuegos del 
mfiemo * Ortiz, Compeadio , vol 
in p 52 

- 14 Circouvt(lIistoircdesArabe<} > 
vol i p 5) says, 4 Les chrStiens 
qui ne voulurent pas sc soumettre 
turent rejetes dans les lncultcs 
r iv ms des Pyrenees, ou lls purent 
se m unteiur comme les betes 
tauves ee maintiennent dans ks 
lorets * But the most cunous at 
count of the Btato of the Spimsh 
Christians m the last half of the 
eighth century, and in the first 
half of the ninth, will be found 
in Condi , Historui de la Domma- 
cion, pp 95, 125 4 Refenan do 
estos pueblos de Galicia que son 
cristianos, y de los mas bravos de 
Afranc, pero que viven como 
fiuas, que nunca lavan sus 
cuerpos ni vestidos, que no st 
los mudan, y los llevan puestos 
hasta que se los caen despe 
dazados en andrajos, que entvan 
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superstition , while this last, m its turn, strengthened 
the authority of their pnestB The order of affairs, 
therefore, was very natural The Mohammedan inva- 
sion made the Christians poor , poverty caused igno- 
rance , ignorance caused credulity , and credulity, 
depriving men both of the power and of the desire to 
mvestigate for themselves, encouraged a reverential 
spirit, and confirmed those submissive habits, and that 
blind obedience to the Chmch, which form the leading 
and most unfortunate peculiarity of Spanish history 

From this it appears, that thero wcie three ways m 
which the Mohammedan invasion strengthened the 
devotional feelings of the Spanish people The first 
way was by promoting a long and obstinate religious 
war , the second was by the presence of constant and 
imminent dangers , and the third way was by the 
poverty, and therefore the ignorance, which it produced 
among the Christians 

These events being preceded by the great Arian war, 
and being accompanied and perpetually reinforced by 
those physical phenomena which I have indicated as 
tending m the same direction, woiked with such com- 
bined and accumulative energy, that in Spam the theo- 
logical element became not so much a component of the 
national character, but rather the character itself The 
ablest and most ambitious of the Spanish kings wcie 
compelled to follow m the general wake , and, despots 
though they were, they succumbed to that pressuro of 
opinions which they believed they were controlling 
The war with Gianada, late m tho fifteenth century, 
was theological far moi o than temporal , and Isabella, 
who made the greatest saci dices m older to conduct it, 
and who m capacity as well as in honesty was supenor 
to Ferdinand, had for her object not so much the acqui- 
sition of temtoiy as the propagation of tho Christian 

unoa on lab caaas do otros ein poL ebperanza do s icar grandes 
pedir licencid. ’ In a d nquozas, por ser los cristianoe 

815, ‘ no habia guerra sino contia gente pobre de montana, bin 
cristianos por mantener frontora, saber nada de comercio ni de 
y no con deseo de ampliar y ex- buenas artes ’ 
tender los limitee del remo, ni 
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faith 36 Indeed, any doubts which could be ontei tamed 
respecting the purpose of the contest must have been 
dissipated by subsequent events For, scarcely was the 
war brought to a close, v. hen Ferdinand and Isabella 
issued a decree expelling from the country e\ery Jew 
who refused to deny his faith , so that the soil of Spain 
might bo no longer polluted by the presence of unbe- 
lievers 37 To make them Christians, or, failing m that, 


36 Isabella maj be roguxkd as 
the soul of this war She en- 
gaged in it with the most exalted 
views, less to acquire territory 
than to reestablish the empire of 
the Cross ovor the ancient do- 
main of Christendom ’ Prescott's 
History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, vol l p 302 Coraparo 
Fleury , Hi&toire Ecclesiastique , 
vol xxm p 583, ‘ bannir de 
toute l’Espagne la sccte de Ma- 
homet ,’ and Circourt , H/stoire 
des Arabes d' h spagne, vol n pp 
99, 109, 1 pour elle une seula 
chose avait de Timpoi t ince , ex- 
tirper de sos royauraes le nom 
et la secte de Mahomet’ ‘Sa 
vie fut pLe^que exclusivement 
consacree a fair© tnompher lv 
Croix sur le croissant ’ Mariana 
( Histona de Espana, vol v p 
344, and lol vu pp 51,52) has 
warmly eulogized her cluracter, 
which indeed, from the Spanish 
point of view, was perfect See 
also Florez, Reynas Cathohceis, 
vol li pp 774, 788, 829 
* 7 ‘En Espana los Reyes Ron 
Fernando y Dona Isabel luego 
que so vx^ron desembarazados de 
la guerra de los Moros, acor- 
daron de echar ele todo su reyno 
a los Judios ’ Manana , Histona 
de Espana , vol vi p 303 A 
Spanish historian, writing less 
than seventy years ago, expresses 
his approbation in the following 


terms ‘ Arrancado de nuentm 
peninsula el imperio Mahome- 
lano, quedaba todavia la secta 
Judayca, peste acaso mas perni- 
eiosa, y sin duda mas peligrosa 
y extendi da, por estar los Judios 
ostablecidos en todos los pueblos 
de ella Pero los C itolieos 
Mona rcas, cuyo mayor afan era 
desarraigar de sus reynos toda 
planta v iaiz infict i y contraria 
a la fe de Jesu-Cnsto, dieron 
dicreto en Granada dia 30 de 
Marzo dt l ano mismo de 1492, 
mandamlo svliosen de sus do- 
minios los Judios que no se bau- 
tizasen di ntio de 4 mesc s ’ Ortiz, 
Compendio , Madnd, 1798, vol 
v p 5G4 The importance of 
knowing how these ind simi- 
lar events are judged by 
Spaniauls, induces me to gne 
llit lr own words at a length 
which otherwise would be need 
lessly prolix Historians, gene 
rally, are too apt to pay more 
attention to public transactions 
tli in to the opinions which those 
tiausactions evoke, though, in 
point of fact, the opinions form 
the most valuable pirt of history, 
since they are the result of more 
general causes, while political 
actions are often due to the 
peculiarities of powerful indi- 
viduals 

Of thenumber of Jews actually 
expelled, I can find no trust- 
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to exterminate* them, was the business of the Inqui- 
sition, which was established m the same reign, and 
which before the end of the fifteenth century was in full 
operation 38 During the sixteenth century, the throne 
was occupied by two pnnees of eminent ability, who 
pursued a similat course Charles V , who succeeded 
Ferdinand m 1516, governed Spam for forty years, and 
the general character of his administration was the 
same as that of his predecessors In regaid to his 
foreign policy, his three principal wars were agamst 
France, against the German pnm cs, and against Turkey 
Of these, the first was secular , but the two last were 
essentially religious In the German war, tie defended 
the chuich against innovation, and at the battle of 
Muhlbeig, lie so completely humbled the Protestant 
pnnees, as to retard for some time the progress of the 
Reformation 39 In his other great war, he, as the chain- 


worthy account They are dif- 
ferently estimated at from 
160,000 to 800,000 Prescott's 
History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella , vol li p 148 Mariana , 
Ihstona de Fspaha, vol vi p 
304 Ortiz , Compendio, vol \ 

p 564 Ixifuentc , Histona de 
Espaha, vol ix pp 412, 413 
Llorintc, Histoire de V Inquisi- 
tion, Pans, 1817, vol l p 261 
Mata , Dos Discursos, Midrid, 
1794, pp 64, 65 Castro , De- 
cadencia de Espaiia , Cadiz, 1852 
p 19 

88 It had boeu introduced into 
Angon 111 1242, but, according 
to M Tapia, * sin embargo 1 1 
persecucion se limito entdnees a 
la secta de los albigenses , y 
como de ellos hubo tan pocos en 
Castilla, no se considerd sin 
duda neceaano an ella el esta- 
blecmnento de aquel tribunal f 
Tapia y Histona de la Cimliza- 
~ion Espafiola , Madrid, 1840, 
\ ol 11 p 302 Indeed Llorento 


says ( Histoire de l' Inquisition 
d’ Espagne, Pans, 1817, vol 1 p 
88), ‘II e&t incertiin si nu com- 
mencement du 15* ei&cle requi- 
sition 0 x 1 stmt en Castilla * In 
the recent work by M Lafuente, 
1232 is given as its earliest date, 
but, ‘ a fines dol siglos xiv y 
pnncipios del xv aponas puede 
s iberse si existia tribunal de In- 
quisicion en Castilla * Lafuente, 
Histona de Espaha , vol ix pp 
204-206, Madrid, 1852 It 
seems therefore with good reason 
that Manana. ( Histona , vol vi 
p 17 1) terms the Inquisition of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ‘ un 
nuevo y santo tribunal’ See 
also Florez, Memonas de las 
Reynas Catholicas, vol n p 
799 

,B Prescott s History of Philip 
II y vol 1 p 23, London, 1857 
Davies' History of Holland , vol 1 
p 447, London, 1841 On tho 
religious character of his German 
policy, compare Mar tana, His 
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pion of Christianity against Mohammedanism, consum- 
mated what his grandfather Ferdinand had begun 
Charles defeated and dislodged the Mohammedans in 
the east, just as Ferdinand had done m the west , the 
repulse of the Turks before Vienna being to the six- 
teenth century what the conquest of the Arabs of 
Granada w as to the fifteenth 40 It was, therefore, with 
reason that Charles, at the close of his career, could 
boast that he had always prefened his creed to his 
country, and that the first object of his ambition had 
been to maintain the interests of Christianity 41 The 
zeal with which lie struggled for the faith, also appears 
m his exertions against heresy in the Low Countries 
According to contemporary and competent authorities, 
from fifty thousand to a hundred thousand persons 
were put to death m the Netherlands during his reign 
on account of their religious opinions 42 Later inquirers 
have doubted the accniaoy of this statement , 43 which 
is probably exaggerated, but we know that, between 


torta de Espana, vol vu p 330, 
Ortiz , Compcndio , vol* vi pp 
195,196 

40 Prescott? s Philip II , vol i 
p 3 , and the continuation of 
Fleury, liistoire Ecde^iasiiquc , 
vol xxvn p 280 Robertson, 
though praising Charles V for 
this achievement, seems rather 
inclined to underrate its magni- 
tude, History of Charles V, p 
246 


41 In the speech he made at 
his abdication, he said that ‘he 
had been ever mindful of the 
interests of the dear land of his 
birth, but above all of the groat 
interests of Christianity His 
first object had been to maintain 
these inviolate against the in- 
fidel’ Prescott? s Philip //, vol 
l p 8 Minana boasts that 4 el 
Cfear con piadoso v noble ammo 
exponia su vida a los peligros 
para extender los limitee del 


Imperio Chnstiano ’ Contmua- 
cum de Manana , vol vm p 352 
Compare the continuation of 
Fleury , liistoire Eccttsmstique , 
vol xxxi p 19 

43 Grotius savs, 100,000 , Bor, 
Meteren, and Paul say 50,000 
Watson' 8 Histoiy of Philip If 
London, 1839, pp 45, 51 Da- 
mes' History of Holland, London, 
1841, vol i pp 498,499 Mot- 
ley's Dutch Republic , London, 
1858, vol i pp 103, 104 

43 It is doubted, if I nghtlv 
remember, by Mr Prescott But 
the opinion of that able historian 
is entitled to less weight from 
his want of acquaintance with 
Dutch literature, where the prin- 
cipal evidence must be sought 
for On this as on many other 
matters, the valuable work of 
Mr Motley leaves little to de- 
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1520 and 1550, he published a senes of laws, to the 
effect that those who were convicted of heresy should 
be beheaded, or burned alive, or bnned alive The 
penalties were thus vanous, to meet the circumstances 
of each case Capital punishment, however, was always 
to be inflicted on whoever bought an heretical book, or 
sold it, or even copied it for his own use 44 His last 
id vice to his son, well accorded with these measures 
Only a few days before his death, he signed a codicil to 
his will, recommending that no favour should ever be 
shown to heretics , that they should all be put to death , 
and that care should be taken to uphold the Inquisition, 
as the best moans of accomplishing so desnable an 
end 45 


44 Prescott’s Philip II , vol 1 
pp 196, 197 In 1623, the first 
persons were burned Motley’s 
Dutch Republic , vol i p 69 
The mode of burying alive is 
described in Davies' History of 
Holland , vol 1 p 383, vol 11 pp 
311, 312 

45 He died on the 21st Sep- 
tember, and on the 9th he signed 
a codicil, m which he * enjoined 
upon his son to follow np and 
bring to justice every heretic in 
his dominions, and this without 
exception, and without favour or 
mercy to any one He conjured 
Philip to cherish the holy inqui- 
sition as the best means of ac- 
complishing this good work’ 
Prescott’s Additions to Robertson s 
Charles V, p 676. See also his 
instructions toPhibp in Raumer’s 
History of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries , vol l p 
91 , and on his opinion of the 
Inquisition, Bee his conversation 
with Sir Thomas Wyatt, printed 
from the State Papers in Fr oxide’s 
History of England, vol m p 
466, London, 1868 This may 
have been mere declamation , 


but m Tapias Civihzacion Es- 
pahola, Madrid, 1840, vol m 
pp 76, 77, will be found a de- 
liberate and official letter, in 
which Charles does not hesitate 
to say, 4 La santa mquisicion 
como oficio Ban to y puesto por 
Iob reyrs catolicos, nuestros &e- 
Sores y abuolos a honra de Dios 
miestro senor y de nucstra santa 
f4 cat61ica, tongo finne 6 entra- 
nablemente asentado y fijado en 
mi corazon, para la mand.ir fa- 
vorecer y honrar, como pnncipe 
justo y temeroso de Dios es obli- 
gado y debe hacer * 

The codicil to the -will of 
Charles still exists, or did very 
recently, among the archives at 
Simancds Forces Spam , 1847, 
p 334 In M Lifuente’s great 
work, Historia de Espaha , vol 
xn pp 494, 495, Madrid, 1853, 
it is referred to in language 
which, in more senses than one, 
is perfectly Spanish * Su teata- 
mento y codicilo respiran las 
ideas cnstianas y religiosas en 
que habia vmdo y la piedad que 
senal6 su muerte ' 1 Es muy 

de notar su pnmera clausula [i e 
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This baibarous policy is to be ascribed, not to the 
vices, nor to the temperament of the individual ruler, 
but to the operation of large general causes, which 
acted upon the individual, and impelled him to the 
course he pursued Charles was by no means a vin- 
dictive man , his natural disposition was to mercy 
i ather than to rigour , his sincerity is unquestionable , 
he performed what he believed to be his duty , and he 
was so kind a friend, that those who knew him best 
were precisely those who loved him most 46 Little, 
however, could all that avail in shaping Ins public 
conduct He was obliged to obey the tendencies of tho 
age and country in which he lived And what those 
tendencies were, appeared still more clearly after lus 
death, when the throne of Spam was occupied upwards 
of forty years by a prmce who inherited it m the prime 
of life, and whose reign is particularly interesting as a 
symptom and a consequence of the disposition of the 
people over whom he ruled 

Philip II, who succeeded Charles V m 1555, v as 


of the codicil] por la cual deja 
muy encarecidamente recomend- 
ado al rey Don Felipe quo nee de 
todo ngor en el castigo de los 
hereges luteranos que habian 
Bido presos y ee hubieren de 
prender en Espafia ’ 4 “ Sin 

escepcion de persona alguna, ni 
admitir ruegos, ni tener respeto 
a persona alguna , porque para 
el efecto de ello fa\ orezca y 
mande favorecer al Santo Oficio 
de la Inquisieion,” ’ &c 

44 Native testimony may per- 
haps bo accused of being partial , 
but, on the other hand, Raumer, 
in his valuable History of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, vol i p 22, justly ob- 
serves, that his character has 
been misrepresented 4 by reason 
that historians ha\e availed 
themselves by preference of the 
nn mu il narratives of Fruich 
VOL II L 


and Protestant writers ’ To 
steer between these extremes, 1 
will transcribe the summing up 
of Charles’s reign as it is given 
by a learned and singularly un- 
prejudiced writer 4 Tortuous as 
was sometimes the policy of the 
emperor, he never, like Francis, 
acted with treachery , his mind 
had too much of native grandeur 
for such baseness Sincere in 
religion and friendship, faithful 
to his word, clement beyond ex- 
ample, liberal towards his ser- 
vants, indefatigable in his legal 
duties, anxious for the welfare 
of his subjects, and generally 
blameless m private life, his 
character will not suffer by a 
comparison with that of any 
mon irch of his times ’ Dunham's 
History of Spam, \ol v p 41 
4 Clemency was the basis of hit 
charaoti r’p 30 
O 
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indeed eminently a creature of the time, and the ablest 
of his biographers aptly terms him the most perfect 
type of the national character 47 His favourite maxim, 
which forms the key to his policy, was, ‘That it is 
better not to reign at all than to reign over heretics 
Armed with supreme power, he bent all his energies 
towards carrying this principle into effect Directly 
that he heard that the Protestants were making con- 
verts in Spam, he strained every nerve to stifle the 
heresy , 49 and so admirably was he seconded by tho 
general temper of the people, that he was able without 
nsk to suppress opinions which convulsed every other 
part of Europe In Spam, the Reformation, after a 
short struggle, died completely away, aud m about ten 
years the last vestige of it disappeared 60 The Dutch 
wished to adopt, and in many instances did adopt, the 


47 ‘ The Spaniard**, as he gn w 
in years, beheld, with pride and 
satisfaction, in their future sove- 
reign, the most perfect type of 
the national character ’ Pres- 
cott's History of Philip II vol 

i p 39 So, too, in. Motleys 
Dutch Republic , vol l p 128, 

' he was entirely a Spaniard 
and in Ijifuentc , Hxstona de 
Rspana, vol l p 156, ‘pero el 
remado de Felipe lue todo Es- 
panol ’ 

48 Prescott's Philip II vol l 
pp 68, 210, vol li p 26 Wat- 
son's Philip H p 56 Compare 
Pleury , Ihstoire Kcclhiastiqiu, 
vol xvxiv, p 273 

48 1 Como era tan zeloso en 
la extirpation de la heregia, uno 
de bus pruneros cuidados fu6 el 
casti go de los Luteranos , y a 
presencia suya, se executd en 
Valladolid el dia oclio de Octubre 
el suplicio de muchos reos de este 
dehto ’ Mmana , Contmuacion 
de Mariana , vol ix p 212 

10 ‘ The contest with Protest 


antism in Spam, under such aus 
pices, was short It began in 
earnest aud in blood about 1659, 
and was substantially ended in 
1670’ Ticknor's History of 
Spanish Literature , vol 1 p 425 
See also M‘Cr it's History of the 
Reformation in Spain, pp 336, 
346 Thus it was that * Espanu 
se prcBervd del contagio Hi- 
zolo con las armas Carlos V , y 
con las hoguoras los mquisidores 
Espana se aisld del movimi- 
ento europco ’ Lafuente , Historic 
de Fspana, vol l p 144, Madrid, 
1850 M Lafuente adds, that, in 
his opinion, all Christendom is 
about to follow the good example 
set by Spam of rejecting Pro- 
testantism ‘ Si no nos equivo 
camos, en nuestra misma edad s« 
notan sintomas de lr marchando 
esteproblema haciasu resolucion 
El catobcismo gana pros61itos , 
los protestantes de hoy no son lo 
que antes fueron, y creemos que 
la unidad catdlica se realizara * 
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reformed doctrine , therefore Philip waged against 
them a cruel war, which lasted thirty years, and which 
he continued till his death, because he was resolved to 
extirpate the new creed 61 He ordered that every 
heretic who refused to recant should be burned If 
the heretic did recant, some indulgence was granted , 
but having once been tainted, he must die Instead of 
being burned, he was therefore to be executed 63 Of 
the number of those who actually sufFeied in the Low 
Countries, we have no precise information , 53 but Alva 
triumphantly boasted that, m the five or six years of 
his administration, he had put to death in cold blood 
more than eighteen thousand, besides a still greatei 
number whom he had slam on the field of battle 64 
This, even during his short tenure of power, would 
make about forty thousand victims , an estimate pro- 
bably not far from the truth, since we know, from other 
sources, that m one year more than eight thousand were 


41 Before the arrival of Alva, 

* Philip’s commands to Margaret 
were imperative, to use her ut- 
most efforts to extirpate the 
heretics ’ Dames ' History of Hol- 
land, vol l p 551 , and in 1563 
ho wrote, * The example and ca- 
lamities of France prove how 
wholesome it is to punish heretics 
with rigour ’ Raumer's Histori / 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, vol i p 171 The 
Spaniards deemed the Dutch 
guilty of a double crime , being 
rebels against God and the km^ 

4 Rebeldes a Dios por la heregia, 
y a su Principe a qrnen debian 
obedecer ’ Manana , Histona de 
Espafia, vol vu p 410 *Tra- 
tAuan de secreto de qmtar la 
obediencia a DiosyasuPnncipe ’ 
Vanderhammen's Ron Filipe el 
Prudente Segundo deste Nombre , 
Madrid, 1632, p 44 rev Or, as 
Minana phrases it, Philip 4 tenia 


los mismos enemigos que Dios 
Contmuacwn de Manana, vol x 

p 139 

SJ Motley's Dutch Republic , vol 
i p 229 Watson's Philip II 
pp 51, 52, 177 

43 Mr Motley, under the yeai 
1566, says, 4 The Pnnceof Orange 
estimated that up to this period 
fifty thousand persons in the pro- 
vinces had been put to death in 
obedience to the edicts He was 
a moderate man, and accustomed 
to weigh his words * Motley's 
Dutch Republic , vol i pp 424, 
425 

54 Watson's Plnhp II pp 248, 
249 Tapia ( Cimlizacion Espa 
nola , vol m. p 95) says, 4 quit6 
la vida a mas de diez y ocho mil 
protestantes con diversos g6neros 
de suplicios * Compare Motley's 
Dutch Republic , vol n p 423, 
and Davtesl History of Holland , 
vol i p 608 


a<3 2 
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either executed or burned 65 Such measures were the 
result of instructions issued by Philip, and formed a 
necessary part of his general scheme 66 The desire 
paramount in his mind, and to which he sacrificed all 
other cousideiations, was to put down the new creed, 
and to reinstate the old one To this, even lus immense 
ambition and his inordinate love of power were subordi- 
nate He aimed at the empne of Europe, because he 
longed to restoie the authority of the (Jlmrcli 67 All 
bis policy, all his negotiations, all his wais, pomted to 
this one end Soon after his accession, he concluded 
an ignominious treaty with the Pope, that it might not 
be said that he boic aims agamst tho head of the Chns- 
tian woild jM And his last great entei prise, m some 


44 Dames Histoiy of Holland , 
rol l p 667 Vanderhammen 
( Don Filipe el Prudcnte t Madrid, 
1632, p 62 rev ), with tranquil 
pleasure, assures us that ‘ mini 
essen mil y setecientas personas 
en pocos dias con fuc go, ( ordel y 
tuchillo en diuersos lugares ’ 

•* * El duque do Alba, obrando 
en conformidad a las mstruccio- 
nes de su sober mo, y tpojadoen 
la apiobacion quo morocianol r<y 
todas bus medidts’ Lafuenti, 
Histarui de lispafia, vol xm p 
221 

47 4 It w is to restore the Ca 
tliohc Church that he desired to 
obtain tho empire of Europe * 
Da vu s' History of Holland, vol n 
p 329 ‘El protests siempre 
“ quo sus desmios en la guerra, y 
bus exerutos no se encaminauan 
a otra cosa, que el ensalsamiento 
de la Religion Christiana " ' Van- 
derhammen' s Don Filipe el Pru - 
dente, p 125 * El que aapiraba 

a someter todas las naciones de 
la tierra a su credo religioso ’ 
Lafutnte , Historic dr Kspana,\ ol 
xv p 203 The bishop of Sala- 


manci in 1563 openly boastid 
‘que son roi ne s’^toit maneuver 
la reme d’Angleterre que pour 
ramener cette isle a Tob^issance 
de T^glise ’ Continuation dt 
Fleury , Ihstoire Ecdhiastique , 
voh xxxm p 331 Comp ire 
Ortiz , Compendto, vol vi p 204 
* Este casam lento no debio de 
tener otras mirae que el de la 
religiou ’ 

68 On this treaty, the only hu- 
miliating one which he ever con- 
cluded, see Prescott Philip ll 
vol i p 104 His dying advice 
to his son was, ‘Siempre estareis 
en la obedienciade la Santa Tgle 
sia Romana, y del Sumo Pontihce, 
temendole por vuestro Padre es- 
pintual 7 Davila , Histona de la 
Vida de Felipe Tercei o t Madrid, 
1771, folio, lib i p 29 Accord 
mg to another writer, ‘La ultima 
palabra que le salio con el espi- 
ritu, fue “Yomuero como Cato- 
lico Chnstiano en la Fe y obedi- 
encia de la Iglesia Romana, y 
rtspeto al Papa, como a quien 
trae en sus manos las 1 lanes del 
Cielo, como a Principe de la 
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respects the most impoitani of all, was to fit out, at an 
incredible cost, that famous Armada with which ho 
hoped fo humble England, and to nip the heresy of 
Europe m its bud, by depriving the Protestants of their 
prmcipal support, and of the only asylum where they 
wore sure to find safe and honourable refuge ^ 

While Philip, following the course of his prede- 
cessors, was wasting the blood and treasure of Spam m 
order to propagate religious opinions , 60 the people, in- 
stead of rebelling against so monstrous a system, acqui- 
esced m it, and cordially sanctioned it Indeed, they 
not only sanctioned it, but they almost worshipped the 
man by whom it was enforced There probably never 
lived a pnnee who, during so long a period, and amid 
so many vicissitudes of fortune, was adored by his sub- 
jects as Philip II was In evil report, and m good 
report, the Spaniards clung to him with unshaken 
loyalty Their affection was not lessened, cither by his 
reverses, or by his forbidding deportment, or by his 


Iglesia, y Teniente de Dios sobre 
el imperio de las almas ” ’ Van - 
derhammen , Bon Fihpe el Pru- 
dente , p 124 

59 Elizabeth, uniting the three 
terrible qualities of heresy, power, 
and ability, was obnoxious to the 
Spaniards to an almost incredible 
degree, and there never was a 
more thoroughly national enter- 
prise than the fitting out of the 
Armada against her One or two 
pissages from a grave historian, 
will illustrate the feelings with 
which she was regirdod even 
after her death, and will assist 
the reader in forming an opinion 
respecting the state of the Spanish 
mind ‘ Isabel, o Jezabel, Reyna 
do Inglaterra, heretica Calvimsta, 
y la mayor persegmdoia que ha 
temdo la sangre de Jesu-Chnsto 
j los hijos de la Iglesia * Bavila, 
Histona de Felipe Tercero , p 74 
Los sucesos de fuera causaron 


admiracion, y el mayor y muy 
esperado de toda la Christiand id 
fue la muerte de Isabela, Reyna 
delnglatorra, heretica Calvimsta, 
que hizo su nombre famoso con 
la infamia de su \ida, y persoguir 
ala Iglesia, derramando la saDgre 
de los Santos, que defendiar 
la verdadera Religion Catolica, 
dexando registradas sus maldadcs 
en Ins histonas publicas del 
mundo, pasando su alma a coger 
el de&dichado fruto de su obsti- 
nada soberbia en las penas del 
Infierno, donde conoce con el 
castigo perpetuo el engano de su 
vida ’ pp 83, 84 

' Ono of the most eminent of 
living historians well says, ‘It was 
Philip’s enthusiasm to embody 
the wrath of God against heretics ’ 
Motlei/s Butch Republic , vol n 
p 165 ‘Philip lived but to en- 
force what he chose to consider 
the will of God ’ p 285 
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cruelty, or by his gnevous exactions In spite of all 
they loved him to the last Such was his absutd arro- 
gance, that he allowed none, not even the most powei ful 
nobles, to address him, except on their knees, and, in 
return, he only spoke in half sentences, leaving them to 
guess the rest, and to fulfil his commands as best they 
might 61 And ready enough they wore to obey his 
slightest wishes A contemporary of Philip, struck by 
the linnet sal homage which he received, says that the 
Spanish did ‘ not merely love, not merely reverence, 
but absolutely adore him, and deem his commands so 
sacred, that they could not he violated without offence 
to God ' 62 


‘ Personne vivant* ne uarloit 
a lui qu’a genoux, et disoit pour 
son excuse k cela qu’estant petit 
de corps, chacun eust paxu plus 
esle\ 6 que lui, outre qu’il sijavoil 
que lea Espagnols estoient d’hu- 
meur si altiere et h mtaine, qu’il 
estoit besom qu'il les trait List de 
eette ta<jon , etpour ce mesme ne 
se laissoit voir que peu souvent 
dn peuple, n’y mesme des grands, 
sinon iiux jours solemnels, ct ac- 
tion necessure en eette fa^on? ll 
faisoit ses comm indemens a demy 
mot, et falloit que l’on devmist 
le reste et que l’on ne manquast 
a bien actomplir toutes ses in- 
tentions , mesmes les gentils- 
hommts de sa chambre, et autres 
qui approelioient plus pr&s de sa 
personne, n’eu&scnt os4 parler 
devant luy s’il ne leur eust com- 
mand6, se tenant un tout seul a 
la fois pr6s de la porte du lieu 
oi ll estoit, et demeurant nud 
teste meessamment, et appuyA 
contra une tapissone, pour atten- 
dre et recevoir ses commande- 
menm.’ Mhnotres de Chevemy, 
pp 352, 353, in Petitot's Colhc- 
twn dee Memoiree, vol xxxvi 
Pans, 1823 


n These are the words of 
Contarmi, as given in Ranke <? 
Ottoman and Spanish Fmpires , 
London, 1843, p 33 Sismondi, 
though unacquainted with this 
passage, observes in his Lvtira 
lure of the South of Europe , vot 
n p 273, Ijondor, 1S16, that 
Philip, though ‘little entitled to 
praise, has yet been always ro 
garded with enthusi ism by the 
fepiniards ’ About half a century 
after Ins death, Sommerdych 
visited Spain, and in his curious 
account of that country he tells 
us that Philip was eillod ‘le 
Salomon de son si5cle ’ Aar sene 
de Sommcrdyck , Voyage cTEs- 
pagne t Pans, 1665, 4to, pp 63, 
95 See also Yaiicz y Memonas 
para la H^tona de Fchpe III , 
Madrid, 1723 p 29 1 ‘El gran 
Felipe, aquel Sabio Silomon’ 
Another writer hkens him to 
Numa * Ham grandes progre- 
sos la piedad, a la qual so dodt 
caba tan to el Key Don Feupe, 
que parecia eu reynado on Espa- 
5a lo que en Roma el de Numa, 
despues de R6mulo , Mifiana 
Contxnuacwn de Mariana, vol 
ix p 241 When he died, *cele> 
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That a man like Philip II , who ncvei possessed a 
friend, and whose usual demeanour ’was of the most 
repulsive kind, a harsh master, a brutal patent, a bloody 
and remorseloss ruler, — that he should bo thus leve- 
renced by a nation among whom he lived, and who had 
their eyes constantly on his actions , that this should 
have happened, is surely one of the most surprising, 
and, at first sight, one of the most inexplicable facts in 
modern history Here we have a king who, though 
afflicted by every quality most calculated to excite terror 
and disgust, is loved far more than he is feared, and is 
the idol of a very great people during a very long reign 
This is so remarkable as to deserve our serious atten- 
tion , and m order to clear up the difficulty, it will be 
necessary to inquire into the causes of that spirit of 
loyalty which, during several centuries, has distin- 
guished the Spaniards above every other European 
people 

One of the leading causes was undoubtedly the lm 
mense influence possessed by the clergy For the 
maxims inculcated by that powerful body have a natural 
tendency to make the people reverence their princes 
more than they would otherwise do And that there 
is a real and practical connexion between loyalty and 
superstition, appears from the historical fact that the 
two feelings have nearly always flourished together and 
decayed together Indeed, this is what we should ex- 
pect on mere speculative grounds, seeing that both 
feelings are the product of those habits of veneration 
which make men submissive m their conduct and credu* 
lous in their belief 63 Experience, therefore, as well as 
reason, points to this as a general law of the mind, 
which, in its operation, may be occasionally disturbed, 


bradas sns ex^quias entre Ia- 
grimasy gemidos ’vol x pp 259, 
260 We further learn from 
Vanderkammen's Filipe Scgundo, 
Madrid, 1632, p 120 rev , that 
the people ascribed to him ‘una 
£randeza adorable, y algumi cosa 


mas que las ordinanas & los de 
mas hombres ’ 

68 ‘ Habits of reverence, -which, 
if earned into religion, cause su- 
perstition, and if earned into po- 
litics, cause despotism * Buckles 
Hist of Civilisation, yd! n p 117 
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but which holds good m a large majonfcy of cases 
Piobably the only instance m which the principle fails 
is, when a despotic government so misunderstands its 
own interests as to offend the clcigy, and sopaiate itself 
horn them Whcneiei tins is done, a struggle will 
anse between loyalty and superstition , the fiist being 
upheld by the political classes, the other by the spnitual 
classes Such a waitaro was exhibited in Scotland, 
but history does not afford many examples of it, and 
eeitamly it never took place in Spain, where, on the 
contrary, seveial circumstances occurred to cement the 
union between the Crown and the Church, and to accus- 
tom the people to look up to both with almost equal 
reverence 

By far the most important of these circumstances 
was the great Aiab invasion, which drove the Chi is- 
tians into a corner of Spam, and reduced them to such 
extremities, that nothing but the strictest discipline, 
and the most unhesitating obedience to their leadeis, 
could have enabled them to make head against tlieir 
enemies Loyalty to then princes became not merely 
expedient, but necessary , for if the Spaniards had 
been disunited, they would, m the face of the fearful 
odds against which they fought, have had no chance 
of preserving then national existence The long war 
which ensued, being both political and religious, caused 
an intimate allianco between the political and religious 
classes, since the kings and the clergy had an equal 
interest in driving the Mohammedans from Spam 
Dm mg nearly eight centuries, this compact between 
Chinch and State was a necessity forced upon the 
Spaniards by the peculiarities of their position, and, 
altei the necessity had subsided, it natuially happened 
that the association of ideas survived the original 
danger, and that an impression had been made upon the 
popular mmd which it was hardly possible to efface 

Evidence of this impression, and of the unrivalled 
loyalty it produced, crowds upon us at every turn In no 
other country are the old ballads so numerous and so 
intimately connected with the national history It has, 
however, been observed, that their leading characteristic 
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is the 7e al with which they inculcate obedience and 
devotion to pnnces, and tliat from this source, even 
more than from military achievements, they chaw the ir 
most favourite examples of virtue 64 In litcratute th^ 
first gieat manifestation of the Spanish mmd was the 
poem of The Gid , written at the end of the twelfth 
century, m which we find fresh proof of that extra- 
ordinary loyalty which circumstances had forced upon 
the people 68 The ecclesiastical councils display a simi- 
lar tendency , for, notwithstanding a few exceptions, 
no other church has been equally eager in upholding 
the rights of lungs eG In civil legislation, we see the 


“ ‘More ballads are con- 
nected with Spanish history 
than with any other, and, m 
general, they are bettor The 
most striking peculiarity of the 
whole mass is, perhaps, to be 
found m the degree in which it 
expresses the national character 
1 oyalty is constantly prominent 
Tho Loid of Butrago sacrifices 
Ins own life to save that of his 
sovereign/ &c Ticknor's His- 
tory of Spanish lAterature , vol 
i p 133 'In the implicit 
obedience of the old Spanish 
knight, the order of the king 
was paramount to every con- 
sideration, even in the case of 
friendship and love This code 
of obedience Ins passed into a 
proverb — “mas pesi el Key que 
la sangre,” * Ford's Spain, p 
183 Comp ire the admirable 
little woik of Mr L< wes, The 
Spanish Drama , London, 1846, 
p 120, ‘ ballads full of war, 
loyalty, and love ’ 

See some interesting re- 
marks in M Tapia’s Cwdxzacion 
Fspafiola , vol i He observes 
th it, though cruelly persecuted 
by Alfonso, the first thing done 
by the Cul, after gaming a great 


victory, was to order one of his 
eaptams ‘para que lleve al rey 
Alfonso fremta caballos arabes 
bien ensillados, con sendas es 
pidis p^ndientes de los arzones 
en serial de homt nage, a pesar 
del agravio que haha recihxdo ' 
p 274 And at p 280, ‘come 
dido y obediente subdito a un 
rey que Un mal le hibia tra- 
tado ’ Southey ( Chronicle of 
the Cid, p 268) notices with 
surprise that the Cid is repre- 
sented in the old chronicles as 
‘ offering to kiss tho feet of the 
king’ 

‘ Lo xvi # Concile de Toledo 
nppelait les rois “vacaires de 
Dieu et du Christ , ’ et nrn 
n’est plus frequent dans les 
conciles de cette dpoque que 
leurs exhortations aux peuples 
pour l’observation du serment 
do fid&it<5 a leur roi, et leurs 
anath&nes contre les s6ditieux ’ 
Sempere, Monarchic Fspagnolt, 
id i p 41 ‘ Aparte los 

asuntos do derecho civil y ca 
nouico y de otros varios que 
dicen relacion al gobierno de 1 1 
iglesia, sobre los cuales se con 
tienen en todos ellos disposi- 
ciones muy utiles y acertadas. 
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same principle at woik , it being asserted, on high 
authority, that in no system of laws is loyalty earned 
to such extreme height as m the Spanish codes 67 Even 
their dramatic writers were unwilling to represent an 
act of rebellion on the stage, lest they should appear to 
countenance what, in the eyes of every good Spamaid, 
was one of the most heinous of all offences 68 Wliat- 
ever the king came m contact with, was m some degree 
hallowed by his touch No one might mount a horse 
which he had ndden , 69 no one might marry a mistress 


U mayor parte do las loyes 
dictadas en estas asambleas tu 
vieron por objeto dar fticrza y 
estabihdad al poder real, pro 
clamando su mviolabilidad y 
estableciendo graves perms con- 
tra los infract ores , condenar 
las heregias,’ &c Antequera, 
Histona de la Legislacion Es- 
; panola , p 47 

61 ‘ Loyalty to a superior is 
carried to a more atrocious 
length by the Spanish 1 iw than 
I have seen it elsewhere’ 

‘ The Partidas (P 2, T 13, L 1) 
speaks of an old law whereby 
any man who openly wished to 
see the King dead, was con- 
demned to death, and the loss 
of all that he had The utmost 
mercy to be shown him was to 
spare his life and pluck out his 
eyes, that he might never see 
with them what he had desired 
To defame the King is declared 
as gieit a crime as to kill him, 
and in like manner to be pun- 
ished The utmost mercy that 
could bo allowed was to cut out 
the offender’s tongue P 2, T 13, 
L 4 ’ Southey 6 Chronicle of the 
Cid , p 442 Compare Johnston's 
Ctvtl Law of Spain , London, 
1825, p 269, on ‘ Blasphemers 
of the King ’ 

M ThuB, Montalvan, the emi 


uent? poet and diamatist, who was 
born in 16 02, ‘a voided, we are told, 
representing rebellion on the 
stage, lest he should seem to en- 
courage it ’ Ticknor's History of 
Spanish Literature, vol u p 
283 A similar spirit is exhibited 
m the plays of Calderon and of 
Lope deVega On the ‘ Castilian 
loyalty * evinced in one of Cal- 
deron’s comedies, see Hallam’s 
Literature of Europe , 2d edit 
London, 1843, vol m p 63, 
and as to Lope, see Lewes on the 
Spanish Drama, p 78 

‘His Majesty’s hoises could 
never be used by any other per 
son One day, while Philip IV 
was going in procession to the 
church of Our Lidy of Atocha, 
tho Duke of Medina-de las 
Torres offered to present him 
with a beautiful steed which be- 
longed to him, and which was 
accounted the finest in Madrid , 
but the King declined the gift, 
because he should regret to 
render so noble an animal ever 
after useless ’ Dunlop's Memoir*, 
vol ii p 372 Madame d’Aul- 
noy, who travelled in Spain in 
1679, and who, from her position, 
had access to the best sources of 
information, whs told of thik 
piece of etiquette ‘ L’on m’a 
dit que lors que le Roy s’est 
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whom ho had deserted 70 Horse and mistress ahke 
were sacred, and it would have been impious for any 
subject tomeddlo with what had been honoured by the 
Lord’s anointed Nor were such rules confined to the 
prince actually reignmg On the contrary, they sur- 
vived him, and, working with a sort of posthumous 
force, forbade any woman whom he had taken as a 
wife, to marry, even after he was dead She had been 
chosen by the king , such choice had already raised her 
above the rest of mortals , and the least she could do 
was to retire to a convent, and spend her life mourning 


over her irreparable loss 
enforced by custom lather 

Ber\ydun chcval, poisonue par 
respect ne le monte jamais * 
U Aulnoif , Relation du Voyage 
(CEspagnc, Lyon, 1693, vol n 
p 40 In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, I find another 
notice of this loyal custom, 
which, like ly enough, is still a 
t radition in the Spanish stables 
' It the king has once honoured 
a Had so much as to cross his 
back, it is never to be used 
again by anybody else * A Tour 
through Spam, by Udal ap Rhys, 
2d edit London, 1760, p 15 
70 Madame d’Aulnoy, who was 
very mquisitivo respecting these 
matters, says ( Relation du Voyage 
iVEspagne, vol n p 411), *11 y 
a une autre Etiquette, e’est 
qu’apr&s que le Roi a ou une 
Maitresse, s’ll vient a la quitter, 
ll faut qu’elle se fasse Religieuse, 
comme je vous l’ai d£j i tarit , et 
Ton m’a cont6 que le feu Roi 
B’estant amoureux d’une Dame 
du Palais, ll fut un soir fraper 
doucement h la porte de sa 
chambre Comme elle comprit 
que c’estoit lui, elle ne voulut 
pas hri ouvnr, et elle se contenta 
ie lui dire au travers do la porte, 


These regulations were 
than by law 71 They were 

Bay a, bay a, con lhos , no quiero 
?er monja , e’est a dire, " Allez 
allez, Dieu vous conduise, ]e na’i 
pas envie d’estreReligieuse So 
too Henry IV of Castile, who 
came to the throne in the yrar 
1454, made one of his mistresses 
* abbess of a convent in Toledo ,* 
in this case to the general scandal, 
because, says Mr Prescott he 
first expelled ‘her predecessor, 
a lady of noble rank and irre- 
proachable character ’ Prescott s 
Ferdinand and Isabella, vol l 

p 68 

71 There is, however, one very 
remarkable old law, in the form 
of a canon enacted by the third 
Council of Saragossa, which 
orders that the royal widows 
‘ seront obligees a prendre l'habit 
de religieuses, et a sonfermer 
dans un monaswre pour le reste 
de leur \ ie * bltury , Bistoire 
Ecclesiastique , vol ix p 104 In 
1065 Ferdinand I died , and, 
says the biographer of the 
Spanish Queens, 1 La Reyna so- 
brevmd y parece, que muerto 
su mando, entr6 en algun Monas- 
tery , lo que expressamos no 
tanto por la costumbre antigua , 
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upheld by the popular will, and weic the lesult of the 
excessive loyalty of the Spanish nation Of that loyalty 
their writers often boast, and with good reason, since 
it was certainly matchless, and nothing seemed able to 
shako it To bad kings and to good kings it equally 
applied It was in full strength amid the glory of 
Spain m the sixteenth century , it was conspicuous 
when the nation was decaying m the seventeenth 
century , and it survived the shock of civil wars early 
in the eighteenth 72 Indeed, the feeling had so worla d 


quanto porconstar en la Memona 
refenda de la Iglesia do Leon, el 
dictado de ‘ Consagrada a Dios/ 
frasse que denote estedo Iteli- 
gioso * Florez, Memonas de las 
Reynas Cathohcas, M idrid, 1761, 
4to, vol l p 148 In 1667 it 
was a settled principle that * les 
reines d’Espagne n’en eortent 
point Le couvent de las Sc- 
noras descale as reales est fond^ 
ahn que les reines veuves s'y 
i nferment ’ Biscours du Comte 
de Castrxllo a la Rcme d' Espagne, 
in Migmt s Negotiations relatives 
a la Succession d’F^pagne, vol 
li p 604, Pans, 1835, 4to This 
valuable work consists for the 
most part of documents pre- 
viously unpublished, many of 
which are taken from the archives 
at Simancas To the critical 
historian, it would have been 
more useful if the original 
Spanish had been given 

72 See some good ltmarks on 
Sau Phehpe, in TvcknoFs History 
of Spanish Literature , vol m 
pp 213, 214, which might easily 
be corroborated by other testi 
mony , as, for instance, Lafuente 
under the year 1710 * Ni el 

abandono de la Francia, m la 
prolongacion y los azares de 
la guerra, ni los sacnficios 
pecunianos y persouales de 


tantos nnos, n ida bislaba a on 
tibiar el amor d© los Castellanos 
a su roy Felipe V’ ( Historux de 
Espana , vol xvm p 258), and 
Berwick ( Memoires , vol n p 
114, edit Pans, 1778) ‘La 
fid£lit6 mouie des Espagnols/ 
and, nine years earlier, a letter 
from Louville to Torcy ‘Le mot 
revolt©, pris dans une acception 
ngoureuse, n’a pas do sens en 
Espagne ’ Lounllc, Memoires sur 
r ktaJblissement de la Maison de 
Rourbon cn Espagne , edit Pans, 
1818, vol l p 128 See also 
Memoirs of Ripperda, London, 
1740, p 58, and Mimoires de 
Giamont , vol u p 77, edit 
Pditot, Pans 1827 All these 
passages illustrite Spanish 
lo> alty in the eighteenth century, 
except the reference to Giamont, 
which concerns the seventeenth 
and which should be comparod 
with tin following observation^ 
of Mad une D’Aulnoy, who writes 
from Madrid in 1 G79 ‘ Qu< Iqm s 
richesses qu’aycnt les glands 
Seigneurs, quelque grande que 
soit leur fiert6 ou leur pr^somp 
tion, lls ob^issent aux momdn h 
ordres du Roy, avec une exacti 
tude et un respect que Ton ne 
peut assez loner Sur le premier 
ordre lls partent, lls reviennent 
lls vont en pn«oa ou en exit 
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itself into the traditions of the country, as to become 
not only a national passion, but almost an article of 
national faith Clarendon, m his History of that great 
English Rebellion, the like of which, as he well knew, 
could never have happened m Spam, makes on this 
subject a just and pertinent remark He says that a 
want of lespect for kings is regarded by the Spaniards 
as a ‘ monstrous crime , ’ ‘ submissive loverencc to then 
princes being a vital pait of their religion * 73 

These, then, were the two great elements of which 
the Spanish chai actor was compounded Loyalty and 
superstition, reveience for their kings and leveienco 
for their clergy weie the leading principles which 
influenced the Spanish mmd, and governed the march 
of Spanish history The peculiar and unexampled cir- 
cumstances under which they arose, have been just 
indicated , and having seen their origin, we will now 
endeavour to trace then consequences Such an exami- 
nation of results will be the more important, not only 
because nowhere else m Europe have these feelings 
been so stiong, so permanent, and so unmixed, but also 
because Spam, being seated at the further extremity oi 
the Continent, from which it is cut off by the Pyrenees, 
has, from physical causes, as well as from moral ones, 
come little into contact with othei nations 74 The course 


bans se plain dr© 11 ne se peut 
trouvar une boftmission, et uue 
ob6issance plus parfaite, m un 
amour plus sincere, que celui des 
Fspagnole pour leur Koi Ce 
nom leur est sacr6, et pour r£- 
duire le peuple a tout ce que 
Ton souhaite, ll suffit de dire, 
“ Le Itoi le veut ” * HAulnoy, 
Voyage , vol u pp 256, 257 
u ‘And Olivarez had been 
heard to censure very severely 
the duke’s (Buckingham's) fa- 
miliarity and want of respect 
towards the pnnee, a crime 
monstrous to the Spaniard ’ 

‘ Their submissive nverenu to 
their princes being vital part 


ot their religion ’ Clarendon * 
History of the Rebellion , ed Ox- 
ford, 1843, p 15 For the reli- 
gion of loyalty, in an earlier 
period, see Florez , Reynas Ca 
tholicas, vol i p 421 ‘La per 
sona del Rcy fue mirada de hub 
fieles vassalios con respeto tan 
sagrado,’ that resistance was 
‘ una especie de sacnlegio ’ 

74 These impediments to inter 
course were once deemed almost 
invincible Fontenay-Mareuil, 
who visited Spam m 1G12, and 
was not a little proud of the 
achievement, says, ‘ Au re&te, 
parcequ’on ne va pas aussy or* 
dinairement en Espagne qu’en 
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of affairs being, therefore, undisturbed by foieign 
habits, it becomes easier to discover the pure and 
natural consequences of superstition and loyalty, two 
of the most powerful and disinterested feelings which 
have ever occupied the human heart, and to whose 
united action we may clearly trace the leading events 
in the history of Spam 

The results of this combination were, during a con- 
sideiable period, apparently beneficial, and certainly 
magnificent For, the church and the crown making 
common cause with each other, arid bemg inspirited by 
the cordial support of the people, threw their whole 
soul into their enterpuses, and displayed an ardour 
which could hardly fail to msmo success Gradually 
advancing from the north of Spam, the Christians, 
fighting their way mch by mch, pressed on till they 
reached the southern extremity, completely subdued 
the Mohammedans, and brought the whole country 
under one rule and one creed This great result was 
achieved late in the fifteenth centuiy, and it cast an 
extraordinary lustre on the Spanish name 76 Spam, 
long occupied by her own religious wars, had hitherto 


France, en Italic ot nlleurs, et 
qu’estant comme en un coin, et 
sdparta du reete du monde par 
la mer on par les Pyr6n4es, on 
n’en a, ce me semble, guere de 
connoissance, j’ay pens& queje 
devoia faire icy une petite di 
greBSion pour dire ce que /en ay 
appns dans ce voyage etdespuis ’ 
Memoires de Fontmay-Mareuil , 
m Collection des Mhnoires par 
Petitot , vol L p 169, l*S£rie, 
Paris, 1826 Seventy years 
later, another writer on Spain 
says of the Pyrenees, * Ces mon- 
tagnes eont 4 nos voyageurs 
modernes, ce qu’6toit aux anciens 
manmers le Non plus ultra et 
les colomnes dn grand Hercule * 
VEstat de CKspagne, Geneve, 
1681 Epistre, p n This work. 


little known and not mucli worth 
knowing, forms the third volume 
of Le Prudent Voyageur 

Ta ' Con razon se mir6 la con- 
qrnsta de Granada, no como un 
acontecimiento puramente es- 
panol, si no como un euceso que 
mteresaba al mundo Con razon 
tambien se regocij6 tod l la ens- 
tiandad Ilacia medio eiglo 
queotros mahometanos se habian 
apoderado de Constant inopla , la 
caida de la capital y del imperio 
bizantino en poder de los turcoa 
habu lienado de terror a la Eu- 
ropa, pero la Europa se consold a 1 
saber que en Espana habia con- 
cluido la domin&cion de los 
musulmanes ’ Ixifucnte> Uxstorux 
de Espana, vol xi p 15 
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been little noticed by foreign powers, and had possessed 
little leisure to notice them Now, however, she 
formed a compact and undivided monarchy, and at 
once assumed an important position m European 
affairs 7t> During the next hundred years, her power 
advanced with a speed of which the world had seen no 
example since the days of the Roman Empire So late 
as 1478 Spam was still broken up into independent and 
often hostile states , Granada was possessed by the 
Mohammedans , the throne of Castile was occupied by 
one prince, the throne of Aragon by another Before 
the year 1590, not only weie these fragments firmly 
consolidated into one kingdom, but acquisitions wero 
made abroad so rapidly as to endanger the inde- 
pendence of Europe The history of Spam, during 
this period, is the history of one long and uninter- 
rupted success That country, lecently torn by civil 
wars, and distracted by hostile creeds, was able in 
three generations to annex to her territory the whole 
of Portugal, Navarre, and Roussillon By diplomacy, 
or by force of arms, she acquired Artois and Franehe 
Comte, and the Netherlands , also the Milanese, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, and the Canaries 
One of her kings was emperor of Germany , while his 
son influenced the councils of England, whose queen 
he married The Turkish power, then one of the most 
formidable m the world, was bioken and beaten back 
on every side The French monarchy was humbled 
French armies were constantly worsted , Pans was 
once m imminent jeopardy , and a king of France, 
after being defeated on the field, was taken captive, and 
led prisoner to Madrid Out of Europe, thte deeds 


Tfl ‘ L’Espagne, long-temps par- 
tag£e en plusieurs 6tat£, et 
comma 6trangfere au reste de 
TEnrope, devint tout-a-coup une 
puissance redoutable, faisant 
pencher pour elle la balance de 
la politique ' Koch , Tableau des 
Revolutions de V Europe, Pans, 
1823, vol l p 362 On the re- 


lation between this and some 
changes in literature which cor- 
responded to it, see BouterweJds 
History of Spanish Literature , 
vol l pp 148-162, where there 
are some ingenious, though per 
haps scarcely tenable, specula* 
tions 
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of Spain were equally wonderful In America, the 
Spaniards became possessed of territories which covered 
sixty degrees of latitude, and included both the tropics 
Besides Mexico, Central America, Venezuela, New 
Granada, Peru, and Chili, they conquered Cuba, San 
Domingo, Jamaica, and other islands In Africa, they 
obtained Ceuta, Mehlla, Olan, Bougiah, and Turns, and 
overawed the whole coast of Barbary In Asia, they 
had settlements on each side of tho Deccan , they held 
part of Malacca, and they established themselves in 
the Spice Islands Finally, by tho conquest of the noble 
archipelago of the Philippines, they connected their 
most distant acquisitions, and secured a communication 
between every part of that enormous empire which 
girdled the world 

In connexion with this, a great military spint arose s 
such as no other modem nation has ever exhibited All 
the intellect of the country which was not employed in 
the service of the Church was devoted to the profession 
of arms Indeed, the two pursuits were often united , 
and it is said that the custom of ecclesiastics going to 
war was piactised in Spam long after it was abandoned 
m other parts of Europe 77 At all events, the general 
tendency is obvious A mere list of successful battles 
and sieges in the sixteenth and part of the fifteenth cen 
lury, would prove the vast superiority of the Spaniards, 
m this respect, over their contemporaries, and would 
show how much genius they had expended m maturing 
the arts of destruction Another illustration, if anothei 
were required, might be drawn from the singular fact 
that since tho time of ancient Greece, no country has 
pioduccd so many eminent literary men who were also 
soldiers Calderon, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega 
risked their lives m fighting for their country The 
military piofession was also adopted by many other 
celebrated anthois, among whom may be mentioned, 

TT * The holy war with the later period, and long after it 
mfidels’ ( Mohammedans) ‘per- had disappeared from the rest of 
petuated the unbecoming spec- civilized Europe’ Prescott's 
Lacie of militant ecclesiastics History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
among the Spaniards, to a still bella , vol i p 162 
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Argote de Molina, Acuna, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
Boscan, Carrillo, Cetrna, Ercilla, Espmcl, Francisco de 
Figueroa, Garcilasso de la Vega, Guillen do Castro, 
Hita, Hurtado do Mendoza, Marmol Carvajal, Perez de 
Guzman, Pulgar, Rebolledo, Roxas, and Virues , all of 
whom bore, in this manner, unconscious testimony to 
the spirit by which Spam was universally pervaded 
Here, then, wo have a combination which many 
leaders will still consider with favour, and which, at 
the time it occurred, excited the admiration, albeit the 
terror, of Europe We have a gieat people glowing 
with military, patriotic, and religious ardour, whose 
fiery zeal was heightened, rather than softened, by a 
respectful obedience to tlieir clergy, and by a chivalrous 
devotion to their kings The energy of Spam, being 
thus both animated and controlled, became wary as 
well as eager , and to this rare union of conflicting 
qualities we must ascribe the great deeds which have 
just been related But the unsound part of a progress 
of this sort is, that it depends too much upon indi- 
viduals, and therefore cannot be permanent Such a 
movement can only last as long as it is headed by able 
men When, however, competent leaders are succeeded 
by incompetent ones, the system immediately falls to 
the ground, simply because the people have been accus- 
tomed to supply to every undertaking the necessary 
zeal, but have not been accustomed to supply the skill 
by which the zeal is guided A country in this state, 
if governed by hereditary princes, is sure to decay, 
inasmuch as, m the ordinary course of affairs, mcapablo 
rulers must sometimes arise Directly this happens, 
the deterioration begins , for the people, habituated to 
indiscriminate loyalty, will follow wherever they are 
led, and will yield to foolish counsels the same obedience 
that they had before paid to wise ones This leads us 
to perceive the essential difference between the civiliza- 
tion of Spam and the civilization of England We, in 
England, are a critical, dissatisfied, and captious people, 
constantly complaining of our rulers, suspecting their 
schemes, discussing their measures m a hostile spirit. 

VOL. II H H 
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allowing very little power either to the Church or to the 
Crown, managing our own affairs m our own way, and 
ready on the slightest provocation, to renounce that 
conventional, lip-deep loyalty, which, having never 
really touched our hearts, is a habit lying on the surface, 
but not a passion rooted m the mind The loyalty of 
Englishmen is not of that sort which would induce 
them to sacrifice their liberties to please their prrnce, 
nor does it ever, for a moment, blind them to a keen 
sense of their own interests The consequence is, that 
oui progress is uninterrupted, whether our kings are 
good or whether they are bad Under either condition, 
the great movement goes on Our sovereigns have had 
their full share of imbecility and of crime Still, even 
men bke Henry III and Charles II were unable to do 
ns haim In the same way, during the eighteenth and 
many yeais of the nineteenth century, when our im- 
provement was very conspicuous, our rulers wore very 
incompetent Anne and the first two Georges were 
grossly ignorant , they were wretchedly educated, and 
nature had made them at once weak and obstinate 
Their united reigns lasted nearly sixty years , and after 
ilioy had passed away, we, for another period of sixty 
jears, were governed by a prince who was long inca- 
pacitated by disease, but of whom we must honestly say 
that, looking at his general policy, he was least mis- 
chievous when he was most incapable This is not the 
place to expose the monstrous principles advocated by 
George III , and to which posterity will do that justice 
horn which contemporary writers are apt to shrink, 
but it is certain that neither his contracted under- 
standing, nor his despotic temper, nor his miserable 
superstition, nor the incredible baseness of that ignoble 
voluptuary who succeeded him on the throne, could do 
aught to stop the march of English civilization, oi to 
stem the tide of English prosperity We went on our 
way reioicmg, carmg for none of these things Wo 
were not to be turned aside from our path by the folly 
of our rulers, because we know full well that we hold 
our own fate in our own hands, and that the English 
people possess within themselves those lesources and 
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that fertility of conti lvancc by which alone men can be 
made gi eat, and happy, and wise 

In Spain, however, directly the government slackened 
its hold, the nation lell to pieces 79 During that pros- 
perous career which has just been noticed, the Spanish 
tin one was invariably filled by very able and intelligent 
princes Feidinand and Isabella, Chailes V and Philip 
II , formed a line of sovereigns not to be matched in any 
other conntiy for a period of equal length By them, 
the great things were effected, and by their care, Spain 
apparently flouushed But, what followed when they 
wore withdrawn from the scene, showed how artificial 
all this was, and how rotten, even to the core, is that 


A learned Spanish lawyer has 
made some remarks which are 
north quoting, and which contain 
% carious mixture of truth and 
error ‘ Comma nt li mon irehie 
pspagnolo fut-elle d^chuede taut 
tie grandeur et de gloire ? Com- 
ment peidit-elle Us Paya-Bas et 
le Portugal dans le dix-septi6me 
M&cle, et s’y trouva t-ello r6duite 
a n’dtre qu’un squelette de ce 
qu’elle avait £to auparavunt? 
Comment vit-elledisparaitre plus 
d’une moiti6 de sa population ? 
Comment, possddant lea mines 
m^puisables du Nouveau Monde, 
les revenus de l’6tat n’^taient a 
pome que de six millions de du- 
cats sous le r£gne de Philippe 
III ? Comment son agriculture 
et son Industrie furent-elles rui- 
n^es ? et comment presque tout 
son commerce passa t ll dans lea 
mams de sea plus grands enne- 
mi8? Ce n'est point ici lo lieu 
d’examiner les v&ntables causes 
d’une metamorphose si tnste , ll 
suffira d’mdiquer que tous les 
grands empires con tiennent eneux - 
monies 1 e germs de leur dissolution * 
&c ' JYailleurB lessucceBseursde 
cee deux mouarquee Charles V 


and Philip II) ' n’eurent point 
les m&mes talens, m les dues de 
Lerme et d'Ohvar&s, leurs mim- 
stres, ceux du cardinal Cisne 
ros , et ll est difficile de caluih r 
^influence de la bonne ou de la 
mauvaxse direction des affairis 
but la prosperity ou les malheurs 
des nations Sous une m£me 
forme de gouvemement, quil 
qu’il puisse 6tre, elles tomfymt ou 
se relevant sin van t la capacity des 
hommes qui les dtrigent , et d’apr&s 
les circonstancos oh lls agissent * 
Semphre^ Histoire des Cortcs t 
Bordeaux, 1815, pp 265-287 
Of the two passages which I have 
marked with italics, the first is a 
clumsy, though common, attempt 
to explain complicated pheno 
nun i by a metaphor which saves 
tin trouble of generalizing their 
laws The other passage, though 
perfectly true as regards Spain, 
does not admit of that universal 
application which M Sempore 
supposes , inasmuch as m Eng 
land, and in the United States of 
America, national prosperity baa 
steadily advanced, even when the 
rulers have been very incapable 


hh a 
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syfltera of government which must be fostered before it 
can thrive, and which, being based on the loyalty and 
reverence of the people, depends for success not on the 
ability of the nation, but on the skill of those to whom 
the interests of the nation are entiusted 

Philip II , the last of the gieat kings of Spain, died 
m 1598, and aftei his death the decline was porten- 
tously rapid 79 From 1598 to 1700, the tin one was 
occupied by Philip III , Philip IV , and Charles II The 
contrast between them and then piedecessors was most 
striking 80 Philip III and Philip IV were idle, igno- 
rant, infirm of puipose, and passed their lives m the 
lowest and most sordid pleasures Charles II , the last 
of that Austrian dynasty which had formerly been so 
distinguished, possessed noarly every defect which can 
make a man udieulous and contemptible His mind 
and his person were such as, in any nation less loyal 
than Spain, would have exposed him to umveisal de- 
rision Although his death took place while he was 
still in the prime of life, he looked like an old and worn- 
out debauchee At the ago of thirty-five, he was 
completely bald , be had lost bis eyebrows , he was 


79 ‘With Philip II aids the 
greatness of the kingdom, which 
trom that period declined with 
fcarl ul rapidity * Dunham's His- 
tom/ of Spain, vol v p 87 And 
Ortiz ( Compendio , vol vu f Pio- 
logo, p 6) classes together * la 
muerte de Felipe II y principios 
de nnestra decadencu ’ The 
same judicious historian else 
where observes (vol vi p 211), 
that if Philip III had been equal 
to his father, Spam would have 
continued to flourish Several 
of the more recent Spanish wri- 
ters, looking at the heavy ex- 
penses caused by the policy of 
Philip II, aud at the debts which 
he incurred, have supposed that 
the decline of the country began 
in the latter years of his reign 
But the truth is, that no great 


nation e\er wae, or o’ver will bo, 
ruined by the prodigality of its 
government Such extravagance 
causes general discomfort, and 
therefore ought not to be tole- 
rated , but if this were the place 
for so long an argument, I could 
easily show that its other and 
more permanent inconveniences 
are nothing like what they are 
commonly supposed to be 
80 ‘Ab^traido Felipe III en 
devociones, amante FehpelV de 
regocijos, mortiheado Carlos II 
por padocimientos, ouidaronse 
poco 6 nada de la gobernaeion 
del Estado, y confiAronla a vali- 
dos altaneros, codiciosos, inca 
paces, y de muy funesti memona ' 
Rio, Histona de! Retnado de 
Carlos ill , Madrid. ) 856, voL l 
p 33. 
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paralyzed , he was epileptic , and he was notoriously 
impotent 81 His general appearance was absolutely 
revolting, and was that of a drivelling idiot To an 
enormous mouth, he added a nether jaw protruding so 
hideously that his teeth could never meet, and he was 
unable to masticate Ins food 82 His ignorance would 
be incredible, if it were not substantiated by unim- 
peachable evidence He did not know the names of 


the largo towns, or even c 
minions , and during the w 
to pity England for losing 
pai t of his own territory 83 

11 ‘Sans esp^rance de pos- 
ted t5 * Mdlot, Mkmoires de 
Noailles, vol l p 419 ‘ Incapaz 
de tenerhjjoa ' Ortiz, Compendio, 
vol vi p 560 See also Me- 
moires de Louvdle, vol l p 82 , 
and the illusions in Lettres de 
Madame de Villars, edit Am- 
sterdam, 1759, pp 53, 120, 164 
She was ambassadress in Spam 
in the reign of Charles II M 
Lafuente, who, if I nghtly re- 
member, never quotes these inte- 
resting letters, and who indeed, 
with very few exceptions, has 
used none but Spanish authori- 
ties, ventures nevertheless to ob- 
serve that ‘ La circunstancm de 
nohabertemdo aucesion.faltaque 
en geneial se achabaca mas al 
rey que a ] i reina,’ &c Histona 
de Ksparia, vol xvn pp 198, 
199, Madrid, 1856 According 
to the biographer of the Spanish 
Queens, some persons imputed 
this to sorcery, * y aun se dijo si 
mtervema maleficio ' Florez, 
Memonas de las Bei/nas Cathoh- 
cas,v ol n p 973, Madrid, 1761, 
4to 

w In 1696, Stanhope, the Eng- 
lish minister at Madrid, writes 
1 He has a ravenous stomach, and 


f the provinces, in his do- 
ir with France he was heai d 
cities which in fact formed 
Finally, he was immersed 

swallows all he eats whole, for 
his nether jaw stands so much 
out that his two rows of teeth 
cannot meet, to compensate 
which, he has a prodigious wide 
throat, so that a gizzard or liver 
of a hen passes down whole, and 
Ins weak stomach not being able 
to digest it, he voids it m the 
same manner’ Mahon* 8 Spam 
under Charles II , London, 1840, 
p 79, a very valuable collection 
of original documents, utterly 
unknown to any Spanish histo- 
rian I have met with Some 
curious notices of the appearance 
of Charles II in his childhood 
may be seen published for the 
first time in MigneVs Negocta- 
tions rclatucs a la Succession 
d'E6pagne t ¥zns, 1835-1842, 4to 
vol i pp 294, 295, 310, 396, 
404, 410, vol li p 130, vol m 
pp 418, 419, 423 See also vol 
iv p 636, for an instance of his 
taciturnity, which was almost 
the only mark of sense he ever 
gave, ‘Le roi l’dcouta, et ne lui 
ripondit nen ' 

83 * Le Boy demeuroit dans une 
profonde ignorance et de sea 
affures et m&ne doe Etats de sa 
couronne , a peine connoissoit-il 
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id the most grovelling superstition , he believed him 
self to be constantly tempted by the devil , he allowed 
himself to be exorcised as one possessed by evil spirits , 
nnd he would not retire to rest, except with Ins con- 
fessor and two friars, who had to he by his side duiing 
the night 

Now it was that men might cleaily see on how sandy 
a foundation the giandeur of Spam was built When 
there were able sovereigns, the counti y prospei ed , 
when there were weak ones, it declined Nearly every- 
thing that had been done by the great princes of the 
sixteenth century, was undone by the little princes of 
the seventeenth So rapid was the fall of Spam, that 
in only three reigns after the death of Philip II , the 
most powerful monarchy existing m the world was de- 
pressed to the lowest pomt of debasement, was insulted 
with impunity by foreign nations, was reduced more 
than once to bankruptcy, was stripped of her fairest 
possessions, was held up to public opprobrium, was 
made a theme on which school-boys and moralists loved 
to declaim respecting the uncertainty of human affairs, 
and, at length, was exposed to the bitter humiliation of 
seeing her temtoiies mapped out and divided by a 
treaty in which she took no share, but the provisions of 

quelles 6toient les places qui lui tion of the deul, and ne\ct 
apparhnoient hors du continent thinking himsolf safe but with 
dFspagne’ ‘La perte de his confessor, and two frurs by 

Htrcelono lui fut plus sensible Ins side, whom he mikes lie in 
qu'aucune nitre, pirce que cette Ins chamber every night ’ Ma 
\illc, capital© de la Catalogne, et hon’ s Spam under Charles II 
situ4e dans le continent de p 102 On account, no doubt, 
I’Espagne, lui 6toit plus connue of this affection for monks, he is 
que les villes de Handre, dont ll declared by a Spanish historian 
lgnoroit 1’importance au point to have possessed \ 'corazon pio 
de croire que Mons appartenoit y religioso ’ Bat all ar, Co men - 
au roi dAngleterre, et de le t arias de la Guirra de Etpafla, 
plamdre lorsquo le Roi fit la con- \ol l p 20 The best notice of 
qu6te do cette province ' Me- the exorcism will be found in. 
moires du Marquis de Torcy, vol Lafucntds Hxstoria de Espaua , 
i pp 19, 23, edit Petitot, Pans, \ol xvu pp 294-309, where 
1828 there is an entire chapter, headed 

14 4 Fancying everything that * Los Heclnzob del Rey ’ 
is said or done to be a terapta 
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which she was unable to resent 85 Then, truly, did she 
drink to the dregs the cup of hei own shame Her 
glory had departed from her, she was smitten down 
and humbled Well might a Spaniard of that tune 
who compared the present with the past, mourn ovei 
his countiy, the chosen abode of chivalry and romance, 
of valour and of loyalty The mistress of the woild, 
the queen of the ocean, the terror of nations, was gone , 
her powei was gone, no more to return To her might 
be applied that bitter lamentation, which, on a much 
slighter occasion, the greatest of the sons of men has 
put mto the mouth of a dying statesman Good reason, 
indeed, had the sorrowing patriot to weep, as one who 
refused to he comforted, for tho fate of Ins earth, his 
realm, his land of deal souls, his dear, deai land, long 
dear lor her reputation through the woild, but now 
leased out like to a tenement or pelting farm 8b 


M ‘ La foiblosbc de I’Espagne 
lie permettoit pas & son roi de se 
ressentir du trai'ement dont ll 
croyoit a propos de se plamdre ’ 
Memoir es de Torcy , vol 1 p 81 
Or, as an eminent native writer 
bitterly says, ‘ Las naciones es 
trangeras djspomendo de la 
monarqum esparola como de 
bienes sm dueno’ 7 apia, Cm- 
hzacton Espanola t \o 1 m p 187 
86 ‘ This royal throne of kings, 
this scepter d isle, 

This eirth of majesty, this se it 
of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi paradibe, 
This fortress, built by nature for 
herself 

Against infection and the hand 
of war , 

This happy breed of men, this 
little world, 

This precious stone set m the 
silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a 
waiL, 


Or as a moat defensive to a 
house, 

Against the envy of less happier 
lands , 

This blessed plot, thiR earth, 
this realm, this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb 
of roy l 1 kings, 

Fear’d b^ their brei d and famous 
by their birth, 

Ronowned for their deeds as far 
from home, 

hoi Christian service and true 
chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn 
Jewry 

Of the world’s rinsom, blessed 
Mary’s son 

This land of such dear souls 
this dear, dear land. 

Dear for her reputation through 
the world, 

Is now leas’d out, X die pro 
nouneing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting 
farm 
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It would be a weary and unprofitable task to relate 
tho losses and disasters of Spam during the seven 
teeuth century The immediate cause of them was 
undoubtedly bad government and unskilful rulers , but 
the real and ovei riding cause, which determined the 
whole march and tone of afians, was the existence of 
that loyal and reverential spirit which made the people 
submit to what any other country would have spumtd, 
and, by accustoming them to place extreme confidence 
in individual men reduced the nation to that pie- 
carious position m which a succession of incompetent 
princes was sure to overthrow the edifice which com- 
petent ones had built up 87 

The increasing influence of the Spanish Church was 
the first and most conspicuous consequence of the 
declining energy of the Spanish government For, 
loyalty and superstition bemg the mam ingredients of 
the national character, and both of them being the 
result of habits of reverence, it was to be expected that, 
unless the reverence could be weakened, what was 
faken from one ingredient would be given to the othei 
A^s, theieioie, the Spanish government, during the 
seventeenth century, did, owing to its extreme im- 
becility, undoubtedly lose some part of the hold it 
possessed over the affections of the people, it naturally 
happened that the Church stepped m, and occupying 
the vacant place, received what the crown had forfeited 
Besides this, the weakness of the executive government 
encouraged the pretensions of the priesthood, and 
emboldened the clergy to acts of usurpation, which the 

17 The Spanish theory of go- sobre las aguas, ciencia y prow- 
vernment is well stated m the dencia de todo, para que nada se 
following passage in Davila’s hiciese sin su saber y querer 
Life of Philip III The remarks no serviendo los Ministxos mai 
ipply to Philip II, ‘Que solo ha via que de poner por obra (obedeci- 
gobernido sin Validos m Pnva- endo) lo que su Senor mandaba 
dos, tomando para ei solo, como velando sobre cada uno como 
primera caus \ do su gobierno, el pastor de sub ovejas, para ver la 
maudar, prohibit, premiar, cast*- verdad con que executtm sui 
g ir, h icer mcicedes, conocer su- mandamientos y acuerdos ’ Da 
getOB,elegirMmistros,dar oflcios, mla, Hi* tori a dt Felipe Ter cero 
y toner como espintu que andaba lib l pp 22,23 
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Spanish sovereigns of the sixteenth century, super- 
stitious though they were, would not have allowed for 
a single moment 88 Hence the very striking fact, that, 
while m every other great country, Scotland alone 
excepted, the power of tho Church diminished during 
the seventeenth century, it, m Spam, actually mci eased 
The results of this are well worth the attention, not 
only of philosophic students of history, but also of 
every one who cares for the welfare of his own countiy, 
or feels an interest in tho practical management of 
public affairs 

For twenty-three years after the death of Philip II , 
tho throne was occupied by Philip HI , a prmce as 
distinguished by his weakness as his predecessors had 
been by their ability During more than a century, 
tho Spaniards had been accustomed to be entirely ruled 
by their kings, who, with mdefati gable industry, per- 
sonally superintended the most important transactions, 
and m other matters exercised the strictest supervision 
over their ministers But Philip III , whose listlessness 
almost amounted to fatuity, was unequal to such 
labour, and delegated the poweis of government to 
Lerma, who wielded supreme authority foi twenty 
years 89 Among a people so loyal as the Spaniards, 

** Even Philip II always poder desmedido’ Lafuenie 
retained a certain ascendency Hzstoria de Espana, vol xv p 
over the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 114 

though he was completely subju- 88 ‘ Por cuyo absoluto podeno 
gated by ecclesiastical prejudices se executaba todo ’ Yafiez, Me- 
‘ While Philip was thus willing monas para la Historia de Felipe 
to exalt the religious order, al- HI, Prologo, p 150 ‘An ab- 
ready far too powerful, he was soluteness m power over king 
careful that it should never gain and kingdom ' Letter from 
such a height as would enable it Sir Charles Cornwallis to the 
to overtop the royal authority’ Lords of the Council in England, 
Prescott 1 8 History of Philip II , dated Valladolid, May 31, 1G05, 
vol in p 235 ‘ Pero este mo- in lVtnwood's Memorials , vol n 

narca tan afecto a la Inquisicion p 73, London, 1725, folio * Por- 
mientras le servia para sus fines, que no era iacil imaginar enton- 
sabia bien tener a raya al Santo ces, m por fortuna se ha repet i do 
Oflcio cuando mtentaba invadir el ejemplo despu^s, que hubiera 
o usurpar las preeminences de la un monarca tan pr6digo de auto- 
autondad real, 6 f irrogarso un ndad, y al propio tiempo tan 
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this unusual proceeding could not fail to weaken the 
executivo , since, m their eyes, the immediate and irre- 
sistible interference of the sovereign was essential tc 
the management of affairs, and to the well-being of the 
nation Lerma, well aware of this feeling, and con- 
scious that his own position was very precanous, 
naturally desired to strengthen himself by additional 
suppoit, so that he might not entirely depend on the 
favour of the king He therefore foimed a strict 
alliance with the clergy, and, from the beginning to the 
end of his long admmisti ation did everything m his 
power to increase their authority 90 Thus the influence 
lost by the crown was gamed by the Church, to whose 
advice a deference was paid even greater than had 
been accorded by the superstitious princes of tlio 
sixteenth century In tins arrangement, the interests 
of the people were of comse unheeded Their welfare 
formed no part of the general scheme On the con- 
ti ary, the clergy, grateful to a government so sensible 
of their merits, and so religiously disposed, used all 
their influence m its favour , and the yoke of a double 

mdolente, quo por no tomarse forcero, lib 11 p 41), after eu- 
siquioia el trabajo do firmar los logizing the personal qualities of 
doLumentos de Estado, quisiera Lerma, adds, ‘ Y sin ostas gran 
dai a la hrma de un vasalla suyo des partes tuvo demostraciones 
la misma autondad quo a la suy a cliri stianas, manifestandolo on los 
piopia, y que advittiora y orde- conventos, iglesias, colegiatas, 
nara, como ordeno Felipe III a hospitales, ermitas y catedias, 
Lodos bus consejos, tnbunales, y que dej6 fondadas, en quo gasto, 
Mibditos, que dieran a los des como me consta de los libros do 
paclios lumados por el duque de su Oontaduria, un millon ciento 
Lorma el raismo cumplimiento y < incuent i y dos mil dose lentog 
obodienua, y los ejecutaian y ochcnta v tres ducados ’ After 
guardaran con el mismo respeto such monstrous prodigality, 
que si fueran lirmados por 61 ' Watson might well say, m his 
Ijdfuentt , Hu>toiia de Espana, rather supeificial, but, on tl« 
\ol xv pp 449,450 ‘ El duque whole, well-executed History, 
de Lerma, su valido, era el que that Lerma showed ‘the most 
gobernaba el reino solo ’ \ol xvn devoted attachment to the church, 1 
p 32 His power lasted from and ‘conciliated the favour of 
1598 to 1618 Ortiz , Compen ecclesiastics’ Wakon's History 
dto, yoI vi pp 290, 325 of Philip III , Lo-^on 1839, pp 

M Paula (Hutona de Felipe 4, 8, 46, 224 
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despotism was n voted more firmly than ever upon the 
neck of that miserable nation, which was now about to 
reap the bitter fruit of a long and ignominious sub- 
mission 91 

The mci easing power of the Spanish Church during 
the seventeenth century, may bo proved by nearly every 
description of evidence The convents and chuiches 
multiplied with such alarming speed, and their wealth 
became so prodigious, that even the Cortes, broken and 
humbled though they were, ventuied on a public re- 
monstrance ’In 1620, only five yeais after the death 
of Philip III , they requested that some means might 
be taken to prevent what they described as a constant 
invasion on the part of the Church In this remarkable 
document, the Cortes, assembled at Madrid, declared 
that never a day passed m which laymen were not 
depnved of then property to enrich ecclesiastics , and 
the evil, they said, had giown to such a height, that 


81 The only ern rgy Philip III 
ever displayed, was in seconding 
the efforts ot his minister to ex- 
tend the inti uence of the Church , 
and hence, according to a Spanish 
historian, ho was * monarquo lo 
plus pieux pirrm tous ceux qm 
nut occupe le trone d’Espagno 
depuis sunt Ferdinand’ Sem- 
ykre, Monarchic bspagnole, vol l 
p 245 ‘ El principal cuidado 

de nuestro Key era tener a Dios 
por amigo, giangear y beneficial 
su gracia, pira que le asistio&e 
propicio en quanto obraao y di- 
xuse De iqui tuvieron pnncipio 
tintos dones ofrecidos a Dios, 
t mta fund icion de Conventos, y 
favores hechos a Iglesias y Re 
ligiones ’ Davila, Histona dt 
Felipe Ttrcero, lib n p 170 
Ills wife, Margaret, was equally 
active See b lores, lieynas Ca 
tholtcas, vol n pp 915, 916 
‘ Demat. de los fnitos que di6 
para el Cielo y para la tierra 


nuestia Reyna, tuvo otros do 
ambas lineas eu fundaciones dc 
Templos y obi as de piedad paia 
bien del Reyno y de la Jglesia 
En Valladolid fundo ol Convento 
do las Fr mciscas Dost alzas Eu 
Madrid trasl ido a las Agustin ls 
Ri coletas de Santa Is ibel de&de 
1 1 ( illo dol Principe al sitio en 
quo hoy estan Protegio con sus 
limo&nas la fundacion de la Iglo 
sia de Caimelitas Descalzas de 
Santa Ana , y empezo a fundar 
el Real Convento de las Agus- 
traas Rotoletas con titulo de 1 1 
Encarnacion tneste mismaCoite, 
cuya primer i piedra so puso a 
10 do Junto del 1611 En la 
parroquia do S G 1 junto al Pa 
iacio introdujo los Religiose 
Franciscos, cuyo Convento pei- 
severi hoy con la misma advo 
cacion * How the country fared, 
while all this was going on, we 
shall presently see 
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inhere were then in Spain upwards of nine thousand 
monasteries, besides nunneries 92 This extraordinary 
statement has, I believe, nevei been contradicted, and 
its probability is enhanced by several other circum- 
stances Davila, who lived m the reign of Philip III , 
aihrnas that m 1623, the two orders of Dominicans and 
Ftanciscans alone amounted to thnty-two thousand 93 
Tko other cleigy mci eased in proportion Before the 
death of Philip III , the number of ministers perfmm- 
mg in the Cathedral of Seville had swelled to one 
hundred, and in the diocese of Seville, there weio 
fourteen thousand chaplains , m the diocese of Cala- 
horra, eighteen thousand 94 Nor did there seem any 


02 The burden of the petition 
was, 1 Que se tratasse con mas 
veras de poner limite k los bienes, 
que se sacauan cada dia del bra9o 
BegUr al Eclesiastico, enflaque- 
ciendo no tan solo el patnmomo 
Real, mas el comun, pues siendo 
aquel libre de pechos, contribu- 
clones, y gauelas, alojamientos, 
huespedeB, y otros gTauamenes 
mayores, presidioe guerras, y 
soMados ' * Quo las Roli- 

giones erin muchas, las Mendi- 
emtes en exccsso, y el Clero en 
gi inde multi tud Que ama en 
Espanu 9088 monasteries, aun 
no cStando los de Monjas Que 
yuan metiBdo poco a poco, con 
dotaciones, cofradias, capella- 
mas, o con copras, a todo el 
Key no en su poder Que so 
atajasse tanto mal Que huiues- 
se numero en los frayles, mo* 
deracion en Iob CSuentos, y aun 
en los Clerigos seglares * Ccs- 
pides t Hi^iona de Don Felipe IV , 
Barcelona, 1634, fol hb vn cap 
9, p 272 rei This is the only 
noticeable passage m an unusu- 
ally dull chronicle, which, though 
professing to be a. history of 


Philip IV , is confined to the 
first lew ) ears of his reign 

03 * En este ano, que iDa esen- 
biendo esta Historia, teman las 
Ordenes de S into Domingo, y S 
Francisco en Espana, tremta y 
dos mil Religiosos, y los Obispa 
dos de Calahorra y Pamplona 
vemte y quatro mil clerigos, 
pueB qu6 tendran las demas Re 
ligiones, y los dem is Obispados * ' 
Davila , Histona de Felipe Ter 
cerc y lib ii p 215 See also cap 
xcvn pp 248, 249 , and, on the 
increase of convents, see Yanez , 
Meinonas para la Histona de 
Felipe Uly pp 240, 268, 304, 
305 

• 4 4 The reign of Philip III , 
surnamed from his piety the 
Good, was the golden age of 
Churchmen Though religious 
foundations were already too 
numerous, great additions were 
made to them , and in those 
which already existed, new altars 
or chancels were erected Thus, 
the duke of Lerma founded seven 
monasteries and two collegiate 
churches, thus also, the diores* 
of Ca’ahorra numbered 18,000 
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prospect of remedying this frightful condition The 
richer the Church became, the gi eater was the induce- 
ment for laymen to enter it , bo that theie appeared to 
be no limit to the extent to which the sacrifice of 
temporal interests might be carried Indeed, the 
movement, notwithstanding its suddenness, was per- 
fectly regular, and was facilitated by a long tram of 


chaplains, Seville 14,000 How 
uselessly the ministers of religion 
were multi plied, will appear still 
more cleai ly from the tact that 
the cathedral of Seville alone 
had a hundred, when half a-dozen 
would assuredly have been 
sufficient for the public offices of 
devotion ’ Dunhams History of 
Spam, \ol \ p 274 According 
to the passige quoted in note 93, 
from Davila, there wero twenty- 
four thousand * clerigos ’ in the 
two dioceses of Calahorra and 
Pamplona 

M ‘ Entre tan to crecia por m- 
stantes v se aumentaba prodigio- 
samento el poder y la autondad 
de la Iglesia Sua pingues n- 
quozas desmembraban de una 
manei a considerable las rentas 
de la coron i , y el e^tado ecle- 
Biastico, que muchos abrazaron 
en un principio a consecuencia 
de las desgracias y calamidades 
de la 6poca, fu6 despues el mas 
sohcitado por las mmensas ven- 
tajas que ofrecia su condicion 
comparada con la de las clases 
restantes ' Antequera, Histona de 
la Legislacion , pp 223, 224 See 
<\\&o\nCampomanes, Apendicedla 
Kducacwn, Madud, 1775-1777, 
vol l p 465, andvol iv p 219, a 
statement made by the Unner- 
sity of Toledo in 1619, or 1620, 
that 1 hay doblados rehgiosos, 
clerigos y estudi intes , porque 
ya no kalian otro modo de vt tar, 


ni de poder sustentarsc f If the 
0 )e of M Lafuente had lighted 
upon this and other passages, 
which I shall shortly quote from 
contemporary observers, he 
would, I think, have expressed 
himself much more strongly than 
he has done respecting this 
period, in his Tecent brilliant , 
hut unsatisfactory, History of 
Sp u n On the great Wt alth of the 
convents m 1679, when the rest 
of the countiy was sticpid in 
poverty, see a letter dated Ma- 
drid, July 25, 1679, in D' Aulnoy, 
Relation du Voyage (Vftspagne, 
Lyon, 1693, vol n p 261 But 
the earliest evidence I have met 
with is in a letter, written in 
1609, to Prince Henry of Eng 
land, by Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
the English ambassador at Ma- 
drid ‘The furniture of then 
churches here, and the riches 
and lustre of their stpulckic* 
made in every monastene (the 
general povert>e of this king 
dome considered), are almost 
incredible The laity of this 
nation may say with Davyde 
(though m mother sense), “Ze- 
lus domus tuae comedit me '* 
for, assuredly, the riches of the 
Temporall hath in a manner all 
fallen into the mouthes and de- 
vouring throates of the Spiritual ' 
Wtnwood's Memorials of Affairs 
of State , vol in p 10, London, 
1726, folio. 
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preceding circumstances Sinco the fifth centuiy, the 
course of events, as we have already seen, invariably 
tended in this direction, and insured to the clergy a 
dominion which no other nation would have tolerated 
The minds of the people bemg thus piopared, the 
people themselves looked on m silence at what it would 
have been impious to oppose , for, as a Spanish historian 
observes, every proposition was deemed heretical which 
tended to lesson the amount, or even to check the 
growth of that enormous wealth which was now pos- 
sessed by the Spanish Church 9fi 

How natural all this was, appears also from another 
fact of considerable interest In Europe genet ally, the 
seventeenth century was distinguished by the nse of a 
Recular literature in which ecclesiastical theories were 
disregarded , the most influential writers, such as Bacon 
and Descartes, being laymen, rather hostile to the 
Church than friendly to it, and composing their works 
with views purely temporal But m Spain, no change 
of this soit occurred 97 In that country, the Church 


08 4 Deux millions do ducats, 
que le clerg6 possMait sous le 
r&gne de Charles V, 6taient iA 
put6s coinme un revenu exorbi- 
tant, et, un demi-Bi&cle plus tard, 
lorsque ces revenue sele\aient a 
huit millions, on qualifmt d h6 
rAtiquo, toute proposition ten- 
dint a op^rer quelque modifica- 
tion dans leur accroissemont 
Semptre, Monarchu Ispagnolc , 
\ol ii p 16 

87 In a work on Spanish 
literature which was published 
ibout seventy >eirs ago, and 
which, at the time of its appear- 
ince, made considerable noise, 
this peculiarity is frankly ad- 
mitted, but is deemed rather an 
honour to Spain than otherwise, 
inasmuch as th it country, we are 
told, has produced philosophers 
who have gone much deeper into 
things than Eicon, Descartes, 


and Newton, who, no doubt, 
wero clever men, but were no- 
wise comparable to the greit 
thinkers ot the Peninsula Such 
assertions, proceeding, not from 
some ignorant despiser ot physi- 
cil science, who contemns what 
lie has never been at the pains 
to study, but fiom a really able 
and, in some respects, competent 
judge, are important for the his- 
tory of opinion , and as the book 
is not very common, I will give 
two or three extracts ‘ Confie- 
sanlos Franceses con mgenuidad 
que Descartes fu6 un novelists 
y con todo eso quieren hacerle 
pasar por el pro mo tor de la filo 
sofia en Europa, como si su filo- 
sofia se desemejase macho de la 
que dominaba en las sectas de 1 1 
nntiguedad Su tratado “ Del 
Metodo” es nada en comparacioL 
de lob libros “ Do la Corrupcioc 
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retained her hold over the highest as well as over the 
lowest intellects Such was the pressure of public 
opinion, that authors of every grade were proud to 
count themselves members of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion, the interests of which they advocated with a zeal 
worthy of the Dark Ages Cervantes, three ycais 
hofoio his death, became a Fianciscan monk 98 Lopt 
de Vega was a priest, lie was an officer of the Inqui- 
sition , and in 1623 he assisted at an auto da fe, m 
which, amid an immense concourse of people, a heretic 
was burned outside the gate of Alcala at Madrid 90 
Moreto, one of the three greatest dramatists Spam has 
produced, assumed the monastic habit during the last 
twelve years of his life 100 Montalvan, whose plays arc 
still remembered, was a priest, and held office m the 
Inquisition 101 Tarrcga, Mira dc Meseua, and Tirso de 


le las Aites” de Juan Lius Vivos, 
que le anteecdio buen ntimerodn 
anos ’ Oracion Apologetica por 
la Fspana y su Mhrito Litcrario 
por J) J V burner, Madrid, 
1786, p xi ‘No hemos temdo 
c n los efectos un Cartesio, no un 
Neuton d&moslo de barato 
peio himos temdo justisimos lc- 
gisladorcs y exec lentes filosofos 
practico«, que lian preferulo el 
mefable gusto do trabijar en 
beneficio do la human idad a la 
ocios i ocupacion de edihcarmun 
dos lmagmarios en la soledad y 
silencio de un gabinete’ p 12 
* Nada se disputabi en Espan i ’ 
p 61 At p 143 a comparison 
between Bacon and Vives , and 
the final decision, p 146, that 
Vives enjoys ‘una glorio&a supe- 
rioridad sobre todos los sabios de 
todos los siglos ’ 

* H I he final profession was not 
made till 1616, but he began to 
wear the clothes in 1613 ‘Tal 
eia su situaeion el s&bado santo 
2 de ftbril * [1616] ‘que por no 
poder salir do su casa huoieron 


do darle en ella la profesion de 
1 1 venerable orden tercera do 
Sin Erancisco, cmyo liabito habia 
tornado en Alcala, el dm 2 de 
]uhodel61V Navarrets, Vula 
de Cirvantes , p cn prefixed to 
Don Quijote , Barcelona, 1839 
Even m 1609, s<i}s Navarrete, 
(p lxn ), ‘ So hi creido que en 
toncos so mcorporo tambien 
Cervantes, como lo hizo Lope de 
Vtga, en la congregation del 
or vtono del Caballero de Gracia, 
mientras que su muger y su her- 
man v dona Andica so dcdicaban 
a semejantes ejercicios do piedad 
en la venerable 6rden tcrceri de 
San Francisco, cuyo habito reci 
biuon en 8 de junio del nusmo 
ano ’ 

w Ttcknor's History of Span- 
ish Literature, vol li pp 125, 
126, 137, 147, 148 

100 Ibid vol n p 374 Bui 
graphie Universe! le, vol xxx pp 
119,160 

101 Tirknor ' s History of Span 
ish Literature vol u pp 276 
327 
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Molma, were all successful writers for the stage, and 
were all clergymen 103 Solis, the celebrated historian 
of Mexico, v as also a clergyman 103 Sandoval, whom 
Philip III appomted historiographer, and who is the 
principal authority for the reign of Charles V , was at 
first a Benedictine monk, afterwards became bishop of 
Tuy, and later still, was raised to the see of Pampeluna 104 
Davila, the biographer of Philip III , was a priest 105 
Manana was a Jesuit , 106 and Minana, who continued 
Ins History, was superior of a convent m Valencia 107 
Martin Carrillo was a jurisconsult as well as an his- 
tonan, but, not satisfied with his double employment, 
he too entered the Church, and became canon of Sara- 
gossa 108 Antonio, the most learned bibliographer 
Spain ever possessed, was a canon of Seville 109 Gia- 
cian, whose piose woiks have been much read, and who 
was formerly deemed a great writer, was a Jesuit 110 
Among the poets, the same tendency was exhibited 
Paravicmo was foi sixteen years a popular pieacher at 
the courts of Philip III and Philip IV 1,1 Zamora was 
a monk 112 Argensola was a canon of Saragossa 111 
Gongoia was a priest , 114 and Rioja received a high post 111 


107 heknor , vol u p 327 
105 Boutcrwck's History of 
Spanish Literature, vol l p 626 
But the beet account is that given 
by his biographer, who assures 
us of two facts, that he received 
' todas Ha ordenea sagradas,’ 
and that he was ‘ devotisimo de 
Maria sintisima ’ Vida dc 
Solis, p 15, prefixed to Solis, 
His tor m di la Conquista dc Me- 
xico, idit Paris, 1844 

m Biographic, Um versed c, vol 
xl p 319 

loi ‘ Sacerdote soy ’ Davila, 
Historia de la Vuia de Felipe 
Leicero, kb n p 216 
'* 9 Biographic Umvirsellc, voi 
wt\u p 42 

107 Ibid vol xxix p 80 
l0 * Ibtd vol vn p 219 


,0# Jbtd vol li p 293 

Ticknor 3 History of Span 
ish Literature, vol m p 177 
111 Ibid vol n,p 491, vol m 
pp 117, 118 

1,3 Sismondi’s Literature of the 
South of Europe, vol n p 348, 
London, 1846 

113 1 Pero en fin muno Don 
Andres Martinez, y sucediole en 
1 iCanongia nuesLo Bartholome ’ 
Pdlicer, Ensayo de una Ihblio - 
theca, Madrid, 1778, 4to p 91 
This was the younger Argensola 
,u 7'tcknor's History of Span 
ish Literature , vol n p 486 
"* ' Occupied a high place n 
the inquisition * Ticknor , voL 

n p 607 * Pnt les ordres, et 

obtint un canomcat ’ Btographtt 
Untv vol xxxvni p 120 
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in the Inquisition Calderon was chaplain to Philip 
TV , 116 and so fanatical are the sentiments which tar- 
nish his brilliant gomus, that he has been tormed the 
poet of the Inquisition 117 His love for the Church was 
a passion, and he scrupled at nothing winch could 
advance its interests In Spam, such feelings wore 
natural, though to othor nations they seem so stiange, 
that an eminent critic has declared that it is hardly 
possiblo to lead lus works without indignation 118 If 
this be so, the indignation should be extended to nearly 
all his contemporary countrymen, great or small There 
was hardly a Spaniard of that period who did not enter- 
tain similar sentiments Even Villa viciosa, author of 
one of the very best mock-heroic poems Spam has pro- 
duced, was not only an officer m tho Inquisition, but, m 
his last will, he strongly urged upon lus family and all 
his descendants, that they too should, if possible, entoi 
the service of that noble institution, taking whatever 
place in it they could obtain, smee all its offices were, 
he said, worthy of veneration 119 In such a state of 


In 1663 Philip IV ‘ le 
hoard con otra Capellaoia de 
honor en su real Capilia ’ Vi- 
da de Calderon , p iv , prefixed 
to Las Comedias de Calderon , 
edit Keil, Leipsique, 1827 
m ‘ Calderon is, in fact, the 
true poet of the Inquisition 
Animated by a religious feeling, 
Which is too visible in all his 
leces, he inspires me only with 
orror for the faith which he 
professes ' Sismondi's Literature 
of the South of Europe, vol n 
p 379 Compare Lewes on the 
Spanish Drama , pp 176-179 
,l# Salfi says, ‘ Calderon de la 
Barca excite encore plus une 
sort© d* indignation, malgr6 son 
g£me dramatique, qiu le mit au- 
dessus de Vega, son pr&Ueesseiir 
En hsant sea drames sans pre- 
vention, vous dinez qu’il a voulu 
fair© servir bod talent umque- 
YOL n i I 


meut a confirmer lea pr&jug&s ei 
superstitions losplua ridicules 
de sa nation’ Gmgueni, IIu>- 
toire lAtteraire £ Italic, vol xn 
p 199, Pans, 1834 
llj * Eiitrd en el ano de 1622 a 
sei Delator del Conscjo de la Ge- 
nual Inquisicion, cuyo emploo 
servih y dtsempend con todo 
honor muchos ano& ’ And lie 
declared, ‘ en esta clausula de an 
Testamento “ Y por quanto yo 
j mis hermanos y toda nuostia 
familia nos hemoa sustent ido, 
autonzido y puesto en cstado 
con las honras y imiccdes, que 
nos ha hecho el sanbn Oficiode la 
Inquisicion, i quien homos servi- 
do como nuestros antepassados, 
enc irgo aloctuosissimamente a 
todos mis successores le sean 
para siemprelos mas respetuosos 
semdoies y cnadoB, Yiviendo en 
ocupacion de bu santo servicio, 
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society, anything approaching to a secular or scientific 
spirit was, of course, impossible Every one believed , 
no one inquired Among the better classes, all were 
engaged m war or theology, and most were occupied 
with both Those who made literature a profession, 
ministered, as professional men too often do, to the 
prevailing prejudice Whatever concerned the Church 
was treated not only with respect, but with timid vene- 
ration Skill and mdustiy worthy of a tar better cause, 
were expended m eulogizing every folly which super- 
stition had invented The more ctuel and preposteious 
a custom was, the greater the numbei of persons who 
Wrote in its favoui, albeit no ono had von tin ed to assail 
it The quantity of Spanish woiks to prove the neces- 
sity of religious persecution is incalculable , and this 
took place in a c ountry where not ono m m in a thousand 
Houbted the propriety of burning heietics As to 
miracles, which form tho other capital resomce of 
theologians, they, m the seventeenth ccntuiy, weie con- 
stantly happening, and as constantly being lecoided 
AH literary men weie anxious to say something on that 
important subject Saints, too, being m great icpufce, 
their biogiaphies weie written m profusion, and with 
an indifference to truth which usually characterizes 
that species of composition With tlu^e and kmdied 
topics, the mind of Spam was chiefly busied Mo- 
nasteries, nunnenes, religious oideis, and cathedrals 
received equal attention, and huge books wei o written 
about them, in oidei that c\eiy particulai might be 
preserved Indeed, it often happened that a single 
convent, or a single cathedial, would have moie than 
ono historian , each seeking to distance his immediate 
competitor, and all stuvmg which could do most to 
honour the Church and to uphold the interests of which 
the Church was the guaidian 120 

procurando adelantarse y sena- logo, pp x -xn , edit Madrid, 
larsn en 61, quanto les fueie poe- 1777 

table, enqualquieiade sus minis- m ‘Hardly a convent or a 
tenos , puos todos eon tan dignos saint of any note in Spam, 
de estiraacion y \cneracion ” * La during the sixteenth and seven 
\foequea, poi Vtllavicwsa, Pro- teenth centuries, failed of especial 
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Such was the preponderance of the ecclesiastical 
profession, and such was the homage paid to ecclesias- 
tical interests by the Spaniards during the seventeenth 
century 121 They did eveiy thing to strengthen the 
Church m that very age when other nations first set 
themselves in earnest to weaken it This unhappy 
peculiarity was undoubtedly the effect of preceding 
events , but it was the immediate causo of the decline 
of Spain, Bmce, whatever may have been tbo caso in 
former periods, it is certain that, m modern tunes, the 
prosperity of nations depends on principles to which 
the clergy, as a body, are invariably opposed Under 
Philip III they gained an immense accession of 
stiength, and in that very reign they signalized this 
new epoch of then power by obtaining, with circum- 
stances ot hornblo barbarity, the expulsion of the 
whole Moorish nation This was an act so atiocious 

commemor ition , and eacliof the km a Cipuchin’s sleeve, or the 
religious orders and great cathe- smplice of a priest/ ‘ Tin re 
drals h id at least one historian, ire no sui h scoptics ind cavillers 
and most of them several The time, as in othei places ’ p 496 
number of books on Spunsh In 1GC9, another obsuvei writes 
pcclesi istical histoiy, is, there- ‘ En Espagne les Religieux sont 
Pore, one that may well be called les maities, et l'emportent par- 
enormous’ Tick nor' s History tout oh lls se trou vent ’ Voyages 
of Spanish Literature , \ol in faits ui divers Temps en Es> 
p 132 homer assuies us some- j vague, Amsterdam, 1700, p 35 
what needlessly, of what no one And, to quote one moie autho- 
ever doubted, that 1 los ©studios ritj, the following picture is given 
sagrados jamas decay^iou en ot Spanish society m the reign of 
Espaha homer , Oraeion Apo- Philip IV ‘No habia finulia 
logetua , Madrid, 1786, p 141 con quien no estuvieran entron- 
121 In 1G23, Howell writes cados los frailes por imistad 6 
from Madrid ‘Such is the re- pirontesco, ni evsa quo lescei- 
verence they bear to the church rara sus pueitis , m conversacion 
here, and so holy a conceit they en que no se los cediert la pala- 
have of all ecclesiastics, that bra , ni mesa en quo no se les 
the greatest Don in Spam will obligara k ocupar la pnmera 
tremble to offer the nuanest silla, ni resolucion grave entre 
of them any outrage or affront ’ ncos 6 pobres que se adoptara 
Howell! s Letters , edit London, sin su consejo , y si no tomaban 
1754, p 138 ‘The reverence parte en ellas, las satisfacciones 
they show to the holy function of dom^sticas no eran cabales * Rw, 
the church is wonderful , Princes Historia del Rein ado de Carlos 
and Queens will not disdain to III, vol l p 94. 

i i 2 
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in itself, 122 and so terrible in its consequences, that 
some writers have ascribed to it alone, the subsequent 
ruin of Spam , forgetting that other causes, far more 
potent, were also at work, and that this stupendous 
crime could never have been perpetrated, except m a 
country which, being long accustomed to regard heresy 
as the most heinous of all offences, was ready, at any 
cost, to purge the land and to free itself from men 
whose mere presence was regarded as an insult to the 
Christian faith 

After the reduction, lato m the fifteenth century, of 
the List Mohammedan kingdom m Spam, the great 
object of the Spaniards became to convert those whom 
they had conquered 123 They believed that the future 
welfare of a whole people was at stake ; and finding 
that the exhoi tations of their clergy had no effect, they 
had recourse to other means, and pci scented the men 
they were unable to persuade By tortuung some, 
by burning others, and by thieatenmg all, they at 
length succeeded , and wo are assured that, aftci the 
yeai 1520, there was no Mohammedan m Spam, who 
had not been converted to Chnstiamty 124 Immense 

113 4 Le cardinal de Richelieu, sixteenth century, at Granada, 
qui pas tr&s-susceptible where he lived for a considerable 

de pitiA, l’appelle “ le plus hardi period 

et le plus barbare conseil dont 134 ‘ L’ann6e 1526 vit done 
l’histoire de tous les si&cles pr&- di&paraitre d ms toutes les parties 
c6densf«isse mention *’ ’ Swmondt, de l’Espagne les sigues ext^ncurs 
Histoire dcs Fran^ais, vol xxn de fislamisme ' Ctrcourt, Hist 
p 163, Farts, 1839 des Arabes d Lspagne, Paris, 

WJ 'Purque los Reyes quen- 1846, \ol n p 220 M La- 
endo, que en todoel Reinofuesen fuente ( Htstona de Espana , vol 
Chribtianos, embiaron a Frai x p 132) says ot 1602, that 
Francisco Xnnenez, que fue Ar- 4 desde ent6nces, por pnmera vez 
zobispo de Toledo i Cardenal, al cabo de ocho siglos, no quedo 
para que los persuadiese Mas un solo habitante en Espana que 
ellos, gente dura, pertmaz, nue- estenormente diera culto a Ma- 
vamente conquietada, estuvieron homa ’ but in vol xi p 447, he 
recios’ Mendoza , Guerra de says that, m 1524, 4 volvieron 
Granada que htzo Felipe II xnmediatamente a sus ntos \ 
contra los Monscos, Valencia, ceremonias muslimicas ’ As M 
1776, 4to p 10 The author of de Circourt was well acquainted 
this book was born early in the with all the materials used by 
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numbers of tljem were baptized by foice, but being 
baptized, it was held that they belonged to the Church, 
and were amenable to her discipline 126 That die 
ciplme was administered by the Inquisition, which, 
during the rest of the sixteenth century, subjected 
these now Christians, or Monscoes, as they were now 
called, 126 to the most barbarous treatment The 
gcnumencss of their forced conversion was doubted, 
it therefore became the business of the Church to 
inquire into their sincerity 127 The civil government 
lent its aid , and among other enactments, an edict was 
issued by Philip II in 1 566, ordering the Monscoes to 
abandon everything which by the slightest possibility 
could remind them of their former religion They 
were commanded, under severe penalties, to learn 
Spanish, and to give up all their Arabic books They 
were forbidden to read their native language, or to 
write it, or even to speak it m their own houses 
Their ceremonies and their very games were stnctly 


At Lafuente, and is, moreover, a 
much more critical writer, it 
seems likely that his statement 
is the correct one 

* Ces malheurcux auraient 
tous 6t6 externiin^s, s’lls n’avai- 
ent consenti a recevoir le bap- 
tfeme An milieu dcs dieombres 
de leurs mnsons, sur les cada- 
vres fumans do leurs femmes, lls 
s’agenouillfercnt Les germanos, 
ivres de sang, firent l’office de 
pretres , Tun d’eux pnt un 
balai, aspergea la foule des mu- 
sulmans, en pronon 9 ant les pa- 
roles saer imentelles, et crut avoir 
fait des ehr^tiens L’arm^e des 
germanos se r^pandit ensuite dacs 
le pays environnant, saccageant 
d’abord, baptisant apr^s.’ Cir - 
court, Hvitotre des Arabts cCEs - 
pagne, vol u p 176 See also 

p 202 

1M That was their general 


name , but, in Aragon, they were 
termed' “ tornadizos,” en lenguage 
insultante * Janer , Condtczon de 
los Moriscos di Expand, M idnd, 
1867, p 26 

m ‘Kecibieron el Sacramento 
por comodidad, no do voluntad, 
y asi oncubnan todo lo possible 
el viuir y monr en la secta de 
Mahoma, siendo infieles apos- 
tatas ’ Vanderhammen’s Filtpe 
Segundo , p 12 ‘Porque la In- 
quisicion los comenzd a apretar 
mas de lo ordinano * Mendoza , 
Guerra de Granada, p 20 'Po- 
ner nuevo cuidado i diligencia 
en descubnr los motivos destos 
hombreV p 26 And yet this 
very writer has the impudenco 
to declaim against Mohammed 
amsm as a cruel religion * Cruel 
i abominable religion aplacar a 
Dios con vida i sangre mno 
cente T pp 107, 108 
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prohibited They were to indulge m no amusements 
which had been practised by their fathers , neither 
were they to wear such clothes as they had been 
accustomed to Their women were to go unveiled , and 
as bathing was a heathenish custom, all public baths 
were to be destroyed, and even all baths m private 
houses 128 

By these and similar measures, 129 these unhappy 
people were at length goaded mto rebellion , and in 
1568 they took the desperate step of measuring their 
force against that of the whole Spanish monarchy 
The result could hardly bo doubted , but the Monscoos 
maddened by their sufferings, and fighting for their all, 
protracted the contest till 1571, when the insurrection 

1,9 Vanderhammcu ( Fihpc Se- m de los regocijos moros en las 
gundo , p 12, Madrid, 1632) bodas, sino conform© al uso de la 
merely tells us that * Por cedula Santa Madro Iglesia, abnendo 
el ano sesfnta y seis los mando las puertas do sus casas en talei 
dexassen el habito, lengtn, y cos- dias, y timbien cn los de fiesta, 
lumbres do Moros, y fuessen no haciendo zambns ni ley las 
Chnstianos y lo pareaessen ' con liistrumcntos ni cantares 
But the exict provisions were, monscos, aunque no dijesen en 
‘ Que dentro de tres aiios apren- illos cosas contrana a la reh 
diesen los monscos a hablar la gion cnstiana,’ &c Jancr , Con 
lengua castellani, y de alll ade dtewn de lo<t Moriscos, pp 31, 32, 
lante ninguno pudicse hablar, whore other particulars will bo 
leer m esenber irabigo on publico found, which should be compared 
ni en secreto que todos los con- with Circourt, Hntoire des Arabes 
tratos que se hiciesen en arabigo cCFspagne^ \ol n pp 278, 283, 
fucsen nulos quo todos los libros 459-46? 

asi esentos los llevasen en tAr- ,,>9 Some of the other steps 
nuno do tremtadias al presidente which were taken, before 1566, 
de la audiencia de Granada p ira to affront the Mon scoos are enu- 
que los mandase examinar, de- meratod in Prescott's History of 
lolviendoseles aquellos quo no Philip II , yol in p 10, and 
ofrecieran inconvenient© para que elsowhoie In the roign of 
los pudiosen guardar olo durante Charles V , there were many acta 
los tres afios quo no se hicie- of local tyranny which escape 
rau de n levo m vrlotas, almalafas, the general historian One of 
calzas ni otra suerte de vestidos them, on the part ot the Bishop 
de losqueseusaban en tiemposde of Guadix, is worth quoting 
moros, que durante este tiempo, 4 On le vit pousser 1’intolArance 
laa miyeres vestidas A la morisca jusqu’A fair© raser les femmes et 
llevanan la earn descubierta , les obliger A rAcler leurs ongles 
que no usason de las ceremomas pour en foire disparattre les 
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was finally put down 130 By this unsuccessful effort, 
they were greatly reduced m numbers and in strength , 
and, during the remaining twenty-seven years of the 
reign of Philip IT we hear comparatively little of 
them Notwithstanding an occasional outbreak, the 
old animosities were subsiding, and in the course of 
time would probably have disappeared At all events, 
there was no pretence for violence on the part of the 
Spaniards, since it was absurd to suppose that the 
Monscoes, weakened m every way, humbled, broken, 
and scattered through the kingdom, could, even if 
they desired it, effect any thing agamst the resources 
of the executive government 

But, after the death of Philip II , that movement 
began which I have just described, and which, con- 
trary to the course of affairs m other nations, secured 
to the Spanish clergy m tho seventeenth century, more 
power than they had possessed in the sixteenth The 
consequences of this were immediately apparent 
The clergy did not think that the steps taken by 
Philip II against the Monsc oes wore sufhcicntly de- 
cisive , and evon during his lifetime they looked forward 
to a new reign, in which these Christians of doubtful 
sincerity should be either destroyed or driven from 
Spam 131 While he was on the throne, the prndence 

traces du henn6, cosm^tique m- tions which they had received 
offensif dont il abhorrait l’usage, from the Spanish Christians 
en raison de ce quo los Arabes What he mentions of one of the 
l’avaienfc mtroduit * Circourt, battles is curious, and I do not re- 
Histoire des Arabes cFEspagne, member to have seen it elsewhere 
vol il p 226 recorded * Fue porfiado por 

,s# Its concluding scene, m ambas partes el combat© hasta 
March, 1671, is skilfully de- venir a las espadas, de que los 
picted in PrescotCs History of Moros se aprovech m menos que 
Philip III , vol in pp 148-151 nosotros, por tenor las suyas un 
The splendid courage of the fllo i no henr olios de punta * 
Monscoes is attested by Mendoza Mendoza , Guerra de Granada t 
in his contemporary history of edit 4to Valencia, 1776, p 168 
the war , but, in narrating the 191 An instance of this was ex- 
hornble outrages which they un- hibited m 1678, on the very day 
doubtedly committed, he makes m which Philip III was bom 
no allowance for the long-con- ‘ Predicando en nn lugardeAra- 
tinned and insufferable provoca- gon, todo de Moriscos, 11am ado 
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of the government restrained in some degree the eager- 
ness of the Church , and the king, following the 
advice of his ablest ministers, refubed to adopt the 
measures to which he was urged, and to which his 
own disposition prompted him 133 But, under his 


Ricla, o Torrellas, un religioso, 
llaniHdo Vargas, cl mismo dia 
que naci6 su Magostad, viendo el 
poco fruto que haua con bus 
sermon*, s, duxo, como on Profocia, 
a aquella gonte robelde Puoa do 
piereis despodir de vucstros 
pechos esta infernal secta, babed, 
quo ha nacido en Castilla vn 
Principe quo os ha de cellar de 
Espana* Porn no, Duhos y 
Hi c has dt Phdipe III , in Yanez, 
Mnnonas, Madrid, 172 p 224, 
and nearly the s imo words in 
Jan it, Condition de los Monscos, 
p 00 ]\Ir Pum ott, in his 
History of Philip LI , vol m p 
li9, quotfB a Ms letter from 
I)on John of Au^tni to Philip 
II , \wittt n in 1570, and stating 
tint the ^pinish monks were 
openly pu idling against the 
h ninny with which the king 
tn it*d the Monseoes ‘ Predi- 
cando en los pulpitos pubhea- 
mento contt i labomguidad y cle- 
uitnua que V M lia mandado 
us ir con esta gente * 

132 In a reiont work of con- 
sidorible authoiity, it is domed 
that Philip II entertamod the 
desire of expel ling the Monseoes 
4 El caractor austoio y la seven- 
dad (k lolipe II redundaban en 
fh'or do los monscos, porque no 
daba oidos a las instig iciones de 
algunos personajes que senala- 
ban la expulsion general como 
finico remedio efieaz para los 
males que ofrecia al pais aquella 
desventurada raza. Acababa el 
monarca de tocar los tnstes re 


eultados de una emigracion por 
las funestas consecuencias de la 
despoblacion del remo granadmo, 
y prefena contmuar en la senda 
de la eoncihacion, procurando de 
nuevo la ensenanza de los con- 
versos ’ Janer, Condicwn de los 
Monscos , Madrid, 1857, p 59 
But to say nothing of the fact 
thit this is contrary to all we 
know of the character of Philip, 
we have, on the other side of the 
question, the testimony of Arch- 
bishop Ribera, who had often 
communicated with the King on 
the subject, and who distinctly 
states that Philip dosired the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
‘ El hech ir los Moros deste Rey- 
no, ha sido cost muy desseada, y 
procurada por los Rejes Prede- 
eebsoros del Rey nuestro Senor, 
aunque no txecutada.’ ‘El 
Rey Don lelipo Segundo, nuestro 
Senor, d< spues de suceder en 
estos Reynos, tuvo el mismo des- 
seo , y assi mandd, que se jun 
tassen lo# Prelados deste Reyno 
paia buscar remedio el afio de 
1568, siendo Ar^obispo desta 
Mctropoli el Rcverendibeimo 
Don ILrnando de Lloazes 
Hizieronse en aquella Junta al 
gunas Constituciones de conside- 
racion Visto que no aprovecha- 
ban, mandd el afio 1587 que se 
hiziesse otra Junta, en la qualms 
halll yo anadimos tambien al- 
gunas nuevas Constituciones Y 
constando a su Magestad que no 
eran bastantes las dihgencuafi 
pnssadi*, y que siempre perse 
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successor, the clergy, as we have already seen, gained 
fresh stiength, and they soon felt themselves suffi- 
ciently poweiful to begin another and final crusade 
against the miserable lemams of the Moorish nation 131 
The Archbishop of Valencia was the first to take 
the field In 1602, this eminent prelate presented a 
memorial to Philip III against the Moriscoes, and 
finding that his views were coidially supported by the 
clergy, and not discouraged by the crown, he followed 
up the blow by another memonal having the same 
object 134 The Aichbishop, who spoke as one having 


veraban cn eu heregia, se resolvio 
de raandarlos hechar del Reyno, 
o por lo menos meterlos dentro 
de la tierra ’ Ximenez , Vida de 
Ribera, Roma, 1734, 4to pp 419, 
420 Tine important passage is 
decisive as to the real feelings 
of Philip, unless we assume that 
Ribera has stited a deliberate 
falsehood But, strange to say, 
even the book in which so re 
markable a passage is contained, 
appears to bo unknown either to 
M Janer or to M Lafuente ’ 

1,5 ‘ El rey Felipe III , hombre 
de rudo mgemo, se dejaba go - 
bernar con facilidad por aquelloa 
que sabiendo los temores do su 
conciencia, se aprovechaban de 
su linbecilidad para cousoguir 
cuanto quenan Muclios ecle- 
Biasticos, record ando las espul- 
hiones do judios y moros ejecu 
tadas de drden de Fernando 6 
Isabel, y conociendo que a Felipe 
III sena agradable lmitar a 
estos monarcas, le aconsejaron 
que condenase al destierro a 
tod os los moriscos que vivian 
en bus reynos , pues no solo se 
obstinaban en seguir la ley ma- 
hometana, siuo que teman tratos 
con los tnrcos y entre si para 
buscar sus hbertades por medio 
del rigor de las armas * Castro . 


Decadencm de Espaha, C idiz, 
1852, pp 101, 102 
131 These memorials are printed 
in the Appi ndix to his Life by 
Ximenez oeo the very curious 
book, entitled Vida y Virtudes 
del Venerable Stervo de Dios D 
Juan dc Ribera, por el R P Fr 
Juan Ximenez , Roma, 1734, 4to 
pp 367-374, 376-393 This 
work is, I belie\e, extremely 
rare , at all events, I en favoured 
m vain to obtain a copy from 
Spam or Italy, and, after some 
years’ unsuccessful search, I met 
with the one I now haie, on a 
London book-stall M de Cir- 
court, in his learned History of 
the Spanish Arabs, does not 
appear to have bet n aware of its 
existence, and he complains that 
he could not procure the works of 
Ribera, whose Memorials he con- 
sequently quotes second-hand 
Circourt , Histoire des Arabes 
JEspagne, Pans, 1816, vol in 
pp 168, 351 Nor does Watson 
seom to have known it , though 
both he and M de Circourt refer 
to Escnva’s Life of Ribera Wat- 
son's Philip III , London, 1839, 
pp 211-221 An abstract of 
these Memorials is given by 
Geddes, who, though a learned 
and accurate writer, had the 
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authority, and who from his rank and position was a 
uafcuial representative of the Spanish Church, assured 
the king that all the disasters which had befallen the 
monarchy, had been caused by the presence of these 
unbelievers, whom it was now necessary to root out, 
even as David had done to the Philistines, and Saul to 
the Amalekites 138 He declared that the Armada, 
which Philip H sent against England m 1588, had 
been destroyed, because God would not allow even 
that pious enterprise to succeed, while those who 
undertook it, left heretics undisturbed at home For 
the same reason, the late expedition to Algiers had 
failed , it being evidently the will of Heaven that 
nothing should prosper while Spam was inhabited by 
apostates 136 He, therefore, exhorted the kmg to exile 

mischievous habit of not mdicat- mand6 Dios en siondo jurado, que 
ing the sources of lus informa- destruyesse los Phihsteos, como 
tion Geddi s’ Tracts, London, lo hizo * 

1730, vol i pp 60-71 138 ‘El afio quando se perdio 

1W *Por loqual se puede creer, la poderosa Armada, que iba a 
que nuestro Senor ha quendo Inglaterra, confiado de labenigni 
reservar esta obra tan digna de dad del Roy nuestro Senor, que 
pecho Real para Vuestra Ma- esta en el Cielo, me atrevi con el 
gestad, como reservd la libertad zelo de fiel vassallo y Capellan, 
de su pueblo para Moyses, la a dezir h Su Magestad, que 
entrada de la Tierra de Promis- aviendo gastado mucho tierapoen 
sion para Josue, la vengnn^a de discumr, que causi podia aver 
la injuria ant igua de los Amale- paia que I)ios, nuestro Senor, 
qmtas para Saul, y la victoria de permiticase aquel mal sucesso se 
los 1 ill stoos para David ’ Xwie - me havia ofrecido una cosa de 
vcz, Vxda de Ribera , p 370 mucha consideracion, y era, 
Again, p 377 ‘Y al pnmer querer dezir la Magestad Dmna 
Rey que tuvo el Mundo, en siendo a Su Magestad Catolica , que 
elegido por Dios, y confirmado en mientras no ponia rernedio en 
su Reyno, le embia a mandar por estas Heregias de Espana, cuyos 
un Propheta que destruya a los Reynos lo avia encomendado, no 
Amalequitas, sin dexar hombres, se debia ocupar en remtdiar l<ts 
m mugeres, m nmoe, auaque sean de los Reynos agenos Y ahora 
de leche, en fin que no quede confiando en la miBma beuigm* 
rastro de ellos, m des sns ha- dad, y clemencia de Yuestra 
ziendas Y porque no cumpli6 Magestad, me atrevo tambien a 
exact&menbe su maudamiento, dezir, que aviendo considerado la 
cay6 en indignacion de Dios, y causa, porque Dios nos ha qui- 
fue pnvado del Reyno Al tado de las manos la toma de 
segundo Rey, que fue David, le Argel, anendose dispuesto tedai 
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all the Monscoes, except some whom he might condemn 
to work m the galleys, and others who could become 
slaves, and labour in the mines of America n7 This, 
he added, would make the reign of Philip glorious to 
all posterity, and would raise his fame far above that 


of his predecessors, who in 
their obvious duty 138 

las prevonciones para olla con la 
mayor prudencia, y sagacidad, 
que hem os visto en nuestros 
tiempos, y sirviendonos el mar, 
y los ayres, y las ocasiones, de la 
manora, quo podiamos dossear, 
tengo por sin duda, que ha sido, 
querer nuestro Senor dir a Vues- 
tra Magestad el ultimo recuerdo 
de la obligacion, que tiene, de 
resolver esta platica ’ Ximenez, 
Vida de JRdjera, p 373 It would 
be a pity if such admirable speci- 
mens of theologied reasoning 
were to remain buried in an old 
Homan quarto I congratulate 
myself and the reader on my 
acquisition of this volume, which 
is avast repertory of powerful, 
though obsolete, weapons 

1,7 ‘ Tod as estas cosas, y otras 
mu c has, que dexo de dezir, por 
no aer prolixo, me hazen eviden- 
ce, de que convene para el ser- 
vicio de Dios nuestro Senor, y 
que Vuostra Magestad est& obli- 
gado en conciencia, como Hey, y 
Supremo Senor, a quien toca de 
l ustici a defender, y conservar bus 
Keynos, mandar destorr ir de 
Eepaua todos estos Monscos, sin 
que quede hombre, m muger 
grande, m pequono, reservindo 
tan solamentc loa ninos, y nmas, 
quo no llegaren a Bieto anos, para 
que se guard en entre nosotros, 
repartien dolos por las caeas par- 
ti culares de Chnstianoe viejos 
Y aun hay opinion de personas 
doctas, que estos tales ninos y 


this matter had neglected 


mnas, los puede Vuestra Mages 
tad dar por esclavos, y lo fundan 
con razones probables ’ Aimenes, 
Vida de llibera , pp 379, 380 
* Destos que se han de desterrar, 
podra Vuestra Magestad tomarlos 
que fuere servido por esclaioa, 
para pro veer bus Galeras, o para 
embiar a las minas de las Indias, 
sin escrupulo alguno de concien- 
cia, lo que tambien sera de no 
poca utilidad ’ p 384 To do 
this, was to be merciful , for thej 
all deserved capital punishment, 
‘ merecian pena capit il * p 381 
1,9 ‘ Aora, Ca^olic i Magestad, 
vemos que Dios nuestro Senor ha 
rest rvado para Vuestra Mages 
tad, y para su R< al Corona, el 
noinbre, y hechos de Rey Oatho 
lico permitiendo por bus secretos 
jui?ios, que los que h in sido siem 
pre enemigos de su Iglesia se con 
serven, y que los que antes eran 
Catholicos, ayan dogenerado, j 
apostatadode su santa ley y assi 
va la honra de Dios nuestro 
Senor, y el exemplo, y confusion 
de los otros Reyes, en que Vuestra 
Magestad tf nga sus Reynos lim 
pios de Hereges, y principal- 
mente a Espana. Y quando esto 
huviesse de costar grandes traba- 
jos, y todo el oro, y plata, que 
hay en las Indias, estana muy 
bien empleado pues se atra- 
vieasa la honra de Dios, la de su 
Santa Iglesia, el antiguo ro- 
nombre desta Corona,’ &c. X\me 
ties, Vida de Rihsra, p 382. 
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These remonstrances, besides being in accordance 
with the known views of the Spanish Church, were 
warmly supported by the personal influence of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, the primate of Spam In only 
one respect did he differ from the views advocated by 
the Archbishop of Valencia The Archbishop of 
Valencia thought that elnldteri under seven years of 
age need not share m the general banishment, but 
might, without danger to the faith, be separated from 
then parents, and kept m Spain To this, the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo strongly objected He was unwilling, 
lie said, to run tho risk of pure Christian blood being 
polluted by mfidels , and he declared that sooner than 
leave one of these unbelievers to coirupt the land, he 
would have the whole of them, men, women, and 
children, at onco put to the swoid 139 

That they should all be slam, mstead of being 
banished, was the desire of a powerful party in the 
Church, who thought that such signal punishment 
would woik good by sti iking terror into the heretics 
of every nation Bledi, the celebrated Dominican, 
ono of the mo^b influential men of lna time, wished 
this to bo done, and to bo done thoroughly Ho said, 

And on the neglect of duty by to cut the throats of all the Mo* 
Chirks V and Philip II, see riscoes, men, women, and chil- 
p 370 dren, than to have any of their 

,s * ‘The most poweiful pro children left in Spain, to defile 
moter of thnr expulsion was Hon the true Spanish blood with a 
Bunardo do Roias y Sandoval, mixture of the Moorish ’ Gcddes ' 
Cardin il Archbishop of Toledo, r lVacts, vol 1 pp 85, 86 Na 
md Inquisitor General and Chan- varrete has pronounced a glow 
cellor ot Spain This great pie- mg eulogy upon the piety and 
late, who was brother to the Duke otlnr noble qualities of this 
of Lerma, by whom the king for prelate , and says that ‘ llenando 
some y ears before, and for some de esplendor con su virtud tres 
years after the expulsion was ab- sillas episcopales, mereeid que 
solutely governed, was so zealous Clemente VIII le honraee cou el 
to have the whole race of the cipelo, y fu6 elevado a la primada 
Moriscoes extinguished, that he de Toledo y al empleo de in 
opposed tho detuning of their quisidor general’ Vida cU 
children who were undor seven Cervantes , pp xcvn , xcvnu, 
years of age, n {firming that of the Barcelona, 1839 
two he judged it more advisable 
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that, for the sake of example 3 ovoiy Momco in Spam 
should have his throat cut, because it was impossible 
to toll which of them were Christians at heart, and it 
was enough to leave the matter to God, who knew his 
own, and who would reward m the next world those 
who were really Catholics 140 
It was evident that the fate of the wretched remnant 
of a onco splendid nation was now sealed The re- 
ligious scruples of Philip III forbade him to struggle 
with the Church, and his minister Lerma would not 
nsk his own authority by even the show of opposition 
In 1609, he announced to the king, that the expulsion 
of the Monscoes had become necessary t The reso- 
lution,’ replied Philip, ‘is a great one, lot it bo 
executed ’ l41 And executed it was, with unflinching 
barbarity About one million of the most industrious 
inhabitants of Spam were hunted out like wild beasts, 
because the sincerity of their religious opinions was 
doubtful 142 Many wore slam, as they approached the 


140 ‘He did assure all tho old 
Christian laity, that whenever 
the king should give the word, 
they might, without any scruple 
of conscience, cut the throats of 
all the Monscoes, and not spare 
any of them upon their profess- 
ing themselves Christians , but 
to follow the holy and laudable 
example of the Croisado that was 
raised against the AlbigenscB, 
who, upon their having made 
themsehcs masters of tho city of 
Bczeir, wherein were two hun- 
dred thousand Catholics and 
hereticks, did ask Father Arnold, 
a Cistercian monk, who was their 
chief preacher, “ Whether they 
should put any to the sword that 
pretended to bo Catholics and 
were answered by the holy Abbot, 
“ That they should kill all with- 
out distinction, and leave it to 
God, who knew his own, to 
reward them for being true 
Oat, holies m the next world,’' 


which was accordingly executed,' 
Geddcs , vol i p 84 
U1 “‘Grande resolucion ! ” con 
test6 el d6bil monarca al ministro 
favor ito “ hacedlo vos, duque " ’ 
Iafuente , Histona de Espana , 
vol xv p 376 But this reply, 
so far from being a mark of 
weakness on the part of Philip, 
wis a strictly logic il application 
of tho pnnciples which he enter- 
tained, and which, indeed, were 
almost universal m Spain We 
know from his contemporary bio- 
grapher, that ‘ Determino el Kc> 
en los pnncipios de su Reyn ado, 
como Key tan poderoso y Cat oil co, 
de consagiar y dedicar a Dios Li 
potencia de sus Consejos y Armas 
para extmguir y acabar los enemi 
gos de la Iglcsia Santa * Davda 
Histona de la Vida de Fehpi 
Tercero, lib i p 44 
142 This is the averago esti 
mate Some anthers make it 
less, and some more , while one 
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coast , others were beaten and plundered , and the 
majority, m the most wretched plight, sailed for Africa 
During the passage, the crew, m many of the ships, rose 
upon them, butchered the men, ravished the women, 
and threw the children into the sea Those who escaped 
this fate, landed on the coast of Barbary, where they 
were attacked by the Bedouins, and many of them put 
to the swoi d Others made their way into the desert, 
and perished irom famine Of the number of lives ac- 
tually sacrificed, we have no authentic account, but it 
is said, on very good authority, that m one expedition, 
m which 140,000 wero earned to Africa, upwards of 
100,000 suffered death m its most fnghtful forms 
within a few months after then expulsion from Spain 143 


water says, ‘The numbers ox 
polled ha\e boon ostnnat ed at 
four hundred thousand i mill its, 
Dr two millions of souls ’ Chain's 
Internal Statu of Spam, London, 
1818, p 33 hut tins is incre- 
dible M Castro ( Decade ne la de 
lLspana, Cadiz, 1852, p 105) 
says, ‘ lisp ina pi rdi6 on los mo- 
iiscos un nnllon de habitantes,’ 
and M Jan or ( Condmon de lot 
Monaco*, Madrid, 1857, p 93), 
‘ Sin entrar en calculos sobre los 
quo hibia cuando so expidio el 
cdicto de Valencia en 1609, m 
sobre los quo fenecicion on 1 is 
robelioncB, de mano aimada, de 
si d, di hambre 6 ahogados, crec- 
mos poder tijar, aproximada- 
mente, en novecientos mil los que 
llegaron a poner el pie fuera de 
la peninsula, despuliendose p ira 
sieniprede las costas y frontcras 
de Espaha, cuya cifm deducimos 
del ftxaimn y contexto de unos y 
otros esentores, de las hstas que 
nos han quedado de los expulsos, 
de los datos do diversas rela- 
cionee, estados y documentos 
examinados con oste solo mtonto / 
and farther on, p 105, ‘ la expul- 


sion de un mi lion, o novecientos 
mil do sus habitantes ’ Llorente 
(. Hu>toire de V Inquisition , vol in 
p 430, Pans, 1818) says, ‘un 
million d'habitans utiles et labo- 
neux / Aimcnez ( \ ida de Ribera^ 
Itoma, 1731, 4to p 70), ‘nove- 
cientos mil and Boistl, who was 
m Spam, fifty years after the ex- 
pulsion, and collected the tradi 
tion uy evidence, says, “ II sortit 
neuf cens taut de miUe hommos de 
compte fait, de Valence, d’Anda- 
lousie, et de CastiUe’ Boisel , 
Journal da Voyage d’ Espagne, 
Pans, 1669, 4to p 275 

ua }) atson's Vhihp HI, pp 
234-235 Davila , Vida de Fe- 
lipe 111 , p 146 Yaiiez, Memo- 
riae para la Ihstona de Felipe 
III , pp 281, 290 Janet , Con- 
dition de los Monscos , pp 83, 84, 
90 Some parti cul irs respecting 
their expulsion may also be seen 
in Cottington’s Letters from 
Madrid, which were written in 
1609, but are of very little value 
JVtn wood's Memorials of Affaits 
of State, vol m pp 73, 91, 103, 
118, London, fbho, 1725 
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Now, for the first time, the Church was really trium- 
phant 144 For the first time, there was not a heietic 
to bo seen between the Pyrenees and the Straits of 
Gibraltar All were orthodox, and all were loyal 
Every inhabitant of that great country obeyed the 
Church, and feared the king And from this happy 
combination, it was believed that the prosperity and 
grandeur of Spam were sure to follow The name of 
Philip III was to be immortal, and posterity would 
never weaiy of admiring that heroic act by which the 
last lemams of au infidel race weie cast out from the 
land Those who had even remotely pai fcicipated in 
the glonous consummation, were to be rewarded by 
the choicest blessmgs Themselves, and their families, 
were under the immediate piotection of Heaven The 
< <rth should bear more fruit, and the trees should clap 
their hands Instead of the thorn should come up the 
fii-tree, and instead of the brier, the myrtle A new 
era was now inaugui ated, in winch Spam, purged of her 
heresy, was to be at case, and men, living m safety, 
were to sleep under the shade of their own vineyards, 
bow their gai dens m peace, and eat of the fruit of the 
trees they had planted 145 


144 In a contemporaiy sermon 
in commemoration of their expul- 
sion, tin preacher joyfully ex- 
claims, ‘Pues, quo mayor honra 
podemos tener en oste Reyno, quo 
sor todos los quo vn linos en el, 
fules a Dios, y al Key, sin com- 
pania do estos Heroics y trij- 
doros ?’ Ximenez, Vida de Ribera , 
p 423 Another clergyman 
cries out, 4 A1 fin salieron estos, y 
qued6 la tierra libre de la nfa- 
mia de este gente * Davila, Vida 
de Felipe Tercero, p 149 See 
also p 151 * Y es digno de 

poner en consideraeion cl zelo 
que los Reyes de Espafia tuvie- 
ron en todo tiempo de sustentar 
la F4 Catolica, pues en difer 
entoe expulsionee que han hecho, 


han sacado de sus Reynos ties 
milloncs de Moros, y dos mil- 
lones de Judios, enemigos de 
miestr i Iglesia ’ 

144 See the sermon by the 
-Archbishop of Valencia, printed 
at length in the Appendix to 
Ximeruz, Vida de Ribera , pp 
411-428 I would fun quote it 
all, but the reader must be con- 
tent with pirt of the peroration, 
pp 426, 427 1 Lntre 1 is felizi- 

dades, que cuenta el Espiritu 
Santo quo tuvierou los hijos de 
Israel en el gowerno del Rey 
Salomon, es una , que Vivian los 
hombres seguros, durmiendo a la 
Hornbra de bu parra, y de bu 
higuera, sin tenet de quien temer 
estaremos en este Reyno <U 
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These were the promises held out by the Church, 
and believed by the people It is oui business to 
mqmro how far the expectations wore iulfilled, and 
what the consequences were of an act which was insti- 
gated by the clergy, welcomed by tho nation, and eagerly 
applauded by some of the greatest men ol genius 


Spam has produced 146 

aqux adelantc, porla misericordia 
de nuestro Seiior, y paternal pro- 
videncia de Su Magi slid, todo 
nos Bobraia y la misma ticrra se 
fertilizara > dira Iruto de bendi- 
cion Drouudico t a, de que todus 
usabades, ihziendo que di spues, 
que estos se bautizaron, no eo 
avi a visto un ano fertil, aora 
todos lo wan, porquo lie hero- 
gi is y blasfemias de estos toman 
estciihzada, abrasada, y mfi- 
cion ulu la Lem, coino dixo el 
Ke l 1 Prophetu David, eon tantos 
pee vlos y abominaciones ’ 

‘ Y edihcaran en las tierras, que 
antes eran desiortas, plantando 
vi n ) bebiondo el \ mo de ell is, 

y sembraran huert is, y comeran 
del fruto do lou ar boles, que ban 
plant ido, y nunc i serau liechados 
de sub cas is, dize Dios Todo 
esto promt te nuebtro Senor per 
dos Prophetas Buy oh Todo ( digo 
ot)a vis) nos sobrard* AU this 
was to happen to the ptople 
while as to the king, ho, in the 
s line sermon, p 416, is likened 
to Dawd, and it was dt eland 
by another high authonty, that 
his expulsion of the Monscoes 
was so great an exploit (‘ha- 
zaha ’), that ‘ durara su mcmoria 
por los vemderos siglos ’ Por- 
rciio, m Vanes, Memonas para 
Fdipc III , p 281 

146 ‘Amidst the devout exulta- 
tion of the whole kingdom, — 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and 
others of the principal men of 


genius then alive, joining in the 
general jubilee * Tick nor' s His- 
tory of Spa? ash Literature , vol l 
pp 428,429 Comp ire Dunlop' & 
jl/< ?h<nrs, vol l p 16 Porreno 
says that it may be placed among 
the bcvm wonders of the world, 
‘la podemos poner entre las siote 
marawUas del mundo 9 Vanes, 
Memonas , p 297 and Davila 
( Vida de hehpe Tircero , lib n 
cap 41, p 139) pronounces it L 
be the most glorious achievement 
which had been seen since the 
dajsofPolayo AU this is natural 
enough, but what is really curious 
is, to trace the modirn remains 
of this feeling Cimpomanes 
(Apevdued la Fducation Popular , 
vol iv p ISO, Madnd, 1777), a 
very able man, and far more 
liberal than most of his country- 
men, is not ashamed to speak of 
‘la justa expulsion do los mo- 
nscoa desdo 1610alG13’ Ortiz, 
in 1801, expresses himself with 
more hesitation, but is evidently 
m favour oi a me isuro which 
liberated Spain from ‘la perm- 
ciosa semill i do Mahoma que 
restaba en ella ’ Compendio de 
la Histona de Fspana , vol vi 
pp 304, 305 Nay, even in 1856, 
the great modern historian of 
Spain, while admitting the serious 
material injury which this lior 
nble crime inflicted on the conn 
try, assures us that it had the 
‘ immense advantage ’ of produc- 
ing religious unity, unable tc 
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Tho effects upon the material prosperity of Spam 
may be stated in a few words From nearly every part 
of the country, large bodies of industrious agricul- 
turists .and expert artificers were suddenly withdrawn 
The best systems of husbandry then known, were 
practised by the Monscoes, who tilled and irrigated 
with indefatigable labour 147 The cultivation of nee, 
cotton, and sugai, and the manufacture of silk and 


perceive that the very unity of 
which he boasts, generates an 
acquiescence and stagnation of 
mind fatal to all real improve- 
ment, because it prevents that 
play and collision of opinions by 
which the wits ot men are sharp- 
ened and made ready for use, 

4 Con la expulsion sr completo 
el prmcipio do la unidad reli- 
giosa en Espana, que tu6 un bien 
mmenso, pero se eonsumo la 
ruuia de la agncultura, que fu6 
un mmenso mal ’ Lafuente, 
Hxstona de Espana, vol xvu 
p 340, Madrid, 1866 And, the 
year after this sagacious senti- 
ment hid been given to the 
world, another eminent Spaniard, 
in a work crowned by the JRoyil 
Academy of liistoiy, went still 
further, and declared, that not 
only did the expulsion of the 
Monscoes cause great bencht by 
securing unity ot creed, but that 
such unity was 4 necessary on the 
Spanish soil ’ 1 Y si bajo el 

aspecto eeonomico reprobamos 
semejante medida por la influen- 
ce pemicioea que tuvo desde 
el momento de dictarse, la nn- 
parciahdad de histonadoros nos 
obliga a reepetarla por los m- 
mensos bienes que produjo en el 
6rden rebgioso y en el 6rden 
politico ' * La unidad reli- 

giosa era necesarm en el suelo 
wpafiol ’ Janer , Condunon Social 
VOii. ir K 


de los Moriscos de Espana, Ma- 
drid, 1867, pp 110, 114 What 
are we to think of a coun- 
tiy in winch these opinions are 
expressed, not by some obscure 
fanatic, from the platform or 
the pulpit, but by able and 
learned men, who promulgate 
them with all the authority of 
their position, being themselves 
deemed, if anything, rather too 
bold and too liberal for the peo- 
ple to whom they address their 
works ? 

147 4 Los moros eran muydies 
tros en todo lo que mira a obraa 
de agua ’ Campomanes , Apendict 
d la Educacion Popular , vol in 
p evn 4 The Moors were the 
most intelligent agriculturists 
Spam ever had ’ Labordes 
Spain, vol li p 216 Even Jo* 
vdlanos admits that 4 except in 
the parts occupied by the Moors, 
the Spaniards were almost totally 
unacquainted with the art of irri- 
gation * Clarke's Internal State 
of Spam, p 116 See also Cir- 
court , Arabes dEspagne , vol i 
p 265, vol u p 12, vol in pp 
162, 222 , Bourgomg , Tableau 
de VEspagne, vol n pp 170 
171, and Townsends Spam 
vol in p 74 Remains of then 
splendid aqueducts still exist 
Hoskins’ Spam , vol l pp 120, 
126, 29b 292 Compare Spam 
by an American, vol n p 112 
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paper, were almost confined to tliom 148 By their ex- 
puls on, all this was destroyed at a blow, and most of 
it was destioyed foi ever Foi, the Spanish Christians 
considered such pursuits beneath their dignity In 
then judgment, war and icligion were the only two 
avocations worthy of being followed To fight for the 
king, or to enter the Chuich was honourable, but 
everything else was mean and sordid 149 When, there- 
fore, the Monscoes weie thrust out of Spam, theio was 
no one to fill their place , arts and manufactures either 
degenerated, or -were entirely lost, and immense regions 
of arable landweio left uncultivated Some of the 


richest paits of Valencia 
glected, that moans weie 
scanty population winch 

with L'Estat de VEspagnc , Ge 
n h\o, 1681, p 399 

148 Compare Janer, Condunon 
it los Morxscos , pp 47, 48, with 
Campomane s, Apindwe dla Edu- 
tacion Popular, vol m p xxn , 
and Dunlop's Memoirs , vol i 
p. 13 

149 The more sensible among 
the Spaniards notice, with regret, 
this national contempt for every 
form of useful industry See 
Campomanes , Educacwn Popu- 
lar, p 128, and Sempere , Mo- 
narchic Espagnole, vol n pp 
277, 278 A traveller in Spain 
in 1669, says of the people, 4 ils 
mlpnsent tollomeut le travail, 

u© la plftpart des artisans sont 

trangers ’ Voyages fatls cn 
divers Temps par M 3/****, 
Amsterdam, 1700, p 80 An- 
other traveller, between 1693 
and 1695, says, they 4 think it 
below the dignity of a Spaniard 
to labour and provide for thp 
future’ Trauh by a Gentle 
man (by Bromley?), London, 
1702, p 36 A third observer, 
in 1679, assures us that ‘ils 


and Gianada were so ne- 
wantmg to feed even the 
remained there 160 Whole 

souffient plus aisdment la faun 
et les autros n^cessitez de la vie, 
que de tmailler, discnt-ils, 
comme des mercenaires, co qui 
n’appartient qu’a des esclaves ’ 
D'Aulnoy , Delation du Voyage 
c fEspagne , Lyon, 1693, vol n 
pp 369,370 For further illus- 
trations of tins, see Labat, Voy- 
ages en Espagnc, Pans, 1730, 
vol i pp 285, 286 Capmany , 
Question es Cnticas , pp 43, 49, 
60 Ixtbordc's Spam , vol i p i 
Danke's Spanish Empire, p 103 
Townsends Journey tJirough 
Spam , vol n pp 240, 241 
in < p u do, pues, dears© con 
iazon d© nuestra patria, qu© de 
Arabia Feliz se habm convertido 
en Arabia Desierta, y de Valen- 
cia en particular, que el bello 
jardin de Espana so habia con- 
vertido en paramo seco y deslu- 
cido Lej6se en breve sentir en 
todas partes el azote del hambre , 
y al alegre bullicio de las po- 
blaciones euccdi6 el melancdlico 
silencio de los despoblados, y al 
frecuente cruzar de los labra- 
doros y trajmerua por los caminof 
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distncts were suddenly deseited, and down to the 
present day have never been repeopled These soli- 
tudes gave refuge to smugglcis and brigands, who 
succeeded the industrious inhabitants formerly occupy- 
ing them, and it is said, that fiom the expulsion of the 
Monscoes is to be dated the existence of those organized 
bands of robbers, which, after this period, became the 
scourge of Spam, and winch no subsequent government 
has been able entirely to extirpate 181 

To these disastrous consequences, others were added, 
of a different, and, if possible, of a still moro serious 
kind The victory gamed by the Church increased 
both her power and her reputation During tho rest 
of the seventeenth century, not only were the interests 
of the clergy deemed superior to the interests of laymen, 
but tho interests of laymen were scarcely thought of 
The greatest men, with haidly an exception, became 
ecclesiastics, and all temporal considerations, all views 
of earthly policy, were despised and set at nought 
No one inquired , no one doubted , no one presumed 
to ask if all this was right Tho minds of men suc- 
cumbed and were prostrate While every othei 
country was advancing, Spam alone was receding 


siguio (1 peligroso encuentro 
de los saltcadores que los mfes- 
taban, abrigandose en las ruinas 
de los pueblos desiertos ’ Janer, 
Ccnchcwn de los Moriscos , p 100 
See also Dunlop's Memoirs , vol 
i p 16 Campomanes says, ‘ El 
gran numero de artesanos, que 
saheron con la expulsion de los 
monscos, caus6 un golpe mortal 
a las manufacturas, y a la 
labranza ’ Apendice d la Educa- 
tion Popular, vol l p 13 And 
p 268, 4 El punto de decadencia 
de nuestras manufacturas, puede 
fixarse desde el ano de 1609, en 
ue tubo pnncipio la expulsion 
e los Moriscos ’ 

161 *Sur la carte d’Espagne, 
en mille endroite est mscnt ce 
K 


funcste mot, dispoblado , en mille 
endroits la nature sauvage a re 
pns la place des cultures J2tu- 
diez la direction des de&poblados, 
et consultez b s registres dos com- 
missaires de l’expulsion, vous 
yerrez presque toujonrs que les 
families monsques couvraient 
ces solitudes Leur patnmome 
abandonn^ forma le domame des 
voleurs, qui 4tablirent avec une 
sorte de s6cun leurs correspon- 
dances effront^es a travers toute 
l’Eepagne Le brigandage e’or- 
ganisa comme une profession 
ordinaire , et la contrebande, sa 
compagne, leva le front avec au- 
tant d’audaco, autant de sneers ’ 
Circowrt , Ihstoire des Arabes 
cCEspagne, vol in pp 227, 228 
. 2 
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Every other conn try was making some addition to 
knowledge, creating some art, or enlarging some 
scienco Spam, numbed into a death-like torpor, spell- 
bound and enhanced by the accmsed superstition 
which preyed on her strength, presented to Europe a 
solitary instanco of constant decay For her, no hopo 
remain od , and, before the close of the seventeenth 
century, the only question was, by whose hands the 
blow should be struck, which would dismember that 
once mighty empire, whoso shadow had covered the 
world, and whose vast remains were imposing even in 
their rum 

To indicate the different steps which maik the 
decline of Spam would ho hardly possible, since even 
the Spaniards, who, when it was too late, were stung 
with shame, have abstainod from wntmg what would 
only bo the history of their own humiliation , so that 
there is no detailed account of the wi etched leigns of 
Philip IV and Charles II , which together comprise a 
period of nearly eighty years Some facts, however, 

w ‘Decline pues mny sen- volumes of Inn History of Spam 
siblemente lavustu monarquh, y which contain tho reigns oi 
eallaron atomtos los histon \ Philip IV and Charles II O! 
dores, como huyendo la necesidad this work, I have no desire to 
do truer a la memoriu lo quo speak disrespectfully , on tho 
veian yapems creian Eumu- contriry, it is impossible to read 
doci6 pues la lnstoiia do Espaiiv it without interest, on account of 
en los dos reyrados do Felipe tho admirable clearness with 
IV y Carlos II wondo conti- which the different topics are 
nuaba nuestia decadencia, hasta arranged, and ilso on account of 
quedar Espan i al nivel do los its beautiful style, which reminds 
menos poderosos Estados do us of tho best days of Castilian 
Emopa Este silencio noshapn prose Hut I feel constr uned to 
vido de saber no solo las caims say, that, as a history, and es- 
de nuestra decadencia, smo peci illy as a history which 
tarabien de los aconteeimientos undertakes to investigate the 
cmles y militares del siglo xvn ’ ausee of tho decline of Spain, it 
Ortiz , Compendia de la Hi dorta is a complete failure In the 
de Ezpafaiy vol. vi , Prologo, p 1 first place, M Lafuente has not 
No attempt was made to supply emancipated himself from those 
the deficiency complained of by very prejudices to which the de- 
Ortiz, until 1856, when M La- cline of his country is owing 
fuente published, in Madrid, And, in the second place, he has, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth particularly in the reigns of 
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I lmve been able to collect, and they arc very signifi* 
cant At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the population of Madrid was estimated to be 400,000 , 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, less than 
200,000 133 Seville, one ot the richest cities m Spain, 
possessed in the sixteenth century upwards of sixteen 
thousand looms, which gave employment to a hundred 
and thirty thousand persons 164 By the reign of Philip 


Philip IV and Charles II , not 
used sufficient diligence m 
searching for materials for study- 
ing the economical changes 
through which Spain has passed 
Looking too intently at the sur- 
face, he mistakes symptoms for 
causes, so that the real history 
of the Spanish people overy where 
escapes his grasp As the object 
to which my studies are directed, 
rompels me tocontemplate affairs 
from a lurgr r and more general 
point of now than he has done, 
it naturally happens that the 
ronclusions at which we ainvo 
are very different, but I wish 
to boar my testimony, whatever 
it may be woith, to the great 
merit of Ins book as a work of 
art, though, as a work of science, 
it appeals to me that he has 
effected nothing, and has thrown 
no new light on the real history 
of that unfortunate, albeit once 
splendid, nation, of which his 
eloquence, his learning, and his 
taste, make him one of the cliief- 
est ornamonts 

143 See Dunlop's Memoirs, vol 
li p 320 , and the interesting 
calculations in Uztariz, Tkconca 
y Practica de Comer cw, Madrid, 
1757, folio, pp 35, 36 Owing 
to tho ignorance which formerly 
prevailed respecting statistics, 
such estimates are necessarily 
imperfect , but, after the desola- 
tion of Spain m the seventeenth 


century, an extraordinary dimi- 
nution in the population of the 
capital was inevitable Indeed, 
a contemporary of Charles II 
states that in 1699, Madrid had 
only 150,000 inhabitants MS- 
moires de LouvUle , Paris, 1818, 
vol i p 72 This account is 
taken from ‘ un m6moire maim- 
sent, en langue esp ignole,trouv6 
dans los papiois du marquis de 
Louville ’ p 67 

151 Capmany ( Questioned Cri- 
tic as, p 30), who seems to have 
written his able, but not very 
iccurate, work for the express 
purpose of concealing the decline 
of his country, has given these 
figures erroneously My infoi- 
m ition is domed from un official 
leport made in 1701, by the 
trade - corporations (‘gremios’) 
of Sovillo ‘Fijan la epoca de 
la ruina de nuestras labricas 
desde el reynado de Felipe II y 
anaden “haber llegado k tener 
solo en esta ciudad ul arte mayor, 
y menor de la sede, el nhmero de 
mas de diez y sois mil telares, y 
se ocupaban cn los exercicios 
adherentes a 61, m is de ciento 
tremta mil personas de imbos 
sexos ” ’ Campomanes, Apendice 
& la Educacion Popular , vol l 
p 473, Madrid, 1775 See also 
Uztariz, Theortca y Practica de 
Co7nercio, p 14, 'diez y seis md 
telares / where, however, no 
authority is quoted. 
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V , these sixteen thousand looms had dwindled away 
to less than three hundred , 155 and, m a report which 
the Cortex made to Philip IY , m 1662, it is stated that 
the city contained only a quarter of its former numbei 
of inhabitants, and that even the vines and olives cul- 
tivated in its neighbourhood, and which comprised a 
considerable part of its wealth, were almost entirely 
neglected 166 Toledo, m the middle of the sixteenth 
century, had upwards of fifty woollen manufactories , 
in 1655, it had only thirteen, almost the whole of the 
trade having been carried away by the Monscoes, and 
established at Tunis 167 Owing to the same cause, the 
ait of manufacturing silk, foi which Toledo was cele- 
biated, was entirely lost, and nearly forty thousand 
persons, who depended on it, were deprived of their 
means of support 158 Other blanches of mdnstry 
shared tko same fate In the sixteenth century, and 
early in the seventeenth, Spam enjoyed great leputo 
for tho manufacture of gloves, which were made in 
enormous quantities, and shipped to many parts, being 
paiticularly valued m England and France, and being 
also exported to the Indies But Martinez do Mata, 
who wrote m the yeai 1655, assures us that at that 
time this source of wealth had disappeared , the manu- 
facture of gloves having quite ceased, though formerly, 

155 4 El principal ongen y mutated at Orleans' Compare, 
ctusadequelos 16,000 telarcs on the cap - raanufactones of 
de seda, lana, oro y plat i, q ue se Tunis, a note in Campomane-s, 
eontaban en Sevilla, se h.illen oy Apcndicc, & la Educacion Popular , 
reducidos a menos de 300’ ^ol iv p 219 
Uetarnz , Theorica de Comercto 158 ‘ Tol&de, o& ae mettaient 
p 243 en oeuvre 435,000 livres de soie, 

Scmpere , Monarchic Espa- a\ait dfya perdu co travail, qui 
gnolCy vol n p 52, who refers to suffisait autrefois k l’existonci de 
the report of the Coitos publishod 38,484 porsonnes La popula- 
by Alonso Nunez de Castro tion de cette ville avait 6prouv6 

147 Labordcs Spam, vol iv p un tiers de diminution, et vingt- 
338, whore it is also said, that cinq maisons de ses families les 
Tunis became, m consequence of plus lllustros 6taient pass^ea 
the expulsion of the Monscoes, dans le domain© de diveis cou- 
faraous for the manufacture of vena* Scmpere, Monarchic Es 
caps, which ‘ were subsequently pagnole , vol u p 50 
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be says, it had existed in every city m Spain 169 In 
the once-flemishing province of Castile, every thing 
was going to ruin Even Segovia lost its manufac- 
tures, and retained nothing but the memory of its 
former wealth 160 The decay of Burgos was equally 
rapid , the trade of that famous city perished , and the 
leserted streets and empty houses formed such a 
picture of desolation, that a contemporary, struck by 
the havoc, emphatically declared that Burgos had lost 
every thmg except its name 161 In othei districts, the 


139 See hifl interesting essay, 
reprinted in the appendix to 
Campomanes , vol iv p 251 Ho 
says, * La fabrica de los guantes, 
que teman pocos anos ha todas 
las ciudades de estos reynos para 
el consnmo de Espana y las In- 
dms, era muy considerable , y 
so ha destruido, despues quo se 
clio entrada al consumo de 
guantes estiangeros ’ Such a 
statement, made by a contempo- 
rary, is unimpeachable , but the 
reason he assigns is inadequate 
100 Segovia, as it appearod in 
1659, is thus described in Doit>d, 
Journal du Voyage JEspagne, 
Pans, 1669, 4to p 186 4 Au- 
tresfois, cette ville qui paroist 
assoz grande, estoit foit riche, 
tant a cause quc les rois do C is- 
tille y demeuroieut, qu*& cause 
du grand commerce dcs lames et 
des beaux draps qui s’y faisoient, 
mais a present le trafic n’y eat 
plus, et on n’y fait plus que fort 
peu de draps, de soito que la 
ville eat presque desert et fort 
pauvre Une marque de sa pau- 
vret6, du mauvais ordre d’Es- 
pagne, et du peu de prdvoyanco 
dee Espagnols (quoy qu’on disc 
de leur flegme), c’est que lejour 
que j’y amvay jusques a deux 
heures apr&s midy ll n’y avoit 
point eu de pam en toute la ville, 


et lls ne s’en ^tonnoient point ' 
The decline of the silk and wool 
m mufactures of Segovia is also 
noticed by Martinez de la Mata, 
who wrote in 1650 Sec his 
Dos DiscurbO's, edited by Cangu, 
Madrid, 179 1, p 8 Saint Simon, 
who was there m 1722, s i)s, * A 
l’^gud do lours lnnes, fen vis 
les manufactuies a S£gono qui 
me parurent pou de chose et fort 
tombtas de leur ancienne reputa 
tion ’ Memoir es du Duo de Saint 
Simon, vol xxxvn p 230, Paris, 
1841 Segovi i used to be f unous 
for the btautiful colour at its 
cloth, the dye of which was taken 
from a shell-fish found in the 
"West Indies, and is supposed to 
be the sumo as the puipura of 
the ancients See a note in 
Dillon's Spain, Dublin, 1781, 
pp 19, 20 

161 Such is the ’anguage of a 
Spaniard in the middle of the 
seventeenth century ‘ Porque 
a la ciudad de Duigos, c ibeza de 
Castilla, no le ha quedado sino 
el nombre, ni aun vestigios de 
sus nimas , reducida la grandeza 
de sus tratos, Prior, y C6nsules, 
y ordenanzas para la conserve^ 
cion de ellos, a 600 veemos que 
conservanel nombre y lustre de 
aquella antigua y noble ciudad, 
que encerr6 en si mas da seis 
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results were equally fataL The beautiful provinces of 
the south, richly endowed by nature, had formerly 
been so wealthy, that their contributions alone sufficed, 
ui time of need, to replenish the imperial treasury , but 
they now deteriorated with such rapidity, that, by the 
year 1640, it was found hardly possible to impose a tax 
on them winch would be productive ' 6J During the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, matters became 
still worse, and the poverty and wretchedness of the 
people surpass all description In the villages near 
Madrid, the inhabitants were literally famishing , and 
those farmers who had a stock of food refused to sell 


duI, sin la gente suelta, natural, 
y forastora * Campomanes , Apen- 
dice d la Education , vol 1 p 
453, Madrid, 1765 An intelli- 
gent Dutchman, who visitod 
bpain m 1666, says of Burgos, 
‘ elle a est6 autrefois fort mar- 
chande, mais depuis peu, elle a 
presque perdu tout son com- 
merce ’ Aar sens de Sommer- 
dyck , Voyage cCEspagne, Pane, 
1665, 4to p 16 To mo, it cer- 
tainly appears that facts of this 
sort have more to do with the 
real history of Spam than the 
details of kings, and treaties, 
and battles, which the Spanish 
historians love to accumulate 
162 * Could contribute little to 
the exigencies of the state ’ 
Dunlop's Mtmmrs, vol i p 285 
Compare Lamentos ApologHtcos, 
m Dos Discursos , edit Canga, 
Madrid, 1794, p 82, ou the state 
of things in ‘ lo mas f^rtil de 
Andalucia ’ The government 
ftiBt became alive to all this 
when it found that no more 
money could be wrung from the 
people. In May 1667, a council 
of state, convoked by the queen, 
reported that * quant aux res- 
Bourcee qn’on voudrait tirer de 


l’Espagne, sous forme de dona 
volontaires ou autrement, le 
conseil estime qu’ii eat bien diffi- 
cile d’lmposer aux peupleg des 
charges nouvelles ,’ and in No- 
vember of that Bame year, at 
another meeting of the council, 
a memoir was drawn up, stating 
that ‘depuis le r&gne de Don 
Ferdinand le Catholique jusqu’a 
ee jour, la monarchic d’Espague 
ne s’est pas encore vue si pr&s 
do sa mine, si 6puis6e, si d6nu6e 
des ressourcee n^cessaires pour 
faire face k un grand p6ril ’ See 
extracts from the proceedings of 
the Councils, published, for, I 
believe, the first time, by M 
Mignet, in his Nigociations rela- 
tives d la Succession cCEspagne, 
vol li pp 124, 601, Paris, 1835, 
4to See also, m the same 
valuable work, vol n p 127, a 
letter to Louis XIV , from his 
ambassador at Madrid, dated 
2nd June, 1667, and stating that 
‘ I’extr6mit6 est ici si grande 
qu il se fait une contribution 
v olontaire de tous les particulars 
que l’on appelle donativo , pour 
fournir quelque argent present 
pour les necessities pubhques ’ 
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it, because, much as they needed money, they were ap- 
piehensive of seeing their families perish around them. 
The consequence was, that the capital was in danger 
of being starved , and ordinary threats producing no 
effect, it was found necessary, m 1664, that the Presi- 
dent of Castile, with an armed force, and accompanied 
by the public executioner, should visit the adjacent 
villages, and compel the inhabitants to bring their sup- 
plies to the markets of Madrid 163 All over Spam, the 
same destitution prevailed That once rich and 
piosperous country was covered with a rabble of 
monks and clergy, whoso insatiate rapacity absorbed 
the little wealth yet to be found Hence it happened, 
that the government, though almost penniless, could 
obtain no suppbes The tax-gatherers, uiged to make 
up the deficiency, adopted the most desperate expe- 
dients They not only seized the beds and all the 
furniture, but they unroofed the houses, and sold the 
materials of the roof, for whatever they would fetch 
The inhabitants were forced to fly , the helds were left 
uncultivated , vast multitudes died from want and ex- 
posure, entire villages were deserted, andm many of the 
towns, upwards of two-thuds of the houses were, by 
the end of the seventeenth century, utterly destroyed 164 

163 In 1604, Sir Rich ird Fan- make such things credible In 
bhawe writes from Madud to 1686, Alvarez Osono y Redin 
Secretaiy Bennot, ‘ Since my wrote his Discursos They weie 
last to you, of vesta da>, the published in 1687 and 1688 , 
President of Castile, having, by they were leprmtid at Madrid 
the king’s sptcial and angry in 1775 , and fiom the reprint, 
command, gone forth to the pp 345-348, 1 extract the fol- 
neighbounng villages, attended lowing particulars ‘ hn preciso 
with the hangman, and what- deeir con la mayor brevedad, que 
soever else of terror incident to pide ol asunto, en la forma que 
his place and derogatory to bis los comisiouantos continimmente 
person, the markets m this town estan saqueando todos los lu- 
begin to be furnished again plen- gares, con capa de sorvir a V M 
tifnliy enough ' Memoirs of Ladu Entran eu ellos, mtiman sus 
Fansha we, ‘Written by herself comisiones a las justicias, y ellaa 
edit London, 1830, p 291 les suphean, teugin miBencordia 

184 Nothing but the precise de los moradores, que estan con 
and uncon tradicted evidence of mucha neceeidad Y luego que 
a contemporary witness could toman el uso, dicen que a elloi 
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In the midst of those calamities, the spirit and 
energy of Spam were extinguished In every depart- 
ment, all powei and lifo disappeared The Spanish 
troops were defeated at Rocroy m 1643 , and several 
writers ascribe to that battle the destruction of 
the military reputation of Spam 165 This, however 
was only one of many symptoms 166 In 1G5G, it was 


no les toca dispensir en h icer 
gracias quo traen orden de co 
brar con todo rigor las cantulados, 
quo deben los lugares , y t imbion 
dicen ban do cobiar sus srlarios 
Y se van entrando por las casas 
do los pobros labi idores, y de- 
mas veemos , y ton much a cuentu 
y rizon, les quitan el poco dine- 
ro, que tu nen y a los que 
no tienon, les sacan prendas y 
donde no las hallan, les quitan las 
pobris cam is, en que duermen 
y se dotienen en vender las pron 
das, todo ol tiempo que puedeu ’ 

‘ Los saqu^os refondos \ an 
continu mdo, obhg indo a los 
mas vecinos de los lugares, a quo 
se vayan huyendo do sus casas, 
dexando b ildlas sus haciendas de 
carnpo y los cobradores no 
tienen lastima de todas estas 
misenas, y asolaciones, como si 
entraran on lugareH de enemigos 
Las casas, que hallan vacias, si 
hay quien se las compre, las 
venden y quando no put den 
venderlas, las quitan los texados , 
y venden la texa, y madeia por 
qualquier dinero Con esta de- 
struicion general, no han quedado 
en pie en los lugares la tercera 
parte de casas, y han muoito 
de necesidad gran multitud de 
personas Con lo qnal los lu- 
gares no tienen la mitad do fa- 
mihrts, que antiguamente habia 
on Espana Y si no se pone 
remedio a todo refendo, sera 


preciso, quo la vongan a poblarde 
otros Roynos ' 

n.5 *^111 acabb aquolla an 
tigua milici i espanola que desde 
el tiompo de los rojes catolicos 
habia ganado tan glonosos tri- 
unfos, siendo el teiror de sus 
enemigos' Tapia, Civilization 
Espanola , vol ill p 150, Ma- 
drid, 1810 ' La bat alia de Roc- 

roy, en que el jbven Condd 
recogib los laurolos con que 
engaland la dorado cuna del 
nino Luis XIV, icabA con la 
repntacion quo auu habian podi- 
do u consonando los vujos 
toiuos espaholes do Flandres * 
Lafucnte , Histona de Espana, 
vol x\ li p 368, Madrid, 1856 
In the Clarendon State 
Ptiptn, vol i p 27% Oxford, 
1 7 67, folio, J find a letter written 
by Hopton to Secretary Windo- 
bnnk, d ited Madrid, 31st May, 
1635 The authoi of this official 
communication gives an account 
of the Spanish troops jubt raised, 
and says, ‘ I have observed these 
levies, and I find tho horses are 
so weak, as tho most of them will 
never be able to go to the rendez- 
vous, and those \ cry h mlly 
gotten, the infantry so unwilling 
to serve, as they are carried like 
galley-slaves, in chains, whn h 
serves not the turn, and so far 
short of the number that was 
proposed, a* they come not to 
one of three’ This was eight 
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proposed to fit oat a small fleet , but the fishoues on the 
coast had so declinod, that it was found impossible to 
procure saikrs enough to man even the few ships 
which were required 167 The charts which had been 


years before the battle of Itoeroy , 
after it, matters became rapidly 
worse A letter from Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde to Secretary Nicholas, 
dated Madrid, 1 8th March, 1 6 19- 
60, Btatcs, that Spanish ‘affurs 
are really in huge disorder, and 
capable of being rendered almost 
deeper ite,’ and another letter, 
on 14th April, 1650, * if some 
miracle do not preserve them, 
this crown must be speedily de 
stroyed ’ Clarendon State Da- 
pers, vol in pp 13,17, Oxfotd, 
1786 An official Report on the 
Netherlands, presented to Louis 
XIV in 1665, declares tli it the 
Dutch ‘considered Spam so 
weakened, as to be out of con- 
dition to lencw the war within 
the next one hundred years’ 
Raumer's History of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries , illustrated by Original Docu- 
ments , London, 1835, vol i p 
237 See also Mignet, Nkgocia- 
tions relatives a la Succession 
cCEspagne> Paris, 1835 - 1842, 
4to vol l pp 37, 38, 314, 315, 
vol m p 684, vol iv p 218, and 
L’Estat de FEspagne, Geneve, 
1681, pp 83, 271 ‘ L’Espagne 
faisant en nos jours plus 
de pitid que de peur k coux 
qu’elle a tenus long terns dans 
une crainte perp&uelle, et duns 
une respectueuse vibration * 

1 Aussi peut-on dire que 
les Espagnols qui Moient autie- 
fois dee lions, ou des v^n tables 
homines et mcomparables en 
valeur, sont mamtenant des coifs, 
ou des femmes, et enftn des per- 


sonnes peu propres k la guerre ' 
And finally, the Spanish ex 
planation of all this in Yanez , 
Memonas, Piologo, pp 148, 149, 
Mach id, 1723 ‘ La Monarquia 

de Espana, cuya decadencia la 
avia Dios decretado desde el 
afio de 1621,’ , blasphe- 

mously ascribing to the Al- 
mighty, what was the result of 
their own folly, and obstinately 
shutting their eyes to the real 
cause of their ruin 

187 ‘A century ago, Spam had 
been as supreme at sea as on 
land, her ordinaiy naval foice 
was 140 galleys, which were the 
teiror both of the Meditenanean 
and Atlantic But now' (1656;, 

4 in consequence of the decline of 
commerce and fisheries on the 
coast, instead of the numerous 
squadrons of the Donas and 
Mendozas, winch were wont to 
attend the movements of the 
first great John of Austria and 
the Emperor Ch irh f, the prt sent 
High - Admiral of Spain, and 
favounte eon of its monarch, 
put to sea with three wretched 
gallic® , which, With difficulty, 
escaped from some Algol me cor- 
sairs, and were afterwards nearly 
shipwrecked on the coast of 
Africa ' Dunlop's Memoirs , \ol 
1 p 549 In 1663, 4 II n’y avait 
k Cadiz ni vaisseaux m galores 
en 6tat d’aller en mer Les 
Maures msultaiont audacieuse- 
ment les c6tes de l’Andalousie, 
et prenaient unpun6ment les 
barques qm so hasardaient k une 
lieue de 1 a rade Le duo 
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made, were either lost or neglected , and the igncrauco 
of the Spanish pilots became so notorious, that no one 
was willing to trust them 168 As to the military 
service, it is stated, in an account of Spain, late m the 
seventeenth century, that most of the troops had 
deserted their colours, and that the few who were faith- 
ful were clothed m rags, received no pay, and were 
dymg of hunger 169 Another account describes this 


d’ Albuquerque, qui commandait 
lea forces navales, se plaignait 
hautement de la position hu 
imliante danslaquelle on le lais- 
sait II avait demand 6 avec in- 

stance qu’ou lui donn&t des mate- 
lots et dos soldats pour mottre 
sur les vaisseaux , mais le Comte 
de Castnllo, president duConseil 
do Finances (de la hacienda ) 
avait d£clai6 qu’il u’avait m 
irgent, m la possibility d’en 
trouver, (t consoillait de renoncer 
a 1’armyo navale ’ Mignet , 2Ve- 
gociations relatives a la Succession 
d'Espagne , vol l pp 315, 316, 
Pans, 1835, 4to from contempo- 
rary manuscripts E\enml648, 
Spun had ‘become so feeble m 
point of naval affairs as to be 
obliged to hire Dutch vessels for 
cariying on her American com- 
merce ’ Macphersoris Annals 
of Commerce , vol n p 135, 
London, 1805, 4 to And, to 
complete the chain of evidonce, 
thero is a letter in the Clarendon 
State Papers , vol n p 86, Ox- 
ford, 1773, folio, written irom 
Madrid in June 1640, stating 
that, ‘ lor ships they have tow, 
manners feu or, landsmen not so 
many as thoj need, and, by all 
signs, money not at all that can 
be spared ’ The history of 
Spam during this period never 
having been written, I am com 
pelled, m my own justification, 


to give thesp and similar pas- 
sages with a fulness which I fear 
will weary some readers 

le8 And when they did, it was 
to their own cost, as Stanhope 
found, at the beginning of his 
career as British minister to the 
court of Madrid, m 1690 See 
his letter to Lord Shrewsbury, 
m Mahon's Spain under Charles 
//, London, 1840, p 3 'We 
were forced into a small port, 
called Ferrol, three 1 (agues short 
of the Groyue, and, b> the igno- 
rance of a Spanish pilot, our 
ships fell foul one with another, 
and the admiral’s ship was on 
ground for some hows, but got 
off clear without any damage ’ 
Indeed, the Spanish seamen, 
once the boldest and most skil- 
ful navigators in the world, so 
degenerated, that, early in the 
eighteenth century, we find it 
stated as am ittei ot course, tli it 
* to form the Spaniard to marine 
affairs, is transporting them into 
unknown countries ’ The His- 
tory oj Cardinal Alheroni , Lon- 
don, 1719, p 257 

169 ‘ Le pou de soldats qui 
rthsisLuont a la dyseition, 4taient 
v£tus do haillons, sans solde, 
sans pain ’ Mbnoires de Lou- 
mlle t edit Pans, 1818, vol i p 
72 ‘ Dans l’Atat lo plus misA 

rable’p 43 Compare Lafuente 
in the reign of Philip IV 
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once might j kingdom as utterly unprotected , the 
frontier towns ungarrisoned , the fortifications dilapi- 
dated and crumbling away , the magazines without 
ammunition , the arsenals empty , the workshops unem- 
ployed , and even the art of budding ships entirely 
lost 170 

While the country at large was thus languishing, as 
if it had been stricken by some mortal distemper, the 
most horrible scenes were occurring m the capital, 
under the eyes of the sovereign The inhabitants of 
Madrid were starving, and the arbitrary measures 
which had been adopted to supply them with food, 
could only produce temporary relief Many persons 
fell down m the streets exhausted, and died where they 
fell , others weie scon m the public highway evidently 
dying, but no one had wherewithal to feed them At 
length the people became desperate, and threw off all 
control In 1680, not only the workmen of Madrid, hut 
large numbers of the tradesmen, organized themselves 
into bands, broke open pnvate houses, and robbed and 
mmdered the inhabitants m the face of day 171 During 


( fflstona , \ol x\i p 519\ los 
sold.idos poloaban andi ijosos y 
medio desnudos uid D Auliioy, 
in 1679 ( Relation die Voyage 
d'Fspagne, vol l p lG8)>‘Ilest 
rare que dans tout uii r6gimont, 
il ge trouve deux soldats qui 
ajent plus d’uno chemise ’ 

170 ‘ Rmnosos los muros do 
bus fortalezas, aun tenia. Barce- 
lona abiertas las biechaB, quo 
hizo el duquo de Vendoma , y 
desde Rosas hasta Cadiz, no 
habu Alcazar, m Castillo, no 
solo presidiado, pero m montada 
su arUUerift La mifema negli- 
encm se admiraba en los puertos 
e Vizcaya, y Galicia , no teman 
los almazenes sub provisiones, 
faltaban fundidores de armas, y 
las que habia, eran de ningun 
uso Vac los los arsenates y 
ar tiller os, se habia olvidado el 


arte do constrnir natos, y no 
tenia el Rey mas que las desti- 
nadas al comercio do Jndias, y 
algunos galeones, seis galera*, 
consumidas del tiempo, y do] 
oeio, se aneoraban en Cartagena ’ 
Bacallar , Comentarws de la 
Guerra de I^pana, vol l p 43 
Another eye-witness describee 
‘ the host fortresses consisting of 
ruined walls, mout ted with here 
and there a rusty cannon, and 
the man thought an able engi- 
neer who knew how to fire them ’ 
Dipper dc^s Memoirs , second edi- 
tion, London, 1740, p 227 
171 Dunlop's Memoirs , vol n 
pp 224, 225 In 1680, Madame 
de Villars, the wife of the 
Trench Ambassador, writes from 
Madrid, that such was the state 
of affairs there, that her hus- 
band thought it advisable that 
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the remaining twenty years of the seventeenth century, 
the capital was m a state, not of insurrection, but of 
anarchy Society was loosened, and seemed to be 
resolving itself into its elements To use the emphatic 
language of a contemporary, liberty and restraint wero 
equally unknown 172 The ordinary functions of the 
executive government wero suspended The police of 
Madrid, unable to obtain the an cars of their pay, dis- 
banded, and gave themselves up to rapine Nor did 
there seem any means of remedying these evils The 
exchequer was empty, and it was impossible to re- 
plenish it Such was the poverty of the court, that 
money was wanting to pay the wages of tho king’s 
pnvate servants, and to meet the daily expenses of Ins 
household 173 In 1693, payment was suspended of evei y 

she should return home Lettrcsde bassadress writes from Madrid, 
Madame de Villars, Amsterdam, ‘Je ne vous pail© point de l.i 
1759, p 169 A letter written misire de ce royaumo La faim 
by the Danish ambassador in est jusques dans le palais 
1677, describes o\ory house in J’6tois hier aver huit ou dix 
Jdadrid as regularly armed from camaristes, et La Moline, qui 
top to bottom , ‘ de haut en disoicnt qu’il y avoit fort long- 
bas ’ Mtgnit , Negociations re- terns qu’on ne leur donnoit plus 
latwes a la Succession, \ol iv ni pain ni viande Aux ^curies 
p 638, Paris, 1842, 4lo The du roi et do la leine, do mftme 
deaths from starvation are said Ldties dc Madame hi Marquise 
to have been particularly nume- de Villars, Amsterd im, 1769, 
rous in Andalusia See Tapia, pp 210, 217 The year after 
Civilizacion Espanola, vol m p Charles II died ‘II n’y avoit 
167 ‘En Andalucia especial- pis de fonds pour )es choscs les 
monte mona mucha gento de plus n6cessaires, pour la cuisine, 
liambre, y el consulado de So- Ncurie, leu valets de pied/ &c 
villa onvi6 una diputacion para Mdlot , Mkmoires du Due de 
ropresentar que aquella ciudad Noadles, vol n p 26, ed Potitot, 
habm quedado reducida a la PariB, 1828 Among other 
cuarta parte de la poblacion que reckless expedients, the currency 
habia tenido cincuenta anos was so depreciated, that, in a 
antes ' On the state of the letter from Martin to Dr Frazer, 
people generally, in 1680, com- dated Madrid, March 6th f 1680, 
paro Jjettree de Villars, pp 145, we hear of * the fall of money to 
162, 161 one fourth part of its former 

m ‘ Point de liberty et point value * Miscellany of the Spal 
de frein Mbn de Zouvrlle, ding Club , vol v p 187. Abor 
vol l p 68 deen, 4to 1862 

lT * ' In 1681, the French am 
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life-pension ; and all officers and ministers of the crown 
were mulcted of one-third of then* salaries 174 Nothing, 
however, could anest the mischief Famine and poverty 
continued to increase , I7a and, in 1699, Stanhope, the 
British minister then residing m Madrid, writes, that 
never a day passed m winch people were not killed in 
tlie streets scuffling for bieud, that his own secietaiy 
had seen five women stifled to death by the ciowd 
before a bakehouse , and that, to swell the catalogue of 
misery, upwards of twenty thousand additional beggars 
fi om the country had xecer tly flocked into the capital 176 


171 * The king has taken away, 
by a late decree, a third part of 
afi wages and salaries of all 
officers and ministers without 
exception, and suspended for the 
ensuing year, 1694, all pensions 
for life gi anted either by himself 
or his father ’ Letter from the 
English Ambassador, dated 
Madrid, November 18th, 1693, 
in Mahon 1 8 Spam under Charhs 
II, London, 1840, p 40 This 
is also stated in Mdlot, Me- 
moir es de Noaillcs, vol i p 359, 
Pans, 1828, * retransmit lo 

tiers des d^penses de sa maison, et 
des appomtemens de sos offieiers 
tant militaires quo cmls * In 
the preceding reign, the pension 
had been stopped, at all events 
for a time In 1650, Sir 
Edward Hyde, writes from Ma- 
drid, ‘ there is an universal stop 
of all pensions which have been 
granted formerly ’ Clarendon 
State Papers , vol U p 538, 
Oxford, 1773 The next step 
which was taken was a proposal, 
in 1667, to tax the salanos of 
the members of the Council of 
Castile, Arragon, &c , but this 
idea was abandoned, until at 
length, they, bke all other public 
Bervants, came under the com- 
prehensive edict of 1693 See 


the letter from the French Am- 
bassador to Louis XIY , dated 
Madrid, June 2nd, 1667, in 
Mignety Negotiations, vol li p 
128, Pans, 1835, 4to The only 
chance of roco\ ering the history 
of Spain in the seventeenth 
contury, is by collating these and 
similar documents with the 
meagre notices to be found in 
Spanish writers 

IT * In 1695, ‘the miserable 
poverty in this country ’ Travels 
through Spam, performed by 
a GtntUman , London, 1702, 
p 62 And, in the same year, 
1 L’Espagtio, manquant de tout 
d’hommrs, M d argent ’ Mbmovei 
de Nomllcs, vol i p 402 ‘ L’Es- 
pagno, prosque an£autie ’ p 424 
l7a See the letters m Mahon's 
Spam under Charles II , pp 
138-140 On the 21st of May, 
‘We ha\e an addition of above 
20,000 beggars, flocked from the 
country round, to share in that 
little here is, who wero starving 
at home, and look like ghosts’ 
On the 27th of May, ‘ The 
scarcity of bread is growing on 
apace towards a famine, which 
mcreasos, by vast multitudes of 
poor that swarm m upon ns from 
the countries round about I 
shifted the beet I could till this 
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If this state of things had continued for another 
generation, tho wildest anarchy must have ensued, and 
the whole frame of society been broken up 177 The 
only chance of saying Spam fi om a relapse into bar- 
barism, was that it should fall, and fall quickly, under 
foreign dominion Such a change was indispensable, 
and there was reason to fear that it might come in a 
form which would have been inexpressibly odious to 
the nation For, lato m the seventeenth century, 
Ceuta was besieged by the Mohammedans , and as the 
Spanish Government had neither tioops nor ships, the 
greatost apprehensions wei o entertained respecting the 
late of this important fortiess , there being little doubt, 
that if it fell, Spam would be again overran by the 
mfidels, who, this time, at least, would have found 
little difficulty in dealing with a people weakened by 
suficimg, half famished, and almost worn out 178 


di}, but tho difficulty of getting 
any without authority, has made 
mo recur to the Corregidor, as 
most of tho foreign Ministers 
had done before , he, very 
courteously, after inquiring what 
my family was, gave mo an order 
for twenty loaves every day but I 
mustsendtwo leagues, toVallejns, 
to fetch it, as I have done this 
night, and my servants with long 
guns to secure it when they have it, 
otherwise it would bo taken from 
them, for sever il people are killed 
every day in the streets, in scuffles 
for bread, all being lawful prize 
that any body can eatcb * 

' My secretary Don Francisco, 
saw yesterday fl\ e poor women 
stifled to death by the crowd 
before a bakehouse ’ 

1,7 Even M Lafuente, who 
having used scarcely any of the 
authorities which I have quoted 
in the last few pages, can have 
no adequate idea of the utter 
wretchedness of Spam, confesses 
that ‘Jamas monarca m pueblo 


ilguno se vieron on tanlastimosa 
Mtuacion y en tan misoro trance 
como ee hallaron en este tiempo 
(1699) * Carlos II y la Espaha 
Lqfuentt , Uistoria de Espana 
vol xvn p 426, Madrid, 1856 
178 ‘ Les Maures dAfnque as 
si^geoient Ceuta Le roi d’Es 
pagne manquait non seulement 
de troupes, mais de vaisseaux 
pour transporter le peu de se- 
cours qu’il pouvoit y envoyer 
Louis XIV lui fit oflrir lea 
troupes et les vaisseaux dont il 
auroit besom II s’agissoit non 
seulement do conserver Ceuta, 
mais de plus Oran, par conse- 
quent d’empfccher la prise de 
deux places dont la conquGte 
facihtoit aux Maures un retour 
en Espagne ’ Memoir es du 

Marquis de Torcy , vol l p 46, 
ed Pans, 1828 Respecting the 
attacks made on Ceuta, from 
1696 to 1698, see Ortiz , Com- 
pendia de la Histona de Espafia, 
vol vi pp 566, 667 661, 
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Fortunately, m the year 1700, when affairs woro at 
their worst, Charles II , the idiot king, died , and Spam 
fell mto the hands of Philip V , the grandson of Louis 
XTV This change from the Austrian dynasty to the 
Bourbon, 179 brought with it many other changes 
Philip, who reigned fiom 1700 to 1740, 1,0 was a French- 
man, not only by birth and education, but also m feel- 
ings and habits 181 Just before he entered Spam, Louis 
charged him never to forget that he was a native of 
France, tho throne of which he might some day as- 
cend l8a After he becamo king, ho neglected tho 
Spaniards, despised their advice, and throw all tho 


power ho could command 
countrymen 183 Tho affairs 

1 9 Acelobrated modem writer 
has made some remarks upon 
this, which are too apposite to 
be omitted ‘Con el siglo xvu 
acab6 tambien la dinastia aus- 
trtaca en Espana, dejando a esta 
nacion pobre, despoblada, sin 
fuerzas maritimas m terres- 
tres, y por consiguiente a mercod 
de las demas poteiicias quo 
inlentaron repirtir entre si 
sus colomas y provincias Asi 
habia desparecido on poco mas de 
un siglo aquolla grandeza y 
poderio.aquella fuerzay heroismo, 
aquella cultura 4 llustracion con 
que habia descollado entre todas 
las naciones ’ Bwqrajm de En- 
senada, in Navarrcte, Opustulos , 
Tol li p 6, Madrid, 1848 

IM Except during the short 
interregnum of Louis, in 1721, 
which only lasted a few months, 
and during which, the boy, 
though called king, exercised no 
real power, and Philip remained 
the actual ruler * Aun el nuevo 
rey no resolvia negocio de consi- 
deracion sin asenso do su padre ’ 
Or Hz, Compendia, vol vu p 
374 

VOL II 


into the hands of Ins own 
of Spain were now admi- 

181 Saint Simon, who knew 
Philip well, and who was in 
Spam in 1721 and 17^2, says of 
him, ‘ L'amour de la I< ranee lui 
sortait de partout ’ MSmoirci 
du Due do Saint Simon , \ol 
xxxvn p 3, Pans, 1841 And, 
m 1746, shortly beforo his death, 
Noailles writes from Aranjue/. 

4 Ce prince a lo cneur tout fran 
9 di s ’ Millot , Memoircs de Noail 
les, vol iv p 191, Pans, 1829 

1 8 * N’ou bliez jam us que \ ous 
6tes Fnnqnis, et ce qui peut voun 
arnver ’ Millot, Me moires de 
hoailles, vol u p 6 Compare 
Coxe’s Memoirs of the Hour bon 
Kings of Spam , London, 1816, 
vol l p 103 

183 In 1702, Philip 4 parlait 
moms que jamais, et seulement 
aux Fran 9 ais, comme shls eus- 
sent 6t6 les seuls etres de son 
esp&ce ’ Memoir es d< Lou mile , 
vol 1 p 276 ‘Le d^gofit que 
Philippe laissait voir pour s a 
cour espagnole ’ p 333 A 
Spanish statesman, celebrated, 
or, I would rather say, notorious, 
at the close of the century, m 
dignantly exclaims, 1 It was on 


L 
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m stored by subjects of Loui3 XIV , whose ambassador 
at Madrid frequently performed the functions of prime 
minister 104 What had once been the most powerlui 
monarchy m iho world, became little else than a pro- 
vince of France , all important matters being decided 
in Pans, from whence Philip himself received his in- 
structions 186 

The truth is, that Spam, broken and prostrate, was 
unable to supply ability of any kind , and if the go- 
vernment of the country was to be earned on, it was 
absolutely necessary that foieigners should be called 


the accession of the Bourbon 
dynasty, that foreigners came to 
govern us on our native soil ' 
Godoy's M/rnoirs, ed London, 
1830, rol n p 271 

,HI In 1701, it was the duty of 
die French ambassador, ' qu’il 
p&t au besom 6tre premier mi- 
nistre d’Espagne * Mdlot , Me- 
moms de Noailles, vol n p 31 , 
1 que l’ambassadeur de ea Ma- 
jesty ‘'Oit mimstre du roi Catho- 
lique , que, sans en avoir lo tit re, 
il en exerce les fonctions , qu’il 
aide au roi d’Espagne A connoiti e 
l’6tat do sesaffanes, et A gouver- 
u er par lui-m^me r p 65 In 
1702, Mare in writes to Louis 
XIV , 4 Comme il est absolument 
n6cessaire que l’ambassadeur de 
Votre Mat est 6 en Espagne ait 
un credit sans boines aupr&s du 
Roy son petit-fils’ p 183 In 
1705, Amelot, the French am- 
bassador, * d^cidoit de tout en 
Espagne ’ Mk moires de Louville , 
lol 11 p 165, and in 1706, 

• <hant a la tfete des affaireg, et 
joigmint presque les fonctions de 
premier mmistie k celles d’am- 
baseadeur ’ Noailles , vol 11 p 
398 

,M In 1703, ‘ Il est clair que 
l’embirras de Phihppe venoit 
surtout de la cramte que ses 


decisions ne fussent point ap- 
prouv^es en Franco, oh toutes b n 
affaires importantes sed6cidoie 11 1 ’ 
MiUot , Mimoirts de Noddies, vol 
11 p 244 4 The King of France 

had always certain persons at 
Madrid, winch compos’d a 
Council, of which that of Ver- 
sailles was the soul , and whose 
members were all creatures of 
the French Court, and sent to 
Madrid from time to time to 
direct all affairs there, according 
to the views of the Most Chris 
tian King, and to give him an 
account of every thing that 
pass’d m the Councils of the Es- 
curial Alberoni got to be 
initiated in the mysteries of this 
cabal * History of Cardinal 
Alberoni , London, 1719, p 70 
The Spanish historians are not 
very fond of admitting this un- 
questionable fact, butBacallai, 
after mentioning the mflueuce of 
th© French Ambassador, frankly 
adds ‘ Do&de entonces tomaron 
tanta mano sobre los de Espana 
los mimstros franceses, que die 
ron mas zelos a los Prmcipes, 
viendo estrechar la union a un 
grado, que todo se ponia al ar 
bitrio de Luis XIV ’ Bacall ar, 
Comcntanos de la Guerra de 
Esjpana, vol x. p 33 
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in lrib Even in 1U82, that is, eighteen yearn before the 
accession of Philip V , there was not to be found a single 
native well acquainted with the art of war , so that 
Charles II was obliged to intrust the military defence 
of the Spanish Netherlands to De Grana, the Austrian 
ambassador at Madrid 187 When, therefore, the War 
of the Succession broke out, ml 702, eventho Spaniards 
themselves desired that their troops should bo com- 
manded by a foreigner 188 In 1704, the extraordinary 
spectacle was exhibited of the Duke of Berwick, an 
Englishman, leading Spanish soldiers against the 
enemy, and being m fact generalissimo of the Spanish 
army 189 The King of Spam, dissatisfied with his 


188 Even the veteran diplo- 
matist was so struck by the 
escape of Spam from complete 
cum, that he ascribes its change 
Df masters to the direct intei - 
ference of the Deity ‘ Sa seule 
puissance avait plac6 Philippe 
V sur le trfine d’Espagne , elle 
seule pouvait l’y mamtemr , les 
hommes n’avaient pas conduit ce 
grand 6v6nement ' Me moires de 
Torcy , vol l p 333 ‘Letrono 
oil Lieu 1’avait plac4 ’ p 401 
See also vol n pp 3, 227 ‘ The 

Spanish people received him with 
unhesitating obedience to the 
deceased king’s will, and rejoiced 
at the prospect of a rule that 
would at least have the ment of 
being different from that under 
which they had so long withered ’ 
Memoirs of Peterborough , Lon- 
don, 1853, vol i p 102 
' Muchos espanoles recibieron 
por su sobeiano a Felipe V , can- 
eados de la dominacion de la 
casa de Austria Esperaban de 
la mudanza de la ainastia la 
ielicidad y el buen gobiemo' 
Castro, Decadeneia de Espaha, 
Cad'z, 1852, p 131 To the 
same effect, Millot , Mimoires de 


Noddles, vol i pp 420, 426, vol 
li p 9 

18T He 4 committed the military 
defence of these provinces to the 
Marquis of Grana, the Austrnn 
ambassador at Madrid, from the 
want of any Spanish commander 
whose courage or military en- 
dowments qu ilified him to repel 
such an enemy as the king of 
France ’ Dunlop's Memoirs , ^ ol 
jj p 232 Compare, on the 
want of Spanish generals, Me- 
inoires du Marichal de Qramont , 
vol n p 82, odit Pans, 1827 
The opinion which Grana him 
self formed of the SpanisV 
government, may be learned from 
a conversation which he held at 
Madrid, in 1680, with the 
Freuch ambassadress, and which 
is preserved in her correspon- 
dence Lettres de Madame la 
Marquise de Vdlarb , Amster- 
dam, 1769, pp 118, 119 

188 See the letter of Philip V 
to Louis XIV , dated Tune 22, 
1702, in Mbnoires de Noaillrs, 
vol u pp 266, 267, Pans, 18281 
edit Petitot 

189 See Bacall ar, Comentanos 
de la Guerra de Espa9ia , voL i, 
, 2 
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proceedings, determined to remove him , but, instead of 
filling his place with a native, he applied to Louis XIV 
for another general , and this important post was con- 
fided to Marshal Tessc, a Frenchman 190 A little latex, 
Berwick was again summoned to Madrid, and ordered 
to put himself at the head of the Spanish troops, and 
defend Estremadura and Castile 191 This he effected 
with complete success , and, m the battle of Almansa, 
which he fought in 1707, he overthrew the mvadors, 
ruined the party of the pretender Charles, 193 and 


pp 137, 166, where he is called 
‘el Duque de Bervich r His own 
account is, ' J’arrivai A Madrid 
le 16fAvner’ (1704), ‘oil d’abord 
S M Cathohque me fit Capi- 
tainc GAnAral de si a armAes ’ 
Mhnoxres de Berwick, Pans, 
1778, vol l p 227, and see p 
xxv No one would suppose 
this, from the observations of M 
Lafuente, in his Histona de Es - 
pafia , vol xvm p 80, Madnd, 
1867 

i»o 'PluLppe n’Atoit pas con- 
tent de Berwick, ou plutAt ll 
tAmoigna ne le pas Atre, et ll de- 
manda un autre gAnAral a Louis 
XIV On lui envoya le marA- 
chal de TessA, pour qui ll avoit 
montrA du penchant ’ Millot , 
Mbmires de NoaiUes , vol n p 
331 Berwick himself ascribes 
Ins dismissal to the. influence of 
Gramont and of the Queen of 
Spain Memoir e* de Berwick , 

\ol 1 pp 269-273 At all 
eients, the new general became 
supreme In December 1706, 
the Princess dcs Ursine wntes 
from Madnd to Madame de 
Maintenon, ‘ M le marAchal de 
TessA, quand ll est a Madrid, 
est consult A, et decide sur toutes 
los affaires, autant , pour le morn a, 
que M t ambassadeur , et lore- 
qu ll est A l'annAe, ll est le maitre 


absolu non seulement des troupes 
de France, mais encore de celles 
d’Espagne, commandant aux 
capitaines-gAnAraux, ses anciens, 
contre l’usage du pays 9 Lettres 
mkLites de Madame de Maintenon 
et de Madame, la Prince see del 
Ursine, vol in p 259, Pans, 
1826 

191 In 1706, ‘Le due de Bor 
wick, redemandA par Philippe V , 
ainvA A Madnd le 11 mars, ave< 
le titre de marAchal de France, 
pour dAfendre l’Estrainadure et 
la Gastille, ayant rassemblA oe 
qu’il peut de troupes espagnolee, 
empAcha les ennemis d’entre 
prendre le siAge de Badajoz 
Millot, Mbmoires de Noddles , vol 
n p 387 Philip ‘pna le Roi, 
son grand-pAre, d’onvojrr un 
gAnAral pour commander sur les 
frontiAres de Portugal Ce tut 
done sur moi que le choix tomba 1 
Memoires dc Berwick, vol i p 
305 

102 In a recently published 
work ( Memoirs of Peterborough, 
London, 1863, vol l pp 148, 
155, 161, 206, 210, vol n pp 
34, 93), Charles is not only 
called King of Spam, which he 
never was, as Spain always re- 
fused to accept him, but, in the 
teeth of all history, he is actually 
termed Charles III , while 
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scoured tlie seat of Philip on the throne 193 As the war, 
however, still continued, Philip, in 1710, wrote to 
Pans for another general, and requested that the Duke 
de Venddme might be sent to him 194 This able com- 
mander, on his arrival, infused new vigour into the 
Spanish counsels, and utterly defeated the allies , 194 so 
that the war by which the independence of Spam was 
established, owed its success to the ability of foreigneis, 


Philip V is meiely ‘ Philip of 
Anjou* If this were allowed, 
the consequence would be, that 
the king whom the Spaniards 
now call Charles III , would 
have to change his appellation, 
and become Charles IV , and 
Charles IV would be changed 
into Charles V It is really too 
much when mere biographers ob- 
trude, in this way, their own little 
prepossessions into the vast I’ old 
of history, and seek to tfface 
its established nomenclature, be- 
cause they are enamoured of the 
hero whose life they write 

l9 * ‘ This victory established 
the throne of Philip * Dunham's 
History of Spain, vol v p 136 
4 A v ictory which may bo ] usfcly 
said to have saved Spam ’ Coxe's 
Bourbon Kings of Spam, vol i 
p 408 Even Ortiz allows that 
if Berwick had failed, Philip 
would have been ruined ‘ Esta 
batalla de Almansa, que las cir- 
cunstancias hicieron ruidosa, co- 
menzd a poner mejor la corona 
de Espaua en la cabeza de Felipe 
V , y se tuvo por indubitable 
que si la hubiera perdido, tam- 
bien hubiera perdido la corona.' 
Ortiz, Compendia, vol vu p 116 
See also Lafuente, Histona de 
tspana, \ ol xvm p 1 85 * Ber- 
wick, a quien, sin duda, debid 
su salracion la Espafia * 

1,4 4 Sa reputation dtoit grande 


et bien Stabile , le roi d’Espagne 
avoit dtd t^raoin de sa conduite 
en Lombardie, ll demanda au 
Roi un g6ndral si capable de 
commander ses ormdes * Mt- 
moires de Torcy , vol i p 386 
See also History of Alberom , 
London, 1719, p 45 ‘Le due 
de Venddme alloit enfin com 
mander les troupes d’Espagne ’ 
Mbmoires de Noailles, vol m p 
12 According to Berwick, the 
offer was first made to himselt 
Mbnoires de Bertuclc, vol u pp 
106, 109 M Lafuente, without 
quoting any authority, g iys 
( Histona de Eipana, vol xvm 
p 279), 1 Luego que se perdid la 
batalla de Zaragoza escribio 
Felipe al rey Cnstianlsimo, su 
abuelo, rog&ndole que, ya que no 
pudiera socorrerle con tropas, le 
enviira al menos ol duque de 
Berwick 6 al de Vendome * But, 
as Berwick must have had the 
means of knowing the real state 
of the case, he is probably cor 
rect in saying that the first ap- 
plication was in his own favour 
IM ‘ Venddme arrived at this 
moment to call into action the 
spirit of the monarch and the 
zeal of his subjects' Coxds 
Bourbon Kings of Spam, vol n 
p 4 1 1 The arrival of the Duke 

de Venddme again changed the 
fate of Spam ’ Memoirs qf 
Peterborough , vol 1 J p 130 
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and to the fact that the campaigns were planned and 
conducted, not by natives, hut by French and English 
genei-als 

In the same way, the finances were, by the end of 
the seventeenth century, in such deplorable confusion, 
that Poi tocarrero, who at the accession of Philip V 
was the nominal minister of Spam, expressed a desire 
that they should be administered by some one sent 
from Pans, who could restore them 196 He felt that no 
one in Spam was equal to the task, and he was by no 
means singular in this opinion In 1701, Louville 
wrote to Tore y, that if a financier did not soon arrive 
fiom France, there would shortly be no finances to 
administer 197 The choice fell upon Orry, who reached 
Madrid m the summer of 1701 199 He found every- 
thing m the most miserable condition , and the incom- 
petence of the Spaniards was so obvious, that he was 
Hoon forced to undeitake the management, not only oi 
the finances, but also of the war-depai tment To save 
appearances, Canal ez became the ostensible minister at 
war, but he, being completely ignorant of affairs, 
merely perfoimed the drudgeiy of that office, the real 
duties of which were fulfilled by Orry himself m 

196 * Portocarrero, abiumado pour voir et connoitre l’etat de 
con las dificultades de la gobei- celles du roi d’Espagne, pour 
racion, que excedian en mucho examiner lee raoyens lea plus 
i a u 8 escasas luces, no contento piopres de soulager Bea sajets, et 
con haber indiicido al rey a que de pourvoir aux plus pressatiH 
aumentfirasuconsejode gabineto besoms du public , qu’il m’assuie 
con dos mimstros m&s, que fueron que toute VEspagne le ddnre en 
el marques de Manceia, presi- gtntral toutes cea i aisons m’ont 
dente del de Aragon, y el duque deforming ichoimrle sieurOrry, 
de Montalto, del de Italia, pulig pourTenvoyei idrid * Millot \ 
& Luis XIV Ie enviaia una per- Mdmoires de Nouillea , vol n 
sona que pudiera establecer un p 44 

plan de liaciend i en Esp ifU, y w ‘ H faudra que l’homme que 
coiregir y reforrnar los abusos de \ous enveirez pour les finances 
1 ladmimstncion ’ Lafuente , His (car vous aurez la bontg d’en en 

tonade ol jcvm p 15 voyer un, ou bien noiia n’aurom 

On 22nd June 1701, Louis XIV pins de finances) 1 MSmoires de 
wntes to the Due d’Harcourt, Louville t vol up 149 
‘Qu’enfm le cardinal Porto-Car- 198 Ibid vol i p 131 

rerom’a faitdemamler qnelqu’un 199 ‘ Canalez, qu’on a substi 

intelligent en matiere de finances tug & Rivas pour le dopartemoni 
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This dominion of tlie French continued, without in- 
terruption, until the second marriage of Philip V , m 
1714, and the death of Lotus XIV, in 1715, both of 
which events weakened their influence, and for a time 
almost destroyed it The authouty, however, which 
they lost, was transferred, not to Spaniards, but to 
other foreigners Between 1714 and 1725, the two 
most powerful and conspicuous men in Spain weio 
Alberoni, an Italian, and Ripperda, a Dutchman Rip- 
perda was dismissed in 1726 , ao ° and aftei his fall, the 
affairs of Spam were controlled by Komgseg, who 
was a German, and who, mdeed, was the Austrian 
ambassador residing at Madrid 201 Even Gimialdo, 


de la guerre, n’a aucun talent 
pour cet emploi, selon Y instruc- 
tion, et toute l’Espagne voit 
cl&irement qu’Orry ne le lui a 
procuri qu’afin d’en exercer los 
Jonctions sous le nom d’un Es 
pagnol ’ Mdlot , Me moires de 

Noadlts, vol u p 305 , under 
the year 170*1 See also, on the 
power of Orry in the war-depart- 
ment, Mimotres de Berwick, vol 
l pp 226, 227, 306, 316, vol n 
p 166 Berwick, who hated 
Orry, says of him (vol i p 232), 
‘ ll so m&loit de tout et faisoit 
tout * But there can be no doubt 
of his being a man of venr con- 
siderable ability, and M La- 
fuente ( Histona de Espana , vol 
xix p 263, Madrid, 1857) can- 
didly says, ‘ Es lo uerto que 
hizo abnr mucho los ojos de los 
espanoles en materia de admin is- 
tracion 1 Compare vol xvm p 
369 , MSmoires du Due de Saint 
Simon, y ol vu pp 102, 195, Pans, 
1842, and Bacallar, Comentanos 
c U la Guerra de Espaaa , vol, t 
pp 82, 83, 99, 168, vol n pp 
95, 107 Bacallar tieats him 
harshly 

100 Ripperda’ s Memoirs , London, 


1740, second edition, pp 117, 
118 Saint Simon ( Memoires , 
vol xxxvi p 246) says, thal 
Ripperda was ‘premier mmistte 
aussi absolu que le fut jamais sou 
pr6d6cesseur, Alberoni ’ The 
English pamphleteers and poll 
ticians of the hst century weri 
very unjust to Alberoni, who, 
notwithstanding the dangerous 
boldness of his nature, was one 
of the best minister’s who ever 
governed Spain M Lafuentt, 
while admitting his faults, says 
(Histona de Expand, vol xix pp 
437, 438), ‘Ntgarle gran capi 
cidad seria una gran injusticia 
Tampoco puede desconocerse que 
reamm6 y regenero la Esparia, 
levantandola a un grado de 
esplendor y de gramle/a en que 
nunca se habia vuolto a verdesde 
los mejores tiempos de Felipe IT ’ 
See also a good summary of what 
he did for Spain, m Tapia , His- 
toria de la Civdizacton Espanola , 
Madrid, 1840, vol iv pp 69, 51 
2 o» » Xh e all-powerful Konig- 
beg * Coxds Bourbon Kings oj 
Spam, vol in p 164, ‘the 
prime mover of the Spanish 
counsels,’ p 169, in 1727-8, 
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who held office bofoie and after the dismissal of Rip 
perda, was a disciple of the Fiench school, and had 
been brought up undei Oiry 40 * All this was not the 
result of accident, nor is it to be ascribed to the capi ice 
of the court In Spam, the national spirit had so died 
away, that none but foreigneis, or men imbued with 
foreign ideas, were equal to the duties of government 
To the evidence already quoted on this point, I will 
add two other testimonies Noailles, a very fan judge, 
and by no means prejudiced against the Spaniards, em- 
phatically stated, m 1710, that, notwithstanding then 
loyalty, they were incapable of ruling, inasmuch as 
they were ignorant both of war and of politics 403 In 
1711, Bonnac mentions that a lesolution had been 
formed to place no Spaniard at the head of affairs, be- 
cause those hitherto employed had jiroved to be either 
unfortunate or unfaithful 204 

The government of Spain being taken from the 
Spaniards, now began to show some signs of vigour 
The change was slight, but it was m the right direc- 


Komgseg usurped the control 
over every operation of govern- 
ment/ p 190, and see p 235 
llib great powei is likewise no- 
ticed m La filmic, Hii>tona ch 
Ebpana, vol xix p 71 ‘el 
hombre di mas mflujo y wilimi- 
ento cn la edrte * 

m 1 Originally a clerk under 
Orn, he gained tho favour of his 
tmployer/ &c Cosed s Bourbon 
Kwgi> of Spain , ^ol in p 39 
toxe had access to a large mass 
of letters, winch were writton m 
the eighteenth century, by per- 
sons connected with Spain, and 
many of which aie still unpub- 
lished This makes his book 
very \ aluablo , and, as a recital 
of politic il events, it is superior 
to anything the Spam irds have 
produced, though the author is, 
I neod hardly say, far inferior to 
M Lafuente as a writer, and 


also as an artistic arranger of 
facte 

‘ os ‘ Quo les E&pagnols depuis 
longtenips ignoroiontia guerre et 
la politique , qu’on de\ oit btre 
sonsible a leurs demonstrations 
d attachemont et do z&le, Bans 
les croire suffisantes pour soute- 
nir un Etat’ Fmcapaciti 

dos sujets pour le gou\ernemuit ’ 
Millot, Mcmoires de NoaiUes, vol 
in pp 24, 26 

‘ C’^toit un parti pns 
comnit Tobserve Bonnac, de lie 
plus mettre le gouverutment 
entre leurs minns On at oit 
trouv6 pirmi tux peu d’hommes 
capablee des grands emplois 
ceux a qui on les at oit confine, 
nnlheureux ou infidMes, avoient 
mspir^ de l’^loignement pour 
les autros ’ Millot , Mbnotres de 
Noatfles, to! m p 81 
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tion, though, as wc shall presently see, it could not 
regenerate Spam, owing to the unfavourable operation 
of general causes Still, the intention was good For 
the first time, attempts were made to vindicate the 
rights of laymen, and to dimmish the authonty of 
ecclesiastics Scarcely had the Fiench established 
their dominion, when they suggested that it might bo 
advisable to relieve the necessities of the state, by 
compelling the clergy to give up some of the wealth 
which they had accumulated in their churches 205 
Even Louis XTV insisted that the important office of 
President of Castile should not be conferred on an 
ecclesiastic, because, he said, m Spam the pnests and 
monks had alieady too much power 806 Oriy, who for 
several years possessed immense influence, exerted it 
in the same direction He endeavoured to lessen the 
immunities possessed by the clei gy, m regard to taxa- 
tion, and also in regard to their exemption from lay 
jurisdiction He opposed the pnvi lege of sanctuary, 
he sought to deprive churches ol their i lglit of asylum 
He even attacked the Inquisition, and worked so 
powerfully on the mind of the king, that Philip, at 
one time, determined to suspend that dreadful tribunal, 
and abolish the office of grand inquisitor 807 This in- 
tention was very properly abandoned , for there can be 
no doubt that if it had been enforced, it would have 
caused a revolution, m which Philip would piobably 

205 In 1701, 1 Los £glises d’Es- 4 11 insistent sur In n£ces 

pagiH ontdes nchesbes unmenses sit& de ne pas donner a un eccU 
en or et ©n argentene, qux aug- siastiquo, ni k une creature du 
mentent tous los jours par le cardinal, la pr6sidence do Castille, 
credit des religieux , et cela rend quand on rempliroit cett© impor- 
l’esp&ce trfes-rare dans lo com- tante place, les pr^tres et lea 
mere© On proposo d’obliger le monies n’avoient d6jA que trop 
clerg6 a vendre uno parti© de depouvoir’ Millot, Mbmnres de 
celt© argentene A\ant que de Noailles , vol n p 77 Compare 
prendre ce parti, ll en faudroit pp 71, 72, a letter from Lou- 
bien examiner non seulement ville to Torcy dated August 5th, 
futility que Ton connolt, niais 1701 

ausai les incon Aniens qu’un pa- 20T Coxes Bourbon Kings oj 
roil ordre pourroit produire * Spain, vol u. pp 163-165 
Millot , Mkmoires dt Noailles , rol AN mo ires de Noailles , rol in 

n p 00 P 143 
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have lost hia ciown 208 In such case, a reaction would 
have set in, which would have left the Church stronger 
than ever Many things, however, were done for 
Spam m spite of the Spaniards 909 In 1707, the clergy 
were forced to contribute to the state a small part 
of their enormous wealth, the tax being disguised 
under the name of a loan 910 Ten years later, during 
the administration of Alberoni, this disguise was thrown 


208 In 1714, it was thought 
necessary, that Philip V , not 
having had the benefit of a 
Spanish education, should be en- 
lightened on the subject of the 
Inquisition He was, therefore, 
informed, ‘que la pureza de la 
religion Catolica en estos reynos 
se debia a la vigilancia de la In- 
quisicion y bub mimstros, todos 
justos, clementes y eircunspec- 
tos, no ngidos, violentos m 
crueles, como por error 6 malicu 
los pintan comunmente los Fran- 
ceses Y que la conservacum de la 
Monarquta dependia en gran parte 
de mantener ihbata la religion 
Catolica 1 Ortiz, Compendto, vol 
ni p 286 Bacallar( Comentarios, 
vol li pp 122-126) gives an in- 
teresting account of the attacks 
made on the rights of the Church, 
and which, he sayB, p 122, were 
‘ poco qjustados a la docfcrina de 
los Santos Padres, a la Inmu- 
mdad de la Jglesia, y que 
sonaban a heregia * He sig- 
nificantly adds, p 125, ‘Los 
pueblos de Espafia, que son tan 
rehgiosos, y professan la mayor 
veneracion a la Iglesia, creian 
que esta se atropellaba, y huvo al- 
guna interna mquietud, no sin 
fomento de los ad versos al Bey, 
cuyo puro, y sxncero corazon 
podia ser engafiado , pero no m- 
ducido & uu evident© error contra 
los Sagr ldos Canones,’ &c Such 


passages, proceeding, in the 
eighteenth century, from a man 
like the Marquis ae Sail Phelipe, 
are of no slight importance in 
the history of the Spanish mind 

209 So early ae May 1702, 
Philip V , in a letter to Louis 
XIV , complained that the Span- 
iards opposed him m every thing 
‘Je crois 6tre oblig6 de vous 
dire que je m’aperiyOiB de plus en 
plus du peu de z61e que les Espa 
gnols ont pour mon service, 
dans les petites choses comme 
dans les grandes, et qu'ils s’op 
posent a tout ce que je d6siro ’ 
Millot , MSmoires de Noatlles , 
vol. u p 136 The dislike which 
the Spaniards felt for the liberal 
reforms advocated by the French, 
went on increasing, until, in 
1709, 1 se renovaron los antiguoa 
odios entre las dos naciones, con 
tan to ardor, que deseaban lae 
tropas espa Solas el haber de 
combatir con los I rancesew ’ 
Bacallar, Comentanos , vol i p 
360 

310 ‘ L’opulence de l’^glise de 
voit 6ndemment fournir des se 
cours la patne Cn emprunt 
de quatre milhons, fait sur le 
clerg6 Fannie pr6c6dente, 1 707, 
avoifc dependant fort ddplu au 
Pape ou a ses mimstres * Millot , 
Mlmotres de Noailles, vol li p 
412 
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uff , and not only did government exact what was now 
called ‘ the ecclesiastical tax/ but it imprisoned or 
axiled those pnests who, refusing to pay, stood up for 
the privileges of their order ,n This was a bold step 
to be taken in Spam, and it was one on which, at that 
time, no Spaniard would have ventured Albeiom, 
however, as a foreigner, was unversed in the traditions 
of the count! y, which, indeed, on another memorable 
occasion, ho set at defiance The government of 
Madrid, acting m complete unison with public opinion, 
had always been unwilling to negotiate with infidels , 
meaning by infidels eveiy people whose rehgious 
notions differed fiom their own Sometimes, such 
negotiations were unavoidable, but they were entered 
into with fear and trembling, lest the pure Spanish faith 
should be tainted by too close a contact with un- 
believers Even in 1698, when it was evident that the 
monarchy was at its last gasp, and that nothing could 
save it from the hands of the spoiler, the prejudice was 
so strong, that the Spaniards icfused to receive aid 
from the Dutch, because the Dutch weie heretics At 
that time, Holland was m the most intimate relation 
with England, whose interest it was to secure the 
independence of Spam against the machinations of 
France Obvious, however, as this was, the Spanish 
theologians, being consulted lespectmg the proposal, 
declared that it was inadmissible, since it would enable 
the Dutch to propagate then religious opinions, so that, 
according to this view, it was better to be subjugated 
by a Catholic enemy, than to be assisted by a Protestant 
friend 319 

211 ' He’ (Alberom) ‘continued at Madrid, writes from that 
also the exaction of the eecle- capital f This Court is not at all 
siastical tax, m spite of the inclined to admit the offer of the 
papal prohibitions, imprisoning Dutch troops to garrison their 
or banishing the refractory places in Idandeis They have 
priests who defended the prm- consulted their theologians, who 
leges of their order ’ Coxe’s declare against it as a matter of 
Bourbon Kings of Spam, vol n conscience, since it would give 
p 288 great opportunities to the spread - 

2,2 On January 2nd, 1698, ing of heresy They have not 
Btarihope, the British Minister yet sent tliur answer, but it is 
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Still, much as the Spaniards hated Protestants, they 
hated Mohammedans yet more 213 They could never 
forget how the followers of that creed had once con- 
quered nearly the whole of Spam, and had, duimg 
several centuries, possessed the fairest poition of it 
The remembrance of this strengthened their lehgious 
animosity, and caused them to be the chief supporters 
of nearly every war which was waged against the 
Mohammedans, both of Turkey and of Africa aM But 
Alberom, bemg a foreigner, was unmoved by those 


considerations, and, to the 
he, on the mere ground of 

believed it will be in the nega- 
tive, and that they will rather 
choose to lie at the mercy of the 
French, as being Catholics’ 
Mahon's Spam under Charles 11 , 
pp 98, 99 

i,s ‘ Entre el catolicismo y las 
fliforentes sectas quo brotaron en 
las imaginaciones de Calvmo y 
de Luti ro podia medi Lr tole- 
rancia, y aun transaccion, si bien, 
como dice un escritoi politico, 
cuando se comien7a a transigir 
sobre un prmcipio, ese principio 
comienza a perder su impeno 
sobre las socicdades humanas 
Pero entre el cnstiamsmo de los 
espanoles y el mahomctismo de 
los monscos era imposible todo 
avenimiento ’ Janer, Condicion 
Social de los Moriscos, Madrid, 
18^7, p U2 

il * The Marquis of San Phe- 
li pc, who wrote in 1725, says, 

‘ Ls ley fundamental de los Reyes 
Catholicos, nunca hacer U paz 
con los Mahometanos, y esta 
guerra permanece dosdo el Rey 
Don Pelayo, por mas de siete 
siglos, Bin hacer jamis paces, m 
titguas con ellos, como cada dia 
las hacen el Emperador, y otros 
Pnncipes Catholicos ’ Bacallar, 
Comentanos de la Guerra de 


astonishment of all Spain, 
political expediency, set at 

Espaha, vol n p 169 And, in 
the most influential work on 
commerce which the reign of 
Philip V produced, I find the 
following instructive passage 
‘ Aunque en los Puertos de las 
dilatadas Costas, que de Europa, 
Asia y Africa bana el Mediter- 
ranoo, so liace comercio muy 
considerable, y util por di versa s 
naeiones, no podra Lspana tenor 
gran parte en 61, mientras so 
observaro li maxima de hacer 
conti nua guerra a todos los 
Moros y Turcos, en cuyo domimo 
se hallan la mayor parte de 
aquellas Provincias , sin embargo 
de ser constant©, que en esta 
guerra, aunque procedtda de zelo 
Chnstiano, es mayor el dano que 
rtcibimos, qut el que oca^ionamos 
h los Iwjieles' (the way the mer- 
cantile spirit peeps out here, is 
extremely curious) 4 a lo menoa 
de muchos anos a esta parte, 
como lo he explicado en di versos 
capitulos ’ Uztanz , Theonca y 
Vriutica de Comercio , Madrid, 
1757, p 399 This is the third 
edition of a book, which, con- 
sidering the ci rcurastanceB under 
which it was written, is a very 
remarkable production 
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naught the piinciples of the Church, and not only con- 
cluded an alliance with the Mohammedans, but supplied 
them with arms and with money S1S It is, indeed, 
true, that, in these and similar measures, Alberom 
opposed himself to the national will, and that he lived 
to repent of his boldness It is, however, also true, that 
his policy was part of a great secular and anti- theologi- 
cal movement, which, during the eighteenth century, 
was felt all over Europe The effects of that move- 
ment were seen m the government of Spam, but not 
in the people This was because the government for 
many years was wielded by foreigners, or by natives 
imbued with a foreign spirit Hence we find that, 
during the greater part of the eighteenth century, the 
politicians of Spam foimed a class more isolated, and, 
if I may so say, moie living on their own intellectual 
resources, than the politicians of any other country 
during tho same period That this indicated a state of 
disease, and that no political improvement can pi oduce 
real good, unless it is desned by the peoplo before 
being conferred on them, will be admitted by whoever 
has mastered the lessons which history contains The 
i esults actually produced in Spam, we shall presently 
see But it will first be advisable that I should give 
some further evidence of the extent to which the in- 
fluence of the Church had prostrated the national 

2,4 Compare Coxc's Bourboii 1719, p 124 Orti7, who had 
Kings of Spain, London, 1815, ewdently not looked into the 
vol n p 314, with The History evidence, ib so ill-informed as to 
of Alberom, London 1719, pp suppose that this was a calum- 
119, 253, and Batallar, Comcn - nious accusation brought against 
tanos de la Guerra de Espana, Alberom after his fall ' Caido 
vol n pp 168, 169 Tho out- ya por entonces Alberom de su 
cry which this caused, may be grandeza, expehdo lgnominlo- 
easily imagined, and Alberom, samente de Espana, y aun per- 
finding himself in groat peril, seguido por el Rey en Italia, 
took advantage of the secrecy of preso en Roma por ordon del 
the negotiations, to deny part, at Papa, etc , no era difictl atribmrle 
least, of the charges made culpas agenas 6 no cometidas’ 
against him See his indign int, Note tn Ortiz, Compendw, voL 
but yet cautious, letter to the vu p 321 
Pope, in History of Alberom, 
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intellect, and by discoui aging all inquiry, and fettering 
all freedom of thought, had at length reduced the 
country to such a plight, that the faculties of men, 
rusted by disuse, were no longer equal to fulfil the 
functions lequired from them, so that m every de- 
partment, whether of political life, or of speculative 
philosophy, or even of mechanical industry, it was 
necessary that foreigners should bo called in, to do 
that work, which the natives had become unable to 
perform 

The ignorance m which the foice of adverse circum- 
stances had sunk the Spaniatds, and their inactivity, 
both bodily and mental, would be utterly incredible, if 
it were not attested by every variety of evidence 
Gramont, writing from personal knowledge of the 
state of Spam, during the latter half of the seventeenth 
ten tin y, describes the upper classes as not only un- 
acquainted with science or literature, but as know- 
ing scarcely any thing even of the commonest events 
which occuried out of their own country The lower 
ranks, he adds, are equally idle, and rely upon foreigners 
to reap their wheat, to cut their hay, and to build their 
houses 216 An othei observer of society, as it existed 

iie ‘Lour paiossc, et 1’igno qu’ils ont eu de lours p&res, e’est 
lance non seulcment dee sciences a duo sans qu’ils apprennent ni 
et des arts, mais quasi g6n£ralo- sc lence & ni exercites , et je ne 
ment de tout ce qui se passe hors crois p<n que parmi tous les 
de l’Kspagne, et on pout dire grands qui j’ay pratiques, ll s’en 
nifime hois du lieu oft lls habi- trouv&t un seul qui s&t d4chner 
tint, vont presque do pair, et son nom ' ‘lls n’ont nullo 

sont mconcevables La pau- cunositA de voir les pays 
vret£ est grande parmi eux, ce Strangers, et eucoio moms de 
qui piovient de leur extreme pa- s’enqudrir de ce qui sy passe’ 
lesse, car si nombre de nos Memoir es du Marechal dr Gru- 
Kran^iis n ’alio lent faucher letirs mont, vol 11 pp 77,7 8,82, 83, 
loins, touper lours bUs et faire in Collection dcs Mkmoins par 
lours bnques, je crois qu’ils Petitot et Monmerque, vol lvn 
courroient fortune de se laisser See also Aarsensde Sommerdyck, 
mourn de faim, et de se tenir Voyat/e d? Espagne, Pans, 1665, 
sous des tentes pour ne se pas 4to p. 124 # La terre mesme 
donner la peine de bfttir des n’y est pas toute cultiu^e par des 
maisons ’ ‘ L’Mucation de gens du pays au temps du la 

leure enfans eat semblable k celle bourage, des semailles et de k 
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in Madrid in 1G 70, assures us that men, c\ on of the 
highest position, nevci thought it necessary that their 
sons should study , and that those who were destined 
for the army could not learn mathematics, if they de- 
sired to do so, inasmuch as there were neithei schools 
noi masters to teach them 917 Books, unless they 
were books of devotion, were deemed utterly useless , 
no one consulted them , no one collected them , and, 
until the eighteenth century, Madrid did not possess a 
single public library 218 In othci cities professedly de- 
voted to purposes of education, similar ignoiance ptc- 
vailed Salamanca was tho seat of tho most ancient 
and most famous university m Spain, and there, if any- 
wheie, we might look for tho encouragement of 
science 219 But Do Tones, who was himself a 


ncoltr, il leur vient quantity de 
pagans du Bearn et d’autres en- 
droits de France, qui gagnent 
beaucoup d’argent, pour lorn 
inottre leurs bleds en tone et 
pour los recueilhr Les archi- 
tects et charpentiers y sout 
aussi pour la plApart estrangors, 
qui se font payer au triple de ce 
qu’ils gagneroient en lour pays 
Bans Madrid on ne voit pas un 
porteur d’eau qui ne soit es- 
tranger, et la pi Apart des cor- 
donmeis et tailleurs le sont 
aussi 

217 4 Mais aussi de quelle ma- 
nure les M&ve-t-on ? Ils n’6tu- 
dient point , on neglige de leur 
donner d’habiles prAcepteurs , 
tUs qu’on los destine A l’6p4e, on 
ne se soucie plus qu’ilfl appren- 
nent le latm m l’histoire On 
devroit au moms leur enseigner 
ee qui est de leur mestier, les 
math6matiques, a faire des annes 
et a monter k cheval Ils n’y 
pensent senlement pas II n’y a 
point ici d’Acad&nie m de 
maltres qui montrent ces sortes 
de choses Les j ernes homines 


passent le toms qu’ils dovioicnt 
emploier k shnstiuire dans un 
oisnetA pitoiable ’ Letter fiorn 
Madrid, dated 27th June 1079, 
m D'Anlnoy , Relation du Voyage 
c/'Fspagiie, Lyon, 1693, vol n 
pp 232, 233 

218 4 Madrid Atant la capitale 
d'lme monarchie aussi raste, il 
n’y eut dans cette mile jusqu’a 
l’^poque du r&gne de Philippe V 
aucune biblioth6que pubhque 
Sempere , D< la Monarchic Espa- 
gnoh, Paris, 1826, \ol u p 
79 

210 The university was trans- 
ferred from Palencia to Sala- 
manca, early in the thirteenth 
century Forner, Oracion Apo- 
loqitica por la hspana, Madi id, 
1786, p 170 By the beginning 
of tho fifteenth century, it li id 
become \ery prosperous (Scm 
pere , De la Monarchic Espagnoh , 
vol i p 65) , and in 1535, it is 
described as 4 a great Umversitie, 
conteyning seven or eight thow 
sand students’ See a lettu 
from John MasoD, dated Valia 
dolid, 3rd July, 1535, in Elltt 
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Spaniard, and was educated at Salamanca, early m 
the eighteenth century, declarofl that he had studied 
at that university for five years before he had heard 
that such things as the mathematical sciences 
existed 730 So late as the year 1771, the same uni- 
versity publicly refused to allow the discoveries of 


Newton to be taught , and 
the system of Newton was 

Original Letters , second series, 
vol n p 56, London, 1827 
But, like every thing else which 
was valuable in Spam, it de- 
clined in the seventeenth cen- 
tury , and Monconys, who care- 
fully examined it m 1628, and 
praises some of its arrangements 
which were still in force, adds, 

‘ Mais je suis aussi contraint de 
dire apr&s tanfc de louangos, quo 
les icoliors qui 6tudient dans 
cette university sont des vrais 
ignorans ’ Lea Voyages de Mon- 
sieur de Monconys , Quatn&mt 
Parti e, vol v p 22, Pans, 1695 
However, their ignorance, of 
which Monconys gives some 
curious instances, did Dot pre 
vent Spanish writers, then, and 
long afterwards, from deeming 
the University of Salamanca to 
be the greatest institution of its 
hind in the world ‘ La major 
del orbe, madre gloriosisima do 
todas las ciencias y de los mas 
vohementes mgemos, que han 
llustrado las edades ’ Vida de 
Calderon de la Barca , pp in iv , 
reprinted in Keil’s edition of 
Calderon, Leipsique, 1827 Com- 
pare Davila {Felipe Tcnero, p 
81), 'Salamanca, madre de cien- 
lus y letras Yahez {Memoriae, 
p 228), 4 Umversidad insigne, y 
Ofieina de las buenas Letras de 
bspana ’ Bata liar {Conn ntarws, 
vc l i p 238), ‘El emporio de 


assigned as a reason, that 
not so consonant with re- 

las ciencias and Ximenez ( Vxda 
de Ribera. , p 6), ' Salamanca, 
cathedra universal de las artes, 
y emporio de todas ciencias ’ 

700 'Says, that, after he had 
been five years in one of the 
schools of the university there, 
it was by accident he learned the 
existence of the mathematical 
sciences * Ticknor's History of 
Spanish Literature , vol 111 p 
223 A celebrated Spanish 
writer of the eighteenth centurj, 
actually boasts of the ignorance 
of his countrymen concerning 
mathematics, and discerns, in 
their neglect of that foolish pur 
suit, a decisive proof of their 
superiority over other nations 
* No se dexe deslumbrar con los 
asperos calculos b lntrmcadas 
demostraciones geom^tricas, con 
que, astuto el entendimiento, di 
feimul i el engano con los dis 
fraces de la verdad FI uso de 
las matematieas es la alquimm 
en la fisica, que da apanencias 
de oro a lo que no lo es * For • 
ner , Oracion ApoIogHica por la 
Kspana y <ni Menlo L/derarw , 
Madrid, 1786, p 38 Compare 
Jus contemptuous notice (p 66) 
of those msigmficant persons, 
who * con titulo de hlosofos han 
dado algun aumento k las mate 
m&ticaa,’ and his comparison 
(p 222) of Meieado with Newton 
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vcaled religion as the system of Aristotle 221 All over 
Spam, a similar plan was adopted Everywhere, 
knowledge was spumed, and inquiry discouraged* 
Feijoo, who, notwithstanding his superstition, and a 
certain slavishness of mind, from which no Spaniard of 
that age could escape, did, on matters of science, seek 
to enlighten his countrymen, has left upon record hiq 
deliberate opinion, that whoever had acquired all that 
was taught m his time under the name of philosophy , 
would, as the reward of his labour, be more ignoiant 
than he was before he began 223 And there can bo 
no doubt that he was right There can be no doubt 
that, m Spam, the moie a man was taught, the less ho 
would know For, he was taught that inquiry was sin- 
ful, that intellect must be repressed, and that credulity 
and submission were the first of human attributes The 
Duke de Saint Simon, who, m 1721 and 1722, was the 
French ambassador at Madrid, sums up Ins observa- 
tions by the remark, that, m Spain, science is a crime, 
and ignorance a virtue 223 Fifty years later, another 

Ul 1 L’umversitA de Salaman- presses himself, would know 
que, excise par le Conseil, a 16- ‘very little more than nothing' 
former ses Etudes, en l’annde * El <pie eetudid Logica, y MeU 
1771, lui r6pondit “ qu’elle ne physica, con lo demas que, do- 
pouvait so s6parer du p6n- baxo del nombro de Philosoha, 
pat^tisme, parce que les systemes ee eneena en las Escuelas, por 
de Newton, Gassendi et Des- bien que sepa todo, sabe muy 
cartes, ne concordent pas autant poco mas que nada, peio auena 
avec lee r<$nt^e r5v51£es que ceux mucho Dices©, que es un gran 
d’ Anstote ” ’ Sempere, Monai - Philosofo , y no es Philosofo 
chte Espagnole , vol n p 152 grande, m chico * Feijoo, Theatro 
This reply, says M Sempere, p Cntico Universal, vol n p 187, 
153, may be found ‘dans la col- quinta impression, Madrid, 1741 
lection des ordonnances royales ’ u% ‘ La science est un crime, 
In Letters from Spam bp an 1’ignorance et la stupidity la 
English Officer, London, 1788, premiere vertu ’ Mbmmres du 
vol li p 256, it is stated, that, Due de'Samt Simon, vol xxxv 
in all the Spanish universities, p 209, Pans, 1840 Elsewhere 
‘Newton, and modern philoso- (vol xxxvi p 252) he says, 
phy, is still prohibited* Nothing ‘Les j6suites savants partout et 
can supplant Anstotle, and the en tout genre de science, co qu 
superstitious fathers and doctors ne leur est pas m6me dispute 
of the Church ’ par leurs ennemis, lea j4euitee, 

122 Or, as he, in one place, ex- dis-je, fcont ignorants en Es 

VOL II M 
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shrewd observer, stiuck with, amazement at the con- 
dition of the national mmd, expresses his opinion in a 
sentence equally pithy and almost equally severe 
Searching for an illustration to convey his sense of the 
general darkness, he emphatically says, that the com- 
mon education of an English gentleman would, m 
Spam, constitute a man of learning 224 

Those who know what the common education of an 
English gentleman was eighty years ago, will appreciate 
the force of this comparison, and will understand how 
benighted a country must have been, to which such a 
taunt was applicable To expect that, under such a 
state of things, the Spamaids should make any of the 
discoveries which accelerate the march of nations, 
would be idle indeed , for they would not even receive 
the discoveries, which other nations had made for them, 
and had cast into the common lap So loyal and 
orthodox a people had nothmg to do with novelties, 
which, being innovations on ancient opinions, were 
fraught with danger The Spaniards desired to walk 
m the ways of their ancestors, and not have their faith 
m the past rudely disturbed In the inorganic world, 
the magnificent discoveries of Newton were contumeli- 
onsly rejected , and, m the organic world, the circula- 
tion of the blood was domed, more than a hundred and 
fifty years after Harvey had proved it . 225 These things 

pagne, mais (Tune ignorance a country, and who, by prewous 
eurprendre ’ study, had well qualified him- 

‘ The common education of self for such an undertaking, 
an English gentleman would says, ‘ I have observed in gene- 
conshtute a man of learning ral, that the physicians with 
bare , and, should he understand whom I have had occasion to 
Greek, he would be quite a phe- converse, are disciples of their 
n omen on 9 Swinburne's Travels favourite doctor Piquer, who 
through Spam tn 1775 and 1776, denied, or at least doubted of, 
vol n pp 212, 213, 2d edit, the circulation of the blood’ 
London, 1787 Townsend s Journey through 

184 So late as 1787, Townsend, Spain , 2d ed , London, 1792, 
a very accomplished man, who vol m p 281 At that time, 
travelled through Spam with the the Spanish physicians wei e, 
expiess object of noting the state however, beginning to read Hofi 
of knowledge, as well as the m an u, Cullen, and other heretical 
economical condition of the speculators, m whose works they 
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were new, and it was better to pause a little, and not 
receive them too hastily On the same principle, when, 
in the year 1760, some bold men in the government 
proposed that the streets of Madud should be cleansed, 
so danng a suggestion excited general anger Not 
only the vulgar, but even those who were called edu- 
cated, were loud in their censure The mothcal pro- 
fession, as the guardians of the public health, were 
desired, by the government, to give their opinion 
This, they had no difficulty m domg They had no 
doubt that the dirt ought to remam To remove it, was 
a new experiment , and of new experiments, it was im- 
possible to foresee the issue Their fathers having lived 
in the midst of it, why should not they do the same ? 
Their fathers were wise men, and must have had good 
reasons for their conduct Even the smell, of which 
some persons complained, was most likely v> holesome 
For, the air being sharp and piercmg, it was extremely 
probable that bad smells made the atmospheie heavy, 
and m that way deprived it of some of its injurious 
properties The physicians of Madrid were, therefore, 
of opinion that matters had better remain as their an- 
cestors had left them, and that no attempts should bo 
made to purify the capital by removing the filth which 
lay scattered on every side M6 

would find, to their astonish- Carlos had not a lecture-room 
ment, that the circulation of the for practical instruction ’ 
blood was assumed, and was not 228 This little episode is noticed 
en treated as a debatable by Cabarrus, m his Elogvo de 
question But the students were Carlos III, Madrid, 1789, 4to 
obliged to take Buch matters on p xiv ‘La ealubndad del ayre, 
trust , for, adds Townsend, p la limpieza y segundad de las 
282, ‘In their medical classes, calles ’ ‘ Pero «j qui£n creera 

they had no dissections * Com- que este noble empeno produxo 
pare Labordds Spam, vol l p las mas vivas quejas que se 
76, vol in p 316, London, eonmovi6 el vulgo de todas 
1809, and Godov’s Memoirs, clases , y que tuvo vanasautori- 
London, 1836, vol n p 167 dades k su fa\ or la extrana doc- 
Godoy, speaking of the three trma de que los vapores mefiti- 
colleges of surgery at Madrid, cos eran un correctivo saludable 
Barcelona, and Cadiz, says that de la ngidez delchma?' But 
until his administration in 1793, the fullest details will be found 
‘ In the capital, eveu that of San in the recently published and 
mm2 
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While such notions prevailed respecting the preser- 
vation of health , 227 it is hardly to be supposed that the 
treatment of disease should be very successful To 
bleed and to piuge, were the only lemedies prescribed 
by the Spanish physicians 238 Their ignorance of the 


very elaborate History of Ciiarks 
III by M Rio, from which I 
will gne one or two extracts 
‘ Para la limpieza de las calles 
posei a mayoros 6 menores fondos 
el ayuntamienfco, y cuando el Rey 
qrnso poner la mano en este 
ramo de policia, le presentaion 
dictamenes de medicos en que so 
defendia el absurdo de ser ele- 
mento de salubndad la basura ’ 
Rio, Histona del Reinado de 
Carlos III , Madrid, 1856, vol 
iv p 54 See also vol i pp 
267, 268, where it is mentioned, 
that when the minister, Esqm- 
lache, persevered in his attempts 
to have the streets of Madrid 
cleaned, the opponents of tlio 
scheme made inquiries into the 
opinions of their fathers on that 
subject , and the result was, 

* que le presen taron cierta ongi- 
nalisima consulta hecha por los 
medicos bajo el reinado de uno 
de los Felipes de Austria, j re- 
ducida k demostrar que, siendo 
eumamente sutil el aire de la 
|>oblacion k causa de estar pro- 
xi ma la sierra de Guadarrama, 
ocasionana los may ores estragos 
si no ee impregnara en los va- 
pores de las inmundicias des- 
parramadas por las calles ’ That 
this idea had long been enter- 
tained by the physicians of Ma- 
drid, we also know from another 
testimony, with which none of 
the Spanish historians are ac- 
quainted Sir Richard Wynne, 
who visited that capital in 1623, 
describes a disgusting practio* 


of the inhabitants, and adds, 
1 Being desirous to know why so 
beastly a custom is suffered, they 
say it’s a thing prescribed by 
their physicians , for they hold 
the air to be so piercing and 
subtle, that this kind of corrupt- 
ing it with these ill vapours 
keeps it in good temper’ The 
Autobiography and Correspon 
dence of Sir Simonds HEwes h 
edited by J O Halliwell, Lon 
don, 1845, vol n p 446 

2.7 Even thirty years later, it 
was said, with good reason, that 
‘ es menester deshacer todo lo que 
se ha huhOf and 1 confiar exclu 
fcivamonto el precioso depdsita 
de la eamdad publica k las ma 
nos capaces de conservarlo y me 
jorarlo ’ Cartas por el Conde de 
Cabarrus, Madrid, 1 81 3, p 280 
These letters, which, though 
little known, contain some inte- 
resting statements, were written 
in 1792 and 1793 See p 34, 
and Prologo, p i 

2.8 Bleeding, however, had the 
preference See the curious evi- 
dence in Townsend’s Journey 
through Spamtn 1786 and 1787, 
vol li pp 37-39 Townsend, 
who had some knowledge of 
medicine, was amazed at the 
ignorance and recklessness of 
the Spanish physicians He 
says, ‘The science and practice 
of medicine are at the lowest 
ebb in Spain, but more especially 
in the Asturias ’ Compare 
Sprcngel, Histotre de la Afldecine, 
vol ui p 217, Paris, 1815, with 
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commonest functions of tlio human body was altogether 
siu prising, and can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion, that m medicine, as in other departments, the 
Spaniards of the eighteenth century knew no more than 
them piogenitors of the sixteenth Indeed, in some re- 
spects, they appeared to know less For, their treatment 
was so violent, that it w$ s almost certain death to sub- 
mit to it for any length of time 239 Their own long, 
Philip Y , did not dare to trust himself m their hands, 
hut preferred having an Irishman for his physician 330 
Though the Irish had no great medical reputation, any- 
thing was better than a Spanish doctor 331 The aits 


Wmwoo&a Memorials , London, 

1725, folio, vol li p 219 The 
last reference shows the temble 
4 purging and letting blood,’ to 
which the unfortunate Spaniards 
were exposed in the reign of 
Philip III Another observer, 
much later, states that 4 La sai- 
gnie leur est assez famil litre Ils 
se la font faire hors du lit tant 
quo leurs forces le permettent, et 
lorsqu'tls en merit par precaution, 
il$ se font tirer du sang deux 
jours de suite du bras droit et du 
gauche, disant qu'il faut kgahser 
le sang On peut juger de la., si 
la circulation leur est connue ’ 
Voyages faits en Espagne, par 
Monsieur M****, Amsterdam, 
1 700, p 11 2 See further Clarke's 
Letters concerning the Spanish 
Nation, London, 4to 1763, p 55, 
and Spam hy an American , Lon- 
don, 1831, vol n p 321 

219 In 1790, poor Cumberland, 
when in Madrid, was as nearly 
as possible murdered by thre^ of 
their surgeons in a \ery few 
days, the most dangerous of his 
assailants being no less a man 
than the ‘ chief surgeon of the 
Gardes de Corps,* who, says 
the unfortunate sufferer, was 


‘sent tome by authority’ See 
Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, 
written by himself, London, 1807, 
vol u pp 67, 68 

280 Duclos says of Philip V , 
4 II 6toit fort attentif but sa 
sant£ , son midecin, s’ll efit 6t6 
intriguant, auroit pu jouer un 
grand r61e Hyghens, Irlandois, 
qui occupoit cette premiere place, 
fort 4Ioign6 de 1'intngue et de la 
cupidity instruit dans son art, 
s’en occupoit uniquement Apr&s 
sa mort, la reine fit donner la 
place a Servi, son midecin par- 
ti culier, Mkmoires par Duclos, 
2 e 4dit Paris, 1791, vol n pp 
200, 201 4 Hyghens, premier 

midecin, 6tait Irlandais ’ Me- 
mo ires du Due de Saint Simon, 
voL xxxvi p 215, ed Paris, 
1841 

* 31 In the eighteenth century, 
the Spaniards, generally, began 
to admit this , since they could 
not shut their eyes to the fact 
that their friends and relations 
succumbed so rapidly under pro- 
fessional treatment, that sickness 
and death were almost synony- 
mous Hence, notwithstand’ng 
their hatred of the French na- 
tion, they availed themselves of 
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incidental to medicine and surgery, were equally back- 
ward The instruments were rudely made, and the 
drugs badly prepared Pharmacy bemg unknown, the 
apothecaries’ shops, in the largest towns, were entnely 
supplied from abroad , whilo, m the smaller towns, and 
in districts remote from the capital, the medicines were 
of such a quality, that the best which could be hoped of 
them was, that they might be mnocuous For, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Spain did not possess 
one practical chemiBt Indeed, we are assured by 
Campomanes himself, that, so late as the year 177G, 
there was not to be found m the whole countiy asinglo 
man who knew how to make the commonest drugs, 
such as magnesia, Glauber’s salts, and the ordinary 
preparations of mercury and antimony This eminent 
statesman adds, however, that a chemical laboratory 
was about to be established in Madi id , and although 
the enterprise, bemg without a precedent, would surely 
be regarded as a portentous novelty, he expresses a 
confident expectation, that, by its aid, the universal 
ignorance of his countrymen would m tune be reme- 
died * 32 

Whatevci was useful in practice, or whatever sub 

the services of French physicians w Campomanes (Apendice d 
and French surgeons, whenever la Educaczon Popular , Madrid, 
they had an opportunity of doing 1776, vol in pp 74, 75), speak- 
so In 1707, the Princess des ing of a \*ork on distillation, 
Ursins writes frem Madrid to says, ' La tercera (parte) de- 
Madame de Maintenon, * Lea senbe la preparacion de los 
cbmirgiens espagnols sont mes- productos quimicos s61idos esto 
estim^s m6me de ceux de leur es la pieparacion de vanas sus- 
nation ,’ and, in another letter, tnncias terroas, como argamasa, 

‘ Les Espagnols conviennent que magnesia blanca, oios de cangre- 
lee medecins franqais sont beau- jo, etc , la de \anos sales, como 
coup plus savants que les leurs , sal de glaubero, araomaco, cristal 
ils s'en servent m&me tr&s-volon- mineral, borax refinado, etc , y la 
tiers, mais ils sont persuadds quo del antimomo, mercurio, plorao, 
ceux de la faculty de Montpel- litargino, etc , comunicando sobra 
lier l’emportent sur les autres ’ todo lo expresado varias noticias, 
I litres tnidttes de Madame de que demuestran Io mucho que 
Maintenon et de la Prtncesse des conducen k los progresos del arte, 
Vrszns, vol. in p 412, vol iv las observaciones del fisico re- 
p 90 flexivo umdas a la practica de 
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served the purposes of knowledge, had to come from 
abroad Ensenada, the well-known minister of Ferdi- 
nand VI , was appalled by the darkness and apathy of 
the nation, which he tried, but tried in vnm, to removo 
When he was at the head of affairs, m the middle of 
the eighteenth century, he publicly declared that in 
Spam there was no professoi ship of public law, or of 
physics, or of anatomy, or of botany He further added, 
that there were no good maps of Spam, and that there 
was no person who knew how to construct them All 
the maps which they had, came from France and Hol- 
land They were, he said, very inaccurate, but tbo 
Spaniards, bemg unable to make any, bad nothing else 
to rely on Such a state of things he pronounced to bo 
shameful For, as he bitterly complained, if it wero 
not for the exertions of Frenchmen and Dutchmen, it 
would be impossible for any Spaniard to know either 
the position of his own town, or the distance from one 
place to another 333 

un profesor expenmentado Este lamentaudosc del atraso en quo 
arte en toda su extension falta en es>U se hallaba “ Es menester, 
EspaHa Solo le tenemos para deem hablando do las univerai- 
aguardientas, rosolis, y mistelas dades, reglar bus catedras, re- 
La salud piblica es dcmasiado formar las superfluasyestablecer 
importante, para depender de los las que faltau con nuevas orde- 
estrafios en cosas esenciales , nanzas para aso^urar el mejor 
quando no estimulase nueetra m6todo de estudios No que 
mdustna la manutencion de mu- haya c&tedra alguna de derecho 
chas familias ' * Gran parte ptiblico, de fisica espenmental, 

de estas cosas se mtroducen de de anatomia y botamca No 
fuera, por no conocerse bien las hay puntuales cartas geograficas 
operaeiones quimicas No eon del reino y de bus provincias, n% 
dificulbosas en la execucion, pero quicn las sepa grabar , m tencrrws 
es necesano ensenarlas, y conocer otras que las tmperfcUas que vit- 
lo8 mstrumentos que son apro - nen de Franaa y Holanda De 
posito Un laboratono quimico, esto proviene quo ignoramos la 
que se va & establecer en Madrid, venladera situacion do los pue- 
producira maestroM para las ca- bios y sue distances, que es una 
pi tales del reyno 1 verguen/a ” ’ Tapia, Civdizacwn 

J * ‘ Su mimstro el cMebre En- EspaTiola , Madrid, 1840, voL iv 
senada, que tenia grandes miras pp 268, 269 See also Bwgrafia 
en todos los ramos de la admims- de Ensenada, in Navarrete, Co - 
tracion publica, deseaba ardien- leccion de Opusculos , Madrid 
temente mejorar la ensenanza, 1848, vol n pp 21, 22 ‘De 
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The only icmedy for all tins, seemed to be foreign 
aid , and Spain being now ruled by a foreign dynasty , 
that aid was called in Cervi established the Medical 
Societies of Madud and of Seville , Virgili founded the 
College of Surgery at Cadiz , and Bowles endeavoured 
to promote among the Spaniards the study of mine- 
ralogy 234 Professors were sought for, far and wide , 
and application was made to Linnaeus to send a person 
from Sweden who could impart some idea of botany to 
physiological students 236 Many other and similar steps 
were taken by the government, whose indefatigable 
exertions would deserve our warmest praise, if we did 
not know how impossible it is for any government to 
enlighten a nation, and how absolutely essential it is 
that the desire for improvement should, in the first 
place, pioceed from the people themselves No pro- 
gress is real, unless it is spontaneous The movement, 
to be effective, must emanate from within, and not 
from without , it must he due to genei al causes acting 
on the whole country, and not to the mere will of a few 
powerful individuals During the eighteenth century, 
all the means of improvement were lavishly supplied to 

pirecia vorgonzoso que para co- of the Peninsula does not exist * 
nocer la situacion y distancias 234 M Rio ( Htstorm del Rei- 
reepectivas de nuestros misraos nado de Carlos III , vol l p 
pueblos y lugares, dependi&se- 186) mentions this m a very 
mos de los franceses y holan- characteristic manner ‘Vanos 
deses, qmenes por sus mapae extranjeros distmguidos hallaron 
imperfectas do la peninsula ex- fraternidad entre los espanole*, y 
traian de ella sumas conside- correypondieron hidalgamente al 
rabies * Eighty years after this kospedaje Cervi did vida a las 
complaint was made by Ense- sociedades raMicas de Madud 
nnda, we find a traveller in y Sevilla, Virgili al colegio de 
Spun stating that 'a docent map Cirugia do Cadiz, Quor trabajo 
of any part, even of the country sin descanso para quo el Jardin 
round the gates of the capital, Botamco no fuera un simple lu- 
tan not be found ' Cootts Spain gar de recreo, smo principal mente 
fiom 1829 to 1832, London, de estudio, Bowles comumco 
1834, vol i p 322 Compare gi ande impulso a la mmeralogia/ 
Notices of Geological Memoirs , &c 

p 1, at the end of the Quar - *” I have mislaid the evidence 

tirly Journal of the Geological of tins fact , but the reader may 
Society, vol vi , London, 1850 , rely on its accuracy 
‘oven a good geographical map 
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fcho Spaniards , but the Spamaids did not want to im- 
prove They were satisfied with themselves , they were 
sure of the accuracy of their own opinions , they weio 
proud of the notions which they inherited, and which 
they did not wish either to increase or to dimmish 
Being unable to doubt, they were, theiefore, unwilling 
to inquire New and beautiful tiuths, conveyed in the 
clearest and most attractive language, could produce 
no effect upon men whose minds were thus hardened 
and enslaved 336 An unhappy combination of events, 
working without interruption since the fifth century, 
had predetermined the national character m a particular 
direction, and neither statesmen, nor kings, nor legis- 
lators, could effect aught against it The seventeenth 
century was, however, the climax of all In that age, 
the Spanish nation fell into a sleep, from which, as a 
nation, it has never since awakened It was a sleep, 
not of repose, but of death It was a sleep, m which 
the faculties, instead of being rested, were paralyzed, 
and m which a cold and universal torpor succeeded that 
glorious, though paitial, activity, which, while it made 
the name of Spam ternble m the world, had insured 
the respect even of her bitterest enemies 

Even the fine arts, m which the Spaniards had 
formerly excelled, partook of the general degeneracy, 
and, according to the confession of their own writers, 
had, by the beginning of the eighteenth century, fallen 
into complete decay 23 * The arts which secure national 

23e Town send {Journey through gusto, que a principle del xvm 
Spain in 1786 and 1787, vol n las irtes He hallaban en la mas 
p 275) says, ‘ Don Antomo So- lastimosa decadencia ’ Tapia , 
lano, professor of experimental Civilization Kspafiola, Madrid, 
philosophy, merits attention for 1840, vol iv p 346 See also, 
the clearness and precision of his on this decline, or rather de- 
demonstrations but, unfortu- strucfcion, of taste, Valasquez, 
Dately, although his lectures are Ongmes de la Poesia Castellana , 
delivered gratis, such is the want Malaga, 1754, 4to ‘Un siglo, 
of taste for science in Madrid, corrompido, en que las letras es- 
that nobody attends them * taban abandonadas, y el buen 

2,7 * La ignorancia remante en gusto casi desterrado de toda la 
los hltimos anos del siglo xvu nacion ’ p 70 * A1 passo que la 

depravd en tal manera el buen nacion perdia el buen gusto, y 
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safety, were in the same predicament as those which 
minister to national pleasure There was no one in 
Spam who could build a ship , there was no one who 
knew how to ng it, after it was built The consequence 
was, that, by the close of the seventeenth century, the 
few ships which Spam possessed, were so rotten, that, 
says an historian, they could hardly support the fire of 
their own guns 33 * In 1752, the government, bemg 
determined to restore the navy, found it necessary to 
send to England for shipwrights , and they were also 
obliged to apply to the same quarter for persons who 
could make ropes and canvass , the skill of the natives 
bemg unequal to such arduous achievements 339 In 
this way, the ministers of the Crown, whose ability and 
vigour, considei mg the difficult circumstances in which 
the incapacity of the people placed them, wore ex- 
tremely remarkable, contrived to raise a fleet superior 
to any which had been seen m Spam for more than a 
century 340 They also took many other steps towards 
putting the national defences mto a satisfactory con- 
dition , though in every instance, they were forced to 
rely on the aid of foreigners Both the military and 
the naval service were in utter confusion, and had to 
be organized afresh The discipline of the infantry 

las letras lban cammando a su maestros para las fabneas da 
total decadencia ’ p 107 ‘ Los jarcia, Iona y otras * Biografia 

camuios por donde nuestros poe- de Ensenada , in Navarrete, Colec- 
tas en el siglo pasado se apar- cum de Opussulos, Madrid, 1848, 
taron del buon gusto en est \ vol n p 18 M Bio, taking all 
parte * p 170 this as a matter of course, quietly 

888 ‘Solo cuatro naMOB de says, ‘D Jorge JuanfueaL6n- 
linea y seis do poco porte dojaron dres para estudiar la construc- 
los reyes de origen austnaco, y cion de navios ’ Histona del 
tod os tan podndos quo apeuas Rein ado de Carlos III, Madrid, 
podian aguantar el fuego de sub 1866, vol iv p 485 
propias baterias ' Rio, Historic 210 M Lafuente siys that En- 
dcl Rnnado de Carlos III , Ma- senada was the restorer, and al 
drid, 1856, vol i p 184 most the creator, of the Spanish 

280 * Se m&ndaron construu 12 navy , 1 de la cual fu6 el restau 
navios a la vez, y se contrataion rador, y casi pudiera decirse el 
otros. Por medio de D Jorge creador * Lafuente , Histona de 
Juan se trajeron de Inglatura Espafia, vol xix p 344, Madrid, 
loe mas habilea constructoreb y 1857 
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was remodelled by O’Reilly, an Irishman, to whoso 
3upermtendence the military schools of Spam were in 
trusted 241 At Cadiz, a gieat naval academy was 
formed, but the head of it was Colonel Godin, a French 
officer 242 The aitillery, which like everything else, 
had become almost useless, was improved by Mantz, 
the Frenchman , while the same service was i endered 
to the arsenals by Gazola, tho Italian 24 

The mines, which form one of the greatest natural 
sources of the wealth of Spam, had likewise suffered 
from that ignorance and apathy into which the force 
of circumstances had plunged the country They 
were either completely neglected, or if worked, fchej 
were worked by other nations The celebiated cobalt- 
mme, situated m the valley of Gistau, m Aragon, was 
entirely in the hands of the Germans, who, duiing the 
first half of the eighteenth century, derived immense 
profit from it 244 In the same way, the silvei-mmes o* 
Guadalcanal, the richest m Spam, were undertaken, 
not by natives, but by foreigners Though they had 
been discovered m tho sixteenth century, they, as well 
as other matters of importance, had been forgotten m 

241 ‘C’est par un Irlandais in Bourgomg , Tableau de FEs 
aussi, Oreilly, que la discipline pagne Modeme, Pans, 1808, vol 
de 1’infantene est rAform^e ’ n pp 96, 142 With good rea 
Bourgomg, Tableau de VEspagne eon, therefore, was it stated, some 
Moderne , Pans, 1808, vol n p years afterwards, that ‘ e’est k 
142 ‘ Las escuelas militares des Strangers quo l'Espagne doit 

del puerto de Sta Maria para la presque tous les plans, les r6 
infan term, que dingi6 con tanto formes utiles, et les connoissanc< a 
acierto el general Ofamlbajo las dont elle a ou besom ’ Voyage. 
ordenes del conde do O’Reilly’ en Espagne par le Marquis de 
Tapia, Oivthzacion Espafiola, vol Langte, 1785, vol u p 169 
iv p 128 Ui * Como los del pais enten- 

42 4 Vino a dirign la acade- diau poco de trabajar minas, n- 
mia de guardias marinas de moron do Aleman la algun os pr&c- 
Cadiz ’ Tapia , Civihzacwn Es- ticos p ira onsenarlos ’ 
panola, vol iv p 79 ‘Godin ‘LosAlemanes sacaron de dicha 
figur6 como director del colegio mina por largo tiempo cosa de 
de Guardias mannas ’ Bio, His- 600 a 600 quintales de cobalto al 
toriade Carlos III , vol i p 186 ano ’ Bowles, Bistorm Natural 
Compare Biographic JJniverselle, de Espana, Madrid, 1789, 4 to 
rol xvn p 664, Pans, 1816 pp 418, 419 See also Dtlloris 
«* See the interesting remarks Bpam, Dublin, 1781, pp. 227-229 
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the seventeenth, and wore reopened, m 1728, hy 
English adventuiers, the enterprise, the tools, the 
capital, and even the miners, all coming from Eng- 
land 245 Another, and still more famous, mine is that 
of Alniaden m La Mancha, which produces mercury of 
the finest quality, and m great profusion This metal, 
besides bemg mdispen sable for many of the commonest 
arts, was of peculiar value to Spam, because without 
it the gold and silver of the Now World could not bo 
extracted fiom then oies Fiom Aimadon, when, 
every natural facility exists for collecting it, and whero 
the cinnibar m which it is found is unusually rich, vast 
supplies had formerly been drawn , but they had for 
some time been diminishing, although the demand, 
especially from foreign countries, was on the increase 
Under these circumstances, the Spanish government, 
fearing that so important a source of wealth might 
altogether pensh, determmed to institute an inquiry 
into the manner in which the mine was worked As, 
however, no Spaniard possessed the knowledge requi- 
site for such an investigation, the advisers of the 
Crown were obliged to call on foreigners to help them 
In 1752, an Irish naturalist, named Bowles, was com- 
missioned to visit Almaden, and ascertain the cause of 
the failure He found that the miners had acquired a 
habit of sinking their shafts perpendicularly, mBtead 
of following the direction of the vein 246 So absurd a 


245 ‘ In 1728, a new adven- 
turer undertook the woik of 
opening the mines of Guadal- 
canal This was Lady Mary 
Herbert, daughter of tho Mar- 
quis of Fowis ’ 4 Lady 

Miry departed from Madrid for 
Guadalcanal, to which miners and 
engines had been sent from Eng- 
land at her expense, and at that 
of her relation, Mr Gage, who 
accompanied her, and of her fa- 
ther, the marquis ’ Jacob's His- 
torical Inquiry into the Produc- 
tion and Consumption of the Pre- 


cious Metals, London, 1831, vol 
l pp 278, 279 

a4a ‘Los mineros de Almaden 
nunca bicieron los eocavones ‘o- 
guiendo la inclination do las 
betas, smo perpendiculares, y 
baxaban a olios puestos en una 
especie de cubos atados desde 
trnba con cuerdas Be este mal 
m^todo se ongino todo al desoi 
den de la mina, porque al paso 
que losoperanos penetraban den 
tro de tierra, era forzoso que se 
apartasen de las betas y las per 
diesen ’ Bowles, Ihstorui Natu 
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process was quite sufficient to account for their want of 
success , and Bowles reported to the government, that 
if a shaft were to be sunk obliquely, the mine would, 
no doubt, again be productive The government ap- 
proved of the suggestion, and ordered it to be carried 
into effect But the Spanish miners were too tena- 
cious of their old customs to give way They sank 
their shafts m the same manner as then fathers had 
done , and what their fathers had done must be right 
The result was, that the mine had to be taken out 
of their hands, but as Spam could supply no othei 
labourers, it was necessaiy to send to Germany foi 
fresh ones 247 After their arrival, matters rapidly un- 
proved The mme, bemg superintended by an Lishman, 
and worked by Germans, assumed quite a different 
appeal ance , and, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
with which new comers always have to contend, the 
iffimediate consequence of the change was, that the 
yield of mercury was doubled, and its cost to the con 
sumer correspondingly lowered 248 

Such ignorance, pervading the whole nation, and 
extending to every department of life, is hardly con- 
ceivable, considering the immense advantages which 
the Spaniards had formerly enjoyed It is particularly 
striking, when contrasted with the ability of the 
government, which, for more than eighty years, con- 
stantly laboured to improvo the condition of the 

raids Espana, Madrid, 1789, 4to terests of truth, and the evigen- 
p 14 cies of a book printed at the 

‘Fu6 mi proyecto bien re- Royal Press of Madrid, and 
c-bido del Mmisterio, y habiendo licensed by the Sp iaiBh autho 
hecho venir mmeros Alemanes , le nties 

han executado en gran parte con m * Encargado por el gobierno 
mucha habilidad Los mineros el laborioso extrangero Bowles de 
Espafioles de Almaden son atre proponer los medios convementes 
vidos y tienen robustez, mana y para beneficiar con mas acierto 
penetracion quanta es menester, las famosas minas do azogue del 
de suerte que con el t tempo serdn Almaden, descubno algunos nue- 
exedentes mineros , puts no les vos procedimientos por medio de 
falta otra cosa que la verdadera los cuales casi se duplicaron loi 
ctencia de las minas * Historza Na- productos de aquellas, y bajo 
tural de Espafia, p 16 The una mitad el precio de los azo- 
latter part of this sentence is an gues ’ Tapia, Civihzacion Es- 
evident struggle between the in- panola , vol iv p 117 
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country Early in the eighteenth century, Ripperda, 
in the hopes of stimulating Spanish industry, esta- 
blished a laige woollen manufactory at Segovia, which 
had once been a busy and prospeious city But the 
commonest processes had now been forgotten , and he 
was obliged to import manufacturers from Holland, to 
teach the Spaniards how to make up the wool, though 
that was an art for which in better days they had been 
especially famous 849 In 1 757, Wall, who was then 
minister, constructed, upon a still larger scale, a 
similar manufactory at Guadalajara in New Castile 
Soon, however, something went wrong with the ma- 
chinery , and as the Spaniards neither knew nor cared 
anything about these matters, it was necessary fco 
send to England for a workman to put it right 860 
At length the advisers of Charles HI , despairing of 
rousing the people by ordinary means, devised a more 
comprehensive scheme, and invited thousands of 
foreign artisans to settle m Spam , trusting that their 
example, and the suddenness of their influx, might 
invigorate this jaded nation m All was m vam 
The spirit of the country was broken, and nothing 
could retrieve it Among other attempts which were 
made, the formation of a National Bank was a 
favourite idea of politicians, who expected great things 
from an institution which was to extend credit, and 


24> Memoirs of Ripperda, 2d 
ed, London, 1740, pp 23, 62, 
91, 104 'A ship arrived at 
Cadiz with fifty manufacturers 
on board, whom the Baron de 
Ripperda had drawn together m 
Holland ’ ‘ The new 

manufactures at Segovia, which, 
though at this time wholly ma- 
naged by foreigners, he wished, 
m the next age, might be earned 
on by the Spaniards themselves, 
and by them only * 

250 * The minister. Wall, an 
Irishman, contrived to decoy over 
one Thomas Bevan, from Melks- 
ham, in Wiltshire, tosettho ma- 


chinery and matters to right* ’ 
Fords Spmn, London, 1847, p 
525 

251 ‘Adomas de la mvitacion 
que se hizo a millares de opera- 
rios extrangeros para vemr a 
establecerse en Espina,’ &c 
Tapia , Civil uacton Espafwla, 
rol iv pp 112, 113 In 1768, 
Harris, who travelled from Pam- 
peluna to Madrid, writes, * I did 
not observe a dozen men either 
at plough or any other kind of 
labour, on the road.' Thames 
and Correspondence of James 
Harris , Earl of Malmesbury , 
London, 1844, vol 1 p 18 
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make advances to persons engaged m business But, 
though the design was executed, it entirely failed m 
effecting its purpose When the people are not enter- 
prising, no effort of government can make them so 
In a country like Spam, a great bank was an exotic, 
which might live with art, but could never thrive by 
natuie Indeed, both m its origin and in its comple- 
tion, it was altogether foreign, having been first 
proposed by the Dutchman Rippeida , 242 and owing its 
bnal organization to the Frenchman Cabarrus 263 
In everything, the same law prevailed In diplo- 
macy, the ablest men were not Spaniards, but foreign- 
ers , and during the eighteenth century the strange 
spectacle was frequently exhibited, of Spam being 
represented by French, Italian, and even Irish ambas- 
sadors 2M Nothing was indigenous , nothing was 


‘A national bank, a design 
originally suggested by Ripperda.’ 
Coxe’s Bourbon Kings of Spam , 
rol v p 202 

iS * Bourgomg, not auaie of 
Ripperda’ s priority, sa>e (Ta- 
bleau de VEspagne Modernc , \ol 
u p 49 ), 1 L’ld^e do la banque 
nationale fut donn6e au gouver- 
nement par un banquier framjais, 
M Cabarrus ’ Compare Bio, His- 
tona del Beinado de Carlos III , 
vol iv pp 122, 123 ‘Banco na- 
cional de San Carlos , propfisolo 
Cabarrfis, apoyolo Floridablanca, 
y sanciondlo el Soberano por 
Real cedula de 2 de jumo do 
1782* This sounds well, but 
the inevitable catastrophe soon 
came 1 Charles IV says the 
Pnnce of the Peace, 'had just 
ascended the throne , the bank of 
St Carlos was rapidly falling, 
and on the verge of bankruptcy ’ 
Godot/ s Memoirs, London, 1836, 
vol i p 124 

‘A Londres, a Stockholm, 
a Paris, a Vienne et h Vemse, le 
couveram eat rAprisent^ pir dea 


Strangers Le prince de Masse 
rano, Italien, ambassadeur en 
Angleterre, le comte de Lacy 
Irlandais, mmistre a Stockholm , 
le marquis de Grimaldi, ambas- 
sadeur en France, avant de par- 
venir au mim&t6re , le comte de 
Mahom, Irlandais, ambassadeur 
a Vienne, le marquis de Squi- 
laci, ambassadeur a Vemse, apr^s 
sa retraite du mmist&re ’ Bour- 
going Tableau de VEspagnc , 
vol n pp 142, 143 To this, I 
may add that, m the reign of 
Philip V , an Italian, the Mar- 
quis de Beretti Landi, was tht* 
representative of Spam in Swit- 
zerland, and afterwards at the 
Hague ( Thpperda s Memoirs, 
1740, pp 37, 38), and that in, 
or just before, 1779, Lacy filled 
the same post at St Petersburg 
Malmesbury's Diaries and Corre- 
spondence , 1844, vol l p 261 
So, too, M Rio ( Historia de Car- 
los III , vol l pp 288, 289) says 
of the important negotiations 
winch took place in 1761, between 
Spain, England, and France, ‘ Y 
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done by Spam herself Philip V , who reigned from 
1700 to 1746, and possessed immense power, always 
clung to the ideas of his own country, and was a 
Frenchman to the last For thirty years after his 
death, the three most prominent names m Spanish 
politics were, Wall, who was born m France, of Irish 
parents Grimaldi, who was a native of Genoa , 266 
and Esquilache, who was a native of Sicily m 
Esquilache administered the finances for several yeai s 
and, after enjoying the confidence of Charles III to an 
extent rarely possessed by any minister, was only 
dismissed, m 1766, m consequence of the discontents 
of the people at the innovations introduced by this 


bold foieigner 268 Wall, 

asi de las nogociaciones en que 
Luis XV trataba de enredar a 
Carlos III quedaron absoluta- 
mente excluidos los esp&noles, 
eomo que por una parte las iban 
a seguir el duque de Choiseul y 
el marques de Ossun, franceses, 
y por otra el lrlandta D Ricardo 
Wall, y el genov6s marques de 
Grimaldi ’ About the same time, 
Clarke writes (in his Litters con- 
cerning the Spanish Nation, 
London, 1763, 4 to p 331), 

‘ Spain has, for many years past, 
been under the direction of 
foreign ministers Whether this 
hath been owing to want of capa- 
city in the natives, or disinclina- 
tion in the sovereign, I will not 
take upon me to say , such as it 
is, the native nobility lament it 
as a great calamity ’ 

Lord Stanhope, generally 
w 1 11 informed on Spanish affairs, 
sa^s that Wall was ‘ a natne of 
Ireland ' Mahon's History of 
England, vol iv p 182, 3d 
edit , London, 1853, but in MS- 
moires de Noailles, voL iv p 47, 
edit Pins, 1829, he is called 
irlaudais d’ongine, n6 en France ’ 


a much more remarkable 

See also Biografia de Ensenada , 
in Navarrete, Opusculos, Madrid, 
1848, vol li p 26, ‘D Ricardo 
Wall, lrland^s de ongen, nacido 
en Francia' Swinburne, who 
knew him personally, and ha* 
given some account of him, does 
not mention where he was bom 
Swinburne' 8 Travels through 
Spain, second edition, London, 
1787, voL l pp 314-318 

Z3a 'A Genoese, and a creature 
of Fiance ’ Dunham's History 
of Spam, vol v p 170 

261 * Era siciliano ’ Bio, His - 
tona del Beinado de Carlos III , 
vol l p 244 

258 The fullest account of his 
dismissal is given by M Rio, in 
the first chapter of the second 
volume of his His tona del Bei- 
nado de Carlos III , which should, 
however, be compared with Coxe's 
Bourbon Kings of Spam, vol w 
pp 340-346 Coxe terms him 
Squilaci , but I follow the ortho- 
graphy of the Spanish writers, 
who always call him Esquilache 
Such was his influence over the 
King, that, according to Coxe 
(vol iv p 347), Charles ILL 
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man, was, m the absence of any good Spanish diplo- 
matist, sent envoy to London m 1747 , and after 
exercising great influence m matters of state, he was 
placed at the head of affairs in 1754, and remained 
supreme till 1763 239 When this eminent Irishman re- 
linquished office, he was succeeded by the Genoese, 
Grimaldi, who ruled Spam from 1763 to 1777, and 
was entirely devoted to the French views of policy 260 
His principal patron was Choiseul, who had imbued 
him with his own notions, and by whose advice ho was 
chiefly guided 261 Indeed, Choiseul, who was then the 
first minister m France, used to boast, with exaggera- 
tion, but not without a considerable amount of truth, 
that his influence m Madrid was even greater than it 
was in V ersailles 262 

However this may be, it is certain that four yt ars 
after Grimaldi took office, the ascendency of France 
was exhibited m a remarkable way Choiseul, who 
hated the Jesuits, and had jnst expelled them from 
France, endeavoured also to expel them from Spain 263 


* publicly said that, “ if he was 
reduced to a morsel of broad, he 
would divide it with Squilaci ” ' 
3j * Coxds Kings of Spam, vol 
jv pp 15, 135 Rio, Historia de 
Carlos 111 , vol l pp 246, 247, 
400, 401 Navarre te, Biografia 

de Ensenada, pp 26-28 

290 He resigned m 1776, but 
held office till the arrival of his 
successor, Florida Blanca, m 
1777 Rio, Histona de Carlos 
III , vol m pp 171, 174 In 
reference to his appointment, m 
1763, M Rio observes (vol 1 p 
402), ' De que Grimaldi creciera 
en fortuna se pudo congratu- 
iar no Roma, smo Francia * In 
1770, Harris, the diplomatist, who 
was then m Spam, writes, ‘ His 
doctrine 10 absolutely French , 
guided m everything by the 
French closet,’ &c Malmes - 
VOL n N 


bur if s Diaries and Correspond- 
ence, vol 1 p 56, London, 1844 
291 * Guided in his operations 
by the counsels of Choiseul ’ 
Coxds Bourbon Kings of Spam, 
vol iv p 339 * The prosecu- 

tion of the schomes which he had 
concerted with Choiseul ’ p 373 
1 His friend and patron ’ p 391, 
and vol v p 6 

282 1 Porsonne n’ignoroit le 
credit prodigieux que M de Choi- 
eeul avoit eur le roi d’Espagne, 
dont ll se vantoit lui-meme, au 
point que je lui ai 0111 dire, qu’il 
etoit plus sur do sa preponde- 
rance dans le cabmot de Madrid, 
que dans celui de Versailles * 
Ale moires du Baron de Besenval , 
Merits par lui-mfone, voL 11 pp 
14, 15, Paris, 1805 
2M M Muriel {Gobiemo del 
Reg Don Carlos III Madrid, 

N 
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The execution of the plan was confided to Aianda, 
who, though a Spaniard by birth, derived his intel- 
lectual culture from France, and had contracted, m the 
society of Paris, an intense hatred of every form of 
ecclesiastical power 26 The scheme, secretly pre- 
pared, was skilfully accomplished 264 In 1707, the 
Spanish government, without hcai mg what the Jesuits 
had to say m their defence, and indeed, without giving 
them the least notice, suddenly oidered then expul- 
sion , and with such animosity were they driven from 
the countiy, m which they spiungup, and had long been 
cherished, that not only was their wealth confiscated, 
and they themselves reduced to a wi etched pittance, 
but even that was directed to be taken from them, if 
thoy pubhshed anything in their own vindication , 
while it was also declared that whoever ventured to 
write respecting them, should, if we weie a subject 


1839, pp 44, 45) tonus thoir ex- 
pulsion from Spam ‘ este acto de 
violeucia hecho meramente por 
complacer al duquo de Ohoiseul, 
mimstro de Fraiuia y protector 
del partido filosotico * See also 
CrUmcau-Joly , Histotre de la 
Compagnie de J&sus, vol v p 
291, Paris, 1845, and Georgel , 
Mlmoires pour servir a ! Histone 
dee lSv&nemens deputs 1750, vol 
u p 95, Pans, 1817 
264 Archdeacon Coxe, in a some- 
what professional tone, siys of 
Aranda, ‘In France he had ac- 
quired the graces of polished so 
ciety, and imbibed that frudoin of 
sentiment winch then began to 
be fashionable, and has since 
been earned to such a dangerous 
excess ’ Coxes Bourbon Kings 
of Spam , vol iv p 402 His 
great enemy, the Prince of the 
Peace, wishing to be severe, un- 
intentionally praises him, and 


obsen os, that he was ‘ connected 
with the most distinguished lite- 
lary Frenchmen of the middle ot 
the last century,’ and that he w is 
* divested of religious prejudices, 
though swayed by philosophical 
enthusiasm’ Godoy' s Memoirs, 
London, 1836, vol i p 319 
The hostility of some men is ex- 
tremely valuable Tbe Prince 
further adds, that Aranda ‘ could 
only lay claim to the inferior 
merit of a sectarian attachment,* 
forgetting that, in a country like 
Spain, every enlightened person 
must belong to a miserably small 
sect 

264 Cabarrus ( Elogto de Carlos 
III , Madrid, 1789, 4to p xxiv ) 
says, rather magmloquently, ‘ El 
acierto de la execucion que cor- 
respond^ al pulso y prudencia con 
que se habia deliberado esta pro- 
vidoncia important©, pasara a la 
ultima postein. Lad.’ 
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of Spain, bo put to death, as one guilty of high 
treason 866 

Such boldness on tho part of the government 367 
caused even tho Inquisition to tremble That once 
omnipotent tubunal, thieatened and suspected by tho 
civil authorities, became more wary in its proceedings, 
and moie tender m its tieatment of heictics Instead 
of extirpating unbelieveisby hundieds or by thousands, 
it was reduced to such pitiful stiaits, that between 174G 
and 1759, it was only able to burn ton peisons, and 
between 1759 and 1788, only four peisons 268 Tho 
oxtraoidinaiy diminution during tho Littci period, was 
paitly owing to the great autlionty wielded by Aianda, 
the friend of the encyclopedists and of other Erench 
sceptics This remarkable man was Piesident of 
Castile till 1773, 269 and lie issued an order foibiddmg 

2bfi Coxe's Bourbon Kings of ^ont combine de bienfaits p ir dcs 
Spam, voL iv p 362 JVI Rio, monarques (lout lls (kendent la 
in the second volume of his Hu»- souvcramet6 Le tkig6 et lcs 
tory oj Charles III, Madrid, masses acceptent avtc bonliour 
1856, his given a long, but not leur intervention Tout a coup 
i oi y philosophical, nor \eiy ac- 1’Ordre so voit ddclaie coupable 
curate, account of the expulsion d’un crime de Usc-majesti, d’un 
of the Jesuits, which he considers attentat public que personne ne 
solely from tho Spanish point ol peut specifier La sentence pro- 
wew, ovcilookmg the f ict, that nonce li pane sans 6noncer lo 
it was part of an European move- delit ’ Crkmeau-Joly , Histoire 
ment hculed by I mice He de la Compagme de Jlsus, vol v 
denies the influence ot Choiseul, p 205 Paris, 184 5 
p 125, censuies ihe perfectly 268 Dunham 8 History of Spam, 
correct statement ot Coxe, p 123 , voL v p 285, where the facts are 
and finally ascribes this groit well brought together The 
e\ent to the operation of causes valuable History of the Inquisi- 
confined to the Peninsula ‘ De ton, by Llorente, is not quite 
sor los jesiutas advereauos del precise enough in these matters, 
rogalismo emauo «u ruma ui though it is a very accur ite, and 
Espana, cuando t nun fab m Its what is still more surprising, a 
opmione8 sostenidis con heroico very honest booh 
teson desdo mueno antes pordoc- 268 Kio, Historia de Carlos 
tisimosjunsconsultos ’ p 519 III, vol in pp 103-107, which 

287 Ono of the most recent must be compared with the ac- 
historians ot the Jesuits mdig- count of Coxe, who derived some 
nantly observes, 4 Depuis deux of his information from a friend 
cent vingt a ns les J^suites vivent of Aranda’s Coxe 1 8 Bourbon 
st prftchent en Espagne lls Kings of Spam, vol iv pp 401- 
N M 2 
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the Inquisition to mtei fere with the civil courts 270 He 
also formed a scheme for entirely abolishing it , but 
his plan was frustrated, owing to its premature 
announcement by his friends m Pans, to whom it had 
been confided 87 1 His views, howevei , were so far suc- 
cessful, that after 1781, there is no instance m Spam 
of a heretic being burned , the Inquisition being too 
terrified by the proceedings of government to do any- 
thing which might compromise the safety of the Holy 
Institution 87 s 

In 1777, Grimaldi, one of the chief supporters of 
that anti- theological policy which France introduced 
into Spain, ceased to be Minister , but he was succeeded 
by Florida Blanca, who was his creature, and to whom 
lie transmitted his policy as well as his powei 273 The 

415 A good life of Aranda plans will be foiled ” He was 
would be very interesting That not mistaken in his conjecture ’ 
contained in the Biographie Coxc's Bourbon Kings of Spam, 
Umverselle is extremely meagre, vol iv p 408 
and carelessly written 27 * Even the case in 1781 ap* 

270 Coxe’s Bourbon Kings of pears to have been for witchcraft 

Spain , vol iv p 407 rather than foi horosy ‘ La 

271 ‘When at Pans, in 1786, 1 derm&ro \ictimo qui p^rit dans 
received the following anecdote les flammes fut une beate on la 
from a person connected with the brula a Seville, le 7 novembre 
encyclopaedists During his re^i- 1781, comme ayant fait un pacte, 
dence in that capital, D’ Aranda et entretenu un commerce charnel 
had frequently testified to the avec le D^mon, et pour avoir 6t6 
literati with whom he associated, imp6mtcnte negative Elle efit 
his resolution to obtain the abo- pu 6nter la mort en s’avouant 
lition of the Inquisition, should coupable du crime dont on l'ac- 
he ever be called to power His cusait ’ Llorente, Histoire de 
appointment was, therefoio, ex- C Inquisition (TKspagne, Paris, 
ultingly hailed by the party, par- 1818, vol iv p 270 About 
ticularly by D’Alembert , and he this time, torture began to be 
had scarcely begun his reforms disused in Spain See an in 
before an article was inserted in teresting note in Johnston’ $ Li- 
the Encyclopaedia, then printing, stitutes of the Civil Law of Spa%n t 
m which this event was confi- London, 1825, p 263 

dcntly anticipated, from the 2,1 ‘ Menester es deeir que el 
liberal principles of the minister marques de Gnmaldi cay6 ven- 
D* Aranda was struck on reading ciendo a bus enemigos, pues, 
this article, and said, “ This lm- Ujos de legarles el poder, a que 
prudent disclosure will raise such aspiraban con anhelo, trasmitiolo 
a ferment agamst me, that my a una de bus mas legitimas he- 
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progress, therefore, of political affairs continued m the 
same direction Under the new minister, as under his 
immediate predecessoi s, a determination was shown to 
abridge the authority of the Church, and to vindicate 
the rights of laymen In every thing, the ecclesiastical 
mteiests were treated as subordinate to the secular Of 
tins, many instances might bo given , but one is too 
important to be omitted We have seen, that early in 
the eighteenth centuiy, Alberom, when at the head of 
affairs, was guilty of what m Spam was deemed the 
enormous offence of contracting an alliance with 
Mohammedans, and there can be no doubt that this 
was one of the chief causes of his fall, since it was held, 
that no prospect of more temporal advantages could 
justify an union, 01 even a peace, between a Christian 
nation and a nation of unbelievers 274 But the Spanish 
government, which, owing to the causes I have related, 
was far in advance of Spain itself, was gradually 
becoming bolder, and growmg more and moie disposed 
bo foice upon the country, views, which, abstractedly 
considered, where extremely enlightened, but which the 
popular mind was unable to receive The lesult was, 
that, m 1782, Florida Blanca concluded a treaty with 
Turkey, which put an end to the war of religious 
opinions , to the astonishment, as we are told, of the 
other European powers, who could hardly believe that 
the Spaniards would thus abandon their long-continued 
efforts to destroy the infidels 870 Before, however 


churae , quo tal era y por tal se 
roconocia el conde do Florida- 
blanca' liio, Histona del Rei- 
nado de Carlos III , vol m pp 
151, 152 

i1 * In 1690, it was stated that 
‘ since the expulsion of the 
Moors,’ there was no precedent 
for the King of Spain ever send- 
ing an envoy to a Mohammedan 
prince See Mahon s Spam under 
Charles Z7, p 5 In that year 
an envoy was sent to Morocco , 
but tins was merely concerning 


the redemption of priBonors, and 
certainly without the remotes t 
intention of concluding a peace 
271 ‘The other European courts 
with surprise and regret, wit- 
nessed the conclusion of a treaty 
which terminated the political 
and religious rivalry so long sub 
sistmg between Spain and the 
Porte ’ Coxds Bourbon Kings of 
Spam , voL v pp 152, 153 
4 Une des maximes de la politique 
espagnole avait cello de main- 

tenir une guene perp^tuelle 
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Europe liad tune to recover from its amazement, othei 
and similar events occurred equally startling In 1784, 
Spam signed a peace with Tripoli , and in 1785, one 
with Algiers 27C And scarcely had these been ratified, 
when, m 1786, a treaty was also concluded with 
Tunis 277 So that the Spanish people to their no small 
surprise, found themselves on terms of amity with 
nations, whom for more than ten centuncs they had 
been taught to abhor, and whom, in the opinion of the 
Spanish Church, it was the first duty of a Christian 
go\crnmcnt to make war upon, and, if possible, to 
extirpate 

Putting aside, for a moment, the remote and intel- 
lectual consequences of theso transactions, there can be 
no doubt that the immediate and material consequences 
were veiy salutaiy , though, as wo shall picscntly see, 
they pioduced no lasting benefit, because they woie 
opposed by the unfavourable operation of more poweiful 
and more general causes Still, it must be confessed 
that the direct results \vcro extiemely advantageous, 
and to those who take only a shoit \iew of human 
affairs, it might well appear that the ad\antagcs would 
be permanent The immense line of coast liom the 
kingdoms of Fez and Morocco to the furthest extremity 
of the Tuikish empire uus no longer allowed to pour 
forth those innumerable pnates who, heretofore, swept 
the seas, captured Spanish ships, and made slaves of 
Spanish subjects Formerly, vast sums of monoy wcie 
annually consumed m lansommg these unhappy pn- 

contre les mahom6tans, mime la pnix avec les empereurs de 
apns la conqucte do Grenade Turquie et d’autres potentate 
Ni les pertes inealculables mahom^tans , d^livra ses eujets 
prom 6es par suite de ce pjet&me, de la terrible piratone des 
m Toxemple de la I' ranee et corsaires, et ouvrit a lour com- 
d’autre& puissances catholiques mcrce de nouvolies voios pour 
qui ne so faisment point <tcru pule sp^culor a\ec de plus grands 
d etre en paix avec les Turcs, avantages ’ Sempere , La Monar- 
n aval on t buffi pour d6tromper thie Esjpagn6le y vol n p 160 
VEspagno sur l’meonvcnance m Rio , Histona del Remade 
d’une tello politique Le g&ue de Carl™ III , vol iv pp 11-13 
$clair6 de Charles III eomgea 277 Ibid vol iv pp 16, 17 
tin pr^)ug^au&s danger ou\ , dicta 
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9on ers , m but now all such evils were ended At the 
same time, great impetus was given to the commerce of 
Spam , a new trade was thrown open, and her ships 
could safely appear in the nch countries of the Levant 
This increased her wealth , which was moreover aided 
by another circumstance growing out of these events 
For, the most fertile parts of Spam are those which are 
washed by the Mediterranean, and which had for 
centuries been the prey of Mohammedan corsairs, who 
frequently landing by surprise, had at length caused 
such constant fear, that the inhabitants giadually 
retired towards the interior, and abstained from cultiva- 
ting the richest soil m their country But, by the 
treaties just concluded, such dangers were at once 
removed , the people retui ned to their former abodes , 
the earth again gave forth its fruits , regular industry 
reappeared , villages sprung up , even manufactures 
were established , and the foundation seemed to be 
laid for a prosperity, the like of which had not been 
known since the Mohammedans were driven out of 
Granada 279 


879 * II i sidonotableol numero 
de cautivos, que los piratas de 
Berbc na ban hecho sobre nuestras 
coBbis por tres cen tunas En el 
siglo pnsado se solian caloular 
exist entes a la vcz en Argel, 
treinta mil personas espanolas 
Su restate i razon de mil pesos 
por cadi persona a lo menos, 
asceudia a 30 milloncB de pesos * 
Campomanes, Apendwe & la Edu - 
cacton Popular , vol i p 373, 
Madrid, 1775 On the precau- 
tions which had to be used to 
guard the coasts of Spain against 
the Mohammedan corsairs, see 
Uztariz, Thionca y Practica de 
Comercio, Madrid, 1757, folio, 
pp 172, 173, 222-226, and 
Lafuente , Histona de Espafia , 
vol xv p 476, Madrid, 1855 
In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a regulai watch had to 


be kept along the Mediterranean 
const of Spain, * m order to give 
the alarm upon the appearance 
of the enemy ’ See A Tour 
through Spain by XJdal ap Rhys , 
2d edit , London, 1760, p 170 
As to the ‘-tftte of things in the 
seventeenth century, see Janetr, 
Condicum de los Moriscos, Ma- 
drid, 1857, p 63 

279 1 De esta suerte quedaron 
los mares limpios de piratas 
desdo los reinos de Fez y Mar- 
ruecos hasta los ultimos do- 
minioR del emperador Turco, por 
el Mediterraneo todo , vidse a 
menudo la bandera espanola en 
Levante, y las mismas naciones 
mercantiles que la persiguieron 
mdirectamente, preferianla ahora, 
resultando el auraento del comer- 
cio y de la Real manua, y la 
pencia de sus tnpulaciones, y 
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I have now laid before the reader a view of the most 
important steps which were taken by those able and 
vigorous politicians, who ruled Spain during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century In consider- 
ing how these reforms were effected, we must not 
forget the personal character of Charles III , who 
occupied the throne from 1769 to 1788 280 He was a 
man of great energy, and though born m Spam, had 
little in common with it When he became king, ho had 
been long absent from Ins native country, and had con- 
tracted a taste for customs, and, abovo all, for opinions, 
totally dissimilar to those natural to the Spaniards 281 


el mayor bnllo de Espafia y de 
8u an gusto Soberano termmo 
hubo la esclavitud de tantos 
mi Hares de mfelices con aban- 
dono de bus faimlias 6 mdelebles 
perjuiciOB de la religion y el 
Estndo, cesando tambion la con- 
tinua extracc on de enormes 
sum as para los rescates que, al 
poso quo nos empobrecian, pasa- 
bau a enriquecer & nuestros con- 
tnrios, y a facilitar bus arma- 
mrntos para ofendernos , y se 
empezaban a cultivar rApida- 
mente en las costas del Medi- 
terrineo leguas de terronos los 
mas fortiles del mundo, desam- 
paTados y enales hasta entdnces 
por miedo a los piratas, y dondo 
se formaban yi pueblos entoros 
paradar sahdi n los frutosy las 
manufacturas ’ Jlio, Ilistona del 
Hem ado de Carlos III , vol iv 
pp 17, 18 

280 M Rio, whose voluminous 
History of the reign of Charles 
HI ib, notwithstanding its nu- 
merous omissions, a work of con- 
siderable value, has appreciated 
the personal influence of the 
king more justly than any pre- 
vious writer , he having had 
access to unpublished papers, 
which show the great energy and 


activity of Charles ‘ Entre bus 
mas notables figuras nmguna 
aventaja a la de C trios III , y no 
por el lugaT jer irquico quo ocupa, 
Bino por el brdlante papel que 
repreBenta, oi a tome la i mciativa, 
ora el consejo, para efeetuar las 
mnumerables reformas que le 
valieron lnextingmblo fama Ya 
s6 que algunos tachan a eete 
JVIonarca de cortedad do luces y 
do estrechcz de miras , y que 
algunos otros suponen que bus 
ministros lo engaruron 6 sor- 
prendieron para dictar ciertas 
prondenciae Cuarenta y ocho 
tomos de cartaB semanales y 
escntas de su puno desde octubre 
de 1759 hasta marzo de 1783 al 
marques de Tanucci, oxistentes 
en el archivo de Sim uic is, por 
mi leidas hoja tras hoja, eacando 
de ellas largos apuntes, eirven a 
maranlla para pmtarle tal como 
era, y penetrar haeta bus mas 
reeonditos pensamientos, y con- 
tradecir a los que le juzgan a 
bulto ' Rio y Histona del Remade 
de Carlos III, Madrid, 1856, vol 

i pp XXII XXlll 

2,1 ‘Although born and edu- 
cated in Spam, Charles had 
quitted the country at too early 
an ugi to retain a partiabty to 
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Compai mg him with his subjects, he was enlightened 
indeed They cherished m their hearts, the most 
complete, and therefore the worst, form of spiritual 
power which has ever been exhibited m Europe That 
iery power, he made it his business to restrain In 
(his, as in other respects, he far surpassed Ferdinand 
VI and Philip V , though they, under the influence of 
French ideas, had proceeded to what was deemed a 
dangerous length 282 The clergy, indignant at such 
) roceedmgs, murmured, and even threatened 283 They 
declared that Charles was despoiling the Church, 
takmg away her rights, insulting her ministers, and 
thus ruining Spam beyond human remedy 284 The 
king, however, whose disposition was firm, and some- 
what obstinate, pei severed in his policy , and as he and 
his ministers were men of undoubted ability, they, 
notwithstanding the opposition they encountered, suc- 
ceeded m accomplishing most of their plans Mistaken 
and shoi ^sighted though they weie, it is impossible 
to refrain from admiring the honesty, the courage, and 
the disinterestedness, which they displayed m en- 
deavouring to alter the destmy of that superstitious 
and half barbarous country over which they ruled 


its customs, laws, manners, and 
language, while, from his resi- 
ience abroad, and his intercourse 
with France, he had formed 
a natural predilection for the 
French character and institu- 
tions ' Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain , vol iv p 337 
282 He i far surpassed his two 
predecessors in his exertions to 
reform the morals, and restrain 
the power of the clergy ’ Ibid 
vol v p 216 

His measures * alarmaron 
al clero en general, quo empezo 
a murmurar con impaciencia, y 
aun algunoe de sus indmduos ee 
propasaron k violentos actos’ 
Tapia , Cimlizaaon Espanola, 
vol. iv p 98 


81 A popular charge against 
the government was, ‘que se 
despojara a la Iglesia de sus 
inmumdadest * 7 ?m?, Histona del 

Jlemado de Carlos III , vol n 
p 54 See also at pp 201, 
202, a letter, in 1766, from the 
Bishop of Cuenca to the King s 
confessor, in which that pre- 
late stated, ‘ que Fspana coma a 
su ruin a que ya no coma, si no 
que volaba, y que ya estaba 
perdida em remedio humano 
and that the cause of this was 
the persecution of the poor 
Church, which was ‘saqneadi 
en sus bienes, ultraiada en sus 
mimstros, y atropellada en eu 
inmunidad 
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We must not, however, conceal from ourselves, that in 
this, as m all similar cases, they, by attacking evils 
which the people were resolved to love, increased the 
affection which the evils inspired To seek to change 
opinions by laws is worse than futile It not only 
fails, but it causes a reaction, which leaves the opi- 
nions stronger than ever First alter the opinion, and 
then you may alter tho law As soon as you have con- 
vinced men that superstition is mischievous, you may 
with advantage take active steps agamfct those classes 
who promote superstition and live by it But, how- 
ever pernicious any interest or any great body may be, 
beware of using force against it, unless the progress 
of knowledge has pieviously sapped it at its base, and 
loosened its hold over tlic national mind This has 
always been the eiror of tho most ardent reformers, 
who, m their eagerness to effect their purpose, let the 
political movement outstrip the intellectual one, and, 
thus inverting tho natuial Older, secure misery eitliei 
to themselves or to their descendants They touch tho 
altar, and fire springs forth to consume them Then 
comes another period of superstition and of despotism , 
another daik epocli in the annals of the human race 
And tins happens merely because men will not bide 
their time, but will insist on precipitating the march of 
affairs Thus, for instance, in Fiance and Germany, it 
is the friends of freedom who have strengthened 
tyranny, it is the enemies of superstition who have 
made superstition more permanent In those countries, 
it is still behe\ed that government can regenerate 
society , and therefore, directly they who hold liberal 
opinions get possession of the government, they use 
their power too lavishly, thinking that by doing so, 
they will host secure the end at which they atm In 
England, the same delusion, though less general, is far 
too prevalent , but as, with us, public opinion controls 
politicians, we escape fiom evils which have happened 
abroad, because we will not allow any gover nm ent to 
enact laws which the nation disapproves In Spam, 
however, the habits of tho people were so slavish, and 
their necks had so long been bowed under the yoke, 
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that l hough the government, in the eighteenth century, 
opposed their dearest prejudices, they rarely ventured 
to resist, and they had no legal means of making their 
voice heard But not the less did they feel The 
materials for reaction wero silently accumulating , and 
before that century had passed away the reaction itself 
was manifest As long as Charles III lived, it was 
kept under, and this was owing partly to the fear 
which Ins active and vigorous government inspired, 
and partly to the fact that many of the reforms which 
he introduced were so obviously beneficial as to shed a 
lustre on Ins icign, which all classes could perceive 
Besides the exemption which his policy insured from 
the incessant ravages of pnates, he also succeeded m 
obtaining for Spam the most honourable peace which 
any Spanish government had signed for two centuries , 
thus recalling to the popular mind the brightest and 
most glorious days of Philip II 295 When Charles 
came to the throne, Spam was hardly a third-rate 
power , when he died, she might fairly claim to be a 
hrst-rate one, since slio had for some years negotiated 
on equal terms with France, England, and Austria, 
and had taken a leading part m the councils of Europe 
To this, the personal character of Charles greatly 
contributed , he being respected for Ins honesty, as w ell 
as feared for his vigour 286 Merely as a man, he 
bore high repute, while, as a sovereign, none of his 
contemporaries were m any way equal to him, except 

Coxe {Bourbon Kings of wa Towards the close of his 
Spam , 10 I v p 114) calls the reign, we find a contemporary 
peace of 1783 4 the most honour- obsorvor, who was anything but 
nble and advantageous ever con- prejudiced in his favour, beanng 
uluded by the crown of Spam testimony to 4 the honest and 
since the peace of St Quintin ’ obstinate adherence of his pre- 
Similirly, M Rio {Historia del sent Catholic Majesty to all his 
Remado de Carlos Til , vol m treaties, principles, and engage- 
p 397), ‘Siglos habian pasado menta,’ Letter by an English Offi- 
para Espaua de continuas y por- cer t London, 1788, ml n p 
fiadas contiendas, sm llegar 329 Compare Muriel ( Gohierno 
nunca, desde la famosa jornada del Reg Don Carlos III , Madrid, 
de San Quintm y al alborear el 1839, p 31), ‘Tan conocido lleg6 
reinado de Felipe II , tanglono- a ser Carlos III en los reinos 
samente al reposo’ estranos por la i«ctitud de su 
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Frederick of Prussia, whose vast abilities, were, 
however, tarnished by a base 1 apacity, and by an in- 
cessant desire to overreach his neighbours Charles 
III had nothing of this , but he carefully increased 
the defences of Spam, and, raising her establishments 
to a war-footmg, lie made her more formidable than 
she had been smee the sixteenth century Instead of 
being liable to insult from eveiy petty potentate who 
chose to tnumph over her weakness, the country had 
now the means of resistmg, and if need be, of attack- 
ing Wlnle tho army was greatly impioved m the 
quality of the troops, m their discipline, and m the 
attention paid to their comforts, the navy was nearly 
doubled in number, and more than doubled in effi- 
ciency 2g; And this was done without imposing fresh 
burdens on the people Indeed, the national resources 
were becoming so developed, that, m tho reign of 
Charles III , a large amount of taxation could have 
been easier paid than a small ono under his predeces- 
sors A regularity, hitherto unknown, was introduced 
into the method both of assessing imposts, and of 
collecting them 288 The laws of mortmain were 
relaxed, and steps weie taken towards diminishing the 
rigidity of entails 289 The industry of the country 
was liberated fiom many of the trammels which had 
long been imposed upon it, and the principles of free 
trade were so far recognized, that, m 1765, the old 

caracter, quo en las desavenencias Carlos III , vol iv pp 41-43, 
quo oeurnan entro loa gobiernos, 253 

todos consentian on toraarle por 387 On tho increase of the navy, 
arbitro, v su somotian a sus de- compare Tapia, Civihzacion Es - 
cisiones / and Cabarrus ( Elogxo pafiola, vol it p 127, with 
de Carlos III , Madrid, 1789, Muriel, Gobiemo del Bey Carlos 
4to p xl ), ‘Estn probidad llega III , pp 73, 82 
a ser el resort© politico de la 288 These financial improve 
Europa , todas las cortcs pene- ments were due, in a great 
tradas de respeto a sus virtudes measure, to the Frenchman, 
le buscan por arbitro y mediador ’ Cabarrus See Bio, Histona dei 
Evidence of the great respect Beinado de Carlos III , vol iv 
paid to Charles III by foreign pp 122, 123 
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i&ws respecting com were repealed , its exportation 
was allowed, and also its transit from one part of 
Spam to another, uninterrupted by those absurd pre- 
cautions, which preceding governments had thought it 
advisable to invent 290 

It was also m the reign of Charles III that the 
American Colonies were, for the first time, treated ac- 
cording to the maxims of a wise and liberal policy 
The behaviour of the Spanish government m this 
respect, contrasts most favourably with the conduct 
pui sued at the same time towaids our great Colonies 
by that narrow and incompetent man who then filled 
the English throne Whilo the violence of George I H 
was fomenting lebolhon in the British Colonies, 
Charles HI was busily engaged in conciliating the 
Spanish ones Towaids this end, and with the object 
of giving fair play to the growth of their wealth, he 
did everything which the knowledge and resources of 
that age allowed him to do In 1764, he accomplished, 
what was then considered the great feat of establish- 
ing every month a regular communication with 
America, m ordei that the leforms which ho projected 
might be more easily mttoduced, and the grievances of 
the Colonies attended to 291 In the veiy nevt year, 


Espanola, vol iv pp 06, 07 
*** 4 La providencia mas acer- 
tada para el fomento do nuestia 
agiicultura fu6 sinduda la real 
pragmatic do 11 de juho do 
1765, por la cual ee abolid la 
tasa de los granos, y se permitid 
el libro comercio de ellos ’ Tapia , 
Civthzacion Espanola, vol iv p 
105 See also Dillon's Spam, p 
69, and Townsends Spain , vol 
li p 230 The first step to- 
wards this great refoim was 
taken in 1752 See the edict 
issued m that year, 4 Libertase 
de Derechos el trigo, cebada, 
centeno y maiz quo por mar se 
transporter© de unas provincias 
i otraa de estos domimos ’ This 


document, which is important ior 
the history of political oconomy, 
is printed in the Appendix to 
Campomancs, Education Popular, 
vol li pp. 16, 17, Madrid, 1775 
294 ‘Pronto se establecioron 
los correos mantimos y se comu* 
mcaron con regulandad y fre- 
cuencia no vistas basta entdnees 
la metropoli y las colonias Por 
efecto del lmportante decreto de 
24 de agosto de 1764, salia el 
pnmero de cada mes un paque- 
bot de la Coruna con toda la 
correspondence de las Indias, 
desembarcabala en la Habana, y 
desde dill se distnbuia en balan- 
dras y otros bajeles a proposito 
para pun tear los vientos escaeos, 
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free tiade was conceded to the West Indian Island^ 
whose abundant commodities were now, for the first 
time, allowed to cn culate, to their own benefit, as well 
as to the benefit of their neighbours 292 Into the 
Colonies generally, vast lmpi ovements were introduced, 
many oppressions were 1 amoved, the tyranny of 
officials was checked, and the burdens of the people 
were lightened 293 Finally, m 1778, the principles of 
fice trade having been successfully tried m the 
American Islands, were now extended to the American 
Continent , the ports of Peru and of New Spam weio 
thrown open , and by this means an immense impetus 
was given to the prospenty of those magmluent 
colonies, which natuic intended to be nch, but which 
the meddling folly of man had forced to bo poor 294 
All tins reacted upon the mother country with such 
lapidity, that scarcely was the old system of monopoly 
broken up, when the trade of Spam began to advance, 
and continued to improve, until the exports and 


a Veracruz, Portobelo, Cartagena, 
lslas de Barlov ento y provinces 
dela Pliti, y aqutllos ligeros 
buques volnan a la Habana, de 
donde zarpaba menbualmtnte y 
en dia fijo otro paquebot para la 
Coruna ’ Rio, Hutona del Ra~ 
nado dc Carlos III , voL i p 
452 That part of the plan, 
howe\ er, which aimed at making 
Coruna a rival of Cadiz, appears 
to have been unsuccessful See 
a letter from Coruna, written m 
1774, ip Dairymaids Travel * 
through Spam, London, 1777, 
4 to p 99 

292 See the edicts in Campo- 
manes, Apendice, vol u pp 
87 - 47 , Madrid, 1775 They are 
both dated October 16th, 1765 

291 It was said, with reason, 
by Alaman, ‘ <jue el gobiemo de 
America llego al colmo de su 

f erfeccion en tiempo de Carlos 
II * Rio, Histona del Rrmado 


de Carlos ill , vol iv p 151 
And Humboldt obsoncs (Essai 
Politique sur le Royaume dc la 
Nouielle-F'pagm, Paris, 1811 , 
4to vol i p 102), ‘ C’ebt le roi 
Charles III eurtout qui, par 
dee mesures auesi gages qu’&ier- 
giqneb, ost devenu le bienfaiteur 
des mdig&nos , ll a annuli les 
Encomiendas , il a d^fendu les 
Repartimicntos , par lesquels ks 
corregidors so conbtituoient aibi 
tr uroment les cr6 mcierb, et par 
consequent les maitres du travail 
des natifs, tn les pourvoyant, a 
des pm exag£r£s, de chevaux, de 
mulets et de vetemens ( ropa ) * 

■ iB4 Cabarrus , Ilogio de Carlos 
Til , Madrid, 1789 , p xln , and 
Canga’s note in Martinez de la 
Mata, Dos Discursvs , Madrid, 
1794 , p 31 But these writers 
were not sufficiently familiar 
with political economy, really to 
appreciate this measure. 
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imports had reached a height that even the authors of 
the reform could hardly have expected , it being said 
that the expoit of loieign commodities was tripled, 
that the export of home-produce was multiplied five 
fold, and tho roturns fiom A merica ninefold 295 

Many of the taxes, which bore heavily on the lower 
ranks, were repealed, and the industrious classes, being 
relieved of their pi incipal burdens, it was hoped that 
their condition would speedily impiove 296 And tc 
benefit them still more, such alterations were eflected 
in the adnmustiation of the law, as might enable them 
to receive justice from the public tubunals, when they 
had occasion to complain of then supenois Hitlieito, 
a poor man had not the least chance of succeeding 
against a rich one, but in the reign of Chailes III 
government introduced various regulations, by which 
labouicrs and mechanics could obtain redress, if their 
masters defrauded them of then wages, oi broke tho 
contracts made with them 297 

Not only the labouring classes, but also the hteiaiy 
and scientific classes, were encouraged and protected 
One source of danger, to which they had long been 
exposed, was considerably lessened by the steps which 
Charles took to curtail the power of the Inquisition 
The king, was, moreover, always ready to reward 
them , lie was a man of cultivated tastes, and he de- 


395 1 Earlj in the reign of 
Charles, steps h lcL been takon 
towards tho adoption of more 
liberal principles in the commerce 
with America, but, in tho year 
1778, a complete and radical 
change was introduced The es- 
tablishment of a free trade rapidly 
produced the most beneficial con- 
sequences The export of foreign 
goods was tiipied, of home-pio- 
duce quintupled , and the returns 
from America augmented in the 
astonishing proportion of nine to 
one The product of the customs 
increased with equal rapidity f 


Clarke Examination of the In- 
ternal State of Spam, London, 

1818, p 72 

iyo Coxd 9 Bourbon Kings oj 
vol v £p ID 7, 317, 318 
m See IloridA Blanca’s state- 
ment in Coxe's Bourbon King* oj 
Spam , vol v p 331 , ‘ to facili- 
tate to artisans and journeymen 
the scanty payment of their 
labours, in spite of the privileges 
and interest of the powerful.’ 

29S Bio, Hutona del Remade 
de Carlos Hi, voL iv pp 317, 
318, and elsewhere 
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lighted m being thought the patron of learning 
Soon after his accession, he issued an order, exempting 
from military service all prrntei s, and all persons imme- 
diately connected with printing, such as casters of 
typo, and the like 299 He, also, as far as he was able, 
infused new life mto tho old universities, and did all 
that was possible towards restoring their discipline and 
reputation 300 He founded schools, endowed colleges, 
rewarded professors, and granted pensions In these 
matters his munificence seemed inexhaustible, and is of 
itself sufficient to account for tho veneration with which 
literary Spaniards regard his memoiy They have 
reason to regret that, instead of living now, they had 
not lived when he was king In his reign, it was 
supposed that then interests must be identical with the 
interests of knowledge , and these last were rated so 
highly, that, m 1771, it was laid down as a settled 
principle of government, that of all the branches of 
public policy, the care of education is the most impor- 
tant 301 

But this is not all It is no exaggeration to say, that 
m tho reign of Charles III , the face of Spam underwent 
greater changes than it had done during the hundred 
and fifty yeai s which had elapsed since the final expul- 
sion of the Mohammedans At his accession, m 1759, 
tho wise and pacific pokey of his predecessor, Ferdinand 
V I , had enabled that pnnee not only to pay many of 
the debts owed by the crown, but also to accumulate and 


* w 4 “ Desde mi feliz ad\tm- 
miento al trono” (dyo el Rey en 
la ordenanza de reemplazoa) “ ha 
merecido mi Real proteccion el 
arte de la nnprenta, y, para que 
pueda arrai^arse sblidamente eu 
estos reinos, vengo en declarar la 
exeneion del sorteo y semcio 
militar, no solo a los impresores, 
sino tambien a los fundidores 
que se empleeu de continuo en 
<\ste ejerucio, y a los abridores de 
punzonts y matrices ” ’ j ?io, 
Ststona del Re in ado de Carlos 


III , vol m p 213 

800 On the steps taken to reform 
the universities between 1768 
and 1774, see Rio, Histona del 
Reinado de Carlos III \ vol iil 
pp 185-210 Compare vok iv 
pp 296-299 

m * La educacion de la ju- 
ventud por los maestros de pn- 
meras let ran os uno y aun el mas 
principal ramo de la policia y 
buen gobierno del Estado ’ Real 
Provision de 11 de julio de 1771, 
printed in Rio, voL ill. p 182 
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leave behind him a considerable treasure 802 Of this 
Charles availed himself, to begin those works of public 
splendour, which, more than any other part of his ad- 
ministration, was sure to strike the senses, and to give 
popularity to his reign And when, by the increase of 
wealth, rather than by the imposition of fresh burdens, 
still largei resources wore placed at his command, he 
devoted a considerable part of them to completing his 
designs He so beau tided Madrid, that foi ty years after 
his death, it was stated, that, as it then stood, all its 
magnificence was owing to lnm Tho public buildings 
and tho public gardens, the beautiful walks round tho 
capital, its noble gates, its institutions, and the very 
roads leading from it to tho adjacent country, are all 
the work of (Jhai les III , and are among the most con- 
spicuous ti opines which attest his genius and the sump- 
tuousness of his taste 303 

In other parts of tho country, roads weie laid down, 
and canals wore dug, with the view of increasing trade 
by opening up communications through tracts previously 
impassable At the accession of Charles III , the whole 


fW M Lafuenta, who has justly 
praised the love of peace dis- 
played by Ferdinand VI ( Hi&to - 
na de Espana, vol i p 202, vol 
xix pp 286, 378), adds (vol 
xjx p 384), ‘De modo que con 
razon se admira, y es el testimo- 
ny mas honroso de la buena 
admini straw on econ6mica de este 
reinado, que al monr este buen 
monarca dejara, no diremos nos- 
otros repletas y apuntaladas las 
areas publicas, como hiperbdlica- 
mente suele decirse, pero si con 
el considerable sobrante de tres- 
cientos millones de reales, deB- 
pues de cubiertas todas las 
atenciones del Estado fen6meno 
que puede decirse so veia por 
prim era vez en Espana, y Tesul- 
tado satisfactory, que aun su- 
puesta una buena admimstracion, 
solo pudo obtenerse a favcvr de su 
VOL, II 


prudento politica de neutrahdad 
y de paz ’ 

303 ‘ But it is to Charles III 
that Madrid owes all its present 
magnificence Under his care, 
the royal palace was finished, the 
noble gates of Alcala and San 
Vincente were raised , the cus- 
tom-house, the post-office, the 
museum, and royal printing- 
office, were constructed , the aca- 
demy of the three noble arts 
improved , the cabinet of natural 
history, the botanic garden, the 
national bank of San Carlos, and 
many gratuitous schools esta- 
blished , while convenient roads 
leading from tha city, and de- 
lightful walks planted within and 
without it, and adorned by Btatues 
and fountains, combine to an- 
nounce the solicitude of this 
paternal king ’ Spam by an 


0 0 
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of the Sierra Morena was unoccupied, except by wild 
beasts and banditti, who took refuge there 304 No peace- 
ful traveller would venture into such a place , and com- 
merce was thus excluded from what nature had marked 
as one of the greatest highways m Spam, standing 
as it does between the basins of the Guadiana and 
Guadalquivir, and in the direct course between the 
ports on the Mediterranean and those on the Atlantic 
The active government of Charles III determined to 
remedy this evil , but the Spanish peoplo not having 
the energy to do what was required, six thousand Dutch 
and Flemish were, m 1767, invited to settle in the 
Sierra Morena On tlioir arrival, lands were allotted to 
them, i oads were cut through the whole of the district, 
villages were built , and that which had just been an 
impervious desert, was suddenly turned into a smiling 
Mid fruitful territory 30fi 

Nearly all over Spam, the roads were repaired , a 
fund having been, so early as 1760, specially set apart 
for that purpose 306 Many new works were begun , 

American , London, 1831, vol l las Navas * Rio, Hietorxa del 
p 206, see also p 297 Remadode Carlos III ol in p 

804 The following passage de- 9 On the condition of the 
scribes its state so late as the Sierra Morena a hundred years 
year 1766 ‘ Por temor 6 por before this, see Roisel, Journal du 

conmvencia de los venteros, Voyage d'Espagne , Paris, 1669, 
dentro de bus casaa concertaban 4to pp 62, 296 , where it is 
frecuentemente los ladrones bus termed 1 le lieu le plus desert, et 
robos, y los ejocutaban a man- ou ll n’y a que quelques ventas 
salva, ocultandose en guandas de sauB villages ’ 
quo ahuyentaban a las fieras m Rvo, Histona del Remade 
Acaso a muy largas distancias se de Carlos III, vol m pp 9-11, 
descubrian entre contados case- 35 By 1771, * sin auxilio de la 
rios algunos pastores como los Real hacienda pudieron mante- 
que alii hizo encontrar el llustre nerse al fin los colonos ’ p 42 
manco de Lepanto al mgemoso See also vol iv pp 114, 115 
hidalgo de la Mancha Parte de On the subsequent mstoiy of this 
la Sierra estuvo poblada en settlement, see Inghs' Spam, vol. 
tiempo de moros, actualmente n pp 29-31, London, 1831 
ya no habia mas que espesos ‘En 1760 se destind por 

matorrales hasta en torno de la pnmera voz un fondo especial 
ermita de Santa Elena, donde para la construccion de caminos 
resonaron canticos de gracias al Tapia, Civdizacum Espancla^ 
Cielo por el maguifico tnunfode vo£ iv p 123 
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and suck improvements were introduced, while at the 
same time, such vigilance was employed to prevent 
peculation on the part of officials, that m a very few 
years the cost of making public highways was reduced 
to less than half of wliat it used to be 337 Of the undei- 
takings which were brought to a successful issue, the 
most important were, a road now fiist constructed from 
Malaga to Antcquera, 308 and another from Aquilas to 
Lorca 309 In this way, moans of intercourse were sup- 
plied between the Mediterranean and the interior of 
Andalusia and of Mercia While these communications 
were established in the south and south-east of Spam, 
otheis were opened up in the north and north-west In 
1769, a road was begun between Bilbao and Osma, 3,0 
and soon after, one was completed between Galicia and 
Asfcorga 311 These and similar works wore so skilfully 
executed, that the Spanish highways, formerly among 
the worst m Europe, were now classed among the best 
Indeed, a competent, and by no means over-friendly, 
judge gives it as his opinion, that at the death of Charles 


S0T Indeed, M Rio says, that 
the expense was reduced by two- 
thirds, and, m some parts, by 
three-fourths ‘Antes se regu- 
Iaba en un millou de reales la 
construccion de cada legua , ahora 
solo ascendia a la tercora 6 cuarta 
parte de esta suma ’ Rio, His * 
tona del Rem ado de Carlos III, 
vol iv p 117 

808 A note m Bowles , Historic 
Natural de Espana, Madrid, 
1789, 4to p 168, terms this 4 un 
camino almeado y sdhdo ' In 
CooKs Spam , London, 1834, vol 
l p 209, it is called * a magnifi- 
cent road ' 

209 4 Para dar salida a los 
frutos, que regaban los pantanos 
de Lorca, ejecutose una bien 
trazada via al puerto de las 
Agnilas ' Rio, Historic del 
Remade de Carlos HI , vol iv 
o < 


pp 116, 110 

J)p In 1769, Baretti writes, in 
great surprise, * the Biscayans 
are actually making a noble road, 
which is to go from Bilbao to 
Osma ’ Bartttis Journey through 
England , Portugal , Spam, and 
France , London, 1770, vol iv p 
311 

8,1 * Otras diferentes carre- 
teraa, construidas de nue\o o 
rehabilitadas, multiplicaron las 
comumcaciones durante los 
cueve pnmeros anos de estar a 
cargo de Flondablanca la super- 
intendence general de caminos, 
hacnSndose de facil y c6modo 
transito puntos escabrosos como 
el del Puerto de la Cadena y los 
que median entre Astorga y 
Galicia, y Malaga y Antequera ’ 
Rio , Historic del Remado dt 
Carlos III , \ol iv p 116 
2 
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III better roads wore to be found in Spain than in any 
other country 312 

In the interior, rivers wore made navigable, and 
canals wore foi med to connect them with each other 
The Ebro runs through the heart of Aragon and part 
of Old Castile, and is available foi pui poses of tiaflic as 
high up as Logrono, and from thence down to Tudcla 
But between Tudela and Saragossa, the navigation is 
interrupted by its gi cat speed, and by the locks in its 
bed Consequently, Navane is clepnved of its natural 
communication with the Mediterranean In the enter- 
prising loign ot Chailes V, an attempt was made to 
remedy this e\il , hut the plan failed, was laid aside, 
and was lorgotten, until it was lcvivcd, more than two 
hundred yeais latei, by Cliailcs III Under his auspices, 
the great canal of Aragon was projected, with the mag- 
nificent idea of uniting the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic This, however, was ono of many instances m 
which the government of Spam was too far m advance 
of Spam itself, and it was necessary to abandon a 
schemo, to which the resources of the country were un- 
equal But what was really effected, was of immense 
value A canal was actually carried to Saragossa, and 
thewateis of the Ebio were made avail ablo not only 
for transport, but also for irrigating the soil Tho 
means of a safe and profitable trade were now supplied 
even to the western extremity of Aragon The old land, 
becoming more pioductive, rose m value, and new land 
was brought under tho plough Ei orn this, other parts 
of Spam also benefited Castile, foi example, had m 
seasons of scarcity always depended for supplies on 
Aragon, though that province could, under tho former 
system, only produce enough for its own consumption. 
But by this great canal, to which, about tho same time, 

wf ‘Tho reigns of Ferdinand present time in Spam several 
tho Sixth and Charles the Third superb roads, such as may ne 
produced the most beneficial with the finest in Europe , m- 
changes in this important branch deed, they have been made with 
of political economy New roads superior judgment, and upon a 
were opened, which were care- grander seal ’ Lahore’ i Spam, 
fully levelled, and constructed edit London, 1809, vol iv p 427 
with solidity There are at the 
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that of Tauste was also added , 313 the soil of Aragon be- 
came far more productive than it had ever yet been , and 
the nch plains of the Ebro yielded so abundantly, that 
they were able to supply wheat and other food to the 
Castihans, as well as to the Aragonese 314 

The government of Charles III , moreovei , con- 
structed a canal between Amposta and Alfaques , 316 
which irn gated the southern extremity of Catalonia, 
and brought into cultivation a largo district, which, 
from the constant lack of ram, had hitherto been 
untillod Another and still greater enterprise belonging 
to the same leign, was an attempt, only partly successful, 
to establish a water- communication between the capital 
and the Atlantic, by running a canal from Madrid to 
Toledo, whence the Tagus would have conveyed goods 
to Lisbon, and all the trade of the west would have 
been opened up 316 But this and many other noble 
projects were nipped in the bud by the death ot Chailes 
III, with whom eveiy thing vanished When he 
passed away, the country relapsed into its former inac- 
tivity, and it was clearly seen that those great works 
were not national, but political , m other words that 
they were due morely to individuals, whoso most 
strenuous exettions always come to naught, if they 
are opposed by the operation of those goneral causes, 


8,3 Coxes Bourbon Kings of 
Spam , vol v p 287 
311 Ibid vol v pp 198, 199, 
286, 287 Townsends Spam , 
vol l pp 212-215 Labordds 
Spain, vol n p 271 This canal, 
which was intended to establish 
a free communic ition between 
the B 17 of Biscay and the Medi- 
terranean, is slightly noticed in 
Macpherson' 3 Annals oj Com- 
merce , vol iv pp 95, 96 a 
learned and valuable work, but 
very imperfect as regards Spain, 
The economical value of this 
great enterprise, and the extent 
to which it succeeded, are seri- 
ously under-estimated m Fords 


Spam, p 687 , a book which, 
notwithstanding the praise that 
has been conferred upon it, is 
carelessly composed, and is sure 
to mislead readers who have not 
the means of comparing it with 
other authorities M Bio’s 
History of Charles III contains 
some interesting information on 
the subject, but, unfortunately, 
I omitted to mark the passages 

114 Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spain , vol v pp 288, 289, on 
the authority of Florida Blanca 
himself 

414 Coxe's Bourbon Kings of 
Spam, vol v p 199 Townsends 
Spam, \ol 1 p 804 
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which are often nndiscerned, but to which even the 
strongest of ua, do, in our own despite, pay implicit 
obedience 

Still for a timo much was done , and Charles, reason- 
ing accoidmg to the ordinary maxims of politicians, 
might well mdulge the hope, that what he had effected 
would permanently change the destiny of Spam For 
these and other works which he not only planned but 
executed , 317 wore not paid for, as is too often the case, 
by taxes which oppressed the people, and trammelled 
their industry At his side, and constantly advismg 
him, there were men who really aimed at the public 
good, and who never would have committed so fatal an 
error Under his rule the wealth of the country greatly 
increased, and the comforts of the lower classes, instead 
of being abridged, were multiplied The imposts were 
more fairly assessed than thoy had ever been before 
Taxes, which, in the seventeenth century, all the power 
of the executive could not wring from the people, were 
now regularly paid, and, owing to the development of 
the national resources, thoy became at once more pro- 

,1T See Florida Blanca’s state- vated lands, producing every 
mont in Coxe'* Bourbon King s species of grain and fruits, 
of Spam, vol v p 289 * In which border the road, and 

many other parts similar works banish the danger of robbers 
have been promoted, for canals and banditti * See also Munel, 
of irrigation, and for encouraging Gobterno del Bey Bon Carlos III , 
agriculture and traffic The p 5 1 Habiendo sido el remado 

c mals of Manzanares and Guad- de Carlos III una sene continua 
arrima are continued by means de mejoras en todos ramos , ’ and 
of the national bank, which has the striking picture (p 15), 
appropriated one-half of the pro- * Agncultura, artes mecamcas, 
tits derived from the export of comercio, ensefianza, milicia, 
silver to this end’ ‘The n ivegacion, ciencias, letras, legts- 

town of Almuridiel, formed in lacion, en una palabra, todo 
the middle of the campo nuevo cuinto puede influir en la pros- 
of Andalusia, for the rugged nondad del Estado, todo llamd 
pass of Bespena Perros, is la atencion de los mimstros, y 
another example of agriculture en todo hicieron las mejoras que 
for the neighbouring places , permitian las circunstancias * 
since, instead of woods and On the improv ements m internal 
frightful deserts, we have seen communications, see the saim 
in a tew years public buildings, valuable work, pp 187-192 
houses, plantations, and culti- 
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ductrve and less onerous. In the management of the 
public finances, an economy was practised, the first 
example of which had been set in the preceding reign, 
when the cautious and pacific policy of Ferdinand VI 
laid a foundation for many of the improvements just 
narrated Ferdinand bequeathed to Charles m a 
treasure which he had not extorted, but saved Among 
the reforms which ho introduced, and which an unwil- 
lingness to accumulate details has compelled me to 
omit, there is one very important, and also very cha- 
racteristic of his policy Before his reign, Spam had 
annually been drained of an immense amount of money, 
on account of the right which the Pope claimed of 
presen tmg to certain nch benefices, and of receiving 
part of their produce , probably as a recompense for the 
trouble be had taken Of this duty the Pope was 
relieved by Ferdinand VI , who secured to tho Spanish 
crown the right of confeirmg such prefeiment, and 
thus saved to the country those enormous sums on 
which the Roman Court had been wont to revel 3 lg 
This was just tho sort of measure which would be 
bailed with delight by Charles III , as harmonizing 
with his own views , and wo accordingly find, that, in 
his reign, it was not only acted upon, but extended still 
further For, perceiving that, m spite of his efforts, 
the feeling of tho Spaniards on these matters was so 
strong as to impel them to make offerings to him whom 
they venerated as the Head of the Church, the long 


* 18 Respecting this step, which 
was effected m 1754, see Tapia , 
Civihzacion Espanola, Madrid, 
1840, vol iv pp 81,82 ‘Fu6 
este tratado utilisimo para la 
Espana, pnes por 61 se liberto 
del pago de enormes sumas que 
hasta entonces habian pasado a 
los e eta do 8 pontificos En el 
informe can6mco-legal eacnto a 
virtud de real 6rden en 1746 por 
el fiscal de la camara de Castilla 
Don Bias de Jover, se decia , 
que segun el testiraonio del lus- 


ter lador Cabrera, en el espacio 
de 30 anos el solo religion de las 
coadjutonas y dispensas habia 
hecho pasar a Roma de la corona 
de Castilla millon y medio de 
ducados romanos Y afiade el 
mismo Jover que a pnncipios del 
siglo xvm subia aun esta con- 
tnbucion cada ano en todos los 
estadosde la monarquia espanola 
a 500,000 escudos romanos, que 
era un tcrcio poco mas 6 menos 
de lo que Roma percibvz de toda 
la ansttandacL* 
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determined to exercise control over even these volun- 
tary gifts To accomplish this end, various devices 
were suggested , and at length ono was hit upon, 
which was thought sure to be effectual A royal order 
was issued, directing that no person should send money 
to Romo, but that if he had occasion to make remit- 
tances there, they should pass not through the ordinary 
channels, but through the ambassadors, ministers, or 
other agents of the Spanish crown ald 

If we now review the transactions which I hai e nar- 
rated, and consider them as a whole, extendmgfrom 
the accession of Philip V to the death of Charles III , 
over a period of nearly ninety yeais, we shall be struck 
with wonder at their unity, at the regularity oi them 
march, and at their apparent success Looking at their 
merely m a political point of view, it may be doubted if 
such vast and uninterrupted pi ogress has ever been seen 
m any country either befoio or since For three 
generations, there was no pause on the pait of the 
government , not one reaction, not one sign of halting 
Improvement upon lmpi ovement, and reform upon 
reform, followed each othei in swift succession The 
pow'or of the Church, which has always been the 
crying evil of Spam, and which hitherto none of the 
boldest politicians bad dared to touch, was restricted m 
every possible way, by a series of statesmen, from Oiry 
to Florida Blanca, whose efforts were latteily, and for 
nearly thnty years, zealously aided by Charles III , the 
ablest monaich who has sat on the throne since the 
death of Philip II Even the Inquisition was taught 
to tremble, and made to loosen its hold over its victims 
The burning of heretics was stopped Torturo was 
disused Prosecutions for heresy wero discouraged 
Instead of punishing men for imaginary offences, a 
disposition was shown to attend to their leal interests, 
to alleviate their burdens, to increase their comforts, 
and to check the tyranny of those who were set over 
them Attempts were made to restrain the cupidity of 


See Appendix I to Coxds Bourbon 
p S3*. 


Kings qf Spain , vol 
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the clergy, and prevent them from preying at will upon 
the national wealth With this view, the laws of 
mortmain were levised, and various measures taken to 
interpose obstacles m the way of persons who desired 
to waste their property by bequeathing it for ecclesi- 
astical purposes In this, as m other matters, the true 
interests of society were pi eferred to the fictitious ones 
To raise the secular classes above the spiritual, to 
discountenance the exclusive attention hitherto paid to 
questions respecting which nothing is known, and 
which it is impossible to solve , to do this, and, m the 
place of such barren speculations, to substitute a taste 
for science, or for hteiatme, became the object of the 
Spanish government for the first time since Spain had 
possessed a government at all As pait of the same 
scheme, the Jesuits were expelled, the nght of sanctuaiy 
was infringed, and the whole hierarchy, from the 
highest bishop down to the lowest monk, were taught 
to fear the law, to curb their passions, and to restrain 
the insolence with which they had formerly treated 
every lank except their own These would have been 
gi eat deeds m any country , in such a country as Spam, 
they were marvellous Of them I have given an 
abridged, and therefore an imperfect, account, but still 
sufficient to show how the government laboured to 
dimmish superstition, to check bigotry, to stimulate 
intellect, to promote industry, and to rouse the people 
from their death- like slumber I have omitted many 
measures of considerable interest, and which tended m 
the same direction , because, here, as elsewhere, I seek 
to confine myself to those salient points which most 
distinctly mark the general movement Whoever will 
minutely study the history of Spam during this period, 
will find additional proof of the skill and vigour of 
those who were at the head of affairs, and who devoted 
their best energies to regeneratmg the country which 
they ruled But, for these special studies, special men 
are required , and I shall bo satisfied, if I have firmly 
grasped the great march and outline of the whole It 
is enough for my purpose, if I have substantiated the 
general proposition, and have convinced the reader of 
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the clearness with which the statesmen of Spain 
discerned the evils under which their country was 
groaning, and of the zeal with which they set themselves 
to remedy the mischief, and to resuscitate the fortunes 
of what had once not only been the chief of European 
monarchies, but had borne sway over the most splendid 
and extensive territory that had been united under a 
single rule since the fall of the Roman Empire 

They who believe that a government can civilize a 
nation, and that legislators are the cause of social pro- 
gress, will naturally expect that Spain reaped permanent 
benefit from those liberal maxims, which now, for the 
first time, were put into execution The fact, however, 
is, that such a policy, wise as it appeared, was of no 
avail, simply because it ran counter to the whole tram 
of preceding circumstances It was opposed to the 
habits of the national mind, and was introduced into a 
state of society not yet ripe for it No reform can 
produce real good, unless it is the work of public 
opinion, and unless the people themselves take the 
initiative In Spam, during the eighteenth century, 
foreign influence, and the complications of foreign 
politics, bestowed enlightened ruleis upon an unen- 
lightened country 3S0 The consequence was, that, for a 
time, gieat things weio done Evils were removed, 
grievances weio rediessed, many important improve- 
ments weie introduced, and a spmt of toleration was 
exhibited, such as had never before been seen m that 
pnest-ndden and superstitious land But the mind of 
Spam was untouched While the surface, and as it 
were the symptoms, of affairs were ameliorated, affairs 
themselves remained unchanged Below that surface, 


**• It is important to observe, 
that the Cortes, where alone the 
voice of the people had a chance 
of being heard, was assembled 
bnt three times during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and 
then merely for the sake of form 
‘ Les Cortes ne ee rdumrent que 
trois fois pendant le cbx-huiti&me 


simile, et plut6t encore comma 
dee solenmtis formulaires pour 
la prestation du serment aux 
princes hintiers do la couronne, 
qne comme itant nicessaires pour 
de nouvelles lois et des contribu- 
tions * Se-mpere, Histoire det 
Corth cCEspagne , Bordeaux, 
1816, p 270 
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and fax out of reach of any political leniedy, large 
general causes were at work, which had been operating 
for many centuries, and which were sure, sooner or 
later, to force politicians to retrace their steps, and 
compel them to inaugurate a policy which would 
suit the traditions of the countiy, and harmonize with 
the circumstances under which those traditions had 
been formed 

At length the reaction came In 1788, Charles III 
died , and was succeeded by Charles IV , a king of the 
truo Spanish breed, devout, orthodox, and ignorant 321 
It was now seen how insecure every thing was, and how 
little reliance can be placed on reforms, which, instead 
of being suggested by the people, are bestowed on them 
by the political classes Charles IV , though a weak 
and contemptible prince, 322 was so suppoited m his 
general views by the feelings of the Spanish nation, 
that, m less than five years, ho was able completely to 
reverse that liberal policy which it had taken three 
generations of statesmen to budd up In less than fave 
years everything was changed The powei of the 
Church was restored , the slightest approach towards 
free discussion was forbidden , old and arbitrary pi m- 
ciples, which had not been heard of since the seventeenth 
century, were revived, the priests re-assumed their 
former importance , literary men wei e intimidated, and 
literature was discouraged , while the Inquisition sud- 
denly starting up afresh, displayed an energy, which 
caused its enemies to tremble, and proved that all the 
attempts which had been made to weaken it, had been 
unable to impair its vigour, or to daunt its ancient 
spirit 

Ul By combining these three Botrab, Barcelona, 1857, p 80 
qualities, he has deserved and Even in Alison' a History q/ 

received the cordial approbation Europe, where men of his cha- 
of the present Bishop of Barco- racter are usually made much of, 
Iona, who, in his recent work on he is treated with moderate dis- 
the Spanish Church, styles him dam ‘ Charles IV was not 
* un monarca tan piadoso ' Ob- destitute of good qualities, but 
servactones sobre El Presente y he was a weak, incapable pnnee * 
El Porvenir de la Iglesia en Vol vm p 382, Edinburgh, 1849 
Esparia, per Domingo Costa y 
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The ministers of Charles III , and the authors of 
those great reforms which signalnsod his reign, were 
dismissed, to make way for other advisers, better suited 
to this new state of things Charles IV loved the 
Church too well to tolerate the presence of enlightened 
statesmen Aranda and Florida Blanca were both re- 
moved from office, and both were placed m confine- 
ment 323 Jovellanos was banished from court, and 
Caban us was thrown into prison 324 For, now, woik 
had to be done, to which these emment men would not 
put their hands A policy which had been followed 
with undeviating consistency for nearly ninety years, 
was about to be l esemded, in order that the old empire 
of the seventeenth century, which was the empire of 
ignorance, of tyranny, and of superstition, might be 
resuscitated, and, if possible, restored to its pustino 
vigour 

Once more was Spain covered with darkness , once 
more did the shadows of mght overtake that wi etched 
land The worst forms of oppression, says a distinguished 
wntci , seemed to be Bottling on the country with a new 
and portentous weight 323 At the same time, and mdeod 
as a natural part of the scheme, every investigation 
likely to stimulate the mmd, was prohibited, and an 
ordci was actually sent to all the umvci sities, forbidding 
the study of moral philosophy, the minister, who issued 
the Older, justly observing, that the king did not want 
to have philosophers 330 There was, howevei, little fear 

*** Sempere, Monarchic Espag 524 ‘ Id all its worst forms, 
nole, vol li p 167 I need therefore, oppression, civil, po* 
hardly say, that not the slightest htical, and religious, appeared 
credit is to be attached to the to be settling down, with a new 
account gnen in Godoy’s Me- and portentous weight, on the 
rnoirs E\ ery one tolerably whole country * Tickno^s His- 
acquamted with Spanish history, tory of Spanish Literature , \oL 
will see that his book is an at- m p 318 
tempt to raise his own reputation, S2a ‘ Caballero, fearing the pro- 
by defaming the character of giess of all learning, which 
some of the ablest and most high- might disturb the peace of the 
minded of hi ^ contemporaries Court, Bent, not long since, a ur- 

* 4 Ticknor' 8 Hiotory of Spanish cular order to the universities, 
Literature^ ol m pp 277,278 forbidding the study of morai 
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of Spain pi oducmg anything so dangerous The nation 
not daring, and, what was still worse, not wishing, 
to resist, gave wa), and let the k mg do as he liked 
Within a very few years, he neutralized the most valu- 
able reforms which his predecessors had introduced 
Having discaidcd the able adviseis of his father, he 
conferred the highest posts upon men as narrow and 
incompetent as himself, he reduced the country to the 
verge of bankruptcy , and, according to the remark of 
a Spanish historian, ho exhausted all the resources of 
the state 397 

Such was the condition of Spam, late in the eigh- 
teenth century Tho French invasion quickly followed, 
and that unhappy country underwent eveiy form of 
calamity and of degradation Herein, however, lies a dif- 
ference Calamities may be inflicted by others , but no 
people can bo degraded except by their own acts The 
foreign spoilor works mischief, lie cannot cause shame 
With nations, as with individuals, none are dishonoured 
if they are ti ue to themselves Spam, during the pre- 
sent century, has been plundered and oppressed, and 
the opprobnum lights on the robbers, not on the robbed. 
She lias been overrun by a brutal and licentious soldiery 4 
her fields laid waste, her towns sacked, her villages 
burned It is to the criminal, lather than to the vic- 
tim, that the ignominy of these acts must belong And, 
even m a material point of view, such losses are sure to 
be retrieved, if the people who incur them aro inured to 
those habits of self-government, and to that feeling of 
self-reliance, which arc the spring and the source of all 
real greatness With the aid of these, eveiy damage 
may be repaned, and every evil remedied Without 
them, the slightest blow may be fatal In Spam, they 
are unknown , and it seems impossible to establish 
them In that country, men have so long been aocus- 

philosophy u His Majesty it 127 * Le gouvernement de 
was said in the order, “ was not Charles IV avait epuis6 toutes lea 
in want of philosophers, but of resources de l’JStat ’ Sempere , 
good and obedient subjects'” Histmre dee Cortis dCKspagne, 
Doblado’s Letters from Spain, p 323 
p W 
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tomed to pay implicit deference to the Crown and the 
Church, that loyalty and superstition have usurped the 
place of those nobler emotions, to which all freedom is 
owing, and in the absence of which, the true idea of 
independence can never bo attained 

More than once, indeed, during the nineteenth cen 
tnry, a spirit has appeared, from which better things 
might have been augured In 1812, in 1820, and m 
1836, a few ardent and enthusiastic reformers attempted 
to secure liberty to the Spanish people, by endowing 
Spam with a free constitution They succeeded for a 
moment, and that was all The foims of constitutional 
government they could bestow , but they could not find 
the traditions and the habitfi, by which the forms are 
worked They mimicked the voice of libei ty , they 
copied her institutions, they aped her very gestures 
And what then ? At the first stroke of adverse fortune, 
their idol fell to pieces Then constitutions were broken 
up, their assemblies dissolved, their enactments rescinded 
The inevitable reaction quickly followed After each 
disturbance, the hands of the government were strength- 
ened, the principles of despotism were confirmed, and 
the Spanish liberals were taught to rue the day, m which 
they vainly endeavoured to impart freedom to their 
unhappy and ill-starred country 318 

328 In Spain, the voice of the King passed, the multitude, ex 
people has alwa\ s been opposed cited by the friars and clergy, 
to the liberal pirty, as many overturned the constitutional 
writers have observed, without stone, and uttered the most atro- 
being aware of the reason Mr cious insults against the Consti- 
"Walton ( Revolutions of Spain , tution, the Cortes, and the Libe- 
London, 1837, vol l pp 322, rals ' Compare Sempcrc, Histoirc 
323) says of the Cortes, ‘Public cUs Cortbs, p 335, and Bacon's 
indignation hurled them from Sue Years t/i Biscay , p 40 In- 
their seats in 1814 , and in 1823 deed, a ver^ intelligent writer on 
they were overpowered, not by Spanish affairs in 1855, asserts, 
the arms of France, but by the with, I believe, perfect truth, 
displeasure of their own country- that Spain is ‘un pays oh les 
men/ &c. See also p 290 , and populations sont toiyours a coup 
Quin's Memoirs of Ferdinand the stir moms liberates que les gou- 
Seventh, London, 1824, p 121, vernernens Annumre des Deux 
where it is mentioned, that ‘in Mondes> 1854, 1855, Pans, 1855, 
all the towns through which the p 266 
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What makes these failures the more worthy cf ob- 
servation is, that the Spaniards did possess, at a very 
early period, municipal privileges and franchises, Bimilar 
to those which we had in England, and to winch our 
greatness is often ascribed But such institutions, though 
they preserve freedom, can never create it Spain had 
the form of liberty without its spirit ; hence the form, 
promising as it was, soon died away In England, the 
spirit preceded the form, and therefore the form was 
durable Thus it is, that though the Spam aids could 
boast of free institutions a century before ourselves, 
they were unable to retain them, simply because they 
had the institutions and nothing more We had no 
popular representation till 12 64 , 329 but in Castile they 
had it in 1169, 330 and in Aragon in 1133 331 So, too, 
while the earliest charter was granted to an English 
town in the twelfth century, 332 we find, in Spam, a 
charter conferred on Leon as early as 1020 , and m the 
course of the eleventh century the enfranchisement of 
towns was as secure as laws could make it 333 

The fact, however, is, that m Spain these institutions, 
instead of growing out of the wants of the people 
originated m a stroke of policy on the part of their 
rulers They were conceded to the citizens, rather 
than desired by them For, durmg the war with the 
Mohammedans, tho Christian kings of Spain, as they 
advanced southwards, were naturally anxious to induce 
their subjects to settle in the frontier towns, where they 
might face and repel tho enemy With tins object they 
gi anted charters to tho towns, and privileges to the 
inhabitants 334 And as the Mohammedans were gra- 
dually beaten back from tho Asturias to Granada, the 
frontiers changed, and the franchises were extended to 

810 Buckle'* History of Civthr 163-157, which must be com- 
nation, vol n p 117 pared with Hallam's Supple 

880 Prescott's History of Ferdi- mental Notes, London, 1848, pp 
dmand and Isabella , yoI l. p 323-327 
xlvm Ibid vol l p 373 Pres- 

8,1 Ibid vol i p xevi cotfs Ferdinand and Isabella, 

*** Holland s Middle Ages, ninth vol i pp xlv xlvi 
edition, London, 1846, vol u pp 8,4 1 Ce fut alora que lee sue- 
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the new conquests, m order that what was the post of 
danger, might also be the place of reward But, mean- 
while, those general causes, winch I have indicated, 
were predetermining the nation to habits of loyalty and 
of superstition, which grow to a height fatal to the 
spiut ot liber ty That being the case the institutions 
were of no avail They took no root , and as they weie 
originated by one political combination, they were de- 
stroyed by another Before the close of the fourteenth 
eentuiy, the Spatnaids were so firmly seated in the ter- 
ntoncs they had lately acquired that there was little 
danger of then being again expelled 335 while, on the 
otliei hand, theic was no immediate prospect oi then 
being able to push their conquests further, and drive 
the Mohammedans from the strongholds ot Gianada 
The circumstances, theicfore, which gave use to the 
municipal privileges had changed , and as soon as this 
was apparent, the privileges began to perish Being 
unsuited to the habits of the people, they were sure to 
fall, on the first opportunity 336 Late in the fourteenth 
century, their decline was perceptible , by the close oi 
the fifteen tli contuiy, they weie almost extinct , and 


cesseurs de Pelage desetndirent 
do lours montagnes dins ies 
pUinos, de leurs forferesses per- 
ches eur des rocs inaccessiblea 
dans lea villes populeuses, le long 
des fleuves, dans de fertdes val- 
ines ©t sur Us cotes de la mer, 
co fut alors qne la ville d’Astor- 
gue ronnt du pouvoir des Arabes 
a celui dt s Asturiens ©t chass i 
touts la partie musulmane de ces 
habitants , ce fut alors, enfin, qne 
commenc&rent en Espagne ces 
concessions de franchises mum- 
cipaleg par leaquelles leg rois et 
les seigneurs chr&iens cherchi- 
rent a attircr des populations 
chr&iennes dans les heux d’ofi 
ils avaient chaaso les Musulmans ’ 
Faunel, Hutoire de la Gaule Me - 
dtonale, Pane, 1836, vol in p 


215 See also Sony oc?e, Monarckie 
Espagnole, vol u pp 256, 257 
835 On the increasing confi- 
dence of the Spaniards in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
see an interesting passage in 
Mar\ana t Hi storm dc Eepana^ 
vol iv pp 172, 173 

3Stt The deputies of the towns 
did, in fact, eventually overthrow 
their own liberties, as a Spanish 
historian truly remarks *11 
n’est pas rtonnant que lea mo- 
narques espagnols Uehassent 
d’affcrmir leur autont5 autant 
que possible, et encore moms que 
leurs conseillers etleure mmistres 
cooptaassent & leurs deBsems 
L’histoire de toutes les nations 
nous ofire de nombreux ex pinnies 
de cette politique , mais oe qiCd 
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early id the sixteenth century, they were finally over- 
thrown 337 

It is thus that general causes eventually triumph 
over every obstacle In the average of affairs, and on 
a comparison of long periods, they are irresistible 
Their operation is often attacked, and occasionally, for 
a little time, stopped by politicians, who are always 
ready with their empirical and short-sighted remedies 
But when the spirit of the ago is against those 
remedies, they can at best only succeed for a moment , 
and after that moment has passed, a reaction sets in, 
and the penalty for violenco has to be paid Evidence 
of this will be found in tlio annals of every civilized 
country, by whoever will confront the histoiy of legis- 
lation with the history of opinion The fate of the 
Spanish towns has afforded us one good proof, the 
fate of the Spanish Church will supply us with 
another For more than eighty years after the death of 


y a de plus rcmurquable dans 
cells d?Espagne t cest que lee dt- 
putis dee miles yui auraxent dti 
lire les plus zlles dlfenseurs de 
leurs droits , conspirhrent ouverte - 
merit centre It tiers-itat, ©t ten- 
tirent d’antantir les restes de 
l’ancienne representation natio- 
nals ’ Semper e t Efrstoire des 
Cortls dEspagne, p 213 It 
strikes one as singular, that M 
Sempere should never have in- 
quired, why this happened in 
Spain, and not elsewhere A 
later writer, reflecting on the de- 
struction of the municipal ele- 
ment by the royal authority, 
givos a solution, which, like 
many other so-called solutions, 
is merely a statement of the same 
fact m different words * A1 fin 
la autondad real Logr6 alcauzar 
on gran predomuuo en el gobi- 
erno municipal de los pueblos, 
porque los corregidoroa y alcaldes 
mayores Uegaron l echpsar la in 
VOL II. 


fluencia de los adelantados y al 
caldes elegidos por los pueblos 1 
A?itequera, Hutona de la Lcgis 
laexon Espafiola, Madrid, 1849 
p 287 This, instead of explain 
mg the event, is simply narrating 
it afresh 

MT The final destruction of po- 
pular liberty is ascribed by many 
writers to the battle of ViUalar, 
in 1521 , though it is quite cer- 
tain that, if the royalists had lost 
that battle, instead of gaining it, 
the ultimate result would have 
been the same At one time, I had 
purposed tracing the history of the 
municipal and representative ele- 
ments during the fifteenth cen- 
tury , and the materials which I 
then collected, convinced me that 
the spirit of freedom never 
really existed m Spam, and that 
therefore the marks and forms of 
freedom were sure, sooner or later, 
to be effaced 

P P 
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Charles II the rulers of Spain attempted to weaken 
the ecclesiastical power , and the end of all their efforts 
was, that even such an insignificant and incompetent 
king as Charles IV was able, with the greatest ease, 
rapidly to undo what they had done This is because, 
during the eighteenth century, while the clergy were 
assailed by law, they were favoured by opinion. The 
opimons of a people invariably depend on large 
general causes, which influence the whole country, 
but their laws are too often tho work of a few powerful 
individuals, in opposition to the national will When 
the legislators die, or lose office, there is always a 
chance of their successors holding opposite views, and 
subverting their plans In the midst, however, of this 
play and fluctuation of political life, tho general causes 
remain steady, though they are often kept out of 
sight, and do not become visible, until politicians, in- 
clining to their side, bring them to the surface, and 
m\ est them with open and public authority 

Tins is what Charles IV did in Spam , and when 
ho took measures to favour the Church, and to dis- 
courage free inquiry, he merely sanctioned those 
national habits which his predecessors had disiegarded 
Tho hold which tho hierarchy of that country possess 
over public opinion has always been proverbial , but it 
is even greater than is commonly supposed What it 
was in the seventeenth century, we have already seen , 
and m the eighteenth century, there were no signs of 
its diminution, except among a few bold men, who 
could effect nothing, while the popular voice was so 
strong against them Early m tho reign of Philip V , 
Labat, who travelled m Spain, informs us, that when 
a priest performed mass, nobles of the highest rank 
deemed it an honour to help him to dross, and that they 
would go down on their knees to him, and kiss Ins 
hands 33g When this was done by the proudest arts- 

‘ Ceux qrn servent la Meese Los pluB grands Seigneurs s’en 
en Eapagne, soit Religieux, ou font honneur, et 4 mesure qu’ilfl 
S^euhers, no manquent jamais prfoentent au Pr&re quelque 
d’aider le Prfctre a a’habiller, et partie des omemens, ils lrn 
le font ayec beaueoup do respect baisent la mam On Be met a 
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tocracy in Europe, we may suppose what the general 
feeling must have been Indeed, Labat assures up, 
that a Spaniard would hardly bo considered of 
sound faith, if he did not leave some portion of his 
property to the Church , so completely had respect for 
the hierarchy become an essential part of the national 
character 339 

A still more curious instance was exhibited on the 
occasion of the expulsion of the Jesuits That once 
useful, but now troublesome, body was, during the 
eighteenth century, what it is m the nineteenth — the 
obstinate enemy of progress and of toleration The 
rulers of Spam, observing that it opposed all their 
schemes of reform, resolved to get rid of an obstacle, 
which met them at every turn In France, the Jesuits 
had just been treated as a public nuisance, and sup- 
pressed at a blow, and without difficulty The 
advisers of Charles III saw no reason why so salutary 
a measure should not be imitated m their country , and, 
m 1707, they, folio wmg the example which had been 
set by the French m 1764, abolished this great mam- 
stay of the Church uo Having done this, tho govern- 
ment supposed that it had taken a decisive step 
towards weakening ecclesiastical power, particularly as 
the sovereign cordially approved of the proceeding 
The year after this occurred, Chailes III , according to 
his custom, appeared m the balcony of the palace, on 


genoux pour donner a laver an 
Prfitre pendant la Messo, et apr&s 
qu’il a essay 6 see doigts, celin 
m lrn a donn6 l’eau demeurant 
genoux lui pr^sente le baesm 
retourn^, sur lequel le PrStre 
met sa mam pour la lui laiseer 
baiser Au retour k la Sacnetie, 
il ne manque pas d’aider le PrStre 
a se d^shabiller, apr&s quoi il se 
met k genoux pour recevoir sa 
benediction et baiser sa mam ’ 
Labat, Voyage* en Espagne et en 
Italxe, Pans, 1730, vol j p 36 
1 Telle est la cotitume du 
P&is, on e’exposertnt i laisser 


douter de sa foi, et passer an 
moms pour Maran, ou Chretien 
nouveau, si ou ne laissuit pas le 
tiers de ses bifens mobiliers a 
l’Eglise ’ Labat, Voyages en 
Espagne , vol i p 268 

,if It was the opinion of ths 
Pope, that Charles, by this act, 
had endangered his own soul 
i Pans un bref adresse a Charles 
III, il declaia " Que leB actes 
du Roi contre les jesuites met- 
taient 6videmmont son saint en 
danger * ’ Cretmeau-Joly , Hu- 
toire de la Compagme de Jksus, 
Pans, 1846 vol v p 802 


p v 2 
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the festival of St Chailes, ready to grant any request 
which the people might make to him, and which 
usually consisted of a prayer for the dismissal of a 
mmistci, or for the lepeal of a tax On this occasion, 
however, the citizens ol Madrid, instead of occupying 
themselves with such worldly matters, felt that still 
dearer interests were in peril , and, to the surprise and 
terror of the couit, they demanded, with one voice, 
that the Jesuits should be allowed to return, and wear 
their usual dress, m older that Spam might be glad* 
dened by the sight of these holy men 341 

Wh.it can you do with a nation like this ? What 13 


the use of laws when the 

As thiscircumstamt, which 
is noticed by Crdtineau-Joly 
( Histoire de la Compagnie dc 
Jesus , vol v p 311) and other 
writers ( Dunham ? History of 
Spain, vol v p 180), has boon 
much misropri seutcd, and has 
even been doubted by ono author, 

I will transcribe the statement 
of Goto, whoso information re- 
spi cting the reign of Chailes III 
w a 9 dern od from eye witnesses 
‘A renmikable and alarming 
proof of (heir influence was given 
at Madrid, the year afLer their 
expulsion At the festival of 
St Chailes, when the monarch 
showed himself to the people 
from the balcony of the palace, 
and waB accustomed togrtnt their 
general request , to the surprise 
and confusion of the whole court, 
the voice of the immense multi- 
tude, with one accord, demanded 
the return of the Jesuits, and 
the permission for them to wear 
the habit of the secular clergy 
This unexpected incident alarmed 
and mortified the King , and, 
after a vigilant inquiry, he 
thought proper to bamsn the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, 


cunent of public opinion 

iml Ins Grind \ icar, is cno 
secret instigators of tins tumul- 
tuary petition’ Coxc s Bourbon 
Kings of Spam, 2nd edit , Lon- 
don, 1815, vol iv pp 368, 369 
The rom uks made on this event 
by M Rio (His ton a dd Beinado 
de Carlos III , Madrid, IS 5 6, 
vol 11 pp 197-199) aie not very 
iroditablo, 1 thcr lo his criticism 
or to his cindour It is unen 
tual to doubt the statement of a 
contemporary, when that state- 
ment relates what is probable in 
itself, and what those who lived 
nearest to the pi nod never 
denied Indeed, so tar from 
denying it, M Muriel, the learned 
translator of Coxe’s work into 
Spanish, ga^e it the sanction of 
his name And, it is surely, to 
say the least, very uncandid on 
the part of M Rio to impute to 
Coxe the error of placing this 
occurrence m 1767, and then 
proving that, owing to circum- 
stances connected with the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, it could not 
have h ippened in that year For, 
Coxe distinctly asserts, that it 
was in 1768 , * the year after 
their expulsion ' 
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fchus sets id against them ? In the face of such 
obstacles, the government of Chai les m , notwith* 
standing its good intentions, was powerless Indeed, 
it was worse than poweiless it did harm, for, by 
rousing popular sympathy m favour of the Church, it 
strengthened what it sought to weaken On that 
cruel and persecuting Church, stained as it was with 
every sort of crime, the Spanish nation continued to 
bestow marks of affection, which, instead of bemg 
diminished, were increased Gifts and legacies flowed 
m freely and from every side , men bemg willing to 
beggar themselves and their families, in order to swell 
the general contribution And to such a height was 
this carried, that, m l?d8, Florida Blanca, minister of 
the crown, stated that, within the last fifty years, the 
ecclesiastical revenues had increased so rapidly, that 
many of them had doubled m value 342 
Even the Inquisition, the most baibarous institution 
which the wit of man has ever devised was upheld by 
public opimon against the attacks of the crown The 
Spanish government wished to overthrow it, and did 
everything to weaken it , but the Spanish people loved 
it as of old, and cherished it as their best protection 
against the inroads of heresy 343 An lllustiation of 


* u Sec the statement of Flonda 
Blanca, in Appendix I to Coxe's 
tlourbon Kings of Spain , voi v 
282 Another Spaniard, the 
rmce of the Peace, says, that at 
the accession of Charles IY , in 
1788, ‘the cloisters were en- 
cumbered with an cver-increasing 
number of monks of all orders 
and of all ages * Godoy's Me - 
moirs, edit London, 1836, vol i 
p 126 See also, on the state 
of ecclesiastical establishments 
in the same year, some interest 
ing remarks in the Letters of 
Cabai rus , ‘ con qu4 horrible 

desproporcion superabumlan los 
individuos est^nles a los opera 
rioe utiles y preciosos 1 Cartas 


eservtas por el Condede Cabarrus , 
Madrid, 1813, p 13? 

813 Of it, a celebraUd writer 
in the reign of Philip V boasL 
fully says, ‘ Su exacta. vigilancia 
comprehend© lgmlment© a Na- 
turales y Estrangcros ’ Uztanz , 
Tkeorxca y Practica dc Comercw, 
tercera impression, Mad i id, 1757, 
folio, p 27 When such a man 
as Uztariz could pen a sentence 
like this, we may imagine what 
was felt by the people, who were 
far more ignorant than he, and 
far more orthodox M Tapia, 
in a remarkable and unusually 
bold passage, frankly admits that 
it was the pressure of public 
opinion which prevented Charles 
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tins was exhibited m 1778, when, on occasion of a 
heretic being sentenced by the Inquisition, several ol 
the leading nobles attended as servants, being glad to 
have an opportunity of publicly displaying their obe- 
dience and docility to the Church 344 

All these things were natural, and in order They 
were the result of a long tram of causes, the operation 
of which I have endeavoured to trace, during thirteen 
centuries, since the outbreak of the Axian war Those 
causes forced the Spaniards to be superstitious, and it 
was idle mockery to seek to change their nature by 
legislation The only remedy for superstition is know- 
ledge Nothing else can wipe out that plague-spot of 
the human mind Without it, the leper remains un- 
washed, and the slave unfreed It is to a knowledge 
of the laws and relations of things, that European civi- 
lization is owing , but it is precisely this m which Spain 
has always been deficient And until that deficiency 
is remedied, until science, with her bold and inquisitive 
spirit, has established her nght to investigate all eub- 

III from abolishing the Inqui- can be no doubt * LTnquisi 
sition 'Estrunu parecena que tion si r6v6r6e eu Espagne 
hatn6ndose hecho tan to en aquel Memmres de Louinlle, vol l 
reinado para limitar el poder p 36 And Geddes ( Tracts , 
escesiro del clero, y acabar con London, 1730, vol 1 p 400) 
absurdas preocupaciones, no fee tells us that ‘the Inquisition is 
supnmiese el monstruoso tn- not only established by law, but 
bunal de la mquisicion , pero es by a wonderful fascination is bo 
necesano tener presente que el fixed in the hearts and affections 
rey despues del motin de Madrid of the people, that one that 
procedia con timidez en toda should offer the least affront to 
providencia que pudiose con- another, for having been an m- 
trariar la opinion publica , y 61 former or witness m the In- 
cieia que los egpanoles querian quisition, would be torn in a 
la inquisicion, como se lo mam- thousand pieces ’ 
fest6 al minis troRoday al con de su ‘The familiars of the In- 

de Aranda, anadiendo que en quisition Abrantes, Mora, and 
nada coar^aba su autondad* others, grandees of Spun, at- 
Tapts, Ctvdizacwn Espanola , vol tended as servants, without hats 
iv p 08, Madrid, 1840 To us, or swords.* Coxa' s Bourbon Kings 
the Inquisition scorns rather a of Spain, vol iv pp 418, 419 
singular object for men to set This wis in the great case of 
their affections on, but of the Ola vide 
existence of the passion there 
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jects, after her own fashion, and according to her own 
method, we may be assured that, m Spam, neither 
literature, nor universities, nor legislators, nor re- 
formers of any kind, will ever be able to rescue the 
people from that helpless and benighted condition into 
which the course of affairs has plunged them 

That no great political improvement, however plausi- 
ble or attractive it may appear, can be productive of 
lasting benefit, unless it is preceded by a change m pub- 
lic opmion, and that every change of public opinion is 
preceded by changes m knowledge, are propositions 
which all history verifies, hut which are particularly 
obvious in the history of Spam The Spaniards have 
had everything except knowledge They have had 
immense wealth, and fertile and well-peopled territo- 
ries, m all paits of the globe Tlieir own country, 
washed by the Atlantic and the Meditei i anean, and 
possessed of excellent harbours, is admirably situated 
for the purposes of trade between Europe and America, 
bemg so placed as to command the commerce of both 
hemispheres 345 They had, at a very early period, 
ample municipal privileges , they had independent 
parliaments , they had the right of choosing their own 
magistrates, and managing their own cities They 
have had rich and flourishing towns, abundant manu- 
factures, and skilful artizans, whose choice productions 
could secure a ready sale m every market in the world 
They have cultivated the fine arts with eminent suc- 
cess , their noble and exquisite paintings, and their 
magnificent churches, being justly ranked among the 
most wonderful efforts of the human hand They 
speak a beautiful, sonorous, and flexible language, and 
their literature is not unwoithy of their language. 
Their soil yields treasures of evory kind It ovei flows 


w An accomplished modern mercial advantages than any 
geographer says ‘ From the other country of Europe ' John* 
extent of its coast-line, its nu- ston's Dictionary oj Physical, 
merous porta, ita geographical Statistical , and Historical Geo - 
position, and natural products, graphy, London, I860, p, 1218 
Spain possesses greater com- 
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with wine and oil, and produces the choicest fruits in 
an almost tropical exuberance 346 It contains the most 
valuable minerals, m a profuse variety unexampled in 
any other part of Europe No where else do we find 
such rare and costly marbles, so easily accessible, and 
in such close communication with the sea, where they 
might safely be shipped, and sent to countries which 
require them 347 As to the metals, theie is hardly one 
winch Spam does not possess in large quantities Her 
mines of silver and of quicksilver are well known 
She abounds in copper , 348 and her supply of lead is 
enormous 349 Iron and coal, the two most useful of all 


146 1 No quiero hablar de los 
frutos de Espana, no obstante 
que los prodazca tan exquisitoB 
de todas especies Solo dir6 que 
sus naranjas dulces las traxeron 
de la China los Portugueses, y 
que de Portugal Be ha difundido 
su p /an til por lo restante de 
Europa Eu fin, Espana es 
celebrada entro oti.is cosas por 
sus limones, por la fiagrancia do 
eus cidras, por eus Innas dulces, 
por sus granadas, por sus azeytu- 
nae, que merecieron ser alabadas 
hasta del gran Ciceron, y bus 
almcndras, sus higos, bus uvas, 
etc ’ Bowks , Histona Natural de 
Espana, Madrid, 1789, 4to p 
236 

347 4 The marbles of Spam are 
in greater variety and beauty 
thau those of any country in 
Europe, and most v iluablo kinds 
of them are in situations of easy 
access and communication with 
the sea , but they have long 
been entirely neglected, the 
greater part being unknown, even 
to the more intelligent of the 
nati vi s * Cook's Spam , London, 
1834, vol n p 51 In the Ca- 
binet of Natuial History at 


Madrid, ‘the specimens of marbles 
are splendid, and show wha f 
treasures yet remain buried in 
the Peninsula ’ Ford's Spam , 
London, 1847, p 413 
849 ‘Hay mfinitns mmas de 
cobre en Espana las quales nunca 
se han tocado ’ Bowles , Histona 
Natural de Fspafia, Discurso 
Pielimmar, p 34 

849 In 1832, Cook wutes, ‘ The 
lead-mines of the Sierra de Gador 
are in a state of repletion at 
present from the enormous quan- 
tity of the mineral, and the 
facihty of raising it* 

1 Lead abounds m other parts of 
the same chain, nearer to Al- 
meria’ CooJds Spam, vol n p 
75 ‘The most valuable of the 
existing Spanish mines are those 
of lead m Granada , and the 
supplies obtained from them 
duung the Last twenty years have 
been so large, that they have 
occasioned the abandonment of 
several less productive mines m 
other countries, and a consider- 
able fall in the price of lead ’ 
M* Qulloch's Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary , London 
1849, vol n p 705 
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the productions of the inorganic world , 350 are also 
abnndant m that highly favoured country Iron is 
said to exist in overy part of Spam, and to be of the 
best quality , 351 while the coal-mines of Asturias are 
described as inexhaustible 35S In short, nature has 
been so prodigal of her bounty, that it has been 
observed, with hardly an hyperbole, that the Spanish 
nation possesses within itself nearly every natural pro- 
duction which can satisfy either the necessity or the 
curiosity of mankind 353 

These are splendid gifts, it is for the historian to 
tell how they have been used Certainly, the people 
who possess them have never beon deficient m natural 
endowments They have had their full share of great 
statesmen, great kings, great magistiates, and great 
legislators They have had many able and vigorous 
rulers , and their history is ennobled by the frequent 
appearance of courageous and disinterested patriots, 
who have sacrificed their all, that they might help their 
country The bravery of tlio people has never been 
disputed , while, as to the upper classes, the punctilious 
honour of a Spanish gentleman has passed into a bye- 
word, and circulated through the world Of the nation 
generally, the best obseivers pronounce them to be 
high-minded, generous, truthful, full of integrity, warm 


350 I use the populai language 
m referring coal to the inorganic 
world, despite its cellular tissue 
and vegetable origin 

851 4 The most valuable of the 
whole mineral riches of Spam 
will be, in all probability, in a 
few years, the iron, which is 
found every whore, and of the 
best qualities 1 CooKs Spam, vol 
ji p 78 See also Bowles , His- 
tona Natural de Espana , pp 56, 
67, 106, 273, 346, 415, and 
Ford’s Spam, pp 565, 618 
842 4 The quantity is inexhaus- 
tible, the quality excellent, the 
working of extraordinary facility, 
and they possess an easy com- 


munu^ition with the sea , yet they 
are practically useless, and afford 
only a miserable existence to a few 
labourers and mules used in con- 
veying the mineral to Gyon ' 
Cvokb Spam , \ol n pp 79, 80 
4 In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Oviedo are some of the largest 
coal-fields in Europe’ Ford’s 
Spam , p 381, compare pp 392, 
606 

843 ‘ La nacion espanola posee 
casi quantas producciones na- 
turales puede apetecer la necesi- 
dad, 6 cunosidad de los homhres 1 
Campomanes , Apendice & la Eau 
cacion Popular , vol iv p vi. 
Madrid, 1777 
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and zealous inends, affectionate in all the private rela- 
tions of life, fiank, chan table, and humane Their 


“ 4 Ils sont fort chantables, 
tftnt 4 cause du m^nte que Von 
s'aoquiert par leeaumones, que par 
l’mchnation naturelle qu’ils out 
a donner,et la peine effoctive qu'ils 
souffrent lorsqu’ils eont obliges, 
soit par lour pauvret4, eoit par 
quolqu’ autre raison, de refuser ce 
qu’on lour demande Ils ont 
encore la bonne quality de ne 
point abandonner leurs amis 
pendant qu’ils sont malades ' 

* Be manure que des personnes 
qui ne se voyent point quatre 
fois en un an, se voyent tous los 
jours deux ou trois foie, d&s qu’ils 
souffrent ’ If A ul nop, Relation 
du Voyage d' Fspagne, Lyon, 
1693, vol n p 374 ‘ They are 

grive, temperate, and sober , 
firm and warm in their friend- 
ships, though cautious and slow 
in contracting them f A Tour 
through Spam by Udal ap Rhys, 
second edition, London, 1760, p 

3 ‘When they have once professed 
it, none are more faithful friends ’ 

* Tb^y have great probity and 
inh gntv of principle' Clarkds 
l etters concerning the Spanish 
Ytition, London, 1763, 4to p 334 

4 To express all th \t I feel, on the 
recollection of their goodness, 
would appear like adulation , 
but I may venture at least to saj , 
that simplicity, sincerity, gene- 
rosity, a high sense of dignity, 
and strong principles of honour, 
are the most prominent and 
striking features of the Spanish 
character ' Townsend’s Journey 
through Spatn, second edition, 
London, 1792, vol m p 353 
‘The Spaniards, though naturally 


deep and artful politicians, have 
still something so nobly frank 
and honest in their disposition ’ 
Letters from Spam by an English 
Officer, London, 1788, vol n p 
171 4 The Spaniards have fewer 
bad qualities than any other 
people that I ha\e had the op- 
portunity to know ' CrokeVs 
Travels through Spam, London, 
1799, pp 237, 238 4 Spanish 

probity is proverbial, and it con- 
spicuously shines in commercial 
relations ’ LaJborde's Spam, Lon- 
don, 1809, vol lv p 423 
4 Certainly, if it bo taken in the 
mass, no people are more hu- 
mane than the Spaniards, or 
more compassionate and kind 
in their feelings to others They 
probably excel other nations, 
rather than fall below them, in 
this respect ’ Cook's Spam, Lon- 
don, 1834, vol i p 189 4 The 

Spaniards are kind-hearted in all 
the relations of life f Hoskins' 
Spam, London, 1851, vol n p 
58 Finally, I will adduco the 
testimony of two professional 
pobti cians, both of whom were 
well acquainted with the Spani- 
ards In 1770 Mr Harris after- 
w irds Lord Malmesbury , writes, 

4 Thoy are brave, honest, and 
generous' Dianes and Corre- 
spondence of the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, London, 1844, vol l p 
48 And Lord Holland, accord- 
ing to Moore, deemed 4 that the 
Spaniards altogether are amongst 
the best people of hurope * 
Moore s Memoirs, edtted by Lord 
John Russell, vol in p 253, 
London, 1853 
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sincerity m roligious matters is unquestionable , 3 * 6 they 
are, moreover, eminently temperate and frugal 8 * 6 Yet, 
all these great qualities have availed them nothing, and 
will avail them nothing, so long as they remain ignorant 
What the end of all this will be, and whether m their 
unhappy country the right path will ever be taken, is 
impossible for any one to say 357 But if it is not taken, 
no amelioration which can possibly be effected will 
penetrate below the surface The sole course is, tc 


w This then* whole history 
deci si rely proves , and as to their 
more recent state, the author of 
Revelations of Spam in 1845, 
vol i p 340, says ‘ But religion 
is so deeply rooted m the national 
character, that the most furious 
political storms, which prostrate 
everything else, blow over this 
and leave it unscathed It is 
only amongst the educated male 
population that any lack of fer- 
vour is witnessed * 

,M ‘The habitual temperance 
of these people is really astonish- 
ing I never saw a Spaniard 
drink a second glass of wine 
With the lower order of people, 
a peace of bread with an apple, 
an onion, or pomegranate, is 
their usual repast * Crokers 
Travels in Spam, London, 1799, 
p 116 ‘ They are temperate, or 
rather abstemious, in their living 
to a great degree dorracho is the 
highest term of reproach , and it 
is rare to see a drunken man, 
except it be among the earners 
or muleteers ' Dalrymplds Travels 
through Spam, London, 1777, 
4to p 174 ‘Drunkenness is a 
vice almost unknown in Spam 
among people of a respectable 
class, and very uncommon even 
among the lower orders * Esm6- 
nard’s note in Qodofs Memoirs , 
London, 1836, voL in p. 321 


,ST ‘ This is the most wonder- 
ful country under the sun , for 
here, intellect wields no power* 
InghJ Spam , London, 1831, vol 
i p 101 1 Tandis quo l’actmtA 

publique, en Espagne, se ports 
depuis quelques ann^cs dans la 
sphere des intArets pratiques et 
mat^riels, ll semble, au contraire, 
qu’il y ait une sorte de ralontisse- 
ment dans la vie intollectuelle ’ 
Annuaire des Deux Mondes for 
1850, p 410 ‘ La vie mtellee 

tuelle n'est point, niftlheureuse- 
ment, la sphere ou se manifesto 
le plus d activity en Espagne ’ 
Ilnd for 1856-1857, p 356 
Now, listen to the practical con- 
sequences of not giving free and 
foarless scope to ths intellect 
‘It is singular, upon landing in 
the Peninsula, and making a 
short excursion fora few miles in 
any direction, to see reproduced 
the manners of England five 
centuries back , — to find yourself 
thrown into the midst of a* 
society which is a close counter- 
part of that extinct semi-civiltxa- 
tion of which no trace is to be 
found in our history later than 
the close of the fourteenth century 
and the reign of Richard the 
Second ' Revelations of Spain in 
1 845 by an English Resident, vol 
n p I 
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weaken the superstition of the people ; and this cat 
only be done by that march of physical science, which, 
familiarizing men with conceptions of order and of regu- 
larity, gradually encroaches on the old notions of per- 
turbation, of prodigy, and of miracle, and by this means 
accustoms the mmd to explain the vicissitudes of affairs 
by natural considerations, instead of, as heretofore, by 
those which aie purely supernatural 

To this, m the most advanced countries of Euiope, 
every thing has been tending for nearly three centuries 
But m Spam, unfortunately, education has always re- 
mained, and still remains, m the hands of the cleig), 
who steadily oppose that pi ogress of knowledge, which 
they are well aware would bo fatal to their own 
power 358 The people, therefore, lestmg ignorant, and 


8jfi ‘ That the Spam irds, as a 
people, are ignormt, supremely 
ignorant, it is impossible to dis- 
scmblo , but this comes from the 
control of education being al 
together m the hands of the 
clergy who exert themselves to 
maintain thatignoranre to which 
theyarr mdcbtedfoi their power J 
Spam by an American, vol n p 
dbO ‘The schools in Madnd 
aie all conducted by Jesuits, and 
the education received in them, 
is such as might be expected 
fiom their heads * highs' S])ain, 
vol i p I5b ‘ Pnvate educa 
tion here, is almost entirely in 
the h mds of theclergy * Revela 
t\onsofSpainin\%±b,vo\ n p 
27 In Spam, as in all countries, 
Catholicor Protestant, theclergy, 
consideied as a body, inculcate 
belief instead ot inquir} , and, by 
a sort of conservative instinct, 
discourage that boldness of in- 
vestigation without which there 
can be no real knowledge, al- 
though there maybe mucherudi 
tion and mere book-learning In 
Spain, the clergy are stronger 


than in any other country « 
therefore m Spam they display 
this tendency more fearlessly A 
good instance of this may be 
seen m a work lately published 
by the Bishop of Barcelona, in 
which \ violent attack upon all 
physical andphilosophicalknow 
ledge is concluded in the follow 
ing terms ‘No mtento reennn- 
nardningun catdhco do los que 
se asocian al nuevo aistema de 
filosotar y de extender mdefim- 
damente el imperio de eata 
ciencia, pcio deseo que fijentoda 
hu atencion en los pimtoa que no 
hardsinomdicai Primeio, que 
las cscuelas de Holanda, Ale 
mam i, Ingl iterra y 1< rancia des 
afectas al Oatohcismo, hm mi 
ciado y promovido con el mayoi 
empcho ciertas discusiones filo 
sdficas, presentitulolas como uu 
tnunfo de la razon sobre la 
Religion, de la filosofia sobre 
la teologia, del matenalismo 
sobre el espiritualismo Segundo, 
que sub miximas no son, en 
gran parte, mas que reproduc- 
cionee 6 nuevas evoluciones de 
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the causes which kept them in ignorance continuing, 
it avails the country nothing, that, from tame to time, 
enlightened rulers have come forward, and liberal 
measures been adopted The Spanish reformers have, 
with rare exceptions, eagerly ittacked tho Church, 
whose authority they clearly saw ought to be diminished 
But what they did not see is, that such diminution can 
be of no real uso unloss it is tho result of public opinion 
uiging on politicians to tho work In Spain, politicians 
took the initiative, and tho people lagged behind Hence, 
in Spam, what was done at one time was suio to be un- 
done at anotlioi When the libeials weie m power, they 
suppressed the Inquisition , but Ferdinand VII easily 
restored it, because, though it had been destroyed by 
Spanish legislators, its existence was suited to the 
habits and traditions of the Spanish nation 359 Fresh 
changes occurring, this odious tribunal was, m 1820, 
again abolished Still, though its form is gone, its spirit 
lives 360 The name, the body, and tho visible appearance 
of tho Inquisition, aie no more, but the spmt winch 
generated the Inquisition is enshrined in the hearts of 
the people, and, on slight provocation, would burst 
forth, and reinstate an institution which is tho effect, 
far more than the cause, of the intolerant bigotry of the 
Spanish nation 


eirores mil voces refutados y 
condenados por la, Ran a falosofia 
y por la Iglesia , bajo cuyo con- 
cepto no tienen por qu6 feliei- 
taise en razon de eu progreso, 
sino mas bien avergonzarse por 
iu retroci so ’ Costa y Borras , 
Iglesia en Espafta, Barcelona, 
1857, p 160 

,J ® ‘ Immediately after his 
arrival in Madrid, Ferdinand re- 
established the Inquisition , and 
his decree for that purpose was 
hailed throughout all Spain with 
illuminations, thanksgivings, and 
other rejoicings ' Quin's Memoirs 
of Ferdinand VII , London, 
1824, pp 189 '90 This and 


similar acts ga\o such delight to 
the Church as well as to the 
people, that, according to a 
great divine, the return of Fer- 
dinand to Spam is to be deemed 
the immediate act of Divine 
Providence, watching oier the 
interests of Spam ‘La divina 
Promdencia abre\i6 los dias de 
pmeba, y la catdlica Espana res- 
pird cenida con los laurelos del 
tnunfo, recobrando luego i su 
tan deseado monarca, el senor 
rey don Fernando VII * Costa 
y Borras, Observa clones sobre la 
Iglesia en Espana , Barcelona, 
1857, p 91 

w ‘ The spirit of the Inqrn 
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In the same way, other and more systematic attacks 
wlncla were made on the Church, during the present 
century, succoedcd at first, but were sure to be even- 
tually baffled 3(1 1 Under Joseph, in 1809, the monastic 
orders wore suppressed, and their property was con- 
fiscated 363 Little, however, did Spam gam by this 
The nation was on their side , 363 and as soon as the 
storm passed away, they were restored In 1836, there 
was another political movement, and the liberals being 
at iho head of affairs, Mcndizabal secularized all the 
Church property, and deprived the clergy of neai ly the 
whole ot their enormous and ill-gotten wealth 364 He 


fcition is still alive , for no king, 
cortcs, or constitution, ever per- 
mits in Spain any approach to 
any religions toleration * Folds 
Spam, London, 1847, p 60 
‘Les cort^s auraient beau per- 
mettre l’exercice du cultoprotes- 
tant ou jmf, ll n’est point certain 
que cela ne suscitAt de p^rilleux 
conflits ’ Annuaire des Deux 
Mondes, ou Histoire Qknkrale da, 
Divers Ftats, X 8 )4-1855, vol v 
p 272, Pans, 1855 , a work of 
considerable ability, planned on 
the same scheme as the Annual 
Register, but far superior to it 
liespectmg the chance of the In- 
quisition being again restored, 
compare two interesting pas- 
sages m Spain by an American, 
1831, vol 11 p 3 30, and Inglis ’ 
Spam , 1831, vol 1 p 85 Since 
then, the balance of affairs has, 
on the whole, been m favour of 
the Church, which received a 
further accession of strength by 
the success of the essentially 
religious war recently waged 
against the Moors Hence, if 
any fresh political catastrophe 
were to occur in Spain, I should 
not be at all surprised to hear 
that the Inquisition was re esta- 
blished 


301 Compare some very sensible 
remarks in Bacon's Six Years 
111 Biscay, London, 1 838, pp 40, 
41, 50, with Quin's Memoirs oj 
Ferdinand the Seventh , pp 192, 
193 

392 Walton's Revolutions oj 
Spam, London, 1837, vol 11 p 
343 

■a* Very shortly before the sup- 
pression of the monastic orders, 
4 Le respect pour le froc en 
g6n£ral est pouss6 si loin, qu’on 
lui attnbue line vertu preserva- 
tive, memo au-dela de la vie, 
quelque peu r£guh&re qu’elle ait 
4t6 Aussi n’y a-t-il rien de si 
commun que de voir les morts 
ensevelis en robe de moines, et 
conduits amsi a leur denn&re de- 
meure & visage d^couvert ’ 

De memo que le froc accompagne 
les Espagnols an tombeau, de 
mdme ll en saisit quelques-uns 
au eortir du berceau II n’est 
pas rare de rencontrer de petits 
moines de quatre k cinq ans 
polissonnant dans la rue ’ Dour- 
going , Tableau de VEspagne , 
Pans, 1808, vol 11 pp 330, 331 

Ml The confiscation took place 
at different periods between 1836 
and 1841 Compare Ford's Spain, 
p 48 Revelations of Spam by 
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did not know how foolish it is to attack an institution, 
unless you can first lessen its influence Overrating the 
power of legislation, he underrated the power of opinion 
This, the result clearly showed Within a very few 
years, the reaction began In 1845, was enacted what 
was called the law of devolution, by which the first step 
was taken towards the re-endowment of the clergy 366 
In 1851, thou position was still further improved by the 
celebrated Concordat, m which the right of acquiring, 
as well as of possessing, was solemnly confirmed to 
them 366 With all this, the nation heartily concurred 367 
Such, however, was the madness of the liberal party, 
that, only four years afterwards, when they for a moment 
obtained power, they forcibly annulled these arrange- 
ments, and revoked concessions which had been made 
to the Church, and which, unhappily for Spam, puohc 


an English Resident , vol l p 
360 Costa y fiorras , Iglesia en 
Vspafia, p 95 Annuaxre des 
Deux Mondes for 1850, Pans, 
1851, p 369 1 have sought in 

vam for any detailed history of 
these transactions 

965 ‘ D&8 1845, uno loi dite de 
devolution, en attendant nn r£gle- 
ment d^finitif, apphque h la do- 
tation du clerg4 une portion des 
biens eccl^siastiques non vondus * 
Annuaxre des Deux Mondes , 
1851-2, Pans, 1852, p 318 
369 1 II y a ici un r&glement 
solennel, sous la forme d’un 
traits, de toutes les affaires re- 
latives a l’^ghse, e’est le con- 
cordat de 1851 Le concordat 
reconnait a l’^glise le droit 
d’acquirir et de poss^der * Ibid 
1854, 1855, p 273, Pans, 1855 
8,7 The very year in which 
the Concordat became law, Mr 
HoBkins, the well-known travel- 
ler in Africa, a gentleman evi- 
dently of considerable intelli- 
gence, published, od hi a return 


from Spam, an account of that 
country His work is valuablo, 
as showing the state of public 
feeling just before the Concordat, 
and while the Spanish clergy 
were still suffering from the well- 
intentioned, but grossly inju- 
dicious acta of the liberal party 
1 We visited these churches on a 
Sunday, and were surprised to 
find them all crowded to excess 
The incomes of the clergy are 
greatly reduced, but their for- 
tunes are gradually reviving’ 
Hoskins' Spain , London, 1851, 
vol i p 25 * The priests are 

slowly re-establishing their power 
in Spain,’ vol n p 201 ‘ The 

crowded churches, and, notwith- 
standing the appropriation of 
their revenues, the absence of 
all appearance of anything like 
poverty in the chapels and ser- 
vices, prove that the Spaniards 
are now as devout worshippers, 
and as zealous friends of the 
Church, as they were in her 
palmy days/ vol n p 281 
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opinion had ratified 361 The results might have been 
easily foreseen In Aragon and m other parts of Spam, 
the people flow to arms , a Carhst insurrection broke 
out, and a cry ran through the country, that religion 
was in dangei 369 It is impossible to benefit such a 
nation as this The reformers were, of course, over- 
thrown, and by the autumn of 1856 their party was 
broken up The political reaction now began, and ad- 
vanced so rapidly, that, by the spring of 1857, the policy 
of the two preceding years was completely reversed 
Tliosowho idly thought that they could regenerate their 
countiy by laws, saw all their hopes confounded A 
mmistiy was formed, whose measures were more m 
accordance with the national mind In May 1857, 
Cortes assembled The representatives ol the people 
sanctioned the proceedings of the executive government, 
and, by their united authority, the worst provisions of 
the Concordat of 1851 were amply confirmed, the sale 
of Chutch pioperty was forbidden, and all the limita- 
tions which liad been set to the power of the bishops 
were at once removed 370 

The reader will now be able to understand the real 
nature of Spanish civilization Ho will see how, 
under the high-sounding names of loyalty and religion, 
lurk the deadly evils which those names have always 
concealed, but which it is the business of the histo- 
rian to drag to light and expose A blind spirit of 
reverence, taking the form of an unworthy and igno- 
minious submission to the Crown and the Church, is the 

389 ‘La loi de d&amortisse- vactonessobrelalgleswenEspafia , 
ment promulgu6o 1c 1" mai, Barcelona, 1857, pp 119, 286, 
1 855, ordonne, comme on salt, la 292 , and respecting the law of 
uise en rente de tous leB biens the lBt of May, Bee p 247 
de mam morte, et en particular 1<w 1 Aussi le premier mot d’or- 
des biens qui restent encore a dre de l'lnsurrection a la 
regime ’ Annuatre des Deux defense de la religion ' Annuatre 
Mondes, 1855, 1856, p 310 See des Deux Mondes , 1864, 1865, p 
also Annuatre , 1864, 1855, p 276 

274 For an account of other Annuaire des Deux Mondes, 

steps taken against the Church 1866, 1857, pp 316-317, 824- 
in the spring and summer of 331,336 
1 8t>5, see Costa y Dorr as, Obser- 
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capital and essential vice of the Spanish people It is 
their sole national vice, and it has sufficed to ram 
them From it all nations have grievously suffered, 
and many still suffer But nowhere m Euiope, has this 
principle been so long supreme as m Spam There- 
fore, nowhere else in Europe are the consequences so 
manifest and so fatal The idea of liberty is extinct, 
if, indeed, m the true sense of tho word, it ever can be 
said to have existed Outbreaks, no doubt, theie have 
been, and will be , but they are bursts of lawlessness, 
rather than of hberty In the most civilwed countries, 
the tendency always is, to obey oven unjust laws, but 
while obeying them, to insist on their repeal This is 
because wo perceive that it is better to lemove 
grievances than to rosist them WTnle we submit to 
the particular hardship, wo assail tlio system from 
which the hardship flows For a nation to take this 
view, requires a certain reach of mind, which, in the 
darker periods of European history, was unattainable 
Hence we find, that, m the middle ages, though 
tumults were incessant, rebellions wore rare But, 
sm( e the sixteonth centuiy, local msm i ections, pro- 
voked by immediate injustice, are diminishing, and are 
being superseded by revolutions, which stiike at once 
at the source from whence the injustice proceeds 
There can be no doubt that this change is beneficial , 
partly because it is always good to nso from effects to 
causes, and partly because revolutions being less fre- 
quent than insurrections, the peace of society would bo 
more rarely disturbed, if men confined themselves 
entn ely to tho larger remedy At the same time, m- 
suirections are generally wrong , revolutions are 
always right An insurrection is too often the mad 
and passionate effort of ignorant persons, who are im- 
patient under some imm ediate injury, and never stop 
to investigate its remote and general causes But a 
revolution, when it is the work of tho nation itself, is 
a splendid and imposing spectacle, because to the 
moral quality of indignation produced by the presence 
of evil, it adds the intellectual qualities of foresight 
and combination , and, uniting in the same act some of 
von ii q q 
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the highest properties of our nature, it achieves a 
double purpose, not only punishing the oppressor, but 
also relieving the oppressed 

In Spain, however, there never has been a revolu- 
tion, properly so called , there nevu. has even been one 
giand national rebellion The people, though often 
law less, are never free Among them, we find still 
preserved that peculiar taint of barbarism, which makes 
men prefer occasional disobedience to systematic 
liberty Certain feelings thoro are of our common 
nature, which even their slavish loyalty cannot eradi- 
cate, and which, from time to tune, urge them to resist 
injustice Such instincts are happily the inalienable 
lot of humanity, which wo cannot forfeit, if we would, 
and which aie too often the last xesource against the 
extravagances of tyranny And this is all that Spam 
now possesses The Spaniards, therefore, resist, not 
because they are Spaniards, but because they are men 
Still, even while they resist, they revere While they 
will nse up against a vexatious impost, they crouch 
before a system, of which the impost is the smallest 
evil* They smite the tax-gaiheior, but fall prostrate at 
the feet of the contemptible prince for w hom the tax- 
gatherer plies his craft They will even rovile the 
troublesome and importunate monk, or sometimes they 
will scoff at tho sleek and anogant priest, while such 
is their infatuation, that they would risk their lives m 
defenco of that cruel Church, which has inflicted on 
them hideous calamities, but to which they still cling, 
as if it wore tho dearest object of thoir affections 

Connected with those habits of mind, and m sooth 
forming part of them, we find a leverence for antiquity, 
and an inordinate tenacity of old opinions, old beliefs, 
and old habits, which lemind us of those tiopical 
civilizations which formerly flourished Such preju- 
dices were once universal even m Europe , but they 
began to die out m the sixteenth eentury, and are 
now, comparatively speaking, extinct, except in Spam, 
where they have always been welcomed In that 
country, they retain their original force, and produce 
their natural lesults By encouraging the notion, that 
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all the truths most important to know are alieady 
known, they repress those aspirations, and dull that 
generous confidence in the future, 'without which 
nothing really great can be achioved A people who 
regard the past with too wistful an eye, will never 
bestir themselves to help the onward progress , they 
will hardly believe that progress is possible To them, 
antiquity is synonymous with wisdom, and every im- 
provement is a dangerous innovation In this state, 
Europe lmgeied for many centuries , in this state 
Spam still lingers Hence the Spaniards are remark- 
able for an mertness, a want of buoyancy, and an 
absence of hope, which, in our busy and entorpnzmg 
age, isolate them from the rest of the civilized world 
Believing that little can be done, they are m no hurry 
to do it Believing that the knowledge they have 
inherited, is far greater than any they can obtam, they 
wish to preserve their intellectual possessions whole 
and unimpaired , inasmuch as the least alteration in 
them might lessen their value Content with what 
has been already bequeathed, they are excluded from 
that great European movement, which, first clearly 
perceptible m the sixteenth century, has ever since 
been steadily advancing, unsettling old opinions, 
destroying old follies, reforming and improving on 
every side, influencing even such barbarous countries 
as Russia and Turkey , but leaving Spam unscathed 
While the human intellect has been making the most 
prodigious and unheard-of strides, while discoveries in 
every quarter are simultaneously pressing upon us, and 
coming m such rapid and bewildering succession, that 
the strongest sight, dazzled by the glare of their 
splendour, is unablo to contemplate them as a whole , 
while other discoveries still more important, and still 
more remote from ordinary experience, are manifestly 
approaching, and may bo seen looming in the distance, 
whence they are now obscnroly working on the ad- 
vanced thinkers who are nearest to them, fillin g their 
minds with those ill-defined, restless, and almost 
uneasy, feelmgs, which are the invariable harbingers 
of future triumph, while the veil is being rudely 
qq 2 
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torn, and nature, violated at all points, is forced to di& 
close her secrets, and reveal her structure, her economy, 
and her laws, to the indomitable energy of man , while 
Euiopc is ringing with the noise of intellectual achieve- 
ments, with which even despotic governments affect to 
sympathize, in order that they may divert them from 
their natural course, and use them as new instruments 
wheieby to oppress yet more the liberties of the 
people , while, amidst this general dm and oxcitemenh 
the public mind, swayed to and fio, is tossed and 
agitated, — Spain sleops on, untroubled, unheeding, 
impassive, receiving no impressions from the rost of 
tho world, and making no impressions upon it There 
she lies, at tho further extremity of the Continent, a 
huge and torpid mass, the sole representative now re- 
maining of the feelings and knowledge of the Middle 
Ages And, what is the worst symptom of all, she is 
satisfied with her own condition Though she is the 
most backward countiy m Europe, she boheves herself 
to bo the foiemost She is proud of every thing of 
which she should bo ashamed She is proud ot tho 
antiquity of her opinions , pioud of her orthodoxy, 
proud of the strength of her faith, proud of her 
immeasurable and childish credulity, proud of her 
unwillingness to amend either her creed or her 
customs , proud of her hatred of heretics, and proud of 
the undying vigilanco with which she has baffled their 
e Oorts to obtain a full and legal establishmon t on her 
soil 

All these things conspiring together, produue, m 
their aggregate, that melancholy exhibition to which 
wo givo the collective name of Spain The history 
of that smgle woid is the history of ueailj every 
vicissitude of which the human species is capable ft 
comprises the oxtremes of strength and of weakness, 
of unbounded wealth and of abject poverty It is the 
history of the mixture of different races, languages, 
and bloods. It includes almost every political combi- 
nation winch tho wit of man can devise ; laws infini te 
in > ancty, as well as m number , constitutions of all 
lands, from the most stringent to the most liberal. 
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Democracy, monarchy, government by priests, govern- 
ment by municipalities, government by nobles, govern- 
ment by representative bodies, government by natives, 
government by foreigners, have been tned, and tried 
m vain Material appliances have been lavishly used , 
arts, mventions, and machines introduced from abroad, 
manufactures set up, communications opened, roads 
made, canals dug, mines worked, harbours formed. 
In a word, there has been every sort of alteration, 
except alterations of opinion , there has been every 
possible change, except changes m knowledge And 
the resnlt is, that in spite of the efforts of successive 
governments, m spite of the influence of foreign cus- 
toms, and in spite of those physical ameliorations, which 
just touch the Burface of society, but are unable 
to penetrate beneath ; there are no signs of national 
progress , the priests are rather gaming ground than 
losing it , the slightest attack on the Church rouses the 
people, while, even the dissoluteness of the clergy, 
and the odious vices which, m the present century, 
have stained the throne, can do naught to lessen either 
the superstition or the loyalty which the accumulated 
force of many centuries has graven on the minds, and 
eaten into the hearts of the Spanish nation 
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